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INTRODUCTION — (1829.) 

Thx  anUior,  on  a  former  occasion,*  declined  nving  the  real  source  from 
which  he  drew  the  tragic  subject  of  this  history,  because,  thoueh  occurring 
at  a  distant  period,  it  might  possibly  be  unpleasing  to  the  feelings  of  the 
descendants  of  the  parties.  But  as  he  finds  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances given  in  the  Notes  to  Law's  Memorial8,t  by  his  ingenious  friend 
Charles  Xirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Esq.,  and  also  indicated  in  his  reprint  of  the 
Rer.  Mr.  Symson's  Poems,  appended  to  the  Description  of  (Jallowar,  as  the 
original  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  the  aotl^^r  feels  himself  now  at 
liberty  to  tell  the  tale  as  he  had  it  from  connexions  of  his  own,  who  lived 
very  near  the  period,  and  were  closely  related  to  the  family  of  the  Bride. 

tt  is  well  knomi  that  the  family  of  Dalrymple,  which  has  produced, 
within  the  space  of  two  centuries,  as  many  men  of  talent,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, and  of  literary,  political,  and  professional  eminence,  as  any  house  in 
Scotland,  first  rose  into  distinction  in  the  person  of  James  Dalrymple,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  that  ever  lived,  though  the  labours  of  his 

yowerful  mind  were  unhappily  exercised  on  a  subject  so  limited  as  Scottish 
nrisprudence,  on  which  he  has  composed  an  admirable  work. 
He  married  Margaret,  daughter  to  Ross  of  Balniel,  with  whom  he 
obtained  a  considerable  estate.  She  was  an  able,  politic,  and  high-minded 
woman,  so  successful  in  what  she  undertook,  that  the  vulgar,  no  way 
partial  to  her  husband  or  her  family,  imputed  her  success  to  necromancy. 
According  to  the  popular  belief,  this  Dame  Margaret  purchased  the  tem- 
poral prosperity  or  her  family  from  the  Master  whom  she  served,  under  a 
singular  condition,  which  is  thus  narrated  by  the  historian  of  her  grandson, 
the  great  Earl  of  Stair.  "She  lived  to  a  great  ago,  and  at  her  death 
desired  that  she  might  not  be  put  under  ground,  but  that  her  coffin  should 
be  placed  upright  on  one  end  of  it,  promising,  that  while  she  remained  in 
that  situation,  the  Dalrymples  should  continue  in  prosperity.  What  was 
the  old  lady's  motive  for  such  a  request,  or  whether  she  really  made  such  a 
promise,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  determine;  but  it  is  certain  her  coffin 
stands  upright  in  the  aisle  of  the  church  of  Kirkliston,  the  burial  place  of 
the  familv.  t  The  talents  of  this  accomplished  race  were  sufficient  to  have 
accounted  for  the  dignities  which  many  members  of  the  family  attained, 
without  any  supernatural  assistance.  But  their  extraordinary  prosperity 
was  attended  by  some  equally  singular  family  misfortunes,  of  which  that 
which  befell  their  eldest  daughter  was  at  once  unaccountable  and  melan- 
choly. 

■  See  Iiitrodmaioa  to  the  Chnmioles  of  tho  C^noiicate.  t  Law'fe  Memoriala,  p. 

t  Memoin  uf  Jobn  Earl  of  SUir,  I9  an  tiupaitial  Hand.    LoodoD,  printed  for  C.  Cobbat,  p.  7. 
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Miss  Janet  Dalrymple,  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Stair  and  Dame  Mai^ 
garet  Ross,  had  engaged  herself  without  the  knowledgre  of  her  parents  to 
the  Lord  Rutherford,  who  was  not  acceptable  to  them  either  on  account  of 
his  political  principles,  or  his  want  of  fortune.  The  young  couple  broke  a 
piece  of  gold  together,  and  pledged  their  troth  in  the  most  solemn  manner ; 
and  it  is  said  Uie  young  lady  imprecated  dreadful  evils  on  herself  should 
she  break  her  plighted  faith.  Shortly  after,  a  suitor  who  was  favoured  DT 
Lord  Stair,  and  still  more  so  by  his  lady,  paid  his  addresses  to  Miss  Dal- 
rymple.  The  young  lady  refused  the  proposal,  and  being  pressed  on  the 
subject,  confessed  her  secret  engagement.  Lady  Stair,  a  woman  accus- 
tomed to  universal  submission,  (for  even  her  husband  did  not  dare  to  con- 
tradict her,)  treated  this  obj^tion  as  a  trifle,  and  iDRinted  upon  her  daughter 
yielding  her  consent  to  marry  the  new  suitor,  David  Dunbar,  son  and  heir 
to  David  Dunbar  of  Baldoon,  in  Wistonshire.  The  first  lover,  a  man  of 
very  high  spirit,  then  interfered  by  fetter,  and  insisted  on  the  right  he  had 
acquired  by  his  truth  plighted  with  the  voung  lady.  Lady  Stair  sent  him 
for  answer,  that  her  daughter,  sensible  of  her  undutitul  behaviour  in 
entering  into  a  contract  unsanctioned  by  her  parents,  had  retracted  her 
unlawful  vow,  and  now  refused  to  fulfil  her  engagement  with  him. 

The  luver,  in  return,  declined  positively  to  receive  such  an  answer  from 
any  one  but  his  mistress  in  person ;  and  as  she  had  to  deal  with  a  man 
who  was  both  of  a  most  determined  character,  and  of  too  high  condition  to 
be  trifled  with,  Lady  Stair  was  obliged  to  consent  to  an  interview  between 
Lord  Rutherford  and  her  daughter.  But  she  took  care  to  be  present  in 
person,  and  argued  the  point  with  the  disappointed  and  inoensed  lover 
with  pertinacity  equal  to  his  own.  She  particularly  insisted  on  the 
Levitical  law,  which  declares,  that  a  woman  shall  be  free  of  a  vow  which 
her  parents  dissent  from.  This  is  the  passage  of  Scripture  she  founded 
on:  — 

"  If  a  man  vow  a  tow  unto  the  Lord,  or  swear  an  oath  to  bind  his  soul 
with  a  bond  ^  he  shall  not  break  his  word,  be  shall  do  according  to  all  that 
prooeedeth  put  of  his  niouth. 

"  If  a  woman  also  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord*  and  bind  herself  by  a  bond, 
being  in  her  father's  house  in  her  youth ; 

"  And  her  father  hear  her  vow,  and  her  bond  wherewith  she  hath  bound 
her  soul,  and  her  father  shall  hold  his  peace  at  her :  then  all  her  vows 
shall  stand,  and  every  bond  wherewith  she  hath  bound  her  soul  shall 
stand. 

"  But  if  her  father  disallow  her  in  the  day  that  he  heareth ;  not  any  of 
her  vows,  or  of  her  bonds  wherewith  she  hath  bound  her  soul,  shall  stand : 
and  the  Lord  shall  forgive  her,  because  her  father  disallowed  her." — Num- 
bers, zxx.  2,  3,  4,  5. 

While  the  mother  insisted  on  these  topics,  the  lover  in  vain  conjured  ih# 
daughter  to  declare  her  own  opinion  and  feelings.  She  remained  totally 
overwhelmed,  as  it  seemed, — ^mute,  pale,  and  motionless  as  a  statue.  OnlT 
at  her  mother's  command,  stomly  uttered,  she  summoned  stren  j;th  enoago 
to  restore  to  her  plighted  suitor  the  piece  of  broken  gold,  which  was  the 
emblem  of  her  troth. 

On  this  he  burst  forth  into  a  tremendous  passion,  took  leave  of  the  mother 
with  maledictions,  and  as  he  left  the  apartment,  turned  back  to  say  to  his 
weak,  if  not  fickle  mistress,  **For  you,  madam,  you  will  be  a  world't 
wonder ;"  a  phrase  by  which  some  remarkable  dcgroe  of  calamity  is  usually 
implied.  lie  went  abroad,  and  returned  not  again.  If  the  last  Iiord  Ruther- 
ford was  the  unfortunate  party,  he  must  have  been  the  third  who  bore  that 
4tle,  and  who  died  in  1G85. 

The  marriage  between  Janet  Dalrymple  and  David  Dunbar  of  .^aldooo 
now  went  forward,  the  bride  showing  no  repugnance,  but  being  absolnteh 
passive  in  every  thing  her  mother  commanded  or  advised.    On  the  '«af  o? 
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be  marriafz:ei  which,  m  was  then  usaal,  was  celebrated  by  a  great  tuisem 
Dla^  of  friends  and  relations,  she  was  the  same — sad,  silent,  and  rcitif^ned, 
as  it  seemed,  to  her  destiny.  A  lady,  yery  nearly  connected  with  the  family) 
told  the  author  that  she  had  conversed  on  the  subject  with  one  of  the  brothers 
of  the  bride,  a  mere. lad  at  the  time,  who  had  ridden  before  his  sister  to 
church.  He  sud  her  hand,  which  lay  on  his  as  she  held  her  arm  round  his 
waist,  was  as  cold  and  damp  as  marble.  But,  full  of  his  new  dress,  and 
the  part  he  acted  in  the  procession,  the  circumstance,  which  he  long  aftex^ 
wards  remembered  with  oitter  sorrow  and  compunction,  made  no  impression 
on  him  at  the  time. 

The  bridal  feast  was  followed  by  dancing;  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
retired  as  usual,  when  of  a  sudden  the  most  wild  and  piercing  cries  were 
beard  from  the  nuptial  chamber.  It  was  then  the  custom,  to  prevent  any 
coarse  pleasantry  which  old  times  perhaps  admitted,  that  the  key  of  the 
nuptial  chamber  should  be  intrusted  to  the  brideman.  He  was  called  upon, 
but  refused  at  first  to  give  it  up,  till  the  shrieks  became  so  hideous  that  he 
was  compelled  to  hasten  with  others  to  learn  the  cause.  On  opening  the 
door,  they  found  the  bridegroom  lying  across  the  threshold,  dreadtuUy 
wounded,  and  streaming  with  blood.  The  bride  was  then  sought  for :  she 
was^ound  in  the  comer  of  the  large  chimney,  having  no  covering  save  her 
shift,  and  that  dabbled  in  gore.  Tnere  she  sat  grinning  at  them,  mopping 
and  mowing,  as  I  heard  the  expression  used ;  in  a  wor^  absolutely  insane. 
The  only  words  she  spoke  were,  "  Tak  up  your  bonny  bridegroom."  She 
surviyed  this  horrible  scene  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  having  been  married 
on  the  24th  of  August,  and  dying  on  the  12th  September,  1669.' 

The  unfortunate  Baldoon  recovered  from  his  wounds,  but  sternly  pro- 
hibited all  inquiries  respecting  the  manner  in  which  he  had  received  them. 
If  a  lady,  he  siud,  asked  him  any  questions  upon  the  subject,  he  would 
neither  answer  her  nor  speak  to  her  again  while  he  lived ;  if  a  gentleman, 
he  would  consider  it  as  a  mortal  affront,  and  demand  satisfiiction  as  having 
received  such.  He  did  not  very  long  survive  the  dreadful  catastrophe, 
having  met  with  a  fatal  injury  hj  a  faU  from  his  horse,  as  he  rode  between 
Leith  and  Holyrood-house,  of  which  he  died  the  next  day,  28th  March,  1682. 
Thus  a  few  years  removed  all  the  principal  actors  in  this  frightful  tragedy. 

Various  reports  went  abroad  on  this  mysterious  affair,  many  of  them  very 
inaccurate,  tnough  they  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  exaggerated.  It  was 
difficult  at  that  time  to  become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  a  Scottish 
family  above  the  lower  rank ;  and  strange  thinp  sometimes  took  place  there, 
into  which  even  the  law  did  not  scrupulously  inquire. 

The  credulous  Mr.  Law  says,  genendiy,  that  the  Lord  President  Stair  had 
a  daughter,  who  **  being  marriec^  the  night  she  was  bride  tn,  [that  is,  bedded 
uride,]  was  taken  from  her  bridegroom  and  harled  [dragged]  through  the 
nouse,  (by  spirits  we  are  given  to  understand,)  and  soon  aflerwards  died. 
Another  daughter,'^  he  says,  "  was  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit." 

My  friend,.  Mr.  Sharpe,  gives  another  edition  of  the  tale.  According  to 
ois  information,  it  vras  the  brideffroom  who  wounded  the  bride.  The  mar> 
riage,  according  to  this  account,  had  been  against  her  mother's  inclination, 
who  had  given  ner  consent  in  these  ominous  words :  "  Tou  may  marry  him, 
out  soon  shall  you  repent  it." 

I  find  still  another  account  darkly  insinuated  in  some  highly  scurrilous 
and  abusive  verses,  of  which  I  have  an  original  copy.  They  are  docketed 
as  being  written  "  Upon  the  late  Viscount  Stair  and  his  family,  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  of  Whitelaw.  The  marginals  by  William  Dunlop,  writer  in 
Edinburgh,  a  son  of  the  Laird  of  Househill,  and  nephew  to  tue  said  Sir 
William  ilamilton."  There  was  a  bitter  and  personal  quarrel  and  rivalry 
betwixt  the  author  of  this  libel,  a  name  which  it  richly  aeser\es,  and  Lord 
President  Stair ;  and  the  lampoon,  which  is  written  with  much  more  malioo 
ttian  art,  bears  the  following  motto: — 
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Sutirti  nftck,  mind,  wife,  tons,  rrnndMin.  ami  the  rest, 
Aia  wry,  false,  witch,  pesta,  |i«rriciUe,  poaseeml. 


Thit  inaligD.uit  satirist,  who  calls  up  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  famDj« 
does  uot  forget  the  fatal  bridal  of  Baldoon.  lie  seems,  though  his  Tersef 
are  as  obscure  as  unpoetical,  to  intimate,  that  the  violence  done  to  the  bride- 
groom was  by  the  intervention  of  the  foul  fiend  to  whom  the  young  ladj 
bad  resigned  herself,  in  case  she  should  break  her  contract  with  her  firit 
torer.  ilis  hypothesis  is  inconsistent  with  the  account  given  in  the  n<r^e 
apon  LaVv  Memorials,  but  easily  reconcileable  to  the  family  tradition. 

In  al  Stairs  oflBpiinc  we  no  diflbfenoe  know, 

Thejr  d**  the  femalmi  as  the  ma  lea  beeiow; 

So  he  of *■  daoffhter*!  marriaae  gave  the  ward, 

Like  a  true  ranal  to  Gienlooe'*  IjiinJ; 

He  knew  what  ahe  did  to  h«>r  auitor  plight,  1 

If  Bhe  ber  fiiith  to  Ratherftard  should  sllirht,  > 

Whirh.  like  hra  own,  for  trreed  he  broke  oatright' 

NirJc  did  Baldnon*s  postenor  rwht  dende. 

And.  sa  firal  substitute,  did  seise  the  bnde; 

Whate'er  he  to  his  mistress  did  or  said. 

He  threw  the  tNidefptxtm  from  the  nopttal  bed, 

Into  the  ohimnejr  did  so  his  rival  maal,  # 

His  hraisBd  bones  ne'er  were  cared  but  bjr  the  ML* 

One  of  the  marginal  notes  ascribed  to  William  Dunlop,  applies  to  the 
above  lines.  "  She  had  betrothed  herself  to  Lord  Rutherfoord  under  horrid 
imprecations,  and  afterwards  married  Baldoon,  his  nevoy,  and  her  mother 
was  the  cause  of  her  breach  of  faith." 

The  same  tragedy  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  couplet  and  note: — 

»  What  tnin  of  evraes  that  base  bmed  pnraoes, 

When  Ute  jroung  nephew  weda  old  nncle'a  spoose. 

The  note  on  the  word  unde  expliuns  it  as  meaning  "  Rutherfoord,  who 
should  have  married  the  Lady  Baldoon,  was  Baldoon's  uncle."  The  poetry 
of  this  satire  on  Lord  Stair  and  his  family  was,  as  already  noticed,  written 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton  of  Whitelaw,  a  rival  of  Lord  Stair  for  the  situa- 
tion of  President  of  the  Court  of  Session ;  a  person  much  inferior  to  that 
great  lawyer  in  talents,  and  equally  ill-treatea  by  the  calumny  or  Just  satire 
of  his  contemporaries,  as  an  unjust  and  partial  judee.  Some  ox  the  notes 
are  hj  that  curious  and  laborious  antiquary  Robert  Milne,  who,  as  a  virulent 
Jacobite,  willingly  lent  a  hand  to  blacken  the  family  of  Stair.f 

Another  ]7oet  of  the  period,  with  a  very  different  purpose,  has  left  an 
elegy,  in  which  he  darkly  hints  at  and  bemoans  the  fate  of  Uie  ill-^tarrea 


Syms< 

ner,  in  Galloway,  and  after  his  expulsion  as  an  Episcopalian,  following  the 
humble  occupation  of  a  printer  in  Edinburgh.  He  furnished  ihe  family  of 
Baldoon,  with  which  he  appears  to  have  been  intimate,  with  an  elegy  on  the 
tragic  event  in  their  family.  In  this  piece  he  treats  the  mournful  occasion 
of  the  bride's  death  with  mysterious  solemnity. 

The  verses  bear  this  title, — "  On  the  unexpected  death  of  the  virtuouf 
Lad;^  Mrs.  Janet  Dalrymple,  Lady  Baldoon,  younger,"  and  afford  us  the 
precise  dates  of  the  catastrophe,  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  easily 
ascertained.  "  Nupta  August  12.  Domum  Ducta  August  24.  Obiit  Sep- 
tember 12.  Sepult.  September  30,  1669.''  The  form  of  the  elegy  is  a  dia- 
logue betwixt  a  passenger  and  a  domestic  servant.  The  first,  recollecting 
that  he  had  passed  that  way  lately,  and  seen  all  around  enlivened  by  the 
appearances  of  mirth  and  festivity,  is  desirous  to  know  what  had  changed 

*  rhe  fiiU  fVom  his  hone,  by  which  he  was  killed. 

1 1  have  compared  the  satire,  which  ocrnri  in  the  flrst  mtame  of  the  carious  little  oolleotimi  calied  % 
■eai  ef  Soottisli  Pasquila.  1827.  with  that  which  has  a  more  full  teit.  and  mora  extended  mites,  an  1 1»  hieM 
torn  BIT  own  poeseieion.  by  Kia  of  Thomas  ThompMm.  Esq.  Reaisier-Dnpate.  In  the  seoood  Bo^k  U  Path 
f(*«a,  p.  72  b  a  moat  abosive  epitaph  on  Sir  James  HamUton  of  Whitelaw. 
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■0  gay  a  scene  into  mourning.    We  preserre  Uie  reply  of  the  serrant  ••  ■ 
■neeimen  of  Mr.  Symson's  verses,  which  are  not  of  toe  first  quality :— ^ 


Sir,  lis  tmth  r'la've  told. 


We  ilkl  eiijojr  icraat  mirth ;  but  now,  ab  nM, 
Oar  jtiyfal  moiik'b  tumeiJ  to  un  elexM. 
A  Tirtuoiu  laJjr.  mit  Umv  sinre  a  britle. 
Wms  til  a  hnpeful  pl«nt  bjr  niarriaiTB  ii«d. 
And  bnMcht  hniM  btttier.    We  did  all  rejofaiib 
Ereii  fur  ber  rake.    Bat  presieiitljr  our  Toioa 
Whs  lani'd  to  nHMiminK  ft*r  that  littl*  tima 
llurt  she'd  eigoy :  She  waned  io  bfr  prioie. 
For  Atnipua.  with  her  irupartial  knifa. 
Soon  cot  ber  thrwid,  and  iherrwiibai  her  lift; 
And  for  the  lime  we  mmy  it  well  renioujlMr, 
U  beinic  in  utifiirtaiiate  September: 
Where  we  niaat  leafe  her  till  the  reaorrectioo, 
*Tia  iben  th«  Sainta  eiuoy  titeir  fuU  perfoctMm.* 

Mr.  Symaon  also  poured  forth  his  elegiac  strains  upon  the  fate  of  the 
widowed  bridegroom,  on  which  subject,  aner  a  lon^  and  querulous  effusion, 
the  poet  arrives  at  the  sound  conclusion,  that  if  Baldoon  had  walked  on  toot, 
which  it  seems  was  his  eeneral  custom,  he  would  have  escaped  perishing  by 
a  fiill  from  horseback.  As  the  work  in  which  it  occurs  is  so  scarce  as  almost 
to  be  unique,  and  as  it  gives  us  the  most  full  account  of  one  of  the  actors  in 
this  tragic  tale  which  we  have  rehearsed,  we  will,  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious, 
insert  some  short  specimens  of  Mr.  Symson's  composition.    It  is  entitled,— 

"  A  Funeral  Elegie,  occasioned  by  the  sad  and  much  lamented  death  of 
that  worthily  respected  and  very  much  accomplished  gentleman,  David 
Dunbar,  younger  of  Baldoon,  only  son  and  apparent  heir  to  the  right  woi^ 
ahipful  Sir  David  Dunbar  of  Baldoon,  Knight  Baronet.  He  departed  this 
life  on  March  28,  1682,  having  received  a  bruise  by  a  fall,  as  he  was  riding 
the  day  preceding  betwixt  Leith  and  Holy-Rood-llouse ;  and  was  honour- 
tibky  interred  in  w  Abbey  church  of  Holy-Rood>Uouse,  on  April  4>  1682." 

Men  miabt,  and  ve.,  i^itlf  ton,  ennclodn 

Me  ffUiItT  of  the  wont  inKratitoda, 

Should  I  be  silent,  or  should  I  forbear 

At  this  aad  aoradent  tu  shed  a  tear; 

A  taarl  said  17  ah!  thai**  a  paUt  things 

A  very  lean,  slutht,  slender  oflerinir. 

Too  mean.  I'm  anra,  for  me,  wherewith  t'attaad 

The  unexpected  funeral  of  my  friend— 

A  Klaaa  or  briny  tears  cbari^  Qp  tn  th*  hrin  v 

Would  be  too  lew  for  me  lo  sbed  for  bin. 

The  poet  proceeds  to  state  his  intimacy  with  the  deceased,  and  the  con- 
stancy of  the  young  man's  attendance  on  public  worship,  which  was  regular, 
and  Imd  such  effect  upon  two  or  three  others  that  were  influenced  by  his 
example, 

So  that  nj  Moar  gainst  Priseian  mna. 
He,  only  be.  were  my  parishionera; 
Yea,  and  my  only  beareia. 

He  then  describes  the  deceased  in  person  and  manners,  from  which  it 
appears  that  more  accomplishments  were  expected  in  the  composition  of  a 
fine  gentleman  in  ancient  than  modern  times : 

Hia  body,  thoofh  not  very  lane  or  tall.  Familiar,  yet  not  oommon.  for  he  knew 

Waa  sprifhtly,  active,  rea  and  atrtmir  wHhaL  To  condescend,  and  keep  bis  distanoe  toa 

His  consUtouon  waa,  ir  nght  I've  yuusaed.  He  ns'd,  and  thai  most  eoBmooiy.  to  fo 

Blood  mixed  with  oboler.  said  to  he  the  best  On  fiiot :  I  wish  that  he  bad  still  done  so. 

In  *s  gnaiwe,  ooneewe.  speech,  diaooarse.  aitira^  Tb*  affoirs  of  etmrt  were  unto  him  well  knowa  t 

He  pnuttis'd  that  which  wise  men  stdl  admire.  Aim!  yet  mean  while  be  slifhted  not  his  own. 

Cummend.  and  recommend.  Wbat*s  that?  yoal  say:    He  knew  foil  well  how  to  behave  at  court, 

Tis  this :  He  ever  cboos'd  the  middle  way  And  vet  bat  seldome  did  thereto  resort ; 

*TwM  hoih  til*  extremes.    Amost  in  ev'ry  thiog  But  fov'd  the  country  life,  chooe'd  Ui  inure 

He  did  the  like,  tie  wenb  oor  mtkang :  Himself  to  past'raice  and  airricaltura ; 

Sparine,  yet  not  a  niggard ;  liberal.  Proving.  impn>vtn(t.  ditching,  trenching,  draining, 

Aad  yet  not  lavWi  or  a  pnidigal.  Viewing,  reviewing,  and  by  thoee  means  gaininc ; 

As  kiiowmg  when  to  spend  and  wh«n  to  spare ;  Planting,  trensplaniing.  levelling,  erecting 

Aad  thu%  a  leasoa  which  not  many  are  Walls,  chamhera.  hiNiaes,  terraces :  proyecting 

ArQaanited  with.    He  bashful  was,  yet  daring  Now  Uiia,  now  that  device,  this  draught,  that  measure 

When  he  saw  cause,  and  yet  therein  but  sparing, '  That  might  advance  bin  profit  with  his  pleasure. 


*  ThiaelagT  is  repcteted  in  the  appendix  to  a  topographical  work  bf  the  same  antbor, entitled  "A  Laige 
Ocacriprion  of  Galloway,  by  Andrew  Syntson.  Minister  or  Kirk  inner,**  Svo,  Taita,  Edinburgh.  1823.  The  rtT» 
fBwl  lentleiaaa's  elegies  are  extremely  rare,  nor  did  the  author  ever  see  a  copy  but  his  own,  which  is  bouns 
e»  witti  th«  Tripatiinrehiooii,  a  religiaiiia  poem  from  Uie  Biblical  History,  br  this  same  author 


to 
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Qvirk  in  his  t«rftaim.  honent  In  mmmeroa, 
Ijat  'n  hia  (]«'hIiiikk.  h«iii«  inucli  mv«i-r« 
Pniin  qiiirfc*  of  Imw.  sUil  reitdjr  lu  refer 
Hi»  tauMe  I'  Mn  hinietil  nuuiUry  nrhiter. 
H''  wait  acqtiaiiited  witli  rtwiiiuf  ntpliy. 
At  Ihnieiic.  nnil  iiKHleni  history  ; 
Wuh  itrchiUsriure  mkI  nurJi  iirU  i 
Wliicli  1  may  call  specifirJc 


Deny  »li  recrMtionc  with  the  immea 
or  Isthmian.  Pjrtliiaii,  and  Olympic  games; 
Exclnini  acMiiisi  tli«ni  uH  hcith  old  aiid  new 
BiKh  the  Nemttan  and  the  Leliueun  Uto: 
AilJiMln  all  pemaia  nmler  liwhext  pain. 
Always  lo  waia  mi  fuut,  and  liien  axain 
Order  nil  h<irws  to  be  hmiirh'd.  that  we 
MiKhl  nerer  nuira  the  hke  adventure  i 


Pit  for  a  Rratlrman ;  wid  surely  he 

I'hnt  knows  them  iiut.  at  lenst  m  si>r*e  decree, 

Mny  brook  tlie  title,  but  he  wanta  ibn  thtoff, 

b  but  a  shadow  ararce  worth  noiiciiic. 

He  Ifanird  the  French.  Iie*t  spoken  ii>  hw 

In  Tery  httJe  more  than  foiirty  dny*. 


Then  comes  the  full  burst  of  wo,  in  which,  instead  of  saying  much  him* 
•elf,  the  poet  informs  us  what  the  ancients  would  have  said  on  such  an 
occasion: 

A  heathen  poet,  at  the  newa,  no  donht. 
Would  have  exrlainied,  ami  funouiity  cryM  oat 
AxiiiMt  the  fMies.  lite  deYiniies  and  starra. 
What !  this  tlie  etfert  uf  plaiietarie  wmrrs  I 
Ws  miciit  have  seen  hiiii  race  and  rave,  yee  w< 
I'ls  very  like  we  niif  ht  have  heard  him  cunie 
Tlie  yenr,  the  nnaiih.  tbr  dny«  the  honr.  the  plaee* 
The  cuvipnuy,  the  wager,  and  the  race ; 

Supposing  our  readers  have  had  enough  of  Mr.  Symson's  verses,  and 
finding  nothing  more  in  his  poem  worthy  of  transcription,  we  return  to  the 
tragic  story. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  to  the  intelligent  reader,  that  the  witchcraft  of 
the  mother  consisted  only  in  the  ascendency  of  a  powerful  mind  over  a  weak 
and  melancholy  one,  and  that  the  harshness  witn  which  she  exercised  her 
superiority  in  a  case  of  delicacy,  had  driven  her  daughter  first  to  despair, 
then  to  frensy.  Accordingly,  Uie  author  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
tragic  tale  on  this  principle.  Whatever  resemblance  Lady  Ashton  may  be 
supposed  to  possess  to  the  celebrated  Dame  Margaret  Ross,  the  reader  must 
not  suppose  that  there  was  any  idea  of  tracing  the  portrait  of  the  first  Lord 
Viscount  Stair  in  the  trickv  and  mean-spirited  Sir  William  Ashton.  Lord 
Stair,  whatever  might  be  his  moral  qualities,  was  certainly  one  of  the  first 
statesmen  and  lawyers  of  hio  age. 

The  imaginary  castle  of  Wolrs  Crag  has  been  identified  by  some  lover  of 
locality  with  that  of  Fast  Castle.  The  author  is  not  competent  to  judge  of 
the  resemblance  betwixt  the  real  and  ima^nary  scene,  havine  never  seen 
Fast  Castle  except  from  the  sea.  But  fortalices  of  this  description  are  found 
occupying,  like  osprey's  nests,  projecting  rocks,  or  promontories,  in  many 
parts  of  we  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the  position  of  Fast  Castle  seems 
oertainly  to  resemble  that  of  Wolfs  Crag  as  much  as  any  other,  while  its 
vicinity  to  the  mountain  ridge  of  Lammermoor,  renders  the  assimilation  a 
probable  ouq. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  bridegroom  by  a 
fall  from  horseback,  has  been  in  the  novel  transferred  to  the  no  less  unfor- 
tunate lover. 


[%*  It  seems  proper  to  append  to  the  author's  Introduction,  a  letter  don* 
cerning  the  Bride  or  Lammermoor,  addressed,  in  1823,  to  the  late  Sir  James 
Stewart  Denham,  of  Coltness,  by  his  relation,  Sir  Robert  Dalrymple  Home 
Elphinstone,  of  Logic  Filphinstone.  These  baronets  were  both  connected  in 
blood  with  the  unfortunate  heroine  of  the  romance.  The  letter  was  first 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Post  for  October  10, 18^. 

2b  GxNiEAL  SiE  Jambs  Stewart  Denhax,  Baet. 

8e|iliaib«rft,189lL 

Mr  Deae  Sie  Jambs,  — Various  circumstances  have  occurred  which  have 
anavoidably  prevented  my  returning  an  earlier  answer  to  your  queries  re- 
garding our  unfortunate  relative  —  "  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor."  I  shall 
now  have  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  wishes,  in  as  far  as  an  in* 
dilTerent  memory  will  enable  me  to  do  so. 

"  The  Bride  of  Baldoon"  (for  such  has  always  been  her  designatioa  \m 
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wir  family)  was  the  Honourable  Janet  Daliymple,  eldest  daughter  of  cm 
great-great-grandfather,  James  Viscount  of  Stair,  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Manr ;  sister  to  the  first  Karl 
of  that  name,  and  to  our  great-grandfather  the  Lord  President  Sir  Hugh 
Dalrymple  of  North  Berwick ;  and  consequently  our  greatr^rand  aunt 

She  was  secretly  attached,  and  had  plighted  her  faith,  to  the  Lord  Ruthei^ 
lord,  when,  under  the  auspices  of  her  moSier,  a  less  amiable,  but  much  more 
opulent  suitor-iippeared,  in  the  person  of  David  Dunbar,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Darid  Dunbar  of  Baldoon,  (an  ancestor  of  the  Selkirk  family,)  whose 
addreoses  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  submitted  to  with  the  greatest  aver- 
sion, from  their  being  ungenerously  persisted  in  afler  his  being  informed  of 
her  early  attachment  and  solemn  engagement.  To  this  man,  nowever,  she 
was  ultimately /brcoj  to  five  her  hand. 

The  result  of  this  cruel  and  unnatural  sacrifice  was  nearly,  if  not  exactly, 
AS  related  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  On  the  marriage-night,  soon  after  the 
yoang  couple  were  left  alone,  violent  and  continued  screams  were  heard  to 

Sroceed  from  the  bridal-chamber,  and  on  the  door  (which  was  found  locked) 
eing  forced  open,  the  bridegroom  was  found  extended  on  the  floor,  stabbea 
and  weltering  in  his  blood,  while  the  bride  sat  in  the  comer  of  the  large 
fire-place,  in  a  state  of  the  most  deplorable  frenzy,  which  continued  without 
any  lucid  interval  until  the  period  of  her  death.  She  survived  but  a  short 
time,  during  which  (with  the  exception  of  the  few  words  mentioned  by  Sir 
Walter  Soott — '*  Ye  nae  taen  up  your  bonny  bridegroom'')  she  never  spoke, 
and  refused  all  sustenance. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  Sir  Walter  as  the  fact,  was,  that  the  forlorn 
and  distracted  victim,-  seeing  no  other  means  of  escaping  from  a  &te  which 
she  beheld  with  disgust  and  abhorrence,  had  in  a  fit  of  oesporation  inflicted 
the  fatal  wound  upon  her  selfish  and  unfeeling  husband.  But  in  justice  to 
tiie  memory  of  our  unhappy  relative,  we  may  be  permitted  to  regret  Sir 
W^alter's  not  having  been  made  acquainted  with  a  tradition  long  current  in 
the  part  of  the  country  where  the  tragical  event  took  place,  —  namely,  that 
from  the  window  having  been  found.open,  it  was  conjectured  that  the  lover 
had,  during  the  bustle  and  confusion  occasioned  by  the  preparations  for  the 
marriage-feast,  and  perhaps  by  the  oonnivanoe  of  some  servant  of  the  family, 
contrived  to  min  aamission  and  to  secrete  himself  in  the  bridal  chamber, 
from  whence  ne  had  made  his  escape  into  the  garden  after  baring  fought 
with  and  severely  wounded  his  successful  rival — a  conclusion  strengthened 
by  other  concurring  circumstances,  and  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact 
of  young  Baldoon  having,  to  his  latest  breath,  obstinately  refused  to  give 
any  explanation  on  the  subject,  and  which  might  well  iustify  a  belief  that 
he  was  actuated  by  a  desire  of  concealing  the  particulars  of  a  rpncontre, 
^e  causes  and  conseauences  of  which  he  might  justly  consider  ab  equally 
discreditable  to  himselr.  The  unfortunate  lover  was  said  to  have  disappeared 
immediately  after  the  catastrophe  in  a  manner  somewhat  mysterious  ;  but 
dispart  of  the  storj  has  escaped  my  recollection. 

Wbile  on  the  subject  of  this  calamitous  event,  I  cannot  help  ofiering  some 
)bservation8  on  the  principal  personages  introduced  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
narrative,  aU  of  whom  are  more  or  less  interesting  both  to  you  and  me. 

The  character  of  Sir  William  Ashton  certainly  cannot  be  considered  as  u 
^ir  representation  of  our  eminent  and  respectable  ancestor  If)rd  Stair,  to 
whom  he  bears  little  resemblance,  either  as  a  politician  or  a  gentleman ; 
and  Sir  Walter  would  seem  wishful  to  avoid  the  application,  when  he  says 
that,  on  acquiring  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Lords  of  njivenswood.  Sir  William 
^ad  removal  certain  old  family  portraits  and  replaced  them  by  "  those  of 
ting  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope  and  Lord  Stair, 
two  distinguished  Scots  lawyers ;"  but  on  this  point  some  less  ambiguous 
Intimation  would  have  been  very  desirable,  and  having  in  the  character  of 
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Lucy  Ashton  stuck  so  closely  to  the  character  of  the  daughter,  the  uuthor 
should,  in  fairness,  have  been  at  more  pains  to  prevent  that  of  the  Lord 
Keeper  from  being  considered  as  an  equally  fair  representation  of  the 
father ;  an  omission  of  which  the  descenciiuita  of  Lord  Stur  have,  I  think, 
some  reason  to  complain. 

In  Lady  Ashton,  the  character  of  our  great-great-grandmother  seems  in 
many  respects  more  faithfully  delineated,  or  at  least  less  misrepresented. 
She  vras  an  ambitious  and  interested  woman,  of  a  masculine  character  and 
understanding,  and  the  transaction  regarding  her  daughter's  marriage  was 
believed  to  have  been  her's,  and  not  her  husband's,  who,  from  his  numerous 
important  avocations,  as  Lord  President,  Privy  Councillor,  and  active  assis- 
tant in  the  management  of  Scottish  affairs,  had  probably  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  take  much  personal  concern  in  family  arrangements. 

The  situation  of  youne  Ravenswood  bears  a  sufficiently  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  LordRutherford,  who  was  an  amiable  and  high  spirited 
young  man,  nobly  born  and  destitute  of  fortune,  and  who,  if  the  above 
account  is  to  be  credited,  as  to  the  manner  and  pkue  in  .which  he  thought 
proper  to  chastise  his  successful  rival,  seems  to  have  been  not  ill  cut  out  for 
a  hero  of  romance.  And  as  to  young  Baldoon,  of  whom  little  is  known 
beyond  what  has  been  related  above,  he  seems  to  have  a  more  respectable 
representation  than  deserved  in  the  person  of  Bucklaw. 

The  story  was,  I  have  understood,  communicated  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by 
our  worthy  friend,  the  late  Mrs.  Murray  Keith,  who  seems  to  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars,  excepting  those  to  which  I  have 
more  especially  alluded ;  which,  as  a  friend  and  connexion  of  the  family, 
had  she  known,  she  would  not  have  failed  to  mention ;  and  in  as  far  as  his 
information  went  (with  the  exception  of  his  having  changed  the  scene  of 
action  from  the  toesi  coast  to  the  €4ut,)  Sir  Walter  seems  to  have  adhered  to 
fkcts  as  closely  as  could  well  be  expected  in  a  work  bearing  the  general 
stamp  of  fiction  But,  if  the  memory  of  so  disastrous  and  distressing  a 
family  anecdote  was  to  be  preserved  and  handed  down  to  posterity  in  a  story 
so  singularly  affecting,  and  by  an  author  the  most  popular  of  our  own  or 
any  otner  ago,  while  it  was  surely  of  importance  to  avoid  any  such  offensive 
misrepresentation  of  character  as  that  to  which  I  have  alluded,  it  was  at 
the  same  time  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  author  of  the  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor  should  have  been  ignorant  of  a  tradition  so  truly  worthy  of  credit ; 
throwing  so  much  satisfactory  li^ht  on  an  event  equallv  tragical  and  mye- 
terious,  and  which,  while  a  judicious  management  of  the  circumstances 
might  have  increased  rather  than  diminished  the  interest  of  the  narrative^ 
would  have  left  a  less  painful  impression  regarding  our  unhappy  and  unfbr^ 
Innate  relative,  '*  The  Bride  of  Baldoon." 

With  best  regards  from  all  here,  to  you  and  Lady  Stewart^ 
I  remain,  my  dear  Sir  James, 
Ever  most  trulv  yours, 

BOBBET  DaLBTMFIJE  HoRMl  ELPBINSTOm.! 
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C||0]ittr  t||t  /int. 

Bj  nak  and  keel  to  wia  yoar  bread, 
Wi*  whigmaleenet  for  tbem  wba  need* 
Whilk  la  a  gentle  trade  indeed 

To  oany  Uw  naberlauiie  oa. 

OlA  80HO. 

Fbtt  hare  been  in  my  secret  while  I  was  compiling  these  namtives,  not 
Is  it  pYobabie  that  they  will  ever  become  public  during  the  life  of  their 
author.  Even  were  that  event  to  happen,  I  am  not  ambitious  of  the 
honoured  distinction,  digiio  morutrari.  I  confess,  that,  were  it  safe  to 
cherish  such  dreams  at  all,  I  should  more  enjoy  the  thought  of  remaining 
behincl  the  ourtun  unseen,  like  the  ingenious  manager  of  Punch  and  his 
wife  Joan,  and  enjoying  the  astonishment  and  conjectures  of  my  audience. 
Then  might  I,  perchance,  hear  the  productions  of  the  obscure  Peter 
Pattieson  praised  by  the  judicious,  and  admired  by  the  feeling,  engrossing 
the  young,  and  attracting  cTen  the  old ;  while  the  critic  traced  their  fame 
up  to  some  name  of  literary  celebrity,  and  the  question  when,  and  by 
wnom,  these  tales  were  written,  filled  up  the  pause  of  oonTcrsation  in  a 
hundred  circles  and  ooteries.  This  I  may  never  enjoy  during  my  lifetime ; 
but  farther  than  this,  I  am  certain,  my  vanity  should  never  induce  me  to 
aspire. 

I  am  too  stubborn  in  habits,  and  too  little  polished  in  manners,  to  envy 
or  aspire  to  the  honours  assigned  to  my  litenuy  contemporaries.  I  could 
not  think  a  whit  more  high^  of  myself  were  I  even  found  worthy  to 
"  come  in  place  as  a  lion,"  for  a  winter  in  the  great  metropolis.  I  could 
not  rise,  turn  round,  and  show  all  my  honours,  from  the  shaggy  mane  to 
the  tufted  tail,  roar  you  an  'twere  any  nightingale,  and  so  lie  oovm  again 
like  a  well-behaved  beast  of  show,  and  all  at  the  cheap  and  easy  rate  of  a 
eup  of  coffee,  and  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  as  thin  as  a  wafer.  And  I 
eould  ill  stomach  the  fulsome  flattery  with  which  the  lady  of  the  evening 
indulges  her  show-monsters  on  such  occasions,  as  she  crams  her  parrots 
with  sugar-plums,  ui  order  to  make  them  talk  before  company.  I  cannot 
be  tempted  to  **  come  aloft"  for  these  marks  of  distinction,  and,  like  im- 
prisoned Samson,  I  would  rather  remain — if  such  must  be  the  alternative^ 
all  my  life  in  the  mill-house,  grinding  for  my  very  bread,  than  be  brought 
forth  to  make  sport  for  the  Philistine  lords  and  ladies.  This  proceeds  from 
no  dislike,  rea]^  or  affected,  to  the  aristocracy  of  these  realms.  But  they 
have  their  place,  and  I  have  mine ;  and,  like  the  iron  and  earthen  vessels 
in  the  old  fable,  we  can  scarce  come  into  collision  without  my  beine  the 
sufferer  in  every  sense.  It  may  be  otherwise  with  the  sheeto  which  I  am 
BOW  writing.    These  may  be  opened  and  laid  aside  at  pleasure ;  by  amusing 

B  (13) 
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theiiiselTes  with  the  perusal,  the  great  will  excite  no  false  hopes;  hj 
neglecting  or  condemning  them,  they  will  inflict  no  pain ;  and  how  seldom 
can  they  converse  with  those  whose  minds  have  toiled  for  their  delight, 
without  doing  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

In  the  better  and  wiser  tone  of  feeling,  which  Oyid  only  expresses  in  on^ 
line  to  retract  in  that  which  follows,  I  can  address  these  quires — 

Pamr,  mc  invideo,  tifte  wie,  bftrr,  ibu  in  urbem. 

Nor  do  I  join  the  regret  of  the  illustricus  exile,  that  he  himself  could  not 
in  person  acoompany  the  volume  which  he  sent  forth  to  the  mart  of  litera- 
ture, pleasure,  and  luxury.  Were  there  not  a  hundred  similar  instances 
on  record,  the  fate  of  my  poor  friend  and  schoolfellow,  Dick  Tinto,  would 
bo  sufficient  to  warn  me  against  seeking  happiness,  in  the  celebrity  which 
attaches  itself  to  a  successful  cultivator  of  the  fine  arts. 

Dick  Tinto,  when  he  wrote  himself  artist,  was  wont  to  derive  his  origin 
from  the  ancient  family  of  Tinto,  of  that  ilk,  in  Lanarkshire,  and  occa- 
sionally hinted  that  he  had  somewhat  derogated  from  his  gentle  blood,  in 
using  the  pencil  for  his  principal  means  of  support.  But  if  Dick's  pedigree 
was  correct,  some  of  his  ance.9tor8  must  have  suffered  a  more  heaw  declen- 
sion, since  the  good  man  his  father  executed  the  necessary,  ancT,  I  trust, 
the  honest,  but  certainly  not  very  distin^ished  emplovment,  of  tailor  in 
ordinary  to  the  village  of  Langdirdum  in  the  west.  Under  his  humble 
roof  was  Richard  born,  and  to  his  father's  humble  trade  was  Richard, 
i;reatly  Qpntrary  to  his  inclination,  early  indentured.  Old  Mr.  Tinto  had, 
however,  no  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  having  compelled  tlie 
youthful  genius  of  his  son  to  forsake  its  natural  bent.  He  fared  like  the 
schoolboy,  who  attempts  to  stop  with  his  finger  the  spout  of  a  water  cistern, 
while  the  stream,  exasperated  at  this  compression,  escapes  by  a  thousand 
uncalculated  spirts,  and  wets  him  all  over  for  his  pains.  Even  so  fared  the 
senior  Tinto,  when  his  hopeful  apprentice  not  only  exhausted  all  the  chalk 
in  makine  sketches  upon  the  shop-board,  but  even  executed  several  cari- 
catures 01  his  father's  best  customers,  who  began  loudly  to  murmur,  that  it 
was  too  hard  to  have  their  persons  deformed  by  the  vestments  of  the 
father,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  turned  into  ridicule  by  the  pencil  of  the 
son.  This  led  to  discredit  and  loss  of  practice,  until  the  old  tailor,  yielding 
to  destiny  and  to  the  entreaties  of  his  son,  permitted  him  to  attempt  his 
fortune  in  a  line  for  which  he  was  better  qualified. 

There  was  about  this  time,  in  the  village  of  Langdirdum,  a  peripatetie 
brother  of  the  brush,  who  exercised  his  vocation  sub  Jove  irigido^  the 
object  of  admiration  to  all  the  boys  of  the  village,  but  especially  to  Dick 
Tinto.  The  age  had  not  yet  adopted,  amongst  other  unworthy  retrench- 
ments, that  illiberal  measure  of  economy,  which,  supplying  by  written 
characters  Uie  lack  of  svmbolical  representation,  closes  one  open  and 
easily  accessible  avenue  of  instruction  and  emolument  against  the  students 
of  the  fine  arts.  It  was  not  yet  permitted  to  write  upon  the  plastered  door- 
way of  an  ale-house,  or  the  suspended  sign  of  an  inn,  "  The  Old  Maepie," 
or  ''  The  Saracen's  Uead,"  substituting  that  cold  desoription  for  the  lively 
effigies  of  the  plumed  chatterer, '  or  the  turban'd  frown  of  the  terrific 
soldan.  That  early  and  more  simple  ase  considered  alike  the  necessities 
of  all  ranks,  and  depicted  the  symbols  of  good  cheer  so  as  to  be  obvious  to 
all  capacities;  well  judging,  that  a  man  who  could  not  read  a  syllable, 
might  nevertheless  love  a  pot  of  good  ale  as  well  as  his  better  educated 
neighbours,  or  even  as  the  parson  himself.  Acting  upon  this  liberal 
principle,  publicans  as  yet  hung  forth  the  painted  emblems  of  their 
calling,  and  sign-painters,  if  they  seldom  feasted,  did  not  at  least  absolutely 
starve. 

To  a  worthy  of  this  decayed  profession,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
Diok  Tinto  became  an  assistant;  and  thus,  as  is  not  unusual  iiiiioii|[ 
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hefiTeD-bom  geniuses  in  this  dej^artment  of  the  fine  arts,  began  to  paint 
before  he  had  any  notion  of  drawing. 

His  taient  for  observing  nature  soon  induced  him  to  rectify  the  errors, 
and  soar  above  the  instructions,  of  his  teacher.  He  particularly  shone  in 
paintine  horses,  that  being  a  favorite  sign  in  the  Scottish  villages ;  and,  in 
tracing  his  progress,  it  is  beautiful  to  observe,  how  by  de^ees  he  learned 
to  shorten  the  busks,  and  prolong  the  legs  of  these  noble  animals,  until  they 
eame  to  look  less  like  crocodiles,  and  more  like  nags.  Detraction,  which 
always  pursues  merit  with  strides  proporticmed  to  its  advancement,  has 
indeed  alleged,  that  Dick  once  upon  a  tune  painted  a  horse  with  five  legs, 
instead  of  four.  I  might  have  rested  his  defence  upon  the  license  allowed 
to  that  branch  of  his-  profession,  which,  as  it  permits  all  sorts  of  singular 
and  irregular  combinations,  may  be  allowed  to  extend  itself  so  far  as  to 
bestow  a  limb  supernumerary  on  a  favourite  subject.  But  the  cause  of  a 
deceased  friend  is  sacred ;  and  I  disdain  to  bottom  it  so  superficially.  I 
have  visited  the  sign  in  question,  which  yet  swings  exalted  in  the  village  of 
Langdirdum ;  and  I  am  ready  to  depone  upon  oath,  that  what  has  been 
idly  mistaken  or  misrepresented  as  being  tue  fifth  leg  of  the  horse  is,  in 
fad,  the  tail  of  that  quadruped,  and,  considered  with  reference  to  the  pos- 
ture in  which  he  is  delineated,  forms  a  circumstance,  introduced  and 
managed  with  great  and  successful,  though  daring  art.  The  nag  beins 
represented  in  a  rampant  or  rearing  posture,  the  tail,  which  is  prolonged 
till  it  touches  the  ground,  appears  to  form  a  poini  d'appui,  and  ^ives  the 
firmness  of  a  tripod  to  the  figure,  without  ^ich  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive,  placed  as  the  feet  are,  how  the  courser  could  maintain  his  ground 
without  tumbling  backwards.  This  bold  conception  has  fortunately  fallen 
into  the  custody  of  one  by  whom  it  is  duly  valued ;  for,  when  Dick,  in  his 
more  advanced  state  of  proficiencr,  became  dubious  of  the  propriety  of  so 
daring  a  deviation  from  the  established  rules  of  art,  and  was  desirous  to 
execute  a  picture  of  the  publican  himself  in  exchange  fbr  this  juvenile  pro- 
duction, tne  ooorteous  offer  was  declined  by  his  judicious  employer,  who 
had  observed,  it  seems,  that  wlien  his  ale  failed  to  do  its  duty  in  conciliating 
his  guests,  one  glance  at  his  sign  was  sure  to  put  them  in  good  humour. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
Dick  Tinto  improved  his  touch,  and  corrected,  by  the  rules  of  art,  the  luxu- 
riance of  a  fervid  imagination.  The  scales  fell  from  his  eyes  on  viewing 
the  sketches  of  a  contemporary,  the  Scottish  Teniers,  as  Wilkie  has  been 
deservedly  styled.  He  threw  dovm  the  brush,  took  up  the  crayons,  and, 
amid  hunger  and  toil,  and  suspense  and  uncertainty,  pursued  the  path  of 
his  profession  under  better  auspices  than  those  of  his  original  master.  Still 
the  first  rude  emanations  of  his  genius  (like  the  nursery  rhymes  of  Pope, 
oould  these  be  recovered)  will  be  dear  to  the  companions  of  Dick  Tinto's 
youth.  There  is  a  tankard  and  gridiron  painted  over  the  door  of  an  obscure 
change^ioase  in  the  Back-wynd  of  Qandercleuch — But  I  feel  I  must  tear 
myself  from  the  subject,  or  chvell  on  it  too  long. 

Amid  his  wants  and  struggles,  Dick  hod  recourse,  like  his  brethren,  to 
levyins  that  tax  upon  the  vanity  of  mankind  which  he  could  not  extract 
from  their  taste  and  liberality — in  a  word  he  painted  portraits.  It  was  in 
this  more  advanced  state  of  proficiency,  when  Dick  had  soared  above  his 
original  line  of  business,  and  nighly  disdained  any  allusion  to  it,  that,  after 
having  been  estranged  for  several  years,  we  again  met  in  the  viila^  of 
Qandercleuch,  I  holding  my  present  situation,  and  Dick  painting  copies  of 
the  human  face  divine  at  a  guinea  per  head.  This  was  a  small  premium, 
yet,  in  the  first  burst  of  business,  it  more  than  sufficed  for  all  Dick's  mode- 
late  wants ;  so  that  he  occupied  an  apartment  at  the  Wallace  Inn,  cracked 
his  jest  with  impunity  even  upon  mine  host  himself,  and  lived  in  respect 
and  observance  with  the  chambermaid,  hosUer,  and  waiter. 

Th(/se  halcyon  days  were  too  serene  to  last  long.    When  his  h<mour  the 
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Laird  of  G&ndercleuch,  with  his  wife  and  three  danghters,  tiie  miDister,  tfat 

f  auger,  mine  eiteemed  patron  Mr.  Jedediah  Gleishbotham,  and  some  round 
ozen  of  the  feuars  and  farmers,  had  been  consigned  to  immortality  by 
Tinto's  brush,  custom  began  to  slacken,  and  it  was  impossible  to  ring  more 
than  crowns  and  half-crowns  from  the  hard  hands  of  the  peasants,  whose 
ambition  led  them  to  Dick's  painting  room. 

Still,  though  the  horizon  was  OTerclouded,  no  storm  for  some  time  ensued. 
Mine  host  had  Christian  faith  with  a  lodger,  who  had  been  a  good  paymaster 
as  long  as  he  had  the  means.    And  from  a  portrait  of  our  landlord  himselft 

froupod  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  in  the  style  of  Rubens,  which  sud- 
enly  appeared  in  the  best  parlour,  it  was  evident  that  Dick  had  found 
some  moae  of  bartering  art  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Notlung,  however,  is  more  precarious  than  resources  of  this  nature.  It 
was  observed,  that  Dick  became  in  his  turn  the  whetstone  of  mine  host's 
wit,  without  venturing  either  at  defence  or  retaliation ;  that  his  easel  vras 
transferred  to  a  garret-room,  in  which  there  was  scarce  space  for  it  to  stand 
upright ;  and  that  he  no  longer  ventured  to  join  the  weekly  club,  of  which 
he  had  been  once  the  life  and  soul.  In  short,  Dick  Tinto'6  friends  feared 
that  he  had  acted  like  the  animal  called  the  sloth,  which,  having  eaten  up 
the  last  green  leaf  upon  the  tree  where  it  has  established  itself,  ends  by 
tumbling  down  from  the  top,  and  dying  of  inanition.  I  ventured  to  hint 
this  to  Dick,  recommended  his  transferring  the  exercise  of  his  inestimable 
tfUent  to  some  other  sphere,  and  forsaking  the  common  which  he  might  be 
said  to  have  eaten  bare. 

"  There  is  an  obstacle  to  my  change  of  residence/'  said  my  friend,  grasping 
my  hand  with  a  look  of  solemnity. 

"A  bill  due  to  my  landlord,  I  am  afraid?"  replied  I,  with  heartfelt 
sympathy;  "if  any  part  of  my  slender  means  can  assist  in  this  emer* 
gence— " 

"  No,  by  the  soul  of  Sir  Joshua  I"  answered  the  generous  youth,  '*  I  will 
never  involve  a  friend  in  the  consequences  of  my  own  misfortune.  There 
is  a  mode  by  which  I  can  regain  my  liberty ;  and  to  creep  even  through  a 
common  sewer,  is  better  than  to  remain  in  prison." 

I  did  not  perfectly  understand  what  my  friend  meant.  The  muse  of 
painting  appeared  to  have  failed  him,  and. what  other  goddess  he  could 
invoke  in  his  distress  was  a  mystery  to  me.  We  parted,  however,  without 
farther  explanation,  and  I  did  not  again  see  him  until  three  days  alier,  when 
he  summoned  me  to  partake  of  the^/by  with  which  his  landlord  proposed 
to  regale  him  ere  his  departure  for  ^iinbureh. 

I  round  Dick  in  hieh  spirits,  whistline  while  he  buckled  the  small  knap- 
sack, which  contained  his  colours,  brushes,  pallets,  and  clean  shirt.  That 
he  parted  on  the  best  terms  with  mine  host,  was  obvious  from  the  cold  beef 
set  forth  in  the  low  parlour,  flanked  by  two  mugs  of  admirable  brown  stout ; 
and  I  own  my  curiosity  was  excited  concerning  the  means  through  whic^ 
the  face  of  my  friend's  affairs  had  been  so  suddenly  improved.  1  did  not 
suspect  Dick  of  dealing  with  the  devil,  and  by  what  eiurtnly  means  he  had 
extricated  himself  thus  happily,  I  was  at  a  total  loss  to  conjecture. 

lie  perceived  my  curiosity,  and  took  me  by  the  hand.  "  My  friend,"  he 
said,  **  fain  would  I  conceal,  even  from  you,  the  degradation  to  which  it  has 
been  necessary  to  submit,  in  order  to  accomplish  an  honourable  retreat  from 
QandercUuch.  But  what  avails  attempting  to  conceal  that,  which  musi 
needs  betray  itself  even  by  its  superior  excellence?  All  the  village — all 
the  parish— all  the  world*- will  soon  discover  to  what  poverty  has  reduced 
Richard  Tinto." 

A  sudden  thoueht  here  struck  me— I  had  observed  that  our  landlord  wore, 
>n  that  memorable  morning,  a  pair  of  bran  new  velveteens,  instead  of  hii 
ancient  thicksets. 

"What^"  said  I,  drawing  my  right  hand,  with  the  fore-fingw  and  thumb 
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KMsed  together,  nimblj  from  mj  right  haunch  to  m)  left  shoulder.  "  joa 
ve  condescended  to  resume  the  paternal  arts  to  which  jou  were  fijst  bred 
—  long  stitches,  ha,  Dick  7" 

He  repelled  this  unlucky  conjecture  with  a  frown  Jind  a  pshaw,  indicatirt 
of  indigjnant  contempt,  and  leading  me  into  another  room,  showed  me,  rest- 
ing against  the  wall,  the  majestic  head  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  grim  as 
when  severed  from  the  trunk  bj  the  orders  of  the  felon  Edward. 

The  painting  was  executed  on  boards  of  a  substantial  thickness,  and  the 
top  decorated  with  irons,  for  suspending  the  honoured  effigy  upon  a  sign- 
poet. 

"  There,"  he  said,  **  my  friend,  stands  the  honour  of  Scotland,  and  my 
ahame — ^yet  not  so— rather  the  shame  of  those,  who,  instead  of  encouraging 
art  in  its  proper  sphere,  reduce  it  to  these  unbecoming  and  unworthy  ex- 
tremities." 

I  endeavoured  to  smooth  the  ruffled  feelings  of  my  misused  and  indignant 
friend.  I  reminded  him,  that  he  ought  not,  like  the  stag  in  the  faUe,  to 
despise  the  quality  which  had  extricated  him  from  difficulties,  in  which  his 
talents,  as  a  portrait  or  landscape  piunter,  had  been  found  unavailing. 
Above  all,  I  praised  the  execution,  as  well  as  conception,  of  his  painting, 
and  reminded  him,  that  far  from  feeling  dishonoured  by  so  superb  a  speci- 
men of  his  talents  beinf  exposed  to  the  general  view  of  the  public,  he  ought 
rather  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  augmentation  of  nis  celebrity,  to 
which  its  public  exhibition  must  necessarily  give  rise. 

"  You  are  right,  my  friend  —  you  are  right,"  replied  poor  Dick,  his  eye 
kindling  with  enthusiasm;  "why  should  I  shun  the  name  of  an  —  an"  — 

She  hesitated  for  a  phrase)  —  "an  outH>fHioors  artist?  Ho^rth  has  intro- 
luced  himself  in  tnat  character  in  one  of  his  best  engravings — Domeni- 
chino,  or  somebody  else,  in  ancient  times — Morland  in  our  own,  have  exer- 
cised their  talents  in  this  manner.  And  wherefore  limit  to  the  rich  and 
hieher  classes  alone  the  delight  which  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art  is  cal- 
omated  to  inspire  into  all  classes  ?  Statues  are  placed  in  the  open  air,  why 
should  Painting  be  more  niggardly  in  displaying  her  master-pieces  than  her 
sister  Sculpture  ?  And  yet,  my  friend,  we  must  part  sudaenly ;  the  car- 
penter is  coming  in  an  hour  to  put  up  the— the  emblem ;  and  truly,  with  all 
mj  philosophy,  and  your  consolatory  encouragement  to  boot,  I  would  rather 
wish  to  leave  Oandercleuch  before  that  operation  commences." 

We  partook  of  our  genial  host's  parting  ban<juet,  and  I  escorted  Dick  on 
his  walk  to  Edinburgh.  We  partea  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  just  as 
we  heard  the  distant  cheer  of  the  boys  which  accompanied  the  mounting  of 
the  new  symbol  of  the  Wallace-Uead.  Dick  Tinto  mended  his  pace  to  get 
out  of  hearing  —  so  little  had  either  early  practice  or  recent  philosophy  re- 
conciled him  to  the  character  of  a  sign-painter. 

In  Edinburgh,  Dick's  talents  were  aiscovered  and  appreciated,  and  he 
received  dinners  and  hints  from  several  distinguished  ju<&es  of  the  fine  arts. 
But  these  eentlemen  dispensed  their  criticism  more  wulingly  than  their 
eash,  and  Dick  thought  he  ne^ed  cash  more  than  criticism.  He  tbctefore 
•ought  London,  the  universal  mart  of  talent,  and  where,  as  is  usual  in  gene- 
ral marts  of  most  descriptions,  much  more  of  each  commodity  is  exposed  to 
■ale  than  can  ever  find  purchasers. 

Dick,  who,  in  serious  earnest,  was  supposed  to  have  considerable  natural 
talents  for  his  profession,  and  whose  vain  and  sanguine  disposition  never 
permitted  him  to  doubt  for  a  moment  of  ultimate  success,  threw  himself 
noadlonf  into  the  crowd  which  jostled  and  struggled  for  notice  and  prefer- 
ment. He  elbowed  otliers,  and  was  elbowed  himself;  and  finally,  by  dint 
of  intrepidity,  fought  his  way  into  some  notice,  painted  for  the  prize  at  tho 
Institution,  had  pictures  at  the  exhibition  at  Somerset-house,  and  damned 
the  hanging  committee.  But  poor  Dick  was  doomed  to  lose  the  fi^ld  he 
Sought  so  gallantly.    In  the  fine  arts,  there  is  scarce  an  alternative  betwixt 
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difltingaished  sucoess  and  absolute  failure ;  and  as  Dick's  zeai  and  industry 
were  unable  to  ensure  the  first,  he  fell  into  the  distresses  which,  in  hib  con- 
dition, were  the  natural  consequences  of  the  latter  altemaUve.  Ho  was  for 
a  time  patronized  by  one  or  two  of  those  judicious  persons  who  make  a 
virtue  of  being  singular,  and  of  pitching  their  own  opinions  against  those 
of  the  world  in  matters  H>f  taste  and  crittcbm.  But  tuey  soon  tired  of  poor 
Tinto,  and  laid  him  down  as  a  load,  upon  the  principle  of  which  a  spoilt 
child  throws  away  its  plaything.  Misery,  I  fear,  took  him  up,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  a  premature  grave,  to  which  he  was  carried  from  an  obscure 
lodging  in  Swallow-street,  where  he  had  been  dunned  by  his  landlady  within 
doors,  and  watched  by  bailiffs  without,  until  death  came  to  his  relief.  A 
comer  of  the  Morning  Post  noticed  his  death,  generously  adding,  that  his 
manner  displayed  considerable  genius,  though  his  style  was  rather  sketchy ; 
and  referred  to  an  advertisement,  which  announced  that  Mr.  Varnish,  a 
well-known  printseller,  had  still  on  hand  a  very  few  drawings  and  paintings 
by  Richard  Tinto,  Esquire,  which  those  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
wish  to  complete  their  collections  of  modem  art,  were  invited  to  visit  with- 
out delay.  So  ended  Dick  Tinto  I  a  lamentable  proof  of  the  great  trath, 
that  in  the  fine  arts  mediocrity  is  not  permitted,  and  that  he  who  cannot 
ascend  to  the  very  top  of  the  ladder,  will  do  well  not  to  put  his  foot  upon  it 
at  all. 

The  memory  of  Tinto  is  dear  to  me,  from  the  recollection  of  the  many 
conversations  which  we  have  had  together,  most  of  them  turning  upon  my 
present  task.  He  was  delighted  with  my  progress,  and  talked  of  an  orna- 
mented and  illustrated  edition,  with  heads,  visnettes,  and  cuU  dt  lamped  all 
to  be  designed  by  his  own  patriotic  and  friend W  penciL  He  prevailed  upon 
an  old  sergeant  of  invalids  to  sit  to  him  in  the  character  ot  Bothwell,  the 
life-^uard's-man  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  bellman  of  Gandercleuch 
in  that  of  David  Beans.    But  while  he  thus  proposed  to  unite  his  own 

Sowers  with  mine  for  the  illustratiota  of  these  narratives,  he  mixed  many  «i 
ose  of  salutary  criticism  with  the  panegyrics  which  my  composition  was  a 
times  so  fortunate  as  to  call  forth. 

"  Your  characters,"  he  said,  "  my  dear  Pattieson,  make  too  much  use  of 
the  gob  box;  they  patter  too  much  — (an  elegant  phraseology,  which  Dick 
had  learned  while  painting  the  scenes  of  an  itinerant  company  of  players) 
— there  is  nothing  in  whole  pages  but  mere  chat  and  dialogue." 

"  The  ancient  philosopher,"  said  I  in  reply,  '*  was  wont  to  say,  '  Speak, 
that  I  may  know  thee ;'  and  how  is  it  possible  for  an  author  to  introduce  his 
personae  aramatU  to  his  readers  in  a  more  interesting  and  effectual  manner, 
than  by  the  dialogue  in  which  each  is  represented  as  supporting  his  own 
appropriate  character  7" 

**  It  is  a  false  conclusion,"  said  Tinto ;  "  I  hate  it,  Peter,  as  I  hate  an 
unfilled  cann.  I  will  grant  you,  indeed,  that  speech  is  a  &culty  of  some 
value  in  the  intercourse  of  human  affairs,  and  I  will  not  even  insist  on  the 
doctrine  of  that  Pythagorean  toper,  who  was  of  opinion,  that  over  a  bottle 
speaking  spoiled  conversation,  but  I  will  not  allow  that  a  professor  of  the 
fine  arts  has  occasion  to  embody  the  idea  of  his  scene  in  language,  in  ordor 
to  impress  upon  the  reader  its  reality  and  its  effect.  On  the  contrary,  I 
will  be  judeed  by  most  of  your  readers,  Peter,  should  these  tales  ever 
become  public,  whether  you  have  not  given  us  a  page  of  talk  for  every  single 
idea  which  two  words  might  have  communicated,  while  the  posture » and 
nanner,  and  incident,  accurately  drawn,  and  brought  out  by  appropriate 
colouring,  would  have  preserved  all  that  was  woruy  of  preservation,  and 
eaved  these  everlasting  said  he's  and  said  she's,  with  which  it  has  been  your 
pleasure  to  encumber  your  pages." 

I  replied,  "  that  he  confounded  the  operations  of  the  pencil  and  the  pen ; 
that  the  serene  and  silent  art,  as  painting  has  been  called  by  one  or  oar 
first  living  poets,  necessarily  appeiued  to  the  eye,  because  it  had  not  tbt 
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OTf^LB  for  addressing  the  ear ;  whereas  poetry,  or  that  8]^ie8  of  cumpoez- 
tion  whi^h  approached  to  it,  laj  under  the  necessity  of  doing  absolutely  the 
reverse,  and  addressed  itself  to  the  ear,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  that 
interest  which  it  could  not  attain  through  the  medium  of  the  eye." 

Dick  was  not  a  whit  sta^;gered  by  my  arp;ument,  which  he  contended  waa 
founded  on  misrepresentation.  **  Description,"  he  said,  "  was  to  the  author 
of  a  romance  ezactlv  what  drawing  and  tinting  were  to  a  painter ;  words 
were  his  colours,  ana,  if  properly  employed,  they  could  not  tail  to  place  the 
scene,  which  he  wished  to  conjure  up,  as  effectually  before  the  mind's  eye* 
as  the  tablet  or  canvass  presents  it  to  the  bodily  organ.  The  same  rules," 
he  contended,  "applied  to  both,  and  an  exuberance  of  dialogue,  in  the 
former  case,  was  a  verbose  and  laborious  mode  of  composition  which  went 
to  confound  the  proper  art  of  fictitious  narrative  with  toat  of  the  drama,  a 
widely  different  species  of  composition,  of  which  dialogue  was  the  very 
essence,  because  lul,  excepting  the  language  to  be  made  use  of,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  by  the  dresses,  and  persons,  and  actions  of  the  performers 
upon  the  sta^.  But  as  nothing,"  said  Dick,  **  can  be  more  dull  than  a  long 
narrative  written  upon  the  plan  of  a  drama,  so  where  you  have  approached 
most  near  to  that  species  of  composition,  by  indulging  in  prolonged  scenes 
of  mere  conversation,  the  course  of  your  story  has  become  chill  and  con- 
strained, and  you  have  lost  the  power  of  arresting  the  attention  and  exciting 
the  ima^nation,  in  which  upon  other  occasions  you  may  be  considered  as 
having  succeeded  tolerably  well." 

I  made  mv  bow  in  requital  of  the  compliment,  which  vras  probably  thrown 
in  by  way  of  placebo^  and  expressed  myself  willing  at  least  to  make  one 
ferial  of  a  more  straight-forward  style  of  composition,  in  which  mj  actors 
should  do  more,  and  say  less,  than  in  my  former  attempts  of  this  kind. 
Dick  gave  me  a  patronizing  and  approving  nod,  and  observed,  that,  finding 
me  so  docile,  he  would  communicate,  for  the  benefit  of  my  muse,  a  subject 
which  he  had  studied  with  a  view  to  his  own  art. 

"  The  story,"  he  said,  "  was,  by  tradition,  affirmed  to  be  truth,  although 
as  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  had  passed  away  since  the  events  took  place, 
some  *loubt  upon  the  accuracy  of  all  the  particulars  might  be  reasonably 
entert  lined." 

Wb^n  Dick  Tinto  had  thus  spoken,  he  rummaged  his  portfolio  for  the 
sketch  from  which  he  proposed  one  day  to  execute  a  picture  of  fourteen  feet 
by  eifht.  The  sketch,  which  was  cleverly  executed,  to  use  the  appropriate 
phraso,  represented  an  ancient  hall,  fitted  up  and  furnished  in  what  we  now 
call  the  taste  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  age.  The  light,  admitted  from  the  upper 
part  of  a  hieh  casement,  fell  upon  a  female  figure  of  exquisite  beauty,  who, 
m  an  attitude  of  speechless  terror,  appeared  to  watch  the  issue  of  a  debate 
betwixt  two  other  persons.  The  one  was  a  young  man  in  the  Vandyke  dress 
common  to  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  who,  with  an  air  of  indignant  pride,  tes- 
tified by  the  manner  in  which  he  raised  his  head  and  extended  his  arm, 
leemed  to  be  urging  a  claim  of  right,  rather  than  of  favour,  to  a  lady,  whose 
ace,  and  some  resemblance  in  their  features,  pointed  her  out  as  the  mother 
of  the  younger  female,  and  who  appeared  to  listen  with  a  mixture  of  dis- 
ploasi!re  and  impatience. 

Tixito  produced  his  sketch  with  an  air  of  mysterious  triumph,  and  gased 
on  it  bs  a  fond  parent  looks  upon  a  hopeful  child,  while  he  anticipates  the 
faturt.  fi^re  he  is  to  make  m  the  world,  and  ^e  height  to  which  he  will 
raise  tne  nonour  of  his  family.  He  held  it  at  arms  length  from  me,— he 
held  IS  closer, — he  placed  it  upon  the  top  of  a  chest  of  drawers,  closed  the 
lowor  shutters  of  the  casement,  to  adjust  a  downward  and  favourable  light,— 
tell  back  to  the  due  distance,  dragged  me  after  him, — shaded  his  face  with 
his  band,  as  if  to  exclude  all  but  the  favourite  object, — and  6nded  by  spoiling 
a  chUd's  copy-hook,  which  he  rolled  up  so  as  to  serve  for  'he  darkened  tube 
of  an  usuatour     I  fimcy  my  expressions  of  enthusiasm  hod  not  be^o  iq 
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K^ptftrUon  to  hw  own*  for  he  presently  exclaimed  with  vehemence,  "  Mr 
ttieeoni  I  used  to  think  jon  had  an  eye  in  your  head/' 
1  vindioated  mv  claim  to  the  uoual  allowance  of  yisnal  ornuw. 
.  **  Yet,  on  mj  honour/'  said  Dick,  **  I  would  swear  you  nad  been  torn 
blind,  since  rt^u  hare  ftiled  at  the  first  glance  to  discoTer  the  sabject  and 
meaning  of  Uiat  sketch.  I  do  not  mean  to  praise  my  own  performance,  I 
leave  th(>ee  arta  to  others ;  I  am  sensible  of  my  deficiencies,  oonscioua  that 
my  dmwtng  and  colouring  may  be  improved  by  the  time  I  intend  to  dedicate 
lit  the  art«  But  the  eonceptioii — tiie  expression — the  positions — these  tell 
the  »tt>rT  to  everv  one  who  looks  at  the  sketch ;  and  if  I  can  finish  the  pic> 
lure  witWul  dim'inution  of  Uie  original  conception,  the  name  of  Tinto  shall 
ao  m^M^  be  smi^heriNl  bv  the  mists  of  envy  and  intrigue/' 

I  replied.  ^'  that  I  admired  the  sketch  exceedingly ;  but  that  to  andentand 
Its  hkU  ttl^rtl.  I  felt  it  abeolutely  aeceesary  to  be  informed  of  the  salject." 

**  That  is  the  verv  thing  I  cennlain  of,"  answered  Tinto ;  "  yon  have 
acc%i9H>«ned  vxmieelf  so  much  to  these  creeping  twilight  details  of  yours, 
that  T\^)i  aiy^  Vci^Sfte  incapable  ef  receiving  that  instant  and  vivid  flash  of 
e«uivH^k««%»  which  daits  on  the  mind  from  seeing  the  happy  and  ezpressiye 
e^^MhinatioAs  \^  a  single  soeue^  and  which  gather  from  the  position,  attitude, 
aiHl  c\^menaii<»  of  the  siKxssent.  not  only  the  history  of  the  past  lives  of 
the  ^r^^Myees  w|wewnt<Nj,  snd  the  nature  of  the  business  on  which  they 
ai^  iwiUMKtUtcIv  eusaeiNt  but  lifts  even  the  veil  of  futurity,  and  aflbrds  s 
•hr^^\l  cMccMt  ai  their  funite  R>rtune«.** 

^"^  l«i  th4kt  cai^K"'  rvflhfHi  L  ^  Paiutittg  excels  the  Ape  of  the  renowned 
Oi^MT^  «li^  l^kwqMai«t.  which  only  meddled  with  the  past  and  the  present  ; 
M^v.  :^W  c\\>4»  that  xvrr  Nature  who  aiwds  her  sutjects ;  for  I  protest  to 
ysH^.  iV-lu  that  ut«^  I  permitlcd  to  peep  into  that  Elisabetbcfaamber,  and 
tie^  tW  |««r«^MK»  xvu  h»t^  Aketched  oouvgrsing  in  flesh  and  blood,  I  should 
»^^  W  la  >^  »y<ifcc  ^:w«»u<  the  nature  of  thnr  business,  than  I  am  at  this 
m^^M^*^l  ^h;V  Kv^l*<  at  i\»ur  sketchk  CWr  geueraDy,  from  the  languishiDg 
^^  ^^^  tW  ^\^i^  l*i>i .  and  the  <«re  yv«  have  taken  to  present  a  veiy  hand- 
^MM^"  W^«t  v*«t  the  pan  ^"^  the  ceutiesuML  I  fiiiiumi   there  is  some  refoenoe 

^  ^^  ^^'^  >^***  ^m'N  ptytsuTtw  te  ^«rm  9«ch  a  held  conjecture?^  smd  Tinto. 
^^**^  ^'^  >^i^vC^5  <wtfnwt»i?»«tf  w*.tii  wV>:h  yen  see  the  man  tirge  his  suit— 
l»^  *>*v<v^<5.^^  ;Ha4  MtjoKty  ^i-Twa:-  .^IT  the  yvus^ger  f^nsale — the  stem  air  of 
*»^"-x'  ><v  ^A^e^nrr '»«:n*«  i»  tW  ,*ia*r  wvmanu  whose  looks  express  at  once 


^^;^*  v^^<y^iK<i  )^^  9^  Yt  ac«-<r^  «Tvn:c.  ^  *  tr*  Jt^rrmiimtiftn  to  peraiift 

k.  w  ^  Vn-  ksik*  *\^cy*«*  iL*  t>  TV  mv  lear  T^neix'*  hsjBlJ  t,  interrupting 
*'^^  ^  V^^  ^K*«s*'  ?**ifcH  »*  i^r-tsMcbc  act  <€Xr.  Fuff  in  the  Critic  who 
<|^»*JM^$  a  >«V  .«f  Awrxx-Mcd  9vu«nKir  inie  the  tafstnsim  sibkeof  Lord 

V^    <^*vN<  •ks^ro.it  fVafc.^  ?vvCHf^  ISsni^  *I  aium  yen  arc  perfectly 
^      *^*^  ^*  ^^^  ^  K»wi»«yr  *  )Ki«y  <vamuwwMn  «n  11  ■■  is*swss_'—i  am  uawilliof 
?jv*^v^  \i  V  *«^--W  .f^  tihe  9^M«Mnf  ^  i?i  iiiiiusirii,  mx  pictme,  and 
*^  "^  '»*C  at  ^-w  «««•-  -fltiK  a  «  >rtKt  Sw  v;ur  *wn  ma.     T«b  mart  know 


!S^**m^*"^  "**»'«*  '«*'<'  *•>  V  ;  >•«  tth*.  .'^  si^a?W^  M  ifci  umt  ef  Bnrt  Lotiiiaj 
^^  ^""""^"v^stVitf^K  I  «:«»  fiTk^W  aitf  fA*f  smummins  «C  Enmnaeimoor  by 
^^  J^^>^«**»-*  X  ^*yvv«HrM  ^^  jvuM  -  mm  rill  hT  ms^Hnic*  m  limi  &sncl    Tbose 

-i^.>N^^^*^*^^ ^''^*** ^^  *^  ^'*  "'^^  '^  '^'**  esrsued.  I  wui4iJ  fbrtweor 
^.^!^^  "^  *^"  *  -ti^-nt-ov^eiw  n  iht  ^e<c*t^w«r%«M«i  whaw  the  ^>ed  fwdwife 
%^i«M»  "-  *  ^v***-'»*v%^  %*o>  ^ft^  %.^  r^  1  thf  ,<eec*».  a»|  :>^  1  ntj  wbcb  hud 
eV%.  ^^""^'^  '*  *^  ^^'  .  'i»-^-^-»  »^  fc  unw**  ^>  nn  f  iininj,  nnd  aJagBlar, 
1^. ^  ^^    *  '*^*  ^  »»  ^^  •  •  ••*^    H%-*-*Mo  ii«  w^  V  ^mr  ijhe  «U  ninsin 
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prop^rtioii  to  Ids  own,  for  he  presently  exclaimed  with  vehemenee,  **  Blr 
rattieson,  I  used  to  think  jou  had  an  eye  in  jour  head." 

1  vindicated  my  claim  to  the  usual  allowance  of  visual  organs. 

**  Yet,  on  my  honour,"  said  Dick,  "  I  would  swear  you  nad  been  torn 
blind,  since  you  have  failed  at  the  first  glance  to  discover  the  subject  and 
meaning  of  that  sketoh.  I  do  not  mean  to  praise  mj  own  performance,  I 
leave  these  arts  to  others ;  I  am  sensible  of  my  deficiencies,  conscious  that 
my  drawing  and  colouring  may  be  improved  by  the  time  I  intend  to  dedicate 
to  the  art.  But  the  conception — the  expression — the  positions — these  tell 
the  story  to  every  one  who  looks  at  the  sketoh ;  and  if  I  can  finish  the  pic- 
ture without  diminution  of  the  original  conception,  the  name  of  Tin  to  shall 
no  more  be  smothered  by  the  mists  of  envy  and  intrigue." 

I  replied,  "  that  I  admired  the  sketoh  exceedingly ;  but  that  to  understand 
its  full  m^rit,  I  felt  it  absolutely  necessary  to  be  informed  of  the  subject." 

"That  is  the  very  thing  I  complain  of,"  answered  Tinto;  "you  have 
accustomed  yourself  so  much  to  tnese  creeping  twilight  details  of  yours, 
that  you  are  oecome  incapable  of  receiving  that  instant  and  vivid  flash  of 
conviction,  which  darts  on  the  mind  from  seeing  the  happy  and  expressive 
combinations  of  a  single  scene,  and  which  gather  from  the  position,  attitude, 
and  countenance  of  the  moment,  not  only  the  history  of  the  past  lives  of 
the  personages  represented,  and  the  nature  of  the  business  on  which  they 
are  immediately  engaged,  but  lifts  even  the  veil  of  futurity,  and  afibrds  a 
shrewd  guess  at  their  future  fortunes." 

"In  Siat  case,"  replied  I,  "Painting  excels  the  Ape  of  the  renowned 
Gines  de  Passamont,  which  only  meddled  with  the  past  and  the  present ; 
nay,  she  excels  that  very  Nature  who  affords  her  suojecto ;  for  I  protest  to 
you,  Dick,  that  were  I  permitted  to  peep  into  that  Elizabeth-chamber,  and 
see  the  persons  you  have  sketehed  conversing  in  flesh  and  blood,  I  should 
not  be  a  jot  nearer  guessing  the  nature  of  their  business,  than  I  am  at  this 
moment  while  looking  at  your  sketoh.  Only  generally,  from  the  languishing 
look  of  the  young  laoy,  and  the  care  you  have  taken  to  present  a  very  hanf 
some  leg  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman,  I  presume  there  is  some  reference 
to  a  love  affair  between  them." 

"  Do  you  really  presume  to  form  such  a  bold  conjecture  ?"  said  Tinto. 
''And  the  indignant  earnestness  with  which  you  see  the  man  urge  his  suit — 
the  unresisting  and  passive  despair  of  the  younger  female — the  stem  air  of 
inflexible  determination  in  the  elder  woman,  whose  looks  express  at  once 
consciousness  that  she  is  acting  wrong,  and  a  firm  determination  to  persist 
in  the  course  she  has  adopted " 

"  If  her  looks  express  all  this,  my  dear  Tinto,"  replied  I,  interrupting 
him,  "  your  pencil  rivals  the  dramatic  art  of  Mr.  Puff  in  the  Critic,  who 
crammed  a  whole  complicated  sentence  into  the  expressive  shake  of  Lord 
Burieigh's  head." 

"My  good  friend,  Peter,"  replied  Tinto,  "I  observe  you  are  perfectly 
incomgible ;  however,  I  have  compassion  on  your  dulness,  and  am  unwillins 
you  should  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  understanding  my  picture,  and 
of  gaining,  at  the  same  time,  a  subject  for  your  own  pen.  You  must  know 
then,  last  summer,  while  I  was  taking  sketehes  on  the  coast  of  East  Ix>thiaa 
and  Berwickshire,  I  was  seduced  into  the  mountains  of  Lammermoor  by 
the  account  I  received  of  some  remains  of  antiquity  in  that  district.  Those 
with  which  I  was  most  struck,  were  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  in  which 
that  Elizabeth-chamber,  as  you  call  it,  once  existed.  I  resided  for  two  or 
three  days  at  a  farm-house  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the  aged  goodwife 
wan  well  ac(^uainted  with  the  history  of  the  castle,  and  the  evente  which  had 
taken  place  m  it.  One  of  these  was  of  a  nature  so  interesting  and  singular, 
that  my  attention  was  divided  between  my  wish  to  draw  the  old  ruins  in 
landscape,  and  to  represent,  in  a  history-piece,  the  singular  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  it.    Here  are  my  notes  of  the  tale/'  said  poor  Dick,  luindini^ 
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A  parcel  of  loose  scraps,  partly  scratched  over  wiih  his  pencil,  partij  with 
his  pen,  -where  outlines  of  caricatures,  sketches  of  turrets,  miUs,  old  gables^ 
and  dovecots,  disputed  the  ground  with  his  written  memoranda. 

"  I  proceeded,  nowever,  to  decipher  the  substance  of  the  manuscript  aa 
well  as  I  could,  and  wove  it  into  tne  following  Tale,  in  which,  foUowing  in 
part,  tbjiu^h  not  entirely,  mj  friend  Tinto's  aavice,  I  endeavoured  to  render 
mj  narrative  rather  descriptive  than  dramatic.  My  favourite  propensitj* 
however,  has  at  times  overcome  me,  and  my  persons,  like  many  others  ir 
Ibis  talking  world,  speak  now  and  then  a  grcMbt  deal  more  than  they  act. 
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In  the  gor^  of  a  pass  or  mountain  glen,  ascending  from  the  fertile  plains 
of  East  Lothian,  there  stood  in  former  times  an  extensive  castle,  of  which 
only  the  ruins  are  now  visible.  Its  ancient  proprietors  were  a  race  of 
powerful  and  warlike  barons,  who  bore  the  same  name  with  the  castle  itself 
which  was  Ravenswood.  Their  line  extended  to  a  remote  period  of  antiquity, 
and  they  had  intermarried  with  the  Douglasses,  Humes,  Swintons,  Hays, 
and  other  families  of  power  and  distinction  in  the  same  country.  Their 
history  was  frequently  involved  in  that  of  Scot^d  itself,  in  whose  annals 
their  feats  are  recorded.  The  Castle  of  Ravenswood,  occupvine  and  in 
some  measure  commanding,  a  pass  betwixt  Berwickshire,  or  the  Merse,  as 
the  south-eastern  province  of  Scotland  is  termed,  and  the  Lothians,  was  of 
importance  both  in  times  of  Ibreien  war  and  domestic  discord.  It  was  fre* 
(|uently  besiesed  with  ardour,  and  defended  with  obstinaisy,  and,  of  course, 
its  owners  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  story.  But  their  house  had  its 
revolutions,  like  all  sublunary  thinn ;  it  became  greatly  declined  from  its 
splendour,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century ;  and  towurds  the  period 
of  the  Revolution,  the  last  proprietor  of  Ravenswood  Castle  saw  himself 
compelled  to  part  with  the  ancient  family  seat,  and  to  remove  himself  to  a 
lonely  and  sea-beaten  tower,  which,  situated  on  the  bleak  shores  between 
Saint  Abb's  Head  and  the  village  of  Eyemouth,  looked  out  on  the  lonely  and 
boisterous  German  Ocean.  A  Uack  domain  of  wild  pasture-land  surrounded 
their  new  residence,  and  formed  the  remains  of  their  property. 

Lord  Ravenswood,  the  heir  of  this  ruined  family,  was  far  from  bendins 
his  mind  to  his  new  condition  of  life.  In  the  civil  war  of  1689,  he  haa 
espoused  the  sinking  side,  and  although  he  had  escaped  without  the  forfeit- 
ure of  life  or  land,  his  blood  had  been  attainted,  and  nis  title  abolished.  He 
was  now  called  Lord  Ravenswood  only  in  courtesy. 

This  forfeited  nobleman  inherited  the  pride  and  turbulence,  though  not 
the  fortune  of  his  house,  and,  as  he  imputed  the  final  declension  of  his 
family  to  a  particular  individual,  he  honoured  that  person  with  his  full  por- 
tion of  hatred.  This  was  the  very  man  who  had  now  become,  by  purcham, 
proprietor  of  Ravenswood,  and  the  domains  of  which  the  heir  of  the  house 
now  stood  dispossessed.  He  was  descended  of  a  family  much  less  ancient 
•han  that  of  Lord  Ravenswood,  and  which  had  onlv  risen  to  wealth  ami 
ykoUtictU  importance  during  the  great  civil  wars.  He  himself  hr.d  been  bred 
«o  the  bar,  and  had  held  high  offices  in  the  state,  maintaining  throogh  life 
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the  caaraoter  of  a  skilful  fisher  in  the  troubled  waters  of  a  state  d'vided  bj 
iactioDH,  and  governed  by  delegated  authority ;  and  of  one  who  oontrired  to 
amass  considerable  sums  of  money  in  a  country  where  there  was  but  little 
to  be  gathered,  and  who  equally  knew  the  value  of  wealth,  and  the  various 
means  of  augmenting  it,  and  using  it  as  an  engine  of  increasing  his  powor 
and  influence. 

Thus  qualified  and  gifted,  he  was  a  dangerous  antagonist  to  the  fierce  and 
imprudent  Ravenswood.  Whether  he  htul  given  him  ^ood  cause  for  the 
enmity  with  which  the  Baron  regarded  him,  was  a  point  on  which  men 
spoke  differently.  Some  said  the  quarrel  arose  merely  from  the  vindictive 
spirit  and  envy  of  Lord  Ravenswood,  who  could  not  patiently  behold 
another,  though  by  just  and  fair  purchase,  become  the  proprietor  of  the 
estate  and  castle  of  his  forefathers.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  public, 
prone  to  slander  the  wealthv  in  their  absence,  as  to  flatter  them  in  their 
presence,  held  a  less  charitaole  opinion.  They  said,  that  the  Lord  Keeper 
(for  to  this  height  Sir  William  Ashton  had  ascended)  had,  previous  to  the 
final  purchase  of  the  estate  of  Ravenswood,  been  concerned  in  extensive 
pecuniary  transactions  with  the  former  proprietor ;  and,  rather  intimating 
what  was  probable,  than  affirming  any  thing  positively,  they  asked  which 
party  was  likely  to  have  the  advantagje  in  stating  and  enforcing  the  claims 
arising  out  of  these  complicated  affairs,  and  more  than  hinted  the  advan- 
tages which  the  cool  lawyer  and  able  politician  must  neoessarilv  possess 
over  the  hot,  fiery,  and  imprudent  character,  whom  he  had  involved  in  legal 
toils  and  pecuniary  snares. 

The  character  of  the  times  ae^ravated  these  suspicions.  *'  In  those  days 
there  was  no  king  in  Israel."  Since  the  departure  of  James  VI.  to  assume 
the  richer  and  more  powerful  crown  of  England,  there  had  existed  in  Scot- 
land  contending  parties,  formed  among  the  aristocracy,  by  whom,  as  their 
intrigues  at  the  court  of  Saint  James's  chanced  to  prevail,  the  delegated 
powers  of  sovereignty  wer»  alternately  swayed.  The  evils  attending  upon 
this  system  of  government,  resemble  those* which  afflict  the  tenants  of^an 
Irish  estate,  the  property  of  an  absentee.  There  was  no  supreme  power, 
claiming  and  possessing  a  general  interest  with  the  community  at  large,  to 
whom  the  oppressed  might  appeal  from  subordinate  tyranny,  either  for 
justice  or  for  mercy.  I^t  a  monarch  be  as  indolent,  as  selnsh,  as  much 
disposed  to  arbitrary  powor  as  he  will,  still,  in  a  free  country,  his  own  inte- 
rests are  so  clearly  connected  with  those  of  the  public  at  large,  and  the  evil 
consequences  to  his  own  authority  are  so  obvious  and  imminent  when  a  dif- 
ferent  course  is  pursued,  that  common  policy,  as  well  as  common  feeling, 
point  to  the  equal  distribution  of  justice,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the 
throne  in  righteousness.  Thus,  even  sovereigns,  remarkable  for  usurpation 
and  tyranny,  have  been  found  rigorous  in  the  administration  of  justice 
among  their  subjects,  in  cases  where  their  own  power  and  passions  were  not 
compromised-. 

It  is  very  different  when  the  powers  of  sovereignty  are  delegated  to  the 
head  of  an  aristocratic  faction,  rivalled  and  pressed  closely  in  the  race  of 
ambition  by  an  adverse  leader.  His  brief  and  precarious  enjoyment  of 
power  must  be  employed  in  rewarding  his  partisans,  in  exten<iiiig  his  in- 
fluence,  in  oppressing  and  crushing  his  adversaries.  Even  Abon  Hassan, 
the  most  disinterested  of  all  viceroys,  for^t  not,  during  his  caliphate  of  one 
day,  to  send  a  don4ieur  of  one  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  his  own  household ; 
and  the  Scottish  vicegerents,  raised  to  power  by  the  strength  of  their  faction, 
failed  not  to  embrace  the  same  means  of  rewarding  them. 

The  administration  of  justice,  in  particular,  was  infected  by  the  most 
gross  partiality.  A  case  of  importance  scarcely  occurred,  in  which  there 
was  not  some  ground  for  bias  or  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  who 
were  so  little  able  to  withstand  the  temptation,  that  the  adage,  "  Show  me 
ttio  man,  and  I  will  show  you  the  law,"  became  as  prevalent  as  it  was  sean- 
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dftloQ*  One  cormptioD  led  the  w&y  to  others  still  more  gross  and  )vrolll- 
caie.  The  Judge  who  lent  his  sacred  authority  in  one  case  to  support  a 
friend,  and  in  another  to  crush  an  enemy,  and  whose  decisions  were  lound^ad 
on  family  connexions,  or  political  relations,  could  not  be  supposed  inacoes> 
■ible  to  direct  personal  motiyes ;  and  the  purse  of  the  wealthy  was  too  often 
belieyed  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  to  weigh  down  the  cause  of  the  poor 
litigant.  The  subordinate  officers  of  the  law  affected  little  scruple  oonoem- 
ing  bribery.  Pieces  of  plate,  and  bags  of  money,  were  sent  in  presents  to 
the  king's  counsel  to  influence  their  conduct,  and  poured  forth,  says  a  con- 
temporary writer,  like  billets  of  wood  upon  their  floors,  without  eyen  the 
decency  uf  concealment. 

In  such  times,  it  was  not  oyer  uncharitable  to  suppose,  that  the  states- 
man, practised  in  courts  of  law,  and  a  powerful  member  of  a  triumphant 
eabal,  might  find  and  use  means  of  advantage  over  his  less  skilful  and  less 
fikvoured  adversary ;  and  if  it  had  been  supposed  that  Sir  William  Ashton's 
oonscience^  had  been  too  delicate  to  profit  by  these  advantages,  it  was  believed 
that  his  ambition  and  desire  of  extending  his  wealth  and  consequence,  found 
as  strong  a  stimulus  in  the  exhortations  of  his  lady,  as  the  daring  aim  of 
Macbeth  in  the  days  of  yore. 

Lady  Ashton  was  of  a  family  more  distinguished  than  that  of  her  lord, 
an  advantage  which  she  did  not  fail  to  use  to  the  uttermost,  in  maintaining 
and  extending  her  husband's  influence  over  others,  and,  unless  she  was 
greatly  belied,  her  own  over  him.  She  had  been  beautiful,  and  was  stately 
and  migestic  in  her  appearance.  Endowed  by  nature  with  strong  powers 
and  violent  passions,  experience  had  taught  her  to  employ  the  one,  and  to 
oonceal,  if  not  to  moderate,  the  other.  She  was  a  severe  and  strict  observer 
of  the  external  forms,  at  least,  of  devotion ;  her  hospitality  was  splendid 
even  to  ostentation ;  her  address  and  manners,  agreeable  to  the  pattern  most 
yalued  in  Scotland  at  the  period,  were  grave,  dignified,  and  severely  regu- 
lated by  the  rules  of  etiquette.  Her  character  h£i  always  been  beyond  the 
breath  of  slander.  Ana  yet,  with  all  these  qualities  to  excite  respect,  Lady 
Ashton  vras  seldom  mentioned  in  the  terms  of  love  or  affection.  Interest, 
—the  interest  of  her  family,  if  not  her  own,  —  seemed  too  obviously  the 
motive  of  her  actions ;  and  where  this  is  the  case,  the  sharp-judging  and 
malignant  public  are  not  easily  imposed  upon  by  outward  show.  It  was 
seen,  and  ascertained,  that,  in  her  most  graceful  courtesies  and  compli- 
ments, Lady  Ashton  no  more  lOst  sight  of  her  object,  than  the  falcon  in  nis 
airy  wheel  turns  his  quick  eyes  from  his  destined  quarry ;  and  hence,  some- 
thing of  doubt  and  suspicion  qualified  the  feelings  with  which  her  equals 
received  her  attentions.  With  her  inferiors  these  feeling  were  mingled 
with  fear ;  an  impression  usefUl  to  her  purposes,  so  far  as  it  enforced  ready 
compliance  with  ner  requests,  and  implicit  obedience  to  her  commands,  l»ut 
detrimental,  because  it  cannot  exist  with  affection  or  regard. 

Even  her  husband,  it  is  said,  upon  whose  fortunes  her  talents  and  address 
had  produced  such  emphatic  influence,  regarded  her  with  respectful  awe 
rather  than  confiding  attachment ;  and  report  said,  there  were  timtis  when 
he  considered  his  grandeur  as  dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of  domestic 
thraldom.  Of  this,  however,  much  might  be  suspected,  out  little  could  be 
accurately  known ;  Lady  Ashton  regaraed  the  honour  of  her  husband  as 
her  own,  and  was  well  aware  how  much  that  would  suffer  in  the  public 
eye  should  he  appear  a  vassal  to  his  wife.  In  all  her  arguments,  his 
(^nnion  was  quotea  as  infallible ;  his  taste  was  appealed  to,  and  his  senti- 
mento  received,  with  the  air  of  deference  which  a  autiful  wife  might  seom 
to  owe  to  a  husband  of  Sir  William  Ashton's  rank  and  character.  But 
there  was  something  under  all  this  which  rung  false  and  hollow ;  and  to 
those  who  watehed  this  couple  with  close,  and  perhaps  malicious  scrutiny, 
tt  soemed  evident,  that,  in  the  haughtiness  or  a  firmer  character,  hif;her 
birth,  and  more  decided  views  of  aggrandizement,  the  lady  looked  with  some 
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90D tempt  on  the  husband,  and  that  he  regarded  her  with  jealous  fear, 
khan  with  love  or  admiration. 

Still,  however,  the  leading  and  favourite  interests  of  Sir  William  Ashton 
and  his  lady  were  the  same,  and  they  failed  not  to  work  in  ooncert,  although 
without  cordiality,  and  to  testify,  in  all  exterior  circumstances,  that  respect 
for  each  other,  which  they  were  aware  was  necessary  to  secure  that  of  the 
public. 

Their  union  was  crowned  with  several  children,  of  whom  three  surnved. 
One,  the  eldest  son,  was  absent  on  his  travels ;  the  second,  a  girl  of  seTen- 
teen,  and  the  third,  a  boy  about  three  years  younger,  resided  with  their 
parents  in  Edinburgh,  during  the  sessions  of  tne  Scottish  Parliament  and 
Privy  Council,  at  other  times  in  the  old  Gothic  castle  of  Ravenswood,  to 
which  the  Lord  Keeper  had  made  large  additions  in  the  style  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Allan  Lord  Ravenswood,  the  late  proprietor  of  that  ancient  mansion  ann 
the  lar^  estate  annexed  to  it,  continucKl  for  some  time  to  wage  ineffectual 
war  with  his  successor  concerning  various  points  to  which  their  former 
transactions  had  given  rise,  and  which  were  successively  determined  in 
favour  of  the  wealUiy  and  powerful  competitor,  until  death  closed  the  liti^* 
tion,  by  summoning  Ravenswood  to  a  higher  bar.  The  thread  of  hfe, 
which  had  been  long  wasting,  ^ve  way  during  a  fit  of  yiolent  and  impotent 
fury,  with  which  he  was  assailed  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  loss  of  a 
cause,  founded,  perhaps,  rather  in  equity  than  in  law,  the  last  which  he  had 
maiutained  i^mst  his  powerful  antagonist.  His  son  witnessed  his  dying 
asonies,  and  heard  the  curses  which  he  breathed  against  his  adversary,  as 
if  they  had  conveyed  to  him  a  legacy  of  vengeance.  Other  circumstances 
happened  to  exasnerate  a  nassion.  which  was,  and  had  Ionic  been,  a  preva- 
lent vice  in  the  Scottish  disposition. 

It  was  a  November  morning,  and  the  cliffs  wnich  overlooked  the  ocean 
were  hung  with  thick  and  heavy  mist,  when  the  portals  of  the  ancient  ana 
half-ruinous  towcir,  in  which  Lord  Ravenswooa  had  spent  the  last  and 
troubled  years  of  his  life,  opened,  that  his  mortal  remains  might  pass  for- 
ward to  an  abode  yet  more  dreary  and  lonely.  The  pomp  of  attenaance,  to 
which  the  deceased  had,  in  his  latter  years,  been  a  stranger,  was  revived  as 
he  was  about  to  be  consigned  to  the  realms  of  forgetfulness. 

Banner  after  banner,  with  the  various  devices  and  coats  of  this  ancient 
family  and  Its  connexions,  followed  each  other  in  mournful  procession  from 
under  the  low-brow  .«d  archway  of  the  court-yard.  The  principal  gantry  of 
the  country  attended  in  the  aeepest  mourning,  and  tempered  the  pace  of 
their  long  train  of  horses  to  the  solemn  march  befittine  the  occasion. 
Trumpets,  with  banners  of  crape  attached  to  them,  sent  forth  their  long . 
and  melancholy  notes  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  procession.  An 
immense  train  of  inferior  mourners  and  menials  closed  the  rear,  which 
had  not  yet  issued  fh)m  the  castle-gate,  when  the  van  had  reached  the 
chapel  where  the  body  was  to  be  deposited. 

Contrary  to  the  custom,  and  even  to  the  law  of  the  time,  the  body  was 
ic  st  by  a  priest  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  communion,  arrayed  in  his  sur- 
plice, and  prepared  to  read  over  the  comn  of  the  deceased  the  funeral  service 
of  the  church.  Such  had  been  the  desire  of  Lord  Ravenswood  in  his  lat$t 
illness,  and  it  was  readily  complied  with  by  the  tory  gentlemen,  or  cavaliors, 
as  they  affected  to  style  themselves,  in  which  faotion  most  of  his  kinsmen 
were  enrolled.  The  presbyterian  church-judicatory  of  the  bounds,  o<fh- 
sidcring  the  ceremony  as  a  bravading  insult  upon  their  authority,  had 
applied  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  as  the  nearest  privy  councillor,  for  a  warrant 
to  prevent  its  being  carried  into  effect ;  so  that,  when  the  clergyman  had 
opened  his  prnyer-book,  an  officer  of  the  law,  supported  by  some  armed 
men,  commanded  him  to  be  silent.  An  insult  whicii  hred  the  whole  assembly 
with  indignation,  was  particularly  and  instantly  resented  by  tL^i  only  ^n 
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■f  Uie  deoeased,  Edgar,  popularlv  called  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  a  youth 
of  about  twentv  years  ot  ace.  He  clapped  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  bid- 
ding the  official  person  to  desist  at  his  peril  from  farther  interruption,  oom- 
Bsuded  the  clergyman  to  nroceed.  The  man  attempted  to  enforce  his  com* 
mission,  but  as  an  hundrea  swords  at  once  glittered  m  the  air,  he  contented 
bimself  with  protesting  against  the  yiolence  which  had  been  offered  to  him 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and  stood  aloof,  a  sullen  and  moody  spectator 
cf  the  ceremonial,  muttering  as  one  who  should  say,  "  You'll  rue  the  day 
that  clogs  me  with  this  answer/' 

The  scene  was  worthy  of  an  artist's  pencil.  Under  the  yery  arch  of  the 
liouse  of  death,  the  clergyman,  affrighted  at  the  scene,  and  trembling  for 
his  own  safety,  hastily  and  unwillingly  rehearsed  the  solemn  service  of  the 
ehureh,  and  spoke  dust  to  dust,  and  ashes  to  ashes,  oyer  ruined  pride  and 
decayed  prosperity.  Around  stood  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  their 
countenances  more  in  anger  than  in  sorrow,  and  the  drawn  swords  which 
they  brandished  forming  a  violent  contrast  with  their  deep  mourning  habits. 
In  the  countenance  of  the  young  man  alone,  resentment  seemed  for  the 
moment  overpowered  by  the  deep  agony  with  which  he  beheld  his  nearest, 
and  almost  his  only  friend,  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestry.  A  rela- 
tive observed  him  turn  deadly  pale,  when,  all  rites  being  now  duly  observed, 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  chief  mourner  to  lower  down  into  the  chamel 
vault,  where  mouldering  coffins  showed  their  tattered  velvet  and  decayed 
plating,  the  head  of  the  corpse  which  was  to  be  their  partner  in  corruption. 
He  stept  to  the  youth  and  offered  his  assistance,  whicn,  by  a  mute  motion, 
Edgar  Kavenswood  rejected.  Firmly,  and  without  a  tear,  he  performed  that 
last  duty.  The  stone  was  laid  on  the  sepulchre,  the  door  of  the  aisle  was 
locked,  and  the  youth  took  possession  of  its  massive  key. 

As  the  crowd  left  the  cnapel,  he  paused  on  the  steps  which  led  to  its 
Gothic  chancel.  **  Gentlemen  and  friends,"  he  said,  **  you  have  this  day  done 
no  common  duty  to  the  body  of  your  deceased  kinsman.  The  rites  of  due 
observance,  which,  in  other  countries,  are  allowed  as  the  duo  of  the  meanest 
Christian,  would  this  day  have  been  denied  to  the  body  of  your  relative— 
not  certainly  sprung  of  the  meanest  house  in  Scotland — had  it  not  been 
assured  to  him  by  your  courage.  Others  bury  their  dead  in  sorrow  and 
tears,  in  silence  and  in  reverence ;  our  funeral  rites  are  marred  by  the  in- 
trusion of  bailiffs  and  ruffians,  and  our  grief — ^the  grief  due  to  our  departed 
friend — is  chased  from  our  cheeks  by  the  glow  of  just  indignation.  But  it 
is  well  that  I  know  from  what  quiver  this  arrow  has  come  forth.  It  was 
only  he  that  dug  the  grave  who  could  have  the  mean  cruelty  to  disturb  the 
obsequies ;  and  Heaven  do  as  much  to  me  and  more,  if  I  requite  not  to  this 
man  and  his  house  the  ruin  and  disgrace  he  has  brought  on  me  and  mine !" 

A  numerous  part  of  the  assembly  applauded  this  speech,  as  the  spirited 
expression  of  just  resentment ;  but  the  more  cool  and  judicious  regretted 
that  it  had  been  uttered.  The  fortunes  of  the  heir  of  Ravenswood  were  too 
low  to  brave  the  farther  hostility  which  they  imagined  these  open  expres- 
sions  of  resentment  must  necessarily  provoke.  Their  apprehensions,  now- 
ever,  proved  groundless,  at  least  in  the  immediate  consequences  of  this 
affair. 

The  mourners  returned  to  the  tower,  there,  according  to  a  custom  but 
recently  abolished  in  Scotland,  to  carouse  deep  healths  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased,  to  make  the  house  of  sorrow  ring  with  sounds  of  joviality  and 
debauch,  and  to  diminish,  by  the  expense  of  a  large  and  profuse  entertain* 
ment,  the  limited  revenues  of  the  neir  of  him  whose  funeral  they  thus 
strangely  honoured.  It  was  the  custom,  however,  and  on  the  present  occa- 
sion it  was  fully  observed.  The  tables  swam  in  wine,  the  populace  feasted 
In  the  court-yard,  the  yeomen  in  the  kitchen  and  buttery ;  and  two  years' 
rent  of  Ravcnswood's  remaining  property  hardly  defrayed  the  charge  of  the 
tocral  rei^^L    The  wine  did  its  office  on  all  but  the  Master  of  Kavenswood 
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title  which  he  still  retained,  though  forfeitare  had  attached  to  that  oC 
his  father.  He,  while  passing  around  the  cup  which  he  himself  did  not 
taste,  soon  listened  to  a  thousand  exclamations  against  the  Lord  Keeper, 
and  passionate  protestations  of  attachment  to  himself,  and  to  the  honour  of 
his  house.  He  listened  with  dark  and  sullen  brow  to  ebullitions  which  lie 
considered  justly  as  equally  evanescent  with  the  crimson  bubbles  on  the 
brink  of  the  goblet,  or  at  least  with  the  yapours  which  its  contents  excited 
in  the  brains  of  the  revellers  around  him. 

When  the  last  flask  was  emptied,  they  took  their  leave,  with  deep  protes- 
tations—  to  be  forgotten  on  the  morrow,  if,  indeed, 'those  who  made  them 
should  not  think  it  necessary  for  their  safety  to  make  a  more  solemn  re 
tractation. 

Accepting  their  adieus  with  an  air  of  contempt  which  he  could  scaroo 
conceal,  Ravenswood  at  length  beheld  his  ruinous  habitation  cleared  of  this 
confluence  of  riotous  guests,  and  returned  to  the  deserted  hall,  which  now 
appeared  doubly  lonely  from  the  cessation  of  that  clamour  to  which  it  had 
BO  lately  echoed.  But  its  space  was  peopled  by  phantoms,  which  the 
ima^nation  of  the  young  heir  conjured  up  before  him  —  the  tarnished 
honour  and  degraded  fortunes  of  his  house,  the  destruction  of  his  own 
hopes,  and  the  triumph  of  that  family  by  whom  they  had  been  ruined  To 
a  mind  naturally  of  a  gloomy  cast,  here  was  ample  room  for  meditation, 
and  the  musings  of  young  Ravenswood  were  deep  and  unwitnessed. 

The  peasant,  who  shows  the  ruins  of  the  tower,  which  still  crown  the 
beetling  cliff  and  behold  the  war  of  the  waves,  though  no  more  tenanted 
save  by  the  sea-mew  and  cormorant,  even  yet  affirms,  that  on  this  fatal 
night  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  by  the  bitter  exclamations  of  his  despair, 
evoked  some  evil  fiend,  under  whose  malignant  influence  the  future  tissue 
of  incidents  was  woven.  Alas!  what  fiend  can  suggest  more  desperate 
counsels,  than  those  adopted  under  the  guidance  of  our  own  violent  and 
onnvisted  passions  ? 
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(Tljapter  t^t  €t{irit. 

Over  Gods  forbotle,  then  said  the  King, 
That  thou  ehouldxt  shoot  at  me. 

WtLUAM  Bill,  Cuif  o^  tn  GuvoB,  *a 

On  the  morning  afler  the  funeral,  the  legal  officer,  whose  authority  had 
been  found  insufficient  to  effect  an  interruption  of  the  funeral  solemnities 
of  the  late  Lord  Ravenswood,  hastened  to  state  before  the  Keeper  the 
resistance  which  he  had  met  with  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 

The  statesman  was  seated  in  a  spacious  library,  once  a  banqueting* 
room  in  the  old  Castle  of  Ravenswood,  as  was  cviaent  from  the  armorial 
insignia  still  displayed  on  the  carved  roof,  which  was  vaulted  with  Spanish 
chestnut,  and  on  the  stained  glass  of  the  casement,  through  which  gleamed 
a  dim  yet  rich  light,  on  the  long  rows  of  shelves,  bending  under  the  weight 
of  legal  commentators  and  monkish  historians,  whose  ponderous  volumes 
formed  the  chief  and  most  valued  contents  of  a  Scottish  historian  of  the 
period.  On  the  massive  oaken  table  and  reading-desk,  lay  a  confused  mass 
of  letters,*  petitions,  and  parchments ;  to  toil  amongst  ivhich  was  the 
pleasure  at  once  and  the  plague  of  Sir  William  Ashton's  life.  His  ap- 
pearance was  grave  and  even  noble,  well  becoming  one  who  held  a  high 
office  in  the  state ;  and  it  was  not,  save  after  long  and  intimate  c(in verse t ion 
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wito  him  upon  topics  of  pressing  and  pjersonal  interest,  that  a  stroom 
could  have  discovered  something  vacillating  and  uncertain  in  bis  rest^n* 
tioDS ;  an  infirmitj  of  purpose,  arising  from  a  cautious  and  tin  id  di^posi 
Hon,  which,  as  he  was  conscious  of  its  internal  influence  on  his  mincl,  h« 
was,  from  pride  as  w^l  as  policy,  most  anxious  to  conceal  from  others. 

He  listened  with  great  apparent  composure  to  an  exaggerated  account  of 
the  tumult  which  had  taken  place  at  the  funeral,  of  the  contempt  thrown 
on  his  own  authority,  and  that  of  the  church  and  state ;  nor  did  he  seem 
moved  even  hj  the  faithful  report  of  the  insulting  and  threatening  lan^age 
which  had  been  uttered  by  young  Ravenswood  and  others,  and  obviously 
directed  against  himself.  He  heard,  also,  what  the  man  had  been  able  to 
collect,  in  a  very  distorted  and  a^ravated  shape,  of  the  toasts  which  had 
been  drunk,  and  the  menaces  uttered,  at  the  subsequent  entertainment.  In 
fine,  he  made  careful  noted  of  all  these  particulars,  and  of  the  names  of  the 
persona  by  whom,  in  case  of  need,  an  accusation,  founded  upon  these 
violent  proceedings,  could  be  witness^  and  made  good,  and  dismissed  his 
informer,  secure  that  he  was  now  master  of  the  remaining  fortune,  and 
even  of  the  personal  liberty,  of  young  Ravenswood. 

When  the  door  had  closed  upon  the  officer  of  the  law,  the  Lord  Keeper 
remained  for  a  moment  in  deep  meditation ;  then,  starting  from  his  seat, 
paced  the  apartment  as  one  about  to  take  a  sudden  and  energetic  resolution. 
"  Younff  Ravenswood,"  he  muttered,  *'  is  now  mine — ^he  is  my  own — he  has 
placed  himself  in  my  hand,  and  he  shall  bend  or  break.  I  have  not  forgot 
the  determined  and  dogged  obstinacy  with  which  his  father  fought  every 
point  to  the  last,  resistea  everv  effort  at  compromise,  embroiled  me  in  law- 
suits, and  attempted  to  assail  my  character  when  he  could  not  otherwise 
impugn  mv  rights.  This  boy  he  has  left  behind  him  —  this  Edgar  —  this 
hot-headed,  hair-brained  fool,  has  wrecked  his  vessel  before  she  has  cleared 
the  harbour.  I  must  see  that  he  g&ins  no  advantage  of  some  turning  tide 
which  may  again  float  him  off.  These  memoranda,  properly  stated  to  the 
Privy  Council,  cannot  but  be  construed  into  air  aggravated  riot,  in  which 
the  dignity  both  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  stand  committed. 
A  heavy  mie  might  be  imposed ;  an  order  for  committing  him  to  Edinburgh 
or  Blackness  Castle  seems  not  improper ;  even  a  charge  of  treason  mieht 
be  laid  on  many  of  these  words  ana  expressions,  though  God  forbid  I 
should  prosecute  the  matter  to  that  extent.  No,  I  will  not ;  —  I  will  not 
touch  his  life,  even  if  it  should  be  in  my  power ; — and  yet,  if  he  lives  till  a 
change  of  times,  what  follows?  —  Restitution — perhaps  revenge.  I  know 
AthoTe  promised  his  interest  to  old  Ravenswood,  and  here  is  his  son  already 
bandying  and  making  a  faction  by  his  own  contemptible  influence.  What 
a  ready  tool  he  would  be  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  watching  the  down- 
fall of  our  administration  I" 

While  these  thoughts  were  agitating  the  mind  of  the  wily  statesman, 
and  while  he  was  persuading  himself  that  his  own  interest  and  safety,  as 
well  as  those  of  his  friencb  and  party,  depended  on  using  the  present 
advantage  to  the  uttermost  against  young  Ravenswood,  the  Lord  Keeper 
Kit  down  to  his  desk,  and  proceeded  to  draw  up,  for  the  information  of  the 
Privy  Council,  an  account  of  the  disorderly  proceedings  which,  in  contempt 
.f  his  warrant,  had  taken  place  at  the  funeral  of  Lord  Ravenswood.  The 
Dames  of  most  of  the  parties  concerned,  as  well  as  the  fact  itself,  would, 
he  was  well  aware,  sound  odiously  in  the  ears  of  his  colleagues  in  adminis- 
tration, and  most  likely  instigate  them  to  make  an  example  of  young 
Ravenswood,  at  least,  in  terrortm. 

It  was  a  point  of  delicacy,  however,  to  select  such  expressions  as  might 
infer  the  young  man's  culpability,  without  seeming  directly  to  urge  it, 
which,  on  the  part  of  Sir  William  Ashton,  his  father  s  ancient  antagonist, 
ooulu  not  but  appear  odious  and  invidious.  While  he  was  in  the  a«)t  of 
composition,  labouring  to  find  words  which  might  indicate  Edgar  Ravem* 
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wood  to  bj  the  cause  of  the  uprofu*,  without  specificallj  making  BI13I1  a 
charse,  Sir  William,  in  a  pause  of  his  task,  chanced,  in  looking  upward,  to 
see  uie  crest  of  the  family,  (for  whose  heir  he  was  whetting  the  arrows, 
and  disposing  the  toils  of  the  law,)  carred  upon  one  of  the  corbeilles  from 
which  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  apartment  sprung.  It  was  a  black  bull's 
head,  with  the  legend,  "  I  bide  my  time  \**  and  the  occasion  upon  which  it 
was  adopted  mingled  itself  singularly  and  impressively  with  the  subject  of 
his  present  reflections. 

It  was  said  by  a  constant  tradition,  that  a  Malisius  de  Ravenswood  had, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  been  deprived  of  his  castles  and  lands  by  a 
powerful  usurper,  who  had  for  a  while  enjoyed  his  spoils  in  quiet.  At 
length,  on  the  eve  of  a  costly  banquet,  Ravenswood,  who  had  watched  his 
opportunity,  introduced  himself  into  the  castle  with  a  small  band  of  faithful 
retainers.  The  serving  of  the  expected  feast  was  impatiently  looked  for  by 
the  guests,  and  clamorously  demanded  by  the  temporary  master  of  the 
castle.  Ravenswood,  who  had  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  sewer  upon  the 
occasion,  answered,  in  a  stem  voice,  '*  I  bide  my  time ;"  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  bull's  head,  the  ancient  symbol  of  death,  was  placed  upon  the 
table.  The  explosion  of  the  conspiracy  took  place  upon  the  signal,  and  the 
usurper  and  his  followers  were  put  to  death.  Perhaps  there  was  something 
in  this  still  known  and  often  repeated  story,  which  came  immediately  home 
to  the  breast  and  conscience  of  the  Lord  Keeper ;  for,  putting  from  him  the 
paper  on  which  he  had  begun  his  report,  ana  carefully  locking  the  memo- 
randa which  he  had  prepared,  into  a  cabinet  which  stood  beside  him,  he 
proceeded  to  walk  abroao,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  his  ideas,  and 
reflecting  farther  on  the  consequences  of  the  step  which  he  was  about  to 
take,  ere  yet  they  became  inevitable. 

In  passmg  through  a  largo  Gothic  ante-room,  Sir  William  Ashton  heard 
the  sound  of  his  daughters  lute.  Music,  when  the  performers  are  con- 
cealed, aflects  us  with  a  pleasure  mingled  with  surprise,  and  reminds  us  of 
the  natural  concert  of  oirds  among  the  leafy  bowers.  The  statesman, 
though  little  accustomed  to  give  way  to  emotions  of  this  natural  and  simple 
class,  was  still  a  man  and  a  father.  He  stopped,  therefore,  and  listened, 
while  the  silver  tones  of  Lucy  Ashton's  voice  mmgled  with  the  accompani- 
ment in  an  ancient  air,  to  which  some  one  haS  adapted  the  following 
words: — 

"Look  not  thou  on  heMoty**  chnnniiiii,— 
Sit  thoa  •till  when  kin^^B  are  armiofr,— • 
I'Mte  not  when  the  wine-cop  giwteua,— 
Speak  not  when  the  people  listens,— 
Stop  thine  ear  against  the  stncer,— 
From  the  red  irold  keep  thy  nnger,— 
Vacant  heart,  and  haiio.  awl  •jre,— 
Easy  lire  and  quiet  die.** 

The  sounds  ceased,  and  the  Keeper  entered  his  daughter's  apartment 
The  words  she  had  chosen  seemed  particularly  adapted  to  her  character , 
lor  Lucy  Ashton's  exquisitely  beautiful,  yet  somewhat  girlish  features, 
were  formed  to  express  peace  of  mind,  serenity,  and  indifference  tc  the 
tinsel  of  worldly  pleasure.  Her  locks,  which  were  of  shadowy  gold, 
divided  on  a  brow  of  exquisite  whiteness,  like  a  gleam  of  broken  and 
pallid  sunshine  upon  a  hill  of  snow.  The  expression  of  the  countenance 
was  in  the  last  degree  gentle,  soft,  timid,  and  feminine,  and  seemed  rather 
to  shrink  from  the  most  casual  look  of  a  stranger,  than  to  court  his  admi- 
ration. Something  there  was  of  a  Madonna  cast,  perhaps  the  result  of 
delicate  health,  and  of  residence  in  a  family,  where  the  dispositions  of  the 
inmates  were  fiercer,  more  active,  and  energetic,  than  her  own. 

Yet  her  passiveness  of  disposition  was  by  no  means  owing  to  an  indil^ 
ferent  or  unfeeling  mind.  Lefl  to  the  impulse  of  her  own  taste  and  feelin£^ 
Lucy  Ashton  was  peculiarly  accessible  to  those  of  a  romantic  cast.  Her 
Mcret  delight  was  in  the  old  legendary  tales  of  ardent  devotion  nti  j  un 
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alterable  affection,  chequered  as  they  so  often  are  with  strange  adventures 
and  supernatural  horrors.  This  was  her  favoured  fairy  realm,  and  here 
she  erected  her  aerial  palaces.  But  it  was  only  in  secret  that  she  laboured 
at  this  delusive,  though  delightful  architecture.  In  her  retired  cl^amber, 
or  in  the  woodland  bower  which  she  had  chosen  for  her  own,  and  called 
after  her  name,  she  was  in  fancy  distributing  the  prizes  at  the  tournament^ 
or  rainine  duwn  influence  from  her  eyes  on  the  valiant  combatants ;  or  she 
was  wandering  in  the  wilderness  with  Una,  under  escort  of  the  generous 
lion;  or  she  was  identifying  herself  with  the  simple,  yet  noble-minded 
Miranda,  in  the  isle  of  wonder  and  enchantment. 

But  in  her  exterior  relations  to  things  of  this  world,  Lucy  willingly  re* 
oeived  the  ruling  impulse  from  those  aroun^  her.  The  alternative  was,  in 
eeneral,  too  indifferent  to  her  to  render  resistance  desirable,  and  she  willingly 
found  a  motive  for  decision  in  the  opinion  of  her  friends,  which  perhaps  she 
might  have  sought  for  in  vain  in  her  own  choice.  Every  reader  must  have 
observed  in  some  family  of  his  acauaintance,  some  individual  of  a  temper 
soft  and  yielding,  who,  mixed  with  stronger  and  more  ardent  minds,  is 
borne  along  by  ue  will  of  others,  with  as  little  power  of  opposition  as  the 
flower  which  is  flung  into  a  running  stream.  It  usually  happens  that  such 
a  compliant  and  easy  disposition,  which  resigns  itself  without  murmur  to 
the  guidance  of  others,  becomes  the  darling  of  those  to  whose  inclinations 
its  own  seem  to  be  offered,  in  un^udging  and  ready  sacrifice. 

This  was  eminently  the  case  with  Lucy  Ashton.  Her  politic,  wary,  and 
worldly  father,  felt  for  her  an  affection,  the  strength  of  which  sometimes 
surprised  him  into  an  unusual  emotion.  Iler  elder  brother,  who  trode  the 
patn  of  ambition  with  a  haughtier  step  than  his  father,  had  also  more  of 
numan  affection.  A  soldier,  and  in  a  aissolute  age,  he  preferred  his  sister 
Lucy  even  to  pleasure,  and  to  military  preferment  and  distinction.  Her 
younger  brother,  at  an  age  when  trifles  chiefljr  occupied  his  mind,  made  her 
the  confidant  of  all  his  pleasures  and  anxieties,  his  success  in  field-sports, 
and  his  quarrels  with  his  tutor  and  instructors.  To  these  details,  however 
trivial,  Lucy  lent  patient  and  not  indifferent  attention.  They  moved  and 
interested  Henry,  and  that  was  enough  to  secure  her  ear. 

Her  mother  alone  did  not  feel  that  disting^uished  and  predominatine 
affection,  with  which  the  rest  of  the  family  cherished  Lucy.  She  regarded 
what  she  termed  her  daughter's  want  of  spirit,  as  a  decided  mark,  that  the 
more  plebeian  blood  of  her  father  predominated  in  Lucy's  veins,  and  used 
to  call  her  in  derision  her  Lammermoor  Shepherdess.  To  dislike  so  gentle 
and  inoffensive  a  being  was  impossible;  bu^  Lady  Ashton  preferr^  her 
eldest  son,  on  whom  had  descended  a  large  portion  of  her  own  ambitious 
and  undaunted  disposition,  to  a  daughter  whose  softness  of  temper  seemed 
allied  to  feebleness  of  mind.  Her  eldest  son  was  the  more  partially  beloved 
by  his  mother,  because,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  Scottish  families  of 
distinction,  he  had  been  named  after  the  head  of  the  house. 

"My  Sholto,"  she  said,  "will  support  the  untarnished  honour  of  his 
maternal  house,  and  elevate  and  support  that  of  his  father.  Poor  Lucy  is 
unfit  for  courts  or  crowded  halls.  Some  country  laird  must  be  her  husband, 
rich  enough  to  supply  her  with  every  comfort,  without  an  effort  on  her  own 
purt,  so  that  she  may  have  nothing  to  shed  a  tear  for  but  the  tender  appre- 
aension  lest  he  may  break  his  neck  in  a  fox-chase.  It  was  not  so,  however, 
that  our  house  was  raised,  nor  is  it  so  that  it  can  be  fortified  and  augmented. 
The  Lord  Keeper's  dignity  is  yet  new ;  it  must  be  borne  as  if  we  were  used 
to  its  weight,  worthy  of  it,  and  prompt  to  assert  and  maintain  it.  Before 
ancient  authorities,  men  bend,  from  customary  and  hereditary  deference ;  in 
•>ur  presence,  they  will  stand  erect,  unless  they  are  compelled  to  prostrate 
tliemselves.  A  daughter  fit  for  the  sheep-fold  or  the  cloister,  is  ill  qualified 
to  exact  respect  where  it  is  yielded  with  reluctance ;  and  since  Heaven  re^ 
fused  us  $  tiiird  boy,  Lucy  should  have  held  a  character  fit  to  supply  his 
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place.  The  hour  rill  be  a  happy  one  which  disposes  her  h«Dd  in  marriiiga 
to  some  one  wh  )se  energy  is  greater  than  her  own,  or  whose  ambition  is  of 
as  low  an  order/' 

So  meditated  a  mother,  to  whom  the  qualities  of  her  children's  hearts,  as 
well  as  the  prospect  of  their  domestic  happiness,  seemed  light  in  comparison 
to  their  rank  and  temporal  greatness.  But,  like  many  a  parent  of  hot  and 
impatient  character,  she  was  mistaken  in  estimating  the  feelings  of  her 
daughter,  who,  under  a  semblance  of  extreme  indifference,  nourished  the 
germ  of  those  passions  which  sometimes  spring  up  in  one  night,  like  the 
gourd  of  the  prophei,  and  astonish  the  observer  by  their  unexpected  ardour 
and  intensity,  in  fact,  Lucy's  sentiments  seemed  chilL  because  nothing 
had  occurred  to  interest  or  awaken  them.  Her  life  had  hitherto  flowed  on 
in  a  uniform  and  gentle  tenor,  and  happy  for  her  had  not  its  present  smooth- 
ness of  current  resembled  that  of  the  stream  as  it  glides  downwards  to  the 
waterfall  I 

*•  So,  Lucy,"  said  her  father,  entering  as  her  song  was  ended,  "  does  jour 
musical  philosopher  teach  you  to  contemn  the  world  before  you  know  it  ? — 
that  is  surely  something  premature.  Or  did  you  but  speak  according  to 
the  fashion  of  &ir  maidens,  who  are  always  to  hold  the  pleasures  of  life  in 
contempt  till  they  are  pressed  upon  them  by  the  address  of  some  gentle 
knight  Y" 

Lucy  blushed,  disclaimed  any  inference  respecting  her  own  choice  being 
drawn  from  her  selection  of  a  song,  and  readily  laid  aside  her  instrument 
at  her  father's  request  that  she  would  attend  him  in  his  walk. 

A  large  and  well-wooded  park,  or  rather  chase,  stretched  along  the  hill 
behind  the  castle,  which  occupying,  as  we  have  noticed,  a  pass  ascending 
from  the  plain,  seemed  built  in  its  very  gorge  to  defend  the  forest  ground 
which  arose  behind  it  in  shaggy  majesty.  Into  this  romantic  region  the 
father  and  daughter  proceeded,  arm  in  arm,  by  a  noble  avenue  overarched 
by  embowering  elms,  beneath  which  groups  of  the  fallow-deer  were  seen  to 
stray  in  distant  perspective.  As  they  paced  slowly  on,  admiring  the  diffe- 
rent points  of  view,  for  which  Sir  William  Ashton,  notwithstanding  the 
nature  of  his  usual  avocations,  had  considerable  taste  and  feeling,  they  were 
overtaken  by  the  forester,  or  park-keeper,  who,  intent  on  silvan  sport,  was 

Sroceeding  with  his  cross-bow  over  his  arm,  and  a  hound  led  in  leash  by  his 
oy,  into  uie  interior  of  the  wood. 

**  Going  to  shoot  us  a  piece  of  venison,  Norman  ?"  sud  his  master,  as  he 
returned  the  woodman's  salutation. 

"  Saul,  your  honour,  and  that  I  am.    Will  it  please  you  to  see  the  sport?'' 

"  0  no,"  said  his  lordship,  after  looking  at  his  daughter,  whose  colour  fled 
at  the  idea  of  seeing  the  deer  shot,  although  had  her  father  expressed  his 
wish  that  they  should  accompany  Norman,  it  was  probable  she  would  not 
even  have  hinted  her  reluctance. 

The  forester  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ''  It  was  a  disheartening  thing/'  he 
said,  "  when  none  of  the  gentles  came  down  to  see  the  sport.  He  noped 
Captain  Sholto  would  be  soon  hame,  or  he  might  shut  up  his  shop  entirely ; 
for  Mr.  Harry  was  kept  sae  close  wi'  his  Latin  nonsense,  that,  though  nil 
will  was  very  gude  to  be  in  the  wood  from  morning  till  night,  there  would 
be  a  hopeful  lad  lost,  and  no  making  a  man  of  him.  It  was  not  so,  ho  had 
beard,  m  Lord  Ravenswood's  time — ^when  a  buck  was  to  be  killed,  man  and 
mother's  son  ran  to  see ;  and  when  the  deer  fell,  the  knife  was  always  pre- 
sented to  the  knight,  and  he  never  gave  less  than  a  dollar  for  the  oompU 
ment.  And  there  was  Edgar  Ravenswood — Master  of  Ravenswood  thfit  if 
now — ^when  he  goes  up  to  the  wood — there  hasna  been  a  better  hunter  sine* 
Tristrem's  time— when  Sir  Edcar  bauds  out,*  down  goes  the  deer,  faith 
But  we  nae  lost  a'  sense  of  woou-crafb  on  this  side  of  the  liill." 


*  Bavdt  ottL    Holds  out,  i. «.  prewnU  hii  pleoa. 
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There  was  much  in  this  aarangue  highly  displeasing  to  the  Lord  Keeper  f 
feelings ;  he  could  not  help  observing  that  his  meni^u  despised  him  almost 
ATOwedly  for  not  possessing  that  taste  for  sport,  which  in  those  times  wac 
deemed  the  natural  and  indispensable  attribute  of  a  real  gentleman.  Bui 
the  master  of  the  game  is,  in  all  country  houses,  a  man  of  great  importance, 
and  entitled  to  use  considerable  freedom  of  speech.  Sir  William,  uierefore, 
onl^  smiled  and  replied,  he  had  something  else  to  think  upon  to-day  than 
klllmg  deer ;  meantime,  taking  out  his  purse,  he  gave  tlie  ranger  a  dollar 
for  his  encouragement.  The  fellow  received  it  as  the  waiter  of  a  fashionable 
hotel  receives  double  his  proper  fee  from  the  hands  of  a  country  gentleman, 
— that  is,  with  a  smile,  in  which  pleasure  at  the  gift  is  mingled  with  con- 
tempt for  the  ignorance  of  the  donor.  '*  Your  honour  is  the  bad  pay- 
oiaster,"  he  said,  '*  who  pays  before  it  is  done.  What  would  you  do  were  I 
to  miss  the  buck  after  youliave  paid  me  my  wood-fee  V 

"  I  suppose,^'  said  tlie  Keeper,  smiling,  "  ^ou  would  hardly  guess  what  I 
mean  were  I  to  tell  you  of  a  eondiciio  indebiti  r* 

^*  Not  I,  on  my  saul — I  guess  it  is  some  law  phrase — but  sue  a  beggar, 
and — your  honour  knows  what  follows. — Well,  out  I  will  be  just  with  you, 
and  if  bow  and  brach  fail  not,  you  shall  have  a  piece  of  game  two  fingers 
fat  on  the  brisket." 

As  he  was  about  to  go  off,  his  master  again  called  him,  and  asked,  as  if 
by  accident,  "  whether  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  was  actually  so  brave  a 
man  and  so  good  a  shooter  as  the  world  spoke  him  Y* 

**  Brave ! — brave  enough,  I  warrant  you,"  answered  Norman ;  "  I  was  in 
the  wood  at  Tyninghame,  when  there  was  a  sort  of  gallants  hunting  witli 
my  lord :  on  niy  saul,  there  was  a  buck  turned  to  bay  made  us  all  stand 
back ;  a  stout  old  Trojan  of  the  first  head,  ten-tyned  branches,  and  a  brow 
as  broad  as  e'er  a  bullock's.  Kgad,  he  dashed  at  the  old  lord,  and  there 
would  have  been  inlake  among  the  peerage,  if  the  Master  had  not  whipt 
roundly  in,  and  hamstrung  him  with  nis  cutlass.  lie  was  but  sixteen,  then, 
bless  his  heart  1" 

"  And  is  he  as  readj  with  the- gun  as  with  the  couteau  V  said  Sir  William. 

'*  He'll  strike  this  silver  dollar  out  from  beneath  my  finger  and  thumb  at 
four  score  yards,  and  I'll  hold  it  out  for  a  gold  merk ;  what  more  would  ye 
have  of  eye,  hand,  lead,  and  gunpowder  ?" 

"  O  no  more  to  be  wished,  certainly,"  said  the  Lord  Keeper ;  **  but  we 
keep  you  from  your  sport,  Norman.    Good-morrow,  good  Norman." 

And  humming  his  rustic  roundelay,  the  yeoman  went  on  his  road,  the 
sound  of  hiB  rough  voice  gradually  dying  away  as  the  distance  betwixt  them 
increased :  — 

Th«  monk  must  arise  when  the  matins  rintr, 

llie  ahbol  niaj  tleep  to  their  eiiime ; 
Bui  th«  yenman  must  start  when  the  boglM  uagt 

Tia  time,  my  bearta.  His  time. 

''There's  bocks  and  raes  on  Billhope  braes, 
'lliere's  a  lienl  on  Shortwood  Siiaw; 
Bat  a  Ulr-white  doe  in  ih<;  garden  gcjea, 
Sbe's  miriy  worth  them  av' 

"  Has  tills  fellow,"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  when  the  yeoman's  song  ha  1 
died  on  the  wind,  "  ever  served  the  Ravenswood  people,  that  he  scorns  so 
much  interested  in  them  ?  I  suppose  you  know,  Lucy,  for  you  make  it  a 
point  of  conscience  t^  record  the  special  history  of  every  boor  about  the 
castle." 

"I  am  not  quite  so  faithful  a  chronicler,  my  dear  father;  but  I  believe 
that  Norman  once  served  liere  while  a  boy,  and  before  he  went  to  Ledington, 
whence  you  hired  him.  But  if  you  want  to  know  any  thing  of  the  former 
tkmily.  Old  Alice  is  the  best  authority." 

"  And  what  should  1  have  to  do  with  them,  pray,  Lucy,"  said  her  father, 
'*or  wilh  their  history  or  accomplishments  7" 
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**  Nay,  I  do  not  know,  At  ;  only  that  yott  were  asking  questions  >f  Nor 
man  about  young  Rayens^  ood." 

"  Pshaw,  child  I" — replies  her  father,  yet  immediately  added,  "  And  wh« 
is  old  Alice  7    I  think  you  kuv  w  all  the  old  women  in  the*  country/' 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,  or  how  could  I  help  the  old  creatures  when  they  are  ic 
hard  times  ?  And  as  to  old  Alice,  she  is  the  Tery  empress  of  old  women, 
and  queen  of  gossips,  so  far  as  legendary  lore  is  concerned.  She  is  blind* 
poor  old  soul,  but  when  she  speaks  to  you,  you  would  think  she  has  som« 
way  of  looking  into  your  Tery  heart.  I  am  sure  I  oflien  cover  my  face,  or 
tarn  it  away,  for  it  seems  as  if  she  saw  one  change  colour,  though  she  has 
been  blind  iJiese  twenty  years.  She  is  worth  visiting,  were  it  but  to  say 
you  have  seen  a  blind  and  paralytic  old  woman  have  so  much  acuteness  of 
perception,  and  dignity  of  manners.  I  assure  you  she  might  be  a  countess 
from  her  language  and  behaviour.  Come,  you  must  go  to  see  Alice ;  we 
are  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  her  cottage.'' 

**  All  this,  my  dear,"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  '*  is  no  answer  to  my  question, 
who  this  woman  is,  and  what  is  her  connexion  with  the  former  proprietor's 
family?" 

"  0,  it  was  something  of  a  nourice-ship,  I  believe ;  and  she  remained  here, 
because  her  two  grandsons  were  engaged  in  your  service.  But  it  was 
aeainst  her  will,  I  fancy ;  for  the  poor  om  creature  is  always  regretting  the 
change  of  times  and  of  property.'' 

'<  I  am  much  obliged  to  her,"  answered  the  Lord  Keeper.  "  She  and  her 
folk  eat  my  bread,  and  drink  my  cup,  and  are  lamenting  all  the  while  that 
they  are  not  still  under  a  family  which  never  could  do  good,  either  to  them- 
selves or  any  one  else  I" 

**  Indeed,"  replied  Lucy,  "  I  am  certiun  you  do  old  Alice  injustice.  She 
has  nothing  mercenary  about  her,  and  would  not  accept  a  penny  in  charity, 
if  it  were  to  save  her  from  being  starved.  She  is  only  talkative,  like  all  old 
folk,  when  you  put  them  on  stories  of  their  youth ;  and  she  speaks  about 
the  Ravenswood  people,  because  she  lived  under  them  so  many  years.  But 
I  am  sure  she  is  grateful  to  you,  sir,  for  your  protection,  and  that  she  would 
rather  speak  to  you,  than  to  any  other  person  in  the  whole  world  beside. 
Do,  sir,  come  ana  see  old  Alice." 

And,  with  the  freedom  of  an  indulged  daughter,  she  dragged  the  Lord 
Keeper  in  the  direction  she  desired. 


(tllfl]ittr  tilt  /osrtjr* 

Throagh  topi  of  the  hivh  treat  she  did  deaoy 
A  little  mtoke.  whtiee  viipuur,  thin,  and  ligbl, 
Reekinir  aloft,  upmlled  to  the  sky, 
Which  cheerful  sign  did  aend  onto  her  nirht. 
That  in  the  Mine  did  wuone  some  kviug  wigiit. 

Sperske. 

LucT  acted  as  her  father's  ^ide,  for  he  was  too  much  engrossed  with  his 
political  labours,  or  with  society,  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  owrt 
extensive  domains,  and,  moreover,  was  generally  an  inhabitant  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh ;  and  she,  on  the  other  hand,  had,  with  her  mother,  vesided 
the  whole  summer  in  Ravenswood,  and  partly  fn)m  taste,  partly  from  want 
of  any  other  amusement,  had,  by  her  frequent  rambles,  learned  to  know 
each  faue,  alley,  dingle,  or  bushy  dell. 

And  erei7  boeky  bourne  from  side  to  Mm. 
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We  have  said  that  the  Lord  Keeper  was  not  indifTerent  to  the  beauties  ol 
nature;  and  we  add,  in  justice  to  him,  that  he  felt  them  doubly,  when 
pointed  out  by  the  beautiful,  simple,  and  interesting  girl,  who,  han^ng  oi 
Lis  arm  with  filial  kindness,  now  called  him  to  admire  the  size  of  some 
ancient  oak,  and  now  the  unexpected  turn,  where  the  path,  developing  its 
maze  from  glen  or  dingle,  suddenly  reached  an  eminence  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  plains  beneath  them,  and  then  gradually  glided  away 
from  the  prospect  to  lose  itself  among  rocks  and  mickets,  and  guide  to 
scenes  of  deeper  seclusion. 

It  was  when  pausing  on  one  of  those  points  of  extensive  and  commandli  c 
▼iew,  that  Lucy  told  her  father  they  were  close  by  the  cottage  of  her  blind 
protegee ;  and  on  turning  from  the  little  hill,  a  path  which  led  around  it, 
worn  ty  the  daily  steps  of  the  infirm  inmate,  brought  them  in  sight  of  the 
hut,  which,  embosomed  in  a  deep  and  obscure  dell,  seemed  to  have  been  so 
situated  purposely  to  bear  a  correspondence  with  the  darkened  state  of  its 
inhabitant. 

The  cottage  was  situated  immediately  under  a  tall  rock,  which  in  some 
measure  beetled  over  it,  as  if  threatening  to  drop  some  detached  fragment 
&om  its  brow,  on  the  frail  tenement  beneath.  The  hut  itself  was  con- 
structed of  turf  and  stones,  and  rudely  roofed  over  with  thatch,  much  of 
which  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The  thin  blue  smoke  rose  from  it  in 
a  light  column,  and  curled  upward  along  the  white  face  of  the  incumbent 
rock,  giving  the  scene  a  tint  of  exquisite  softness.  In  a  small  and  rude 
garden,  surrounded  by  strangling  elaer-bushes,  which  formed  a  sort  of  im- 
perfect hedge,  sat,  near  to  tne  bee-hives,  by  the  produce  of  which  she  lived, 
that  "  woman  old,"  whom  Lucy  had  brought  her  father  hither  to  visit. 

Whatever  there  had  been  which  was  disastrous  in  her  fortune— whatever 
there  was  miserable  in  her  dwelling,  it  was  easy  to  Judge,  by  the  first  glance, 
that  neither  years,  poverty,  misfortune,  nor  infirmity,  nad  broken  the  spirit 
of  this  remarkable  woman. 

She  occupied  a  turf-seat  placed  under  a  weeping  birch  of  unusual  mag- 
nitude and  age,  as  Judah  is  represented  sitting  under  her  palm-tree,  with 
an  air  at  once  of  majesty  and  of  dejection.  Iler  figure  was  tall,  command- 
ing, and  but  little  bent  by  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  Her  dress,  though 
that  of  a  peasant,  was  uncommonly  clean,  forming  in  that  particular  a 
strong  contrast  to  most  of  her  rank,  and  was  disposed  with  an  attention  to 
neatness,  and  even  to  taste,  equally  unusuaL  But  it  was  her  expression  of 
countenance  which  chiefly  struck  the  spectator,  and  induced  most  persons 
to  address  her  with  a  degree  of  deference  and  civility  very  inconsistent  with 
the  miserable  state  of  her  dwelling,  and  which,  nevertheless,  she  received 
with  that  easy  composure  which  showed  she  felt  it  to  be  her  due.  She  had 
once  been  beautiful,  but  her  beauty  had  been  of  a  bold  and  masculine  cast, 
such  as  does  not  survive  the  bloom  of  youth ;  yet  her  features  continued  to 
express  strong  sense,  deep  reflection,  and  a  character  of  sober  pride,  whiclu 
as  we  have  weady  said  of  her  dress,  appeared  to  argue  a  conscious  supe- 
riority to  those  of  her  own  rank.  It  scarce  seemed  possible  that  a  face, 
deprived  of  the  advantage  of  sight,  could  have  expressed  character  so 
strongly ;  but  her  eyes,  which  were  almost  totally  closed,  did  not,  by  the 
display  of  their  sightless  orbs,  mar  the  countenance  to  which  they  could 
ada  nothing.  She  seemed  in  a  ruminating  posture,  soothed,  perhaps,  by  the 
munnurs  of  the  busy  tribe  around  her,  to  abstraction,  though  not  to  slumber. 

Lucy  undid  the  latch  of  the  little  garden  gate,  and  solicited  the  old 
woman's  attention.     "  My  father,  Alice,  is  come  to  see  you." 

*'  He  is  welcome.  Miss  Ashton,  and  so  are  you,"  said  the  old  woman,  turn- 
ing and  inclining  her  head  towards  her  visiters. 

"This  is  a  fine  morning  for  your  bee-hives,  mother,"  said  the  Lord 
Keeper,  who,  struck  with  the  outward  appearance  of  Alice,  was  somewhat 
nirious  to  know  if  her  conversation  wouia  correspond  vnth  it. 

Vol.  IV.- 
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**  I  believe  ph,  my  lord,"  she  replied ;  "  I  feel  the  air  breathe  milder  than 
of  late/' 

•*  You  *lo  nol  /'  resumed  the  statesman,  "  take  charge  of  these  bees  youp- 
■elf,  mother?  —  How  do  you  manage  them?" — 

"  By  delegates,  as  kings  do  their  subjects,"  resumed  Alice ;  **  and  I  am 
fortunate  in  a  prime  minister — Here,  Babie." 

She  whistled  on  a  small  silver  call  which  hung  around  her  neck,  and 
which  at  that  time  was  sometimes  used  to  summon  domestics,  and  Babie,  a 
girl  of  fifteen,  made  her  appearance  from  the  hut,  not  altogether  so  cleanly 
arrayed  as  she  would  probably  have  been  had  Alice  had  the  use  of  her  eyes, 
but  with  a  greater  air  of  neatness  than  was  upon  the  whole  to  have  been 
sxpected. 

**  Babie,"  said  her  mistress,  "  offer  some  bread  and  honey  to  the  Lord 
Keeper  and  Miss  Ashton  —  they  will  excuse  your  awkwardness  if  you  use 
cleanliness  and  despatch." 

Babie  performed  her  mistress's  command  with  the  grace  which  was  natu- 
rally to  have  been  expected,  moving  to  and  fro  with  a  lobster-like  gesture^ 
her  feet  and  legs  tending  one  way,  while  her  head,  turned  in  a  different 
direction,  was  hxed  in  wonder  upon  the  laird,  who  was  more  frequently 
heard  of  than  seen  by  his  tenants  and  dependents.  The  bread  and  honey, 
however,  deposited  on  a  plantain  leaf,  was  offered  and  accepted  in  all  due 
courtesy.  The  Lord  Keeper,  still  retaining  the  place  which  he  had  occu- 
pied on  the  decayed  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  looked  as  if  he  wished  to  prolong 
the  hiterview,  but  was  at  a  loss  how  to  introduce  a  suitable  subject. 

**  You  have  been  long  a  resident  on  this  property  ?"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

"  It  is  now  nearly  sixty  years  since  I  first  knew  Ravenswood,"  answered 
the  old  dame,  whose  conversation,  though  perfectly  civil  and  respectful, 
seemed  cautiously  limited  to  the  unavoidable  and  neceBsary  task  of  replying 
to  Sir  >Villiam. 

**  You  are  not,  I  should  jud^e  by  your  accent,  of  this  country  originally?" 
said  the  Lord  Keeper,  in  continuation. 

"  No ;  I  am  by  birth  an  Englishwoman." 

'*  Yet  you  seem  attached  to  this  country  as  if  it  were  your  own." 

'*  It  is  here,"  replied  the  blind  woman,  "  that  I  have  drunk  the  cup  of 
joy  and  of  sorrow  which  Heaven  destined  for  me.  I  was  here  the  wife  of 
an  upright  and  affectionate  husband  for  more  than  twenty  years — I  was 
here  the  mother  of  six  promising  children — it  was  here  that  God  deprived 
me  of  all  these  blessing — it  was  here  they  died,  and  yonder,  by  yon  ruined 
chapel,  they  lie  all  buried — I  had  no  country  but  theirs  while  they  lived— 
I  have  none  but  theirs  now  they  are  no  more.^ 


'*  But 
ruinous 


b  your  house,"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  looking  at  it,  **  is  miserably 


"  Do,  my  dear  &ther,"  said  Lucy,  eagerly,  yet  bashfully,  catching  at  the 
hint,  "  give  orders  to  make  it  better, — Uiat  is,  if  you  think  it  proper." 

*'It  will  last  my  time,  my  dear  Miss  Lucy,"  said  the  blind  womtm;  **I 
would  not  have  my  lord  give  himself  the  least  trouble  about  it." 

**  But,"  said  Lucy,  "  you  once  had  a  much  better  house,  and  were  rich, 
ftnd  now  in  your  old  age  to  live  in  this  hovel !" 

"  It  is  as  good  as  I  deserve.  Miss  Lucy ;  if  my  heart  has  not  broke  with 
what  1  have  suffered,  and  seen  others  suffer,  it  must  have  been  strong  enough, 
and  the  rest  of  this  old  frame  has  no  right  to  call  itself  weaker." 

"You  have  probably  witnessed  many  changes,"  said  the  Lord  Keeper; 
^  but  your  experience  must  have  taught  you  to  expect  them." 

"  It  has  taught  me  to  endure  them,  my  lord,"  wad  the  reply. 

"  Yet  you  knew  that  they  must  needs  arrive  in  the  course  of  years  V  said 
Ihe  statesman. 

"Ay ;  as  I  know  that  the  stump,  on  or  beside  which  you  sit,  once  a  tall 
and  lofty  tree^must  naeda  one  day  fall  by  decay,  or  by  the  azo  -  yet  T  h<»)>ed 
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my  eyes  might  not  witness  the  downfall  of  the  tree  whii;a  overshadowed  my 
dwelling." 

"  Do  not  suppose,"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  *'  that  you  will  lose  any  interosi 
with  me.  fur  looking  back  with  regret  to  the  days  when  another  family 
po68C88ed  my  estates.  You  bad  reason,  doubtless,  to  love  them,  and  I 
respect  your  gratitude.  I  will  order  some  repairs  in  your  cottage,  and  I 
hopii  we  shall  live  to  be  friends  when  we  know  each  other  better," 

"  Those  of  my  age,"  rctnmed  the  dame,  **  make  no  new  friends.  I  thank 
you  for  your  bounty — it  is  well' intended  undoubtedly;  but  I  have  all  I 
want,  and  I  cannot  accept  more  at  your  lordship's  hands." 

**  Well,  then,"  continued  the  Lord  Keeper,  *'  at  least  allow  me  to  say,  that 
I  look  upon  you  as  a  woman  of  sense  and  education  beyond  your  appearance, 
and  that  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  reside  on  this  property  of  mine  rentr 
free  for  your  life." 

"  I  hope  I  shall, "^said  the  old  dame,  composedly ;  "  I  believe  that  was 
made  an  article  in  tlie  sale  of  Ravenswood  to  your  lordship,  though  such  a 
trifling  circumstance  may  have  escaped  your  recollection."    . 

"I  remember — I  recollect,"  said  his  lordship,  somewhat  confused.  '*I 
neroeive  you  are  too  much  attached  to  your  eld  triends  to  accept  any  benefit 
mm  their  successor." 

"  Far  from  it,  my  lord ;  I  am  grateful  for  the  benefits  which  I  decline, 
and  I  wish  I  could  pay  you  for  offering  them,  better  than  what  I  am  now 
about  to  say."  The  Lord  Keeper  looked  at  her  in  some  surprise,  but  said 
not  a  word.  **  My  lord,"  she  continued,  in  an  impressive  ana  solemn  tone, 
'*  take  care  what  you  do ;  you  are  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice." 

"  Indeed  ?"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  his  mind  reverting  to  the  political  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.  "Has  any  thing  come  to  your  knowledge  — 
any  plot  or  conspiracy  ?" 

**  No,  my  lord  ;  those  who  traffic  in  such  commodities  do  not  call  into  their 
councils  the  old,  blind,  and  infirm.  My  warning  is  of  another  kind.  You 
have  driven  matters  hard  with  the  house  of  Ravenswood.  Believe  a  true 
tale — they  are  a  fierce  house,  and  there  is  danger  in  dealing  with  men  when 
they  become  desperate." 

"  Tush,"  answered  the  Keeper ;  "  what  has  been  between  us  has  been  the 
work  of  the  law,  not  my  doing ;  and  to  the  law  they  must  look,  if  they 
would  impugn  my  proceedings." 

"  Ay,  but  they  may  think  otherwise,  and  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hand,  when  they  fail  of  other  means  of  redress." 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  said  the  Lord  Keeper.  '*  Toung  Ravenswood  would 
not  have  recourse  to  personal  violence  V* 

"  God  forbid  I  should  say  so  I  I  know  nothing  of  the  youth  but  what  is 
honourable  and  open — honourable  and  open,  said  I  ? — I  should  have  added, 
free,  generous,  noble.  But  he  is  still  a  Ravenswood,  and  may  bide  his  time« 
Remember  the  fate  of  Sir  George  Lockhart."* 

The  Lord  Keeper  started  as  she  called  to  his  recollection  a  tragedy  so 
deep  and  so  recent.  The  old  woman  proceeded:  "  Chiesley,  who  did  the 
leed,  was  a  relative  of  Lord  Ravenswood.    In  the  hall  of  Ravenswood,  in 


•  Prandent  uf  the  Coart  of  Searion.  He  w«s  piitoUad  in  the  Hi^h  Street  of  Rdinborgh,  hv  John  Chiesley 
ef  Dnlry.  ia  the  rear  ISBA  The  revenue  of  ihis  desp«*rut«  mnii  whs  viiniulnteil  by  an  o|jiiiu>ri  tlint  he  hwl 
cuitained  iDJa!iii<«  in  a  Uecnwt-arbitriil  prooounneO  by  the  Presklent,  assrenine  an  nlimvnrury  pntvmon  <if 
ftooul  flOL  in  fartiur  of  hia  wife  and  rhiUiren.  ile  is  said  at  finii  tu  hare  designed  to  shiK»t  the  judge  while 
•ttendiair  upon  dirine  wupihip.  bat  was  diverteti  by  some  fehhiicr  concernins  ilie  fciiiciity  uf  ibc  piurn  After 
Iba  eoit^refali<«i  wa«  dismiMed.  he  dogvfd  hiH  victim  a»  fnr  n»  the  head  of  the  cUwe  on  the  mnUh  side  of  ihe 
lawnnisirltei.  in  which  the  PreRident'ii  hoosA  wu<  sitnured,  and  shut  hirn  dend  as  he  wms  ulNiut  in  enter  iL 
TUm  »«»  was  done  in  the  prewriOR  of  numerous  spwtators.  The  i»s!x;iasin  nmde  no  allHnjpt  to  fly.  I»iit  boasted 
af  ih«  d*«d.  mving,  - 1  have  taught  the  President  how  to  do  justice."  He  had  at  least  riren  him  fairwaminiir 
■»  Jttck  Cnde  snvs  on  a  simdar  uccasion.  The  murderer.  nAer  iinderffoiitcr  the  titrtnre,  hv  a  Kpeniul  uct  of  the 
Ertatea  of  Parliament,  was  tried  before  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburfrti.  us  high  sheritT.  and  condemned  Ut 
fee  dragged  on  a  hurd(e  to  the  place  of  execution,  lo  liave  his  rurht  hand  struclc  off  while  he  vei  lived,  and, 
flimlly.  to  te  hang  on  the  gallows  with  the  pistol  wherewith  he  shot  the  President  tied  round  h'ls  neelc.  Thii 
•xeootma  took  place  on  tins  3d  of  April.  1689;  and  the  innident  waa  kioff  ramuBbenMl  as  a  dreadfol  tetanoa 
if  what  Um  law  books  call  the  pa/ermdum  ingeHmm  Scotonan, 
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my  presence,  and  in  that  of  others,  he  avowed  publicly  his  detemiinatioii 
to  do  the  critjlty  which  he  afterwards  committed.  I  could  not  keep  silence, 
though  to  speak  it  ill  became  my  station.  *  You  are  devising  a  dreadful 
nrime/  I  said,  *  for  which  you  must  reckon  before  the  judgment-seat.'  Never 
shall  I  forget  his  look,  as  he  replied,  *  I  must  reckon  then  for  many  things, 
and  will  reckon  for  this  also.*  Therefore  I  fnay  well  say,  beware  of  pressing 
a  desperate  man  with  the  hand  of  authority.  There  is  blood  of  Chiesley  in 
the  veins  of  Ravenswood,  and  one  drop  of  it  were  enough  to  fire  him  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed — I  say,  beware  of  him." 

The  old  dame  had,  either  intentionally  or  by  accident,  harped  aright  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  Keeper.  The  desperate  and  dark  resource  of  private 
assassination,  so  familiar  to  a  Scottish  baron  in  former  times,  had  even  in 
the  present  age  been  too  frequently  resorted  to  under  the  pressure  of  unusual 
temptation,  or  where  the  mind  of  the  actor  was  prepared  for  such  a  crime. 
Sir  Svilliam  Ashton  was  aware  of  this ;  as  also  tliat  young  Ravenswood  had 
received  injuries  sufficient  to  prompt  him  to  that  sort  of  revenge,  which 
becomes  a  frequent  though  feanul  consequence  of  the  partial  administration 
of  justice.  He  endeavoured  to  disguise  from  Alice  the  nature  of  the  appre- 
hensions which  he  entertained ;  but  so  ineffectually,  that  a  person  even  of 
less  penetration  than  nature  had  endowed  her  with  must  necessarily  have 
been  aware  that  the  subject  lay  near  his  bosom.  His  voice  was  changed  in 
its  accent  as  he  replied  to  her,  that  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  was  a  man 
of  honour ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  that  the  fate  of  Chiesley  of  Dairy  was  a 
sufficient  warning  to  any  one  who  should  dare  to  assume  the  office  of  avenger 
of  his  own  imaginary  wrongs.  And  having  hastily  uttered  these  exproesions, 
he  rose  and  left  the  place  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 


(CjittjitBr  till  /ift^. 

la  ah*  a  Cipalat  T 

O  daar  aeeoontl  mj  Ufa  ia  my  foala  d«bL 

Ths  Lord  Keeper  walked  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  profound 
silence.  His  daughter,  naturally  timid,  and  bred  up  in  those  ideas  of  filial 
awe  and  implicit  obedience  which  were  inculcated  upon  the  youth  of  that 
period,  did  not  venture  to  interrupt  his  meditations. 

**  Why  do  you  look  so  pale,  Lucy,"  said  her  father,  turning  suddenly 
round  and  breaking  silence. 

According  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  which  did  not  permit  a  young  woman 
to  offer  her  sentiments  on  any  subject  of  importance  unless  especially 
required  to  do  so,  Lucy  was  bound  to  appear  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  aU 
that  had  passed  betwixt  Alice  and  her  father,  and  imputed  the  emotion  he 
had  observed  to  the  fear  of  the  wild  cattle  which  grazed  in  that  part  of  the 
extensive  chase  through  which  they  were  now  walking. 

Of  these  animals,  the  descendants  of  the  savage  herds  which  anciently 
roamed  free  in  the  Caledonian  forests,  it  was  formerly  a  point  of  state  to 
preserve  a  few  in  the  parks  of  the  Scottish  nobility.  Specimens  continued 
within  the  memory  of  man  to  be  kept  at  least  at  three  houses  of  distinction, 
namely,  Hamilton,  Drumlanrick,  and  Cumbernauld.  They  had  degenerated 
from  the  ancient  race  in  size  and  strength,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
accountH  of  old  chronicles,  and  from  the  formidable  remains  frequ<uitly  dis- 
Govercd  in  bogs  and  morasses  when  drained  and  laid  open.  The  bull  had 
\o8k  the  sliaggy  honours  of  his  mane,  and  tht  race  was  small  and  Ught  madei 
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ID  colour  a  dingy  white,  ur  rather  a  pale  yellow,  with  black  honi  ana  hoofr. 
They  retained,  however,  in  some  measure,  the  ferocity  of  their  ancestry 
could  not  be  domesticated  on  account  of  their  antipathy  to  the  human  race, 
and  were  oflen  dangerous  if  approached  unguardedly,  or  wantonly  di» 
tarbed. 

It  was  this  last  reason  which  has  occasioned  their  being  extirpated  at  tht 
places  we  have  mentioned,  where  probably  they  would  oUierwise  have  been 
retained  as  appropriate  inhabitants  of  a  Scottish  woodland,  and  fit  tenantB 
for  a  baronial  forest.  A  few,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  still  preserved  at  Chil* 
lingham  Castle,  in  Northumberland,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Tankerviile. 

It  was  to  her  finding  herself  in  the  vicinity  of  a  group  of  throe  or  four  of 
these  animals,  that  Lucy  thought  proper  to  impute  those  signs  of  fear  which 
bad  arisen  in  her  countenance  for  a  different  reason.  For  she  had  been 
familiarised  with  the  appearance  of  the  wild  cattle,  during  her  walks  in  the 
chase :  and  it  was  not  then,  as  it  may  be  now,  a  necessary  part  of  a  young 
lady's  demeanour,  to  indulge  in  causeless  tremors  of  the  nerves.  Un  the 
present  occasion,  however,  she  speedily  found  cause  for  real  terror. 

Lucy  had  scarcely  replied  to  her  father  in  the  words  we  have  mentioned, 
and  he  was  just  about  to  rebuke  her  supposed  timidity,  when  a  bull,  stimu 
lated  either  by  the  scarlet  colour  of  Miss  Ashton's  mantle,  or  by  one  of 
those  fits  of  capricious  ferocity  to  which  their  dispositions  are  liable,  detaehod 
himself  suddenly  from  the  group  which  was  feeding  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  a  grassy  glade,  that  seemed  to  lose  itself  among  the  crossing  and  en- 
tangled boughs.  The  animal  approached  the  intruders  on  his  pasture 
eround,  at  first  slowly,  pawing  tne  ground  with  his  hoof,  bellowing  from 
time  to  time,  tearing  up  the  sand  with  his  horns,  as  if  to  lash  himself  up  to 
rage  and  violence. 

The  Lord  Keeper,  who  observed  the  animaFs  demeanour,  was  aware  that 
he  was  about  to  become  mischievous,  and,  drawing  his  daughter's  arm 
under  his  own,  began  to  walk  fast  along  the  avenue,  in  hopes  to  get  out  of 
his  sight  and  his  reach.  This  was  the  most  injudicious  course  he  could 
have  lulopted,  for,  encouraged  by  the  appearance  of  flight,  the  bull  began  to 
pursue  tnem  at  full  speed.  Assailed  by  a  danger  so  imminent,  firmer* 
eourage  than  that  of  the  Lord  Keeper  might  have  given  way.  But  pater> 
ual  tenderness,  "  love  strong  as  death,"  sustained  him.  He  continued  to 
support  and  drag  onward  his  daughter,  until,  her  fears  altogether  depriving 
her  of  the  power  of  flight,  she  sunk  down  by  his  side ;  and  when  he  could 
no  longer  assist  her  to  escape,  he  turned  round  and  placed  himself  betwixt 
her  and  the  raging  animal,  which,  advancing  in  full  career,  its  brutal  fury 
enhanced  by  the  rapidity  of  the  pursuit,  was  now  within  a  few  yards  of 
them.  The  Lord  Keeper  had  no  wea|>ons ;  his  age  and  gravity  dispensed 
even  with  the  usual  appendage  of  a  walking  Bword,~<H)uld  such  appendage 
have  availed  him  any  thing. 

It  seemed  inevitable  that  the  father  or  daughter,  or  both,  should  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  impending  danger,  when  a  shot  from  the  neighbouring 
tiiicket  arrested  the  progress  of  the  animal.  He  was  so  truly  struck  between 
the  junction  of  the  spine  with  the  skull,  that  the  wound,  which  in  any  other 
part  of  his  body  might  scarce  have  impeded  his  career,  proved  instantly 
ratal.  Stumbling  forward  with  a  hideous  bellow,  the  progressive  force  of 
bis  previous  motion,  rather  than  any  operation  of  his  limbs,  carried  him  up 
to  within  three  yards  of  the  astonished  Lord  Keeper,  when  he  rolled  on  the 

Sound,  his  limbs  darkened  with  the  black  death-sweaty  and  quivering  with 
e  last  convulsions  of  muscular  motion. 

Lucy  lay  senseless  on  the  ground,  insensible  of  the  wonderful  deliverance 
which  she  had  experienced.  Her  father  was  almost  equally  stupefied,  so 
rapid  and  unexpected  had  been  the  transition  from  the  horrid  death  which 
seemed  inevitable,  to  perfect  security.  He  gazed  on  the  animal,  terrible 
ifTsn  in  death,  with  a  species  of  mute  and  confused  astonishment,  which  did 
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not  jerinit  hira  distinctly  to  understand  what  had  taken  place;  and  bo  in- 
8ccurat6  «ras  his  cousciuusness  of  what  had  passed,  that  he  might  have  sup- 
posed ih€  bull  had  been  arrested  in  its  career  by  a  thunderbolt,  had  .he  not 
observed  among  the  branches  of  the  thicket  the  figure  of  a  man,  with  a  short 
gun  or  masquetoon  in  his  hand. 

This  instantly  recalled  him  to  a  sense  of  their  situation — a  glance  at  his 
daughter  reminded  him  of  the  necessity  of  procuring  her  assistance.  He 
call^  to  the  man,  whom  he  concludea  to  be  one  of  his  foresters,  to  give 
immediate  attention  to  Miss  Ashton,  while  he  himself  hastened  to  call  assist- 
ance. The  huntsman  approached  them  accordingly,  and  the  Lord  Keeper 
saw  he  was  a  stranger,  but  was  too  much  Agitated  to  make  any  farther  re- 
marks. In  a  few  hurried  words,  he  directed  tlie  shooter,  as  stronger  and 
more  active  than  himself,  to  carry  the  young  lady  to  a  neighbouring  foun- 
tain, while  he  went  back  to  Alice's  hut  to  procure  more  aid. 

The  man  to  whose  timely  interference  they  had  been  so  much  indebted, 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  leave  his  good  work  half  finished.  He  raised  Lucy 
from  the  ground  in  his  arms,  and  conveying  her  through  the  glades  of  the 
forest  by  paths  with  which  he  seemed  well  acquainted,  stopped  not  until  he 
loud  her  in  safety  by  the  side  of  a  plentiful  and  pellucid  fountain,  which 
had  been  once  covered  in,  screened  and  decorated  with  architectural  omar 
ments  of  a  Gothic  character.  But  now  the  vault  which  had  covered  it  being 
broken  down  and  riven,  and  the  Gothic  font  ruined  and  demolished,  the 
stream  burst  forth  from  the  recess  of  the  earth  in  open  day,  and  winded  its 
way  among  the  broken  sculpture  and  moss-grown  stones  which  lay  in  con- 
fusion around  its  source. 

Tradition,  always  busy,  at  least  in  Scotland,  to  grace  with  a  legendary 
tale  a  spot  in  itself  interesting,  had  ascribed  a  cause  of  peculiar  veneration 
to  this  fountain.  A  beautiful  young  lady  met  one  of  the  Lords  of  Raven»- 
wood  while  hunting  near  this  spot,  and  like  a  second  Egcria,  had  captivated 
the  affections  of  the  feudal  Nunia.  They  met  frequently  afterwards,  and 
always  at  sunset,  the  charms  of  the  nympli's  mind  completing  the  conquest 
which  her  beauty  had  begun,  and  the  mystery  of  the  intrigue  adding  zest  to 
both.  She  always  appeared  and  disappeared  close  by  Uie  fountain,  with 
which,  therefore,  her  lover  judged  she  had  some  inexplicable  connexion. 
She  placed  certain  restrictions  on  their  intercourse,  whicn  also  savoured  of 
mystery.  They  met  only  once  a-week — ^Friday  was  the  appointed  day — and 
she  explained  to  the  Lord  of  Ravenswood,  that  they  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  separating  so  soon  as  the  bell  of  a  chapel,  belonging  to  a  hermitage 
in  the  adjoining  wood,  now  long  ruinous,  should  toll  the  hour  of  vespers.  In 
the  course  of  his  confession,  the  Baron  of  Ravenswood  intrusted  the  hermit 
with  the  secret  of  this  singular  amour,  and  Father  Zachary  drew  the  nece^ 
Bory  and  obvious  consequence,  that  his  patron  was  enveloped  in  the  toils  of 
Satan,  and  in  danger  of  destruction  botn  to  body  and  soul.  He  urged  these 
perils  to  the  Baron  with  all  the  force  of  monkish  rhetoric,  and  described,  in 
the  most  frightful  colours,  the  real  character  and  person  of  the  apparently 
lovely  Naiad,  whom  he  hesitated  not  to  denounce  as  a  limb  of  the  kingdom 
of  darkness.  The  lover  listened  with  obstinate  incredulity ;  and  it  was  not 
until  worn  out  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  anchoret,  that  he  consented  to  put  the 
state  and  condition  of  his  mistress  to  a  certain  trial,  and  for  that  purpose 
acquiesced  in  Zachary's  proposal,  that  on  the  next  interview  the  vespers  bell 
should  bo  rung  half  an  hour  later  than  usual.  The  hermit  maintained,  and 
bucklered  his  opinion  by  quotations  from  Malleus  Malificarumy  Sprengems, 
HemigiuSy  and  other  learned  demonologists,  that  the  Evil  One,  thus  seduced 
to  remain  behind  the  appointed  hour,  would  assume  her  true  shape,  dnd> 
having  appeared  to  her  terrified  lover  as  a  fiend  of  hell,  would  vanish  from 
him  in  a  flash  of  sulphurous  lightning.  Raymond  of  Ravenswood  acquiesced 
in  the  experiment,  not  incurious  concerning  the  issue,  though  contidont  il 
would  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  hermit. 
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At  the  appointed  hour  the  lovers  met,  and  their  interview  was  protracted 
beyond  that  at  which  they  usually  parted,  by  the  delay  of  the  priest  to  nng 
his  usual  curfew.     No  enange  took  place  upon  the  nymph's  outward  form ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  lengthening  shadows  maae  her  aware  that  the  usual  hour 
of  the  vespers  chime  was  passed,  she  tore  herself  from  her  lover's  arms 
with  a  shriek  of  despair,  bid  him  adieu  for«ver,  and  plunging  into  the  foun- 
tain, disappeared  from  his  eyes.    The  bubbles  occasioned  by  her  descent 
were  crimsoned  with  blood  as  they  arose,  leaving  the  distracted  Baron  to 
infer,  that  his  ill-judged  curiosity  had  occasioned  the  death  of  this  interesting 
and  mysterious  being.    The  remorse  which  he  felt,  as  well  as  the  recolleo- 
taon  of  her  charms,  proved  the  penance  of  his  future  life,  which  he  lost  in 
the  battle  of  Flodden  not  many  months  after.    But,  in  memory  of  his  Naiad, 
he  had  previously  ornamented  the  fountain  in  which  she  appeared  to  reside, 
and  secured  its  waters  from  profanation  or  pollution,  by  tne  small  vaulted 
building  of  which  the  fragments  still  remained  scattered  around  it.    From 
this  period  the  house  of  l^venswood  was  supposed  to  have  dated  its  decay. 
Such  was  the  generally  received  legend,  which  some,  who  would  seem 
wiser  than -the  vuli^,  explained,  as  obscurely  intimating  the  fate  of  a  beau- 
tiful maid  of  plebeian  rank,  the  mistress  of  this  Raymond,  whom  he  slew  in 
a  fit  of  jealousy,  and  whose  blood  was  mingled  with  the  waters  of  the  locked 
fountain,  as  it  was  commonly  called.    Others  imagined  that  the  tale  had  a 
more  remote  origin  in  the  ancient  heathen  mythology.    All  however  agreed, 
that  the  spot  was  fatal  to  the  Ravenswood  family ;  and  that  to  drink  of  the 
waters  of  the  well,  or  even  approach  its  brink,  was  as  ominous  to  a  descent 
dant  of  that  house,  as  for  a  Grahame  to  wear  green,  a  Bruce  to  kill  a  spider, 
or  a  St.  Clair  to  cross  the  Ord  on  a  Monday. 

It  was  on  this  ominous  spot  that  Lucy  Ashton  first  drew  breath  after  her 
long  and  almost  deadly  swoon.  Beautiful  and  pale  as  the  fabulous  Naiad 
in  tne  last  agony  of  separation  from  her  lover,  sne  was  seated  so  as  to  rest 
with  her  back  against  a  part  of  the  ruined  wall,  while  her  mantle,  dripping 
with  the  water  which  her  protector  had  used  profusely  to  recall  her  senses, 
clung  to  her  slender  and  beautifully  proportioned  form. 

The  first  moment  of  recollection  brought  to  her  mind  the  danger  which 
had  overpowered  her  senses — the  next  called  to  remembrance  that  of  her 
father.  She  looked  around — ^he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen — '*  My  fiither — ^my 
father  1"  vraa  all  that  she  could  ejaculate. 

'*  Sir  William  is  safe,''  answered  the  voice  of  a  stranger—''  perfectly  safe, 
and  will  be  with  you  instantly." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?"  exclaimed  Lucy — **  the  bull  was  dose  by  us— do 
not  stop  me — ^I  must  go  to  seek  my  father." 

And  she  arose  with  that  purpose ;  but  her  strength  vras  so  much  exhausted, 
that,  far  from  possessing  the  power  to  execute  her  purpose,  she  must  have 
fallen  against  the  stone  on  which  she  had  leant,  probably  not  vnthout  sus- 
taining serious  injury. 

The  stranger  was  so  near  to  her,  that,  without  actually  suffering  her  to 
fall,  he  could  not  avoid  catching  her  in  his  arms,  which,  however,  he  did 
with  a  momentary  reluctance,  very  unusual  when  youth  interposes  to  pre- 
vent beauty  from  danger.  It  seemed  as  if  her  weight,  slight  as  it  was, 
proved  too  heavy  for  her  young  and  athletic  assistant,  for,  without  feeling 
Ihd  temptation  of  detuning  her  in  his  arms  even  for  a  single  instant,  he 
again  placed  her  on  the  stone  from  which  she  had  risen,  and  retreating  a 
few  steps,  repeated  hastily,  "  Sir  William  Ashton  is  perfectly  safe,  and  will 
be  here  instantly.  Do  not  make  yourself  anxious  on  his  account — Fate  has 
Angularly  preserved  him.  You,  madam,  are  exhausted,  and  must  not  tliink 
:f  Tising  until  you  have  some  assistance  more  suitable  than  mine." 

Lucy,  whose  senses  were ,  by  this  time  more  effectually  collected,  was 
naturally  led  to  look  at  the  stranger  with  attention.  There  was  nothing  in 
bis  appearance  which  should  have  rendered  him  unwilling  to  offer  his  arm 
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CO  a  ^tHing  lady  who  required  support,  or  which  could  have  induced  her  tc 
rofuso  his  assistance ;  and  she  could  not  help  thinking,  even  in  that  moment^ 
that  he  seemed  cold  and  reluctant  to  offer  it.  A  shooting-dress  of  dark 
cloth  intimated  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  thoueh  concealed  in  part  by  a  large 
and  loose  cloak  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  A  Montero  cap  and  a  black  feather 
drooped  over  the  wearer's  brow,  mid  partly  concealed  bis  features,  which,  sc 
far  as  seen,  were  dark,  regular,  and  full  of  majestic,  though  somewhat 
sullen,  expression.  Some  secret  sorrow,  or  the  brooding  spirit  of  some 
moody  passion,  had  quenched  the  lieht  and  ingenuous  vivacity  of  youth  in 
a  countenance  sin^larly  fitted  to  display  both,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  gaie 
on  the  stranger  without  a  secret  impression  either  of  pity  or  awe,  or  at  least 
of  doubt  ana  curiosity  allied  to  both. 

The  impression  which  we  have  necessarily  been  long  in  describing,  Lucy 
felt  in  the  glance  of  a  moment,  and  had  no  sooner  encountered  the  keen 
black  eyes  ot  the  stranger,  than  her  own  were  bent  on  the  ground  with  a 
mixture  of  bashful  embarrassment  and  fear.  Yet  there  was  a  necessity  to 
speak,  at  least  she  thought  so,  and  in  a  fluttered  accent  she  began  to  mention 
her  wonderful  escape,  in  which  she  was  sure  that  the  stranger  must,  under 
Heaven,  have  been  her  father's  protector,  and  her  own. 
'  He  seemed  to  shrink  from  her  expressions  of  gratitude,  while  he  replied 
abruptly,  "  I  leave  you,  madam," — the  deep  melody  of  his  voice  rendered 
powerful,  but  not  harsh,  by  something  like  a  severity  of  tone — "  I  leave  you 
to  the  protection  of  those  to  whom  it  is  possible  you  may  have  this  day  bieen 
a  guardian  angel." 

Lucy  was  surprised  at  the  ambiguity  of  his  language,  and,  with  a  feeling 
of  artless  and  unaffected  gratitude,  began  to  deprecate  the  idea  of  having 
intended  to  give  her  deliverer  any  offence,  as  if  such  a  thing  had  been 
possible.  "  r  have  been  unfortunate,"  she  said,  **  in  endeavouring  to  express 
my  thanks-^  I  am  sure  it  must  be  so,  thou  eh  I  cannot  recollect  what  I  said 
— but  would  you  but  stay  till  my  father — till  the  Lord  Keeper  comes— would 
you  only  permit  him  to  pay  you  his  thanks,  and  to  inquire  your  name  V 

"My  name  is  unnecessary,"  answered  the  stranger;  '*your  father — I 
would  rather  say  Sir  William  Ashton — will  learn  it  soon  enough,  for  all  the 
pleasure  it  is  likely  to  afford  him." 

'*  You  mistake  him,"  said  Lucy  earnestly ;  ''  he  will  be  grateful  for  my 
sake  and  for  his  own.  You  do  not  know  my  father,  or  you  are  deceiving 
me  with  a  story  of  his  safety,  when  he  has  already  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
fury  of  that  animal." 

When  she  had  caught  this  idea,  she  started  from  the  ground,  and  endea- 
voured to  press  towards  the  avenue  in  which  the  accident  had  taken  place, 
while  the  stranger,  though  he  seemed  to  hesitate  between  the  desire  to  assist 
and  the  wish  to  leave  her,  was  obliged,  in  common  humanity,  to  oppose  her 
both  by  entreaty  and  action. 

'*  On  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  madam,  I  tell  you  the  truth ;  your  father 
is  in  perfect  safety ;  you  will  expose  yourself  to  iniury  if  you  venture  back 
where  the  herd  of  wild  cattle  grazed. — If  you  will  go" — for,  having  once 
adopted  the  idea  that  her  father  was  still  in  danger,  she  pressed  forward  in 
spite  of  him — **  If  you  will  go,  accept  my  arm,  though  I  am  not  perhaps 
the  person  who  can  with  most  propriety  offer  you  support." 

But  without  heeding  this  intimation,  Lucy  took  him  at  his  word.  "  0  if 
you  be  a  man,"  she  said, — '*if  you  be  a  gentleman,  assist  me  to  find  my 
father  I  You  shall  not  leave  me — you  must  go  with  me  —  he  is  dying'  per- 
haps while  we  are  talking  here  I" 

Then,  without  listening  to  excuse  or  apology,  and  holding  fast  by  the 
stranger's  arm,  though  unconscious  of  anv  thing  save  the  support  whir^h  it 
save,  and  without  which  she  could  not  have  moved,  mixed  with  a  vague 
feeling  of  preventing  his  escape  from  her,  she  was  ureing  and  almost  drag- 
ging him  forward  wnen  Sir  William  Ashton  came  up,  toUowedsoy  the  fciiab 
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attendant  of  blind  Alice,  and  by  two  wood-cutters,  whom  he  had  8uiiu>ion?4 
from  their  occupation  to  his  assistance.  His  joy  at  seeing  his  daughter 
safe,  orercame  the  surprise  with  which  he  would  at  another  time  have  beheld 
her  hanging  as  familiarly  on  the  arm  of  a  stranger,  as  she  might  hav^  done 
upon  his  own. 

•*  Lucy,  my  dear  Lucy,  are  you  safe  ?  —  are  you  well  ?"  were  the  only 
words  that  broke  from  him  as  he  embraced  her  in  ecstasy. 

"  I  am  well,  sir,  thank  God  I  and  still  more  that  I  see  you  so ;  —  but  thin 
gentleman,"  she  said,  quitting  his  arm,  and  shrinking  from  him,  *'  what 
must  he  think  of  me  V  and  her  eloouent  blood,  flushing  over  neck  and  brow, 
spoke  how  much  she  was  ashamed  of  the  freedom  with  which  she  had  craved, 
and  even  compelled  his  assistance. 

"  This  gentleman,"  said  Sir  William  Ashton,  '*  will,  I  trust,  not  regret 
the  trouble  we  have  given  him,  when  I  assure  him  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
Lord  Keeper  for  the  greatest  service  which  one  man  ever  rendered  to  another 
— for  the  life  of  my  child — for  my  own  life,  which  he  has  saved  by  hii 
bravery  and  presence  of  mind.   He  will,  I  am  sure,  permit  us  to  request- — " 

*'  Request  nothing  of  MS,  my  lord,"  said  the  stranger  in  a  stern  and  per- 
emptory tone ;  '*  I  am  the  Master  of  Ravcnswood." 

There  was  a  dead  pause  of  surprise,  not  unmixed  with  less  pleasant 
feelings.  The  Master  wrapt  himself  in  bis  cloak,  made  a  hauehty  inclina- 
tion towards  Lucy,  muttermg  a  few  words  of  courtesy,  as  indistinctly  heard 
as  they  seemed  to  be  reluctantly  uttered,  and,  turning  from  them,  was 
immeaiately  lost  in  the  thicket. 

''The  Master  of  Ravenswood!"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  when  he  had 
recovered  his  momentary  astonishment —  "  Hasten  after  nim  —  stop  him— 
beg  him  to  speak  to  me  for  a  single  moment." 

The  two  toresters  accordingly  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  stranger.  They 
speedily  reappeared,  and  in  an  embarrassed  and  awkward  manner,  said  the 
gentleman  would  not  return.  The  Lord  Keeper  took  one  of  the  fellows  aside, 
and  questioned  him  more  closely  what  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  had  said. 

"  Ue  just  said  he  wadna  come  back,"  said  the  man,  with  the  caution  of  a 
prudent  Scotsman,  who  cared  not  to  be  the  bearer  of  an  unpleasant  errand. 

'*  He  said  something  more,  sir,"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  "  and  I  insist  on 
knowing  what  it  was." 

''Why,  then,  my  lord,"  said  the  man,  looking  down,  "he  said  —  But  it 
wad  be  nae  pleasure  to  your  lordship  to  hear  it,  for  I  dare  say  the  Master 
meant  nae  ill." 

"  That's  none  of  your  concern,  sir ;  I  desire  to  hear  the  very  words." 

"  Weel,  then,"  replied  the  man,  "  he  said,  Tell  Sir  William  Ashton,  that 
the  next  time  he  and  I  forgather,  he  will  nae  be  half  sae  blithe  of  our 
meeting  as  of  our  parting." 

"  Very  well,  sir,''  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  "  I  believe  he  alludes  to  a  wager 
we  have  on  our  hawks  —  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence." 

He  turned  to  his  daughter,  who  was  by  this  time  so  much  recovered  as  to 
be  able  to  walk  home.  But  the  effect  which  the  various  recollections,  con- 
nected with  a  scene  so  terrific,  made  upon  a  mind  which  was  susceptible  in 
an  extreme  degree,  was  more  permanent  than  the  injury  which  her  nerves 
had  sustiuned.  Visions  of  terror,  both  in  sleep  and  in  waking  reveries, 
recalled  to  her  the  form  of  the  fVirious  animal,  and  the  dreadful  l^llow  with 
which  he  accompanied  his  career;  and  it  was  always  the  image  of  the 
Master  of  Ravenswood,  with  his  native  nobleness  of  countenance  and  form, 
that  seemed  to  interpose  betwixt  her  and  assured  death.  It  is,  perhaps,  at 
all  times  dangerous  tor  a  young  person  to  suffer  recollection  to  dwell  repeat* 
edly,  and  with  too  much  complacency,  on  the  same  individual ;  but  in  Lucy's 
situation  it  was  almost  unavoidable.  She  had  never  happened  to  see  a  young 
man  of  mien  and  features  so  romantic  and  so  striking  as  ^oung  Ravenswood ; 
hut  had  she  8<»en  an  hundred  his  equals  or  his  superiors  in  those  particulars, 

d2 
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10  one  else  could  have  boon  linked  to  her  heart  by  the  strong  associalioni 
af  rcioem1>ored  danger  and  escape,  of  gratitude,  wonder,  and  curiositv.  I 
say  curiosity,  for  it  is  likely  that  the  singularly  restrained  and  unaccommo- 
dating manuers  of  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  so  much,  at  variance  with 
the  natural  expression  of  his  features  and  grace  of  his  deportment,  as  they 
excited  wonder  by  the  contrast,  had  their  effect  in  rivctin(^  her  attention  to 
the  recollection.  She  knew  little  of  Kavenswood,  or  the  disputes  which  had 
existed  betwixt  her  father  and  his,  and  perhaps  could  in  her  gentleness  of 
mind  hardly  have  comprehended  the  angry  and  bitter  passions  which  they 
had  cngeu({ered.  But  she  knew  that  he  was  come  of  noble  stem ;  was  poor, 
though  descended  from  the  noble  and  the  wealthy ;  and  she  felt  that  she 
could  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  a  proud  mind,  which  ureed  him  to 
recoil  irom  the  proffered  latitude  of  the  new  proprietors  of  his  father's 
house  and  domains.  Would  he  have  equally  snunned  their  acknowledg- 
ments and  avoided  their  intimacy,  had  her  father's  request  been  urged  more 
mildly,  less  abruptly,  and  softened  with  the  grace  which  women  so  well 
know  how  to  throw  into  their  manner,  when  they  mean  to  mediate  betwixt 
the  headlong  passions  of  the  ruder  sex  ?  This  was  a  perilous  question  to 
ask  her  own  mind  —  perilous  both  in  the  idea  and  in  its  consequences. 

Lucy  Ash  ton,  in  short,  was  involved  in  those  mazes  of  the  imagination 
which  are  most  dangerous  to  tlie  young  and  the  sensitive.  Time,  it  is  true, 
absence,  change  of  scene  and  new  faces,  might  probably  have  destroyed  the 
illusion  in  her  instance  as  it  has  done  in  many  others ;  but  her  residence 
remained  solitary,  and  her  mind  without  tliose  means  of  dissipating  her 
pleasing  visions.  This  solitude  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  absence  of  Lady 
Ashton,  who  was  at  this  time  in  Edinburgh,  watching  tlie  progress  of  some 
state  intrigue ;  the  Lord  Keeper  only  received  society  out  of  policy  or  os- 
tentation, and  was  by  nature  rather  reserved  and  unsociable ;  and  thus  no 
cavalier  appeared  to  rival  or  to  obscure  the  ideal  picture  of  chivalrous  excel- 
lence which  Lucy  had  pictured  to  herself  in  the  Master  of  Ravenswood. 

While  Lucy  indulged  in  these  dreams,  she  made  frequent  visits  to  old 
blind  Alice,  hoping  it  would  be  easy  to  lead  her  to  talk  on  the  subject, 
which  at  present  sue  had  so  imprudently  admitted  to  occupy  so  large  a 
portion  of  her  thoughts.  But  Alice  did  not  in  this  particular  gratify  her 
wishes  and  expectations.  She  spoke  readily,  and  with  pathetic  feeling,  con- 
cerning the  family  in  general,  but  seemed  to  observe  an  especial  and  cautious 
silence  on  the  subject  of  the  present  representative.  The  little  she  said  of 
him  was  not  altogether  so  favourable  as  Lucy  had  anticipated.  She  hinted 
that  he  was  of  a  stem  and  unforgiving  character ;  more  ready  to  resent  than 
to  pardon  injuries ;  and  Lucy  combined  with  great  alarm  tlie  hints  which 
she  now  dropped  of  these  dangerous  qualities,  with  Alice's  advice  to  her 
father,  so  emphatically  given,  "  to  beware  of  Ravenswood." 

But  that  very  Ravenswood,  of  whom  such  unjust  suspicions  had  been  en- 
tertained, had,  almost  immediately  after  they  had  been  uttered,  confuted 
them,  by  saving  at  once  her  father's  life  and  her  own.  Had  he  nourished 
such  black  revenge  as  Alice's  dark  hints  seemed  to  indicate,  no  deed  of 
active  guilt  was  necessary  to  the  full  gratification  of  that  evil  passion.  He 
needed  but  to  have  withheld  for  an  instant  his  indispensable  and  effective 
assistance,  and  the  object  of  his  resentment  must  have  perished,  without 
any  direct  aggression  on  his  part,  by  a  death  equally  fearful  and  certain. 
She  conceived,  therefore,  that  some  secret  prejudice,  or  the  suspicions  inci- 
ient  to  age  and  misfortune,  had  led  Alice  to  form  conclusions  injurious 
to  the  character,  and  irreconcilable  both  with  the  generous  conduct  and 
noble  features  of  the  Master  of  Ravenswood.  And  in  this  belief  Lucy  re- 
posed her  hope,  and  went  on  weaving  her  enchanted  web  of  fairy  tisnuo,  as 
beautiful  ana  transient  as  the  film  of  the  gossamer,  when  it  is  penrJnd  with 
the  morning  dew  and  glimmering  to  the  sun. 

Her  father,  in  the  meanwhile,  as  well  as  the  Master  of  Ravenswo  #.1.  wwri 
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making  reflections,  iui  frequent  though  more  solid  Uian  those  of  Lucy,  upon 
the  singular  event  which  had  taken  place.  The  Lord  Keeper's  first  task, 
when  he  returned  home,  was  to  ascertain  by  medical  advice  that  his  daughter 
had  sustained  no  injury  from  the  dangerous  and  alarming  situation  in  which 
she  had  been  placed.  Satisfied  on  wis  topic,  he  proceeded  to  revise  the 
memoranda  which  he  had  taken  down  from  the  mouth  of  the  person  em- 
ployed to  interrupt  the  funeral  service  of  the  late  Lord  Ravenswood.  Bred 
to  casuistry,  and  well  accustomed  to  practise  the  ambidexter  ingenuitv  of 
tbo  bar,  it  cost  him  little  trouble  to  soiten  the  features  of  the  tumult  which 
he  had  been  at  first  so  anxious  to  exaggerate.  He  preached  to  his  colleagues 
of  the  Privy  Council  the  necessity  of  using  conciliatory  measures  with 
young  men,  whose  blood  and  temper  were  hot,  and  their  experience  of  life 
limited.  '  lie  did  not  hesitate  to  attribute  some  censure  to  the  conduct  of  the 
officer,  as  haying  been  unnecessarily  irritating. 

These  were  the  contents  of  his  public  despatches.  The  letters  which  he 
wrote  to  those  private  friends  into  whose  management  the  matter  was  likely 
to  fall,  were  of  a  yet  more  favourable  tenor.  He  represented  that  lenity  in 
this  case  would  be  equally  politic  and  popular,  wlioreas,  considering  the 
high  respect  with  which  the  rites  of  interment  are  regarded  in  Scotland,  any 
severity  exercised  against  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  for  protecting  those 
of  his  father  from  interruption,  would  be  on  all  sides  most  unfavourably 
construed.  And,  finally,  assuming  the  language  of  a  generous  and  high- 
spirited  man,  he  made  it  his  particular  reouest,  that  this  affair  should  be 
passed  over  without  severe  notice.  He  alluded  with  delicacy  to  the  {pre- 
dicament in  which  he  himself  stood  with  young  Ravenswood,  as  having 
succeeded  in  the  long  train  of  litigation  by  which  the  fortunes  of  that  noble 
house  had  been  so  much  reduced,  and  confessed  it  would  be  most  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  his  feelings,  could  he  find  means  in  some  sort  to  counter- 
balance the  disadvantages  which  he  had  occasioned  the  family,  though  only 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  just  and  lawful  rights.  He  therefore  made  it  his 
particmar  and  personal  request  that  the  matter  should  have  no  farther  con* 
sequences,  and  insinuated  a  desire  that  he  himself  should  have  the  merit  of 
having  put  a  stop  to  it  by  his  favourable  report  and  intercession.  It  was 
particularly  remarkable,  that,  contrary  to  his  uniform  practice,  he  made  no 
special  communication  to  Lady  Ashton  upon  the  subject  of  the  tumult ;  and 
although  he  mentioned  the  alarm  which  Lucy  had  received  from  one  of  the 
wild  cattle,  yet  he  gave  no  detailed  account  of  an  incident  so  interesting  and 
terrible. 

There  was  much  surprise  among  Sir  William  Ashton's  political  friends 
and  colleagues  on  receiving  letters  of  a  tenor  so  unexpected.  On  comparing 
notes  togeUier,  one  smiled,  one  put  up  his  eyebrows,  a  third  nodded  acquies- 
cence in  the  general  wonder,  and  a  fourth  asked,  if  they  ^ere  sure  these 
were  all  the  letters  the  Lord  Keeper  had  written  on  the  subject.  "  It  runs 
strangely  in  my  mind,  my  lords,  that  none  of  these  advices  contain  the  root 
of  the  matter.'' 

But  no  secret  letter  of  a  contrary  nature  had  been  received,  although  the 
question  seemed  to  imply  the  possibility  of  their  existence. 

"  Well,"  said  an  old  grey-headed  statesman,  who  had  contrived,  by  shift- 
ing and  trimming,  to  maintain  his  post  at  the  steerage  through  all  the 
changes  of  course  which  the  vessel  had  held  for  thirty  years,  '*I  thought 
Sir  Yt  illiam  would  hae  verified  the  auld  Scottish  saying,  '  As  soon  comes 
the  lamb'd  skin  to  market  as  the  auld  tup's.' " 

"  We  must  please  him  after  his  own  fashion,"  said  another,  "  though  it 
be  an  unlooked-for  one." 

"  A  wilful  man  maun  hae  his  way,"  answered  the  old  counsellor. 

*'  TLe  Keeper  will  rue  this  before  year  and  day  are  out,"  said  a  third  . 
**  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  is  the  lad  to  ifv  ind  him  a  pirn."* 

a  pirn,  proverbial  Ibr  preparing  n  troablesoroe  biuiiirW  t  r 
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"  Whv.  what  would  you  do,  my  lords,  with  the  poor  young  fellow?"  said 
a  noble  Marquis  present ;  **  the  tiord  Keeper  has  got  all  his  estates — he  baa 
not  a  cross  to  bless  himself  with." 

On  which  the  ancient  Lord  Turntippet  replied, 

"  If  ho  hasnn  (frear  to  fine, 
He  bw  Bhins  to  |Moe— 

And  that  was  our  way  before  the  Revolution — Luitur  cum  persoTia,  qui  Aient 
non  potest  cum  crumena* — Hegh,  my  lords,  thaf  s  gude  law  Latin." 

'*I  can  see  no  motive,"  replied  the  Marquis,  "  that  any  noble  lord  can 
have  for  urging  this  matter  farther ;  let  the  Lord  Keeper  have  the  power  to 
deal  in  it  as  he  pleases." 

"  Agree,  agree — remit  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  with  any  other  person  for 
fashion's  sake-— Lord  Hirplehooly,  who  is  bed-ridden— one  to  be  a  quorum 
— Make  your  entry  in  the  minutes,  Mr.  Clerk — And  now,  my  lords,  there  is 
that  young  scattergood,  the  Laird  of  BucklaVs  fine  to  be  disponed  upon— I 
suppose  it  goes  to  my  Lord  Treasurer?" 

**  Shame  be  in  my  meal-poke,  then,"  exclaimed  Lord  Turntippet,  "  and 
your  hand  aye  in'the  nook  of  it  I  I  had  set  that  down  for  a  by  bit  between 
meals  for  mysell." 

"To  use  one  of  your  favourite  saws,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Marquis,  "yon 
are  like  the  miller's  dog,  that  licks  his  lips  before  the  bag  is  untied — the 
man  is  not  fined  yet." 

"  But  that  costs  but  twa  skarts  of  a  pen,"  siud  Lord  Turntippet ;  "  and 
surely  there  is  nae  noble  lord  that  will  presume  to  say,  that  I,  who  hae  com* 
pliod  wi'  a'  compliances,  tane  all  manner  of  tests,  abjured  all  that  was  to  be 
abjured,  and  sworn  a'  that  was  to  be  sworn,  for  these  thirty  years  bypast, 
sticking  fast  by  my  duty  to  the  state  through  good  report  and  bad  report, 
shouldna  hae  something  now  and  then  to  synd  my  mouth  wi'  after  sio 
drouthy  wark  ?    Eh  ?" 

**  It  would  be  very  unreasonable  indeed,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Marquis, 
"  had  we  either  thought  that  your  lordship's  drought  was  quenchable,  of 
observed  anything  stick  in  your  throat  that  required  washing  down." 

And  so  we  close  the  scene  on  the  Privy  Council  of  that  period. 


^^»  •^i^t^^^*^^^^^^0^^^0^^^^r^^^^^0i^^^^^^^n^i^^^»^^t^0 


For  thia  ere  all  tbeee  werrion  ooim. 

To  beer  ao  idle  tale ; 
And  o'er  our  denth-acna«toin*d  ariaa 

Shall  aiUjr  lean  jurevail  f 

Hsrut  HACKmn. 

Ik  the  evening  of  the  day  when  the  Lord  Keeper  and  his  daughter  Ttere 
saved  from  such  imminent  peril,  two  strangers  were  seated  in  the  most 

Srivato  apartment  of  a  small  obscure  inn,  or  rather  ale-house,  called  the 
'od's  Den,  about  three  or  four  miles  from  Uie  Castle  of  Ravenswood,  and  as 
far  from  the  ruinous  tower  of  Woirs  Crag,  betwixt  which  two  places  it  was 
situated. 

One  of  these  strangers  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  tall,  and  thin  in  thi* 
flanks,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  dark  penetrating  eyes,  and  a  shrewd  bui 
sinister  cast  of  countenance.    The  other  was  about  fifteen  years  younger. 

••  A  Let  him  |Nur  with  hiaperMin,  who  caoaot  pay  with  hie  pai 
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•h*>rt,  stout,  mddj-faced,  and  red-haired,  with  an  open,  resolute,  and  cheerful 
eje,  to  which  careless  and  fearless  freedom,  and  inward  daring,  gave  fire 
and  expression,  notwithstanding  its  light  grey  colour.  A  stoup  of  wine, 
(for  in  those  days  it  was  served  out  fnmi  the  cask  in  pewter  flaeons,)*waii 
placed  on  the  table,  and  each  had  his  auaigh  or  bicker*  before  him.  But 
there  was  little  ap]Dearance  of  conyiyiality.  With  folded  arms,  and  looks 
of  anxious  expectation,  they  eyed  each  oUier  in  silence,  each  wrapt  in  his 
own  thoughts,  and  holdine  no  communication  with  his  neighbour. 

At  length  the  younger  broke  silence  by  exclaiming,  "  What  the  foul  fiend 
tan  detain  the  Master  so  long  ?  he  must  have  miscarried  in  his  enterprise. 
—Why  did  you  dissuade  me  from  going  with  him?" 

"  One  man  is  enough  to  right  his  own  wrong,"  said  the  taller  and  older 
personace ;  '*  we  venture  our  lives  for  him  in  coming  thus  far  on  such  an 
errand." 

"  You  are  but  a  craven  after  all,  Craigengelt,"  answered  the  younger, 
"  and  that's  what  many  folk  have  thought  you  before  now." 

"  But  what  none  has  dared  to  tell  me,"  said  Craigengelt,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  hilt  of  his  sword ;  "  and,  but  that  I  hold  a  hasty  man  no  better  than 
a  fool,  I  would" — ^he  paused  for  his  companion's  answer. 

"  Would  you  ?"  saia  the  other  coolly ;  "  and  why  do  you  not  then  ?" 

Craigengelt  drew  his  cutlass  an  inch  or  two,  and  then  returned  it  with 
violence  into  the  scabbard — "  Because  there  is  a  deeper  stake  to  be  played 
for,  than  the  lives  of  twenty  harebrained  gowks  like  you." 

"  You  are  right  there,"  said  his  companion,  '*  for  if  it  were  not  that 
these  forfeitures,  and  that  last  fine  that  the  old  driveller  Tumtippet  is 
gaping  for,  and  which,  I  daresay,  is  laid  pn  by  this  time,  have  &irly  ariven 
me  out  of  house  and  home,  I  were  a  coxcomb  and  a  cuckoo  to  boot,  to  trust 
TOUT  fair  promises  of  getting  me  a  commission  in  the  Irish  brigade, — ^what 
have  I  to  do  with  the  Irish  brigade  ?  I  am  a  plain  Scotsman,  as  mv  father 
was  before  me;  and  my  grand-aunt,  Lady  Qimington,  cannot  live  for 
ever." 

"  Ay,  Bucklaw,"  observed  Craigengelt,  "  but  she  may  live  for  many  a 
long  day ;  and  for  your  father,  he  had  land  and  living,  kept  himself  close 
from  vradsetters  and  money-lenders,  paid  each  man  his  due,  and  lived  on 
his  own." 

"And  whose  fault  is  it  that  I  have  not  done  so  too?"  said  Bucklaw-— 
"  whose  but  the  devil's  and  yours,  and  such  like  as  you,  that  have  led  me 
to  the  far  end  of  a  fair  estate  ?  and  now  I  shall  be  obliged,  I  suppose,  to 
shelter  and  shift  about  like  yourself —  live  one  week  upon  a  line  of  secret 
intelligence  from  Saint  Qermains  —  another  upon  report  of  a  rising  in  the 
Highlands  —  get  my  breakfast  and  mominf-draugnt  of  sack  from  old 
Jacobite  ladies,  and  give  them  locks  of  my  old  wig  for  the  Chevalier's  hair 
—second  my  friend  in  his  quarrel  till  he  comes  to  the  field,  and  then  flinch 
from  him  lest  so  important  a  political  a^nt  should  perish  from  the  way. 
All  this  I  must  do  for  bread,  besides  callme  myself  a  Captain !" 

"  You  think  you  are  making  a  fine  speecn  now,"  said  Craigengelt,  '*  and 
showing  much  wit  at  my  expense.  Is  starving  or  hanging  better  than  the 
life  I  am  obliged  to  lead,  because  the  present  fortunes  of  the  king  cannot 
lufficiently  support  his  envoys  ?" 

**  Starving  is  honester,  Craigengelt,  and  hanging  is  like  to  be  the  end 
on't — ^But  vniat  you  mean  to  make  of  this  poor  fellow  Ravenswood,  I  know 
not — he  has  no  money  left,  any  more  than  I — ^his  lands  are  all  pawned  and 
nledged,  and  the  interest  eats  up  the  rents,  and  is  not  satisfied,  and  what 
io  you  hope  to  make  by  meddling  in  his  affairs  ?" 

"  Content  yourself,  Bucklaw ;  I  know  my  business,"  replied  Craigengelt. 

*  Drinking  cops  of  diflermt  neat,  made  nut  of  staves  horiped  together.  The  qmaiah  was  vsed  chieflj  fin 
initiiimc  irine  or  bnndj;  it  mifht  fctld  about  a  gill,  and  was  uflen  conooaad  of  rare  wocid.  awl  oonoaat? 
irr*\  r^Mf  with  adv^... 
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**  B<.flide8  that  his  nune,  and  his  father's  sendees  in  1689,  will  make  SQok 
an  acQuisition  sound  well  both  at  Versailles  and  Saint  Qermains — ^jou  will 
also  please  be  informed,  that  the  Master  of  Karenswood  is  a  very  different 
kind  of  young  fellow  from  you.  He  has  parts  and  address,  as  well  as 
courage  and  talents,  and  will  present  himself  abroad  like  a  young  man  of 
head  as  well  as  heart,  who  knows  something  more  than  the  speed  of  a 
horse  or  the  flight  of  a  hawk.  I  have  lost  cr^it  of  lato,  hj  bringing  over 
no  one  that  had  sense  to  know  more  than  how  to  unharbour  a  stag,  or 
take  and  reclaim  an  eyess.  The  Master  has  education,  sense,  and  pene- 
tration." 

"  And  yet  is  not  wise  enough  to  escape  the  tricks  of  a  kidnapper,  Grai- 
gengelt?''  replied  the  younger  man.  '*  But  don't  be  angry ;  you  know  you 
will  not  fight,  and  so  it  is  as  well  to  leave  your  hilt  in  peace  and  quiet, 
and  tell  me  in  sober  guise  how  you  drew  the  Master  into  your  confi* 
dence  ?" 

'*  By  flattering  his  love  of  vengeance,  Bucklaw,"  answered  Craigengelt. 
"  He  has  always  distrusted  me,  but  I  watched  my  time,  and  struck  vmile 
his  temper  was  red-hot  with  the  sense  of  insult  and  of  wrong.  He  goes 
now  to  expostulate,  as  he  says,  and  perhaps  thinks,  with  Sir  William 
Ashton.  1  say  that  if  they  meet,  and  the  lawyer  puts  him  to  his  defence, 
the  Master  will  kill  him ;  for  he  had  that  sparkle  in  his  eye  which  never 
deceives  you  when  you  would  read  a  man's  purpose.  At  any  rate,  he  will 
give  him  such  a  bullying  as  will  be  construed  into  an  assault  on  a  privy- 
councillor  ;  80  there  will  be  a  total  breach  betwixt  him  and  government ; 
Scotland  will  be  too  hot  for  him,  France  will  gain  him,  and  we  will  all  set 
sail  together  in  the  French  brig  L'£spoir,  which  is  hovering  for  us  off 
£yemouth."  . 

"  Content  am  I,"  said  Bucklaw ;  **  Scotland  has  little  left  that  I  caro 
about ;  and  if  carrying  the  Master  with  us  will  get  us  a  better  reception  in 
France,  why,  so  be  it,  a  Qod's  name.  I  doubt  our  own  merits  will  procure 
us  slender  preferment ;  and  I  trust  he  will  send  a  ball  through  the  Keeper's 
head  before  he  joins  us.  One  or  two  of  these  scoundrel  statesmen  should 
be  shot  once  a-year,  just  to  keep  the  others  on  'their  good  behaviour." 

"That  is  very  true/'  replied  Craigengelt;  '*and  it  reminds  me  that  I 
must  go  and  see  that  our  horses  have  been  fed,  and  are  in  readiness ;  for, 
should  such  deed  be  done,  it  will  be  no  time  for  grass  to  grow  beneath 
their  heels."  He  proceeded  as  far  as  the  door,  then  turned  back  with  a 
look  of  earnestness,  and  said  to  Bucklaw,  "  Whatever  should  come  of  this 
business,  I  am  sure  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember,  that  1  said 
nothing  to  the  Master  which  could  imply  my  accession  to  any  act  of  violence 
which  he  may  take  into  his  head  to  commit." 

**  No,  1)0,  not  a  sinele  word  like  accession,"  replied  Bucklaw ;  '*  you 
know  too  well  the  risk  belon|^ing  to  these  two  terrible  words,  art  and  part.'^ 
Then,  as  if  to  himself,  he  recited  the  following  lines : 

"The  dial  cpoke  not,  bat  it  made  elirewd  ninii. 
And  pointed  full  upon  the  itruke  of  nionler." 

"  What  is  that  you  are  talking  to  yourself?"  said  Craigengelt,  turning 
back  with  some  anxiety. 

"Nothing — only  two  lines  I  have  heard  upon  the  stage,"  replied  his 
ocmpanion. 

"  Bucklaw,"  said  Craigen^lt,  "  I  sometimes  think  you  should  have  been 
a  stage-player  yourself;  all  is  fancy  and  frolic  with  you." 

"F have  often  thought  so  mvself,"  said  Bucklaw.  "I  believe  it  would 
be  safer  than  acting  with  yOu  m  the  Fatal  Conspiracy.  But  away,  play 
your  own  part,  and  Took  after  the  horses  like  a  groom  as  you  are.  A  play- 
actor— a  stage-player  1"  he  repeated  to  himself;  "  that  would  have  deserved 
a  stab,  but  £at  Craigengelt's  a  coward  —  And  yet  I  should  like  tl«e  pr%f 
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totnoB  woU  enough— Stay  —  let  me  see — aj — I  would  oome  out  in  Aleir 
ander — 

"Thoa  from  th«  grwn  I  riae  to  nve  mj  lore. 
Draw  all  yoar  swnnls,  and  qaick  aa  lifhtninK  biot«; 
Whan  I  ruah  oo,  aura  noiM  will  dara  to  ata^, 
Tia  lore  ooaimaada,  and  g\orj  leada  the  way." 

Ab  with  a  Toice  of  thunder,  and  hia  hand  upon  his  sword,  Buokhiw 
repeated  the  ranting  couplets  of  poor  Lee,  Graigengelt  re-entered  with  a 
face  of  alarm. 

"  We  are  undone,  Bucklaw  I  the  Master's  led  horse  has  cast  himself  otox 
his  halter  in  the  stable,  and  is  dead  lame — his  hackney  will  be  set  up  with 
the  day's  work,  and  now  he  has  do  fresh  horse ;  he  will  never  get  off." 

*'  Egad,  there  will  be  no  moving  with  the  speed  of  lightning  this  bout»'' 
said  Bucklaw,  dryly.     **  But  stay,  you  can  eive  him  yours." 

"Whatl.  and  be  taken  myself  f  I  thank  you  for  the  proposal,"  said 
Oraigengelt. 

"  Why,"  replied  Bucklaw,  "  if  the  Lord  Keeper  should  have  met  with  a 
mischance,  which  for  mv  part  I  cannot  suppose,  for  the  Master  is  not  the 
lad  to  shoot  an  old  and  unarmed  man  —  but  if  there  should  have  been  a 
fray  at  the  Castle,  you  are  neither  art  nor  part  in  it,  you  know,  so  have 
nothing  to  fear." 

"  True,  true,"  answered  the  other  with  embarrassment ;  **  but  consider 
my  commission  from  St  Germams." 

*'  Which  many  men  think  is  a  commission  of  your  own  making,  noble 
detain.  WeU,  if  you  will  not  give  him  your  horse,  why,  d — ^n  it,  he  must 
have  mine." 

"  Yours  ?"  said  Oraigencelt. 

"  Ay,  mine,"  repeated  Bucklaw  ;  "  it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  agreed  to 
back  a  eentleman  in  a  little  affair  of  honour,  and  neither  helped  him  on  with 
it  nor  off  from  it." 

"  You  will  give  him  your  horse  ?  and  have  you  considered  the  loss  V 

"Loss!  why  Grey  Gilbert  cost  me  twenty  Jacobuses,  that's  true;  but 
then  his  hackney  is  worth  something,  and  his  Black  Moor  is  worth  twice 
as  much  were  he  sound,  and  I  know  now  to  handle  him.  Take  a  fat  sucking 
mastiff  whelp,  flay  and  bowel  him,  stuff  the  body  ftill  of  black  and  grey 
snails,  roast  a  reasonable  time,  and  baste  with  oil  of  spikenard,  sanron, 
cinnamon  and  honey,  anoint  with  the  dripping,  working  it  in " 

**  Yes,  Bucklaw ;  but  in  the  meanwhile,  before  the  sprain  is  cured,  nay, 
before  the  whelp  is  roasted,  you  will  be  caught  and  hung.  Depend  on  it, 
the  chase  will  be  hard  after  Ravenswood.  I  wish  we  had  made  our  place 
of  rendezvous  nearer  to  the  coast." 

"  On  my  faith,  then,"  said  Bucklaw,  "  I  had  best  go  off  just  daw,  and 
leave  my  horse  for  him — Stay,  stay,  he  comes,  I  hear  a  horse's  feet." 

"  Are  you  sure  there  is  only  one  ?"  said  Graigengelt ;  "  I  fear  there  is  a 
chase ;  I  think  I  hear  three  or  four  galloping  toge£er — I  am  sure  I  hear 
more  horses  than  one." 

*'  Pooh,  pooh,  it  is  the  wench  of  the  house  clattering  to  the  weil  in  her 
pattens.  By  my  faith.  Captain,  you  should  give  up  both  your  captainship 
and  your  secret  service,  for  you  are  as  easily  scared  as  a  wild-goose.  But 
here  comes  the  Master  alone,  and  looking  as  gloomy  as  a  night  in  Novem- 
ber." 

The  Master  of  Ravenswood  entered  the  room  accordingly,  his  cloak 
muffled  around  him,  his  arms  folded,  his  looks  stem,  and  at  the  same  time 
dejected.  He  flung  his  cloak  from  him  as  he  entered,  threw  himself  upon 
a  chair,  and  appeared  sunk  in  a  profound  i^verie. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  What  have  you  done  ?"  was  hastily  demanded  by 
Cniigcngelt  and  Bucklaw  in  the  same  moment. 

"  Nothing,"  was  the  short  and  sullen  answer. 

'*  Nothing  T  and  left  us,  determined  to  call  the  old  villain  to  account  for 
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•11  the  injuries  that  jon,  we,  and  the  country,  hare  received  at  hiB  hand  7 
Havo  you  seen  him  V 

**  I  have/'  replied  the  Master  of  Ravenswood. 

"  Seen  him  ?  and  come  awa^  without  settling  scores  which  have  heen  so 
long  due?"  said  Bucklaw ;  "  1  would  not  have  expected  that  at  the  hand  of 
the  Master  of  Ravenswood." 

'*  No  matter  what  jou  expected,"  replied  Ravenswood ;  "  it  is  not  to  you, 
sir,  that  I  shall  be  disposed  to  render  any  reason  for  my  conduct." 

"  Patience,  Bucklaw,"  said  Craigengcft,  interrupting  his  companion,  whc 
seemed  about  to  make  an  angry  reply.  "  The  Master  has  been  interrupted 
in  his  purpose  by  some  accident ;  but  he  must  excuse  the  anxious  curiosity 
of  friends,  who  are  devoted  to  his  cause  like  you  and  me." 

"  Friends,  Captain  Crai^ngelt !"  retorted  Ravenswood,  haughtily ;  "  I 
am  ignorant  what  familiarity  has  passed  betwixt  us  to  entitle  .you  to  use 
that  expression.  I  think  our  friendship  amounts  to  this,  that  we  agreed  to 
leave  Scotland  together  so  soon  as  I  should  have  visited  the  alienated  man- 
sion of  my  fathers,  and  had  an  interview  with  its  present  possessor — I  will 
not  call  him  proprietor." 

"Very  true.  Master,"  answered  Bucklaw;  "and  as  we  thought  you  had 
a  mind  to  do  something  to  put  your  neck  in  jeopardy,  Craigie  and  I  very 
courteously  agreed  to  tarry  tor  you,  although  ours  might  run  some  risk  in 
consequence.  As  to  Craigie,  indeed,  it  does  not  very  much  signify,  he  had 
gallows  written  on  his  brow  in  the  hour  of  his  birth ;  but  I  should  not  like 
to  discredit  uiy  parentage  by  coming  to  such  an  end  in  another  man's  cause." 

**  Gentlemen,  said  the  (faster  of  Ravenswood,  "  I  am  sorry  if  I  have 
occasioned  you  any  inconvenience,  but  I  must  claim  the  right  of  judging 
what  is  best  for  my  own  affairs,  without  rendering  explanations  to  any  one. 
I  have  altered  my  mind,  and  do  not  design  to  leave  the  country  this  season." 

'*  Not  to  leave  the  country.  Master !"  exclaimed  Craigengelt.  "  Not  to  go 
over,  after  all  the  trouble  and  expense  I  have  incurr^  —  afler  all  the  risk 
of  discovery,  and  the  expense  of  demurrage !" 

**  Sir,"  replied  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  "  when  I  designed  to  leave  this 
country  in  tnis  haste,  I  made  use  of  your  obliging  offer  to  procure  me  the 
means  of  conveyance ;  but  1  do  not  recollect  that  I  pledged  myself  to  go 
off,  if  I  found  occasion  to  alter  my  mind.  For  your  trouble  on  my  account, 
I  am  sorry,  and  I  thank  you ;  your  expense,"  he  added,  putting  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  "admits  a  more  solid  compensation — freight  and  demur-, 
rage  are  matters  with  which  I  am  unacquainted.  Captain  Craigengelt,  but 
take  mv  purse  and  pay  yourself  according  to  your  own  conscience."  And 
accordingly  he  tendered  a  purse  with  some  gold  in  it  to  the  soi-disant  captain. 

But  here  Bucklaw  interposed  in  his  turn.  "  Your  fingers,  Craigie,  seem 
to  itch  for  that  same  piece  of  green  net-work,"  said  he,  "  but  I  make  my 
vow  to  God,  that  if  they  offer  to  close  upon  it  I  will  chop  them  off  with  my 
whinger.  Since  the  Master  has  changed  his  mind,  I  suppose  we  need  stay 
here  no  longer;  but  in  the  first  place  I  beg  leave  to  tell  tiim " 

"  Telf  him  anj  thing  you  will,"  said  Craigengelt,  "  if  jrou  will  first  allow 
me  to  state  the  inconveniences  to  which  he  will  expose  himself  by  quitting 
cur  society,  to  remind  him  of  the  obstacles  to  his  remaining  here,  and  of 
the  difiiculties  attending  his  proper  introduction  at  Versailles  and  Saint 
Germains,  without  the  countenance  of  those  who  have  established  useful 
oonnexions." 

"  Besides  forfeiting  the  friendship,"  said  Bucklaw,  "  of  at  least  one  man 
of  spirit  and  honour." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Ravenswood,  "  permit  me  once  more  to  assure  you, 
that  you  have  been  pleased  to  attach  to  our  temporary  connexion  more 
importance  than  I  ever  meant  that  it  should  have.  When  I  repair  to  foreign 
courts,  I  shall  not  need  the  introduction  of  an  intriguing  adventurer,  nor  is 
it  necessary  for  me  to  set  value  on  the  friendship  of  •  hot-headed  bully." 
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With  these  words,  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  left  the  apartment 

remiiunted  bis  horse,  and  was  heard  to  ride  off. 

**  Monblieo  1"  said  Captain  Graigengelt,  "  mj  recruit  is  los:  t" 

"  Ay,  Captain,"  said  Bucklaw,  *'  the  salmon  is  off  with  hook  and  alL 

But  I  will  alter  him,  for  I  have  had  more  of  his  insolence  than  I  can  well 

dieest" 

Craigengelt  offered  to  accomnany  him ;  but  Bucklaw  replied,  *'  No,  no. 

Captain,  keep  you  the  cheek  of  the  chimney-nook  till  I  come  oack ;  it's  good 

sleeping  in  a  naill  skin. 

little  kdiM  th0  aold  wife  that  rita  by  the  lira. 
How  oaokl  the  wind  blaws  in  hurie-barie  swav." 

And  singing  as  he  went,  he  left  the  apartment. 


t^^^^^/^V<^^y^^^^^^A^^^\^AA^/\^^^AA^A»^^V^V»A^^W^W»»» 


Now,  Billy  Bewick,  keep  good  heart, 

And  of  ihj  Udkioff  let  me  be; 
But  if  thoQ  art  a  man,  at  1  am  sare  thoa  art. 

Come  over  the  dike  and  fight  with  me. 

OLDBjkLLAA* 

Thb  Master  of  Ravenswood  had  mounted  the  ambling  hackney  which  he 
before  rode,  on  finding  the  accident  which  had  happened  to  his  led  horse, 
and,  for  the  animal's  ease,  'vnu  proceeding  at  a  slow  pace  from  the  Tod's 
Den  towards  his  old  tower  of  wolfs  Crag,  when  he  heard  the  galloping  of 
a  horse  behind  him,  and,  looking  back,  perceived  that  he  was  pursued  by 
young  Bucklaw,  who  had  been  delayed  a  few  minutes  in  the  pursuit  by  the 
irresistible  temptation  of  giving  the  hostler  at  the  Tod's  Den  some  recipe 
for  treating  the  lame  horse.  This  brief  delay  he  had  made  up  by  hard 
galloping,  and  now  overtook  the  Master  where  the  road  traversed  a  waste 
moor.  "  Halt,  sir,"  cried  Bucklaw ;  "  I  am  no  political  a^ent — no  Captidn 
Craigengelt,  whose  life  is  too  important  to  be  hazarded  in  defence  of  his 
honour.  I  am  Frank  Hayston  of  Bucklaw,  and  no  man  injures  me  by 
word,  deed,  sign,  or  look,  but  he  must  render  me  an  account  of  it." 

*^  This  is  all  very  well,  Mr.  Ilayston  of  Bucklaw,"  replied  the  Master  of 
Ravenswood,  in  a  tone  the  most  calm  and  indifferent;  '*but  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  you,  and  desire  to  have  none.  Our  roads  homeward,  as  well 
as  our  roads  through  life,  lie  in  different  directions ;  there  is  no  occasion 
for  us  crossing  each  other." 

*^  Is  there  not  ?"  said  Bucklaw,  impetuously.  "  By  Heaven  I  but  I  say 
that  there  is  though — ^you  call  us  intriguing  adventurers." 

*'  Be  correct  in  your  recollection,  Mr.  Hayston ;  it  was  to  your  companion 
ml}'  I  applied  that  epithet,  and  you  know  him  to  be  no  better." 

"  And  what  then  ?  He  was  my  companion  for  the  time,  and  no  man  shall 
insult  my  companion,  right  or  wrong,  while  he  is  in  my  company." 

**  Then  Mr.  Hayston,"  replied  Ravenswood,  with  tne  same  composure, 
*  you  should  choose  your  society  better,  or  you  are  like  to  have  much  work 
in  your  capacity  of  their  dfkmpion.  Go  home,  sir,  sleep,  and  have  more 
reason  in  your  wrath  to-morrow." 

*'  Not  so.  Master,  you  have  mistaken  your  man ;  high  airs  and  wise  saws 
shall  not  carry  it  off  thqs.  Besides,  you  termed  me  bully,  and  you  shall 
retract  the  word  before  we  part." 

Vol.  IV. 
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"  Faith,  scarcely/'  said  Ravenswood,  '*  unless  joii  sho^c  me  better  tenon 
for  tliinking  myself  mistaken  than  you  are  now  pi*oducing  " 

"  Then,  Master,"  said  Bucklaw,  "  though  I  should  be  sorry  to  offer  it  to  a 
man  of  your  quality,  if  you  will  not  justify  your  incivility,  or  retrxict  it,  or 
name  a  place  of  meeting,  you  must  nere  undergo  the  hard  word  and  the 
hard  blow." 

"Neither  will  be  necessary,"  said  Ravenswood;  **I  am  satisfied  with 
what  I  have  done  to  avoid  an  affair  with  you.  If  you  are  serious,  this 
place  will  serre  as  well  as  another." 

"  Dismount,  then,  and  draw,"  said  Bucklaw,  setting  him  nn  example. 
"  I  always  thought  and  said  you  were  a  pretty  man ;  I  should  bo  sorry  to 
report  you  otherwise." 

"  You  shall  have  no  reason,  sir,"  said  Ravenswood,  alighting,  and  putting 
himself  into  a  posture  of  defence. 

Their  swords  crossed,  and  the  combat  commenced  with  great  spirit  on 
the  part  of  Bucklaw,  who  was  well  accustomed  to  affairs  of  the  kind,  and 
distinguished  by  address  and  dexterity  at  his  weapon.  In  the  present  case, 
however,  he  did  not  use  his  skill  to  advantage ;  tor,  having  lost  temper  at 
the  cool  and  contemptuous  manner  in  which  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  had 
long  refused,  and  at  length  granted  him  satisfaction,  and  urged  by  his  im- 
patience, he  adopted  the  part  of  an  assailant  with  inconsiderate  e;igerness. 
The  Master,  with  equal  skill,  and  much  greater  composure,  remained  chiefly 
on  the  defensive,  and  even  declined  to  avail  himself  of  one  or  two  advantages 
afforded  him  by  the  eagerness  of  his  adversary.  At  length,  in  a  desperate 
lunge,  which  he  followed  with  an  attempt  to  close,  Bucklaw's  foot  slipped, 
and  he  fell  on  the  short  grassy  turf  on  which  they  were  fighting,  "lake 
your  life,  sir,"  said  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  "  and  mend  it,  if  you  can." 

"  It  would  be  but  a  cobbled  piece  of  work,  I  fear,"  said  Bucklaw,  rising 
slowly,  and  gathering  up  his  sword,  much  less  disconcerted  with  the  issue 
of  the  combat  than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  impetuosity  of  his 
temper.  "  I  thank  you  for  my  life,  Master,"  he  pursued.  "  There  is  my 
hand,  I  bear  no  ill-will  to  you,  cither  for  my  bad  luck  or  your  better  swora- 
manship." 

The  Master  looked  steadilj  at  him  for  an  instant,  then  extended  his  hand 
to  him. — **  Bucklaw,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  generous  fellow,  and  I  have  done 
you  wrong.  I  heartily  ask  your  pardon  for  the  expression  which  offended 
you;  it  "A'as  hastily  and  incautiously  uttered,  and  I  am  convinced  it  is 
totally  misapplied." 

"  Are  you  indeed,  Master  ?"  said  Bucklaw,  his  face  resuming  at  once  its 
natural  expression  of  light-hearted  carelessness  and  audacity  ;  "  that  is  more 
than  I  expected  of  you ;  for,  Master,  men  say  you  are  not  ready  to  retract 
your  opinions  and  your  language." 

"  Not  when  I  have  well  considered  them,"  said  the  Master. 

"  Then  you  are  a  little  wiser  than  I  am,  for  I  always  give  my  friend 
satisfaction  first  and  explanation  afterwards.  If  one  of  us  falls,  all  accounts 
an;  settled;  if  not,  men  are  never  so  ready  for  peace  as  after  war. — But 
what  does  that  bawling  brat  of  a  boy  want  ?"  said  Bucklaw.  **  I  wish  to 
I  leaven  he  had  come  a  few  minutes  sooner  I  and  yet  it  must  h&ve  been 
ended  some  time,  and  perhaps  this  way  is  as  well  as  any  other !" 

As  he  spoke,  the  boy  he  mentioned  came  up,  cudgelling  an  ass,  on  which 
he  was  mounted,  to  the  top  of  its  speed,  and  sending,  like  one  of  Ossian's 
heroes,  his  voice  before  him,  —  "  Gentlemen,  —  gentlemen,  save  yourselves  I 
for  the  ^dewife  bade  us  tell  ye  there  were  folk  in  her  house  had  taen  Cap 
tain  Oraigengelt,  and  were  seeking  for  Buckla\i,  and  that  ye  behoved  to  ride 
for  it." 

"  By  my  faith,  and  that's  very  true,  my  man,"  said  Bucklaw ,  "  and 
there's  a  silver  sixpence  for  your  news,  and  I  would  give  any  man  twice  a» 
much  would  tell  me  which  way  I  should  ride." 
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<*  That  will  I,  Bocklaw,"  said  Ravenswood ;  **  ride  home  to  Wolfs  Crag 
with  me.  There  are  places  in  the  old  tower  where  yoa  might  lie  hid  were  a 
thousand  men  to  seek  you." 

"  Bat  that  will  bring  yon  into  trouble  yourself,  Master ;  and  unless  ^ou 
be  in  the  Jacobite  scrape  already,  it  is  quite  needless  for  me  to  drag  you  ui.'' 

"  Not  a  whit ;  I  have  nothinz  to  fear." 

"  Then  I  will  ride  with  joa  blithely,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  know 
the  rendezvous  that  Crai^e  was  to  guide  us  to  this  night ;  and  I  am  sure 
that,  if  he  is  taken,  he  will  tell  all.  the  truth  of  me,  and  twenty  lies  of  you, 
in  order  to  save  himself  from  the  withie." 

They  mounted,  and  rode  off  in  comfHuiT  accordingly,  striking  off  the 
ordinary  road,  and  holding  their  way  by  wild  moorish  unfrequent^  patlis, 
with  which  the  gentlemen  were  well  acquainted  from  the  exercise  of  the 
ehaae,  but  through  which  others  would  have  had  much  difficulty  in  tracing 
their  course.  They  rode  for  some  time  in  silence,  making  such  haste  as  the 
condilion  of  Ravenswood's  horse  permitted,  until  night  havine  gradually 
dosed  around  them,  they  discontinued  their  speed,  both  from  the  difficulty 
of  discovering  their  paui,  and  from  the  hope  that  they  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  pursuit  or  observation. 

"  And  now  that  we  have  drawn  bridle  abit,"  said  Bucklaw,  "  I  would  fun 
ask  you  a  question,  Master." 

'*  Ask,  and  welcome,"  said  Ravenswood,  **  but  forgive  my  not  answering 
it,  unless  I  think  proper." 

**  Well,  it  is  simply  this,"  answered  his  late  antagonist,  —  "  What,  in  the 
name  of  old  Sathan,  could  make  vou,  who  stand  so  highly  on  your  repuuv* 
tion,  think  for  a  moment  of  drawing  up  with  such  a  rogue  as  Oraigengelt, 
and  such  a  scapegrace  as  folk  call  Bucidaw  ?" 

"  Simply,  because  I  was  desperate,  and  sought  desperate  associates." 

"  And  what  made  you  break  off  from  us  at  the  nearest?"  again  demanded 
Bucklaw. 

"  Because  I  had  chanced  my  mind,"  said  the  Master,  **  and  renounced 
my  enterprise,  at  least  for  the  present.  And  now  that  I  have  answered 
your  questions  fairly  and  frankly,  tell  me  what  makes  you  associate  with 
Craieengelt,  so  much  beneath  you  both  in  birth  and  in  spirit?" 

"  In  plain  terms,"  answered  Bucklaw,  "  because  I  am  a  fool,  who  have 
gamblea  away  my  land  in  these  times.  My  erand-aunt.  Lady  Gimingtou, 
has  taen  a  new  tack  of  life,  I  think,  and  I  could  only  hope  to  get  sometiiing 
by  a  change  of  government.  Oraigie  was  a  sort  of  gambling  acquaintance; 
he  saw  my  condition,  and,  as  the  devil  is  always  at  one's  elbow,  told  me 
fifty  lies  about  •his  credentials  from  Versailles,  and  his  interest  at  Saint 
Germains,  promised  me  a  captain's  commission  at  Paris,  and  I  have  been 
ass  enough  to  put  my  thumb  under  his  belt.  I  daresay,  by  this  time,  he  has 
told  a  dozen  pretty  stories  of  me  to  the  government.  And  this  is  what  I 
have  got  by  wine,  women,  and  dice,  cocks,  dogs,  and  horses." 

"  xee,  Bucklaw,"  said  the  Master,  "  you  have  indeed  nourished  in  your 
bosom  the  snakes  that  are  now  stinging  you." 

*'  That's  home  as  well  as  true,  Master,  replied  his  eompanion ;  "  but,  by 
jour  leave,  you  have  nursed  in  your  bosom  one  great  gooaly  snake  that  has 
•wallowed  all  the  rest,  and  is  as  sure  to  devour  you  as  my  half  dozen  are  to 
make  a  meal  on  all  that's  left  of  Bucklaw,  which  is  but  what  lies  between 
bonnet  and  boot-heel." 

"  I  must  not,"  answered  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  *'  challenge  the  free* 
4om  of  speech  in  which  I  have  set  example.  What,  to  speak  without  a 
meMphor,  do  you  call  this  monstrous  passion,  which  you  charge  me  with 
"iistering?" 

**  Revenge,  my  good  sir,  revenge ;  which,  if  it  oe  as  gentiemanlike  a  sin 
M  wine  and  wassail,  with  their  ^  e<Etera$,  is  equally  unchristian ;  and  nci 
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BO  l)lood1e9B  It  is  better  breaking  a  park-pale,  to  watch  a  dos  ^  damsel, 
than  t()  shoot  an  old  man.'' 

**  I  deny  the  purpose,"  said  the  Master  of  Ravenswood.  "  0:i  my  seal, 
I  haa  no  such  intention ;  I  meant  but  to  confront  the  oppressor  ere  I  t<$ft 
my  native  land,  and  upbraid  him  with  his  tyranny  and  its  conseanencas. 
I  would  have  stated  my  wrongs  so  that  they  would  have  shaken  nis  soul 
within  him." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Bucklaw,  *'  and  he  would  have  collared  ^oa,  and  cried 
help,  and  then  you  would  have  shaken  the  soul  out  of  him,  I  suppose. 
Your  ver^  look  and  manner  would  have  frightened  the  old  man  to  death." 

**  Consider  the  provocation,"  answered  Ravenswood  —  **  consider  the  ruin 
and  death  procured  and  caused  by  his  hard-hearted  cruelty — an  ancient 
house  destroyed,  an  affectionate  father  murdered  I  Why,  in  our  old  Scot* 
tish  days,  he  that  sat  quiet  under  such  wrongs,  would  haye  been  held  neither 
fit  to  back  a  friend  nor  face  a  foe." 

'*  Well,  Master,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  devil  deals  as  cunningly  with 
other  folk  as  he  deals  with  me ;  for  whenever  I  am  about  to  commit  any 
folly,  he  persuades  me  it  is  the  most  necessary,  eallant,  gentlemanlike  thins 
on  earth,  and  I  am  up  to  saddleeirths  in  the  bog  before  I  see  that  the  ground 
is  soft.  And  you,  Master,  might  have  turned  out  a  murd  -a  homicide, 
just  out  of  pure  respect  for  your  father's  memory." 

**  There  is  more  sense  in  your  language,  Bucklaw,"  replied  the  Master, 
"  than  might  have  been  expected  from  your  conduct.  It  is  too  true,  our 
vices  steal  upon  us  in  forms  outwardly  as  fiiir  as  those  of  the  demons  whom 
the  superstitious  represent  as  intriguing  with  the  human  race,  and  are  not 
discovered  in  their  native  hideousness  until  we  have  clasped  them  in  our 


arms." 


'*  But  we  ma^  throw  them  from  ns,  though,"  siud  Bucklaw,  "  and  that  is 
what  I  shall  think  of  doing  one  of  these  days, — that  is,  when  old  Lady  Gir- 
nington  dies." 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  the  expression  of  the  English  divine  ?"  said  Ravens- 
wood — '*  *  Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions'— as  much  as  to  say,  they  are 
more  often  formea  than  executed." 

"  Well,"  replied  Bucklaw,  **  but  I  will  beein  this  blessed  night,  and  have 
determined  not  to  drink  aboTe  one  quart  of  wine,  unless  your  claret  be  of 
extraordinary  quality." 

**  You  will  find  little  to  tempt  you  at  Wolfs  Crag,"  said  the  Master.  "  I 
know  not  that  I  can  promise  you  more  than  the  shelter  of  my  roof;  all,  and 
more  than  all,  our  stock  of  wine  and  provisions  was  exhausted  at  the  late 


occasion." 
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Long  may  it  be  ere  provision  is  needed  for  the  like  purpose,"  answered 
Bucklaw ;  "  but  you  should  not  drink  up  the  last  flask  at  a  dirge ;  there  is 
ill  luck  in  that." 

**  There  is  ill  luck,  I  think,  in  whatever  belongs  to  me,"  said  Ravena- 
wood.  *'  But  yonder  is  Wolfs  Crag,  and  whatever  it  still  contains  is  at 
your  service." 

The  roar  of  the  sea  had  long  announced  their  approach  to  the  cliffs,  on 
the  summit  of  which,  like  the  nest  of  some  sea-eagle,  the  founder  of  the 
fortalice  had  perched  his  eyrv.  The  pale  moon,  which  had  hitherto  been 
contending  with  flitting  clouds,  now  shone  out,  and  gave  them  a  view  of  the 
solitary  and  naked  tower,  situated  on  a  projecting  cliff  that  beetled  on  the 
Germiin  Ocean.  On  three  sides  the  rock  was  precipitous ;  on  the  fourth, 
which  was  that  towards  the  land,  it  had  been  originally  fenced  by  an  arti- 
ficial ditch  and  drawbridge,  but  the  latter  was  broken  down  and  ruinous,  and 
the  former  had  been  in  part  filled  up,  so  as  to  allow  passage  for  a  horseman 
into  the  narrow  court-yard,  encircled  on  two  sides  with  low  offic()s  and 
•tables,  partly  ruinous,  and  closed  on  the  landward  front  by  a  low  umbat- 
Ued  wall,  while  the  remaining  side  of  the  quadrangle  was  occupied  by  th« 
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tnwer  itoelf,  which,  tall  and  narrow,  and  built  of  a  grejish  stone,  stood 
glimmering  in  the  moonlight,  like  the  sheeted  spectre  of  some  huge  giant* 
A  wilder  or  more  disconsolate  dwelling  it  was  perhaps  difficult  to  conceire 
The  sombrous  and  heavy  sound  of  the  billows,  saccessively  dashing  against 
the  rocky  beach  at  a  profound  distance  beneath,  was  to  the  ear  what  th« 
landscape  was  to  the  eye  —  a  symbol  of  unvaried  and  monotonous  melan* 
cholT,  not  unmingled  with  horror. 

Although  the  ni^t  was  not  far  advanced,  there  was  no  sign  of  living 
inhabitant  about  this  forlorn  abode,  excepting  that  one,  and  only  one,  of  the 
aarrow  and  stanchelled  windows  which  appeared  at  irregular  heights  and 
iistances  in  the  walls  of  the  building,  showed  a  small  glimmer  of  nght. 

**  There,"  said  Kavenswood,  "  sits  the  only  male  domestic  that  remains  to 
the  house  of  Ravenswood ;  and  it  is  well  that  he  does  remain  there,  sind 
otherwise,  we  had  little  hope  to  find  either  light  or  fire.  But  follow  me 
MKtiously ;  the  road  is  narrow,  and  admits  only  one  horse  in  front." 

In  effect,  the  path  led  along  a  kind  of  isthmus,  at  the  peninsular  eztremitr 
of  which  the  tower  was  situated,  with  that  exclusive  attention  to  strong 
and  security,  in  preference  to  every  circumstance  of  convenience,  which 
dictated  to  the  Scottish  barons  the  choice  of  their  situations,  as  well  as  their 
style  of  building. 

By  adopting  the  cautious  mode  of  approach  recommended  by  the  pronrie* 
tor  of  this  wild  hold,  they  entered  the  court-vard  in  safety.  But  it  was  long 
ere  the  efforts  of  Ravenswood,  though  loudly  exerted  by  knocking  at  the 
low-browed  entrance,  and  repeated  shouts  to  Caleb  to  open  the  gate  and 
admit  them,  received  any  answer. 

**  The  <.M  man  must  be  departed,"  he  began  to  say,  ''or  fallen  into  some 
fit;  for  the  noise  I  have  made  would  have  waked  the  seven  sleepers." 

At  length  a  timid  and  hesitating  voice  replied, — ''Master — Master  of 
Ravenswood,  is  it  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,  Caleb ;  open  the  door  quickly." 

'*  But  is  it  you  in  very  blood  and  body  ?  For  I  would  sooner  face  fifty 
deevils  as  my  master's  ghaist,  or  even  his  wraith, — wherefore,  aroint  ye,  if 
ye  were  ten  times  my  master,  unless  ye  oome  in  bodily  shape,  lith  and 
limb." 

**  It  is  I,  yon  old  fool,"  answered  Ravenswood,  "  in  bodily  shape,  and 
alive,  save  that  I  am  half  dead  with  cold." 

The  light  at  the  upper  window  disappeared,  and  glancing  from  loop-hole 
to  loop-hole  in  slow  succession,  gave  mtimation  that  the  bearer  was  in  the 
act  or  descending,  with  great  deliberation,  a  winding  staircase  occupying 
one  of  the  turrets  which  graced  the  angles  of  the  old  tower.  The  tarainess 
of  his  descent  extracted  some  exclamations  of  impatience  from  Ravenswood, 
and  several  oaths  from  his  less  patient  and  more  mercurial  companion. 
Caleb  again  paused  ere  he  unbolted  the  door,  and  once  more  asked,  if  they 
were  men  of  mould  that  demanded  entrance  at  this  time  of  ni^ht  ? 

"  Were  I  near  you,  you  old  fool,"  said  Bucklaw,  "  I  would  give  you  sufli- 
cieot  proofs  of  my  bodily  condition." 

**  Open  the  gate,  Caleb,"  said  his  master,  in  a  more  soothing  tone,  partly 
from  bis  regard  to  the  ancient  and  faithful  seneschal,  partly  perhaps  because 
he  thought  that  angry  words  would  be  thrown  away,  so  long  as  Caleb  had  a 
stout  iron-clenched  oaken  door  betwixt  his  person  and  the  speakers. 

At  lengUi  Caleb,  with  a  trembling  hand,  undid  the  bars,  opened  the  heavv 
•loor,  and  stood  before  them,  exhibiting  his  thin  grev  hairs,  bald  foreheau, 
«nd  sharp  high  features,  illuminated  by  a  quivering  lamp  which  he  held  in 
<>ne  hana,  while  he  shaded  and  protected  its  flame  witli  the  other.  I'he 
timorous  courteous  glance  which  he  threw  around  him  —  the  effect  of  the 
partial  light  upon  his  white  hair  and  illumined  features,  might  have  made 
f  good  painting ;  but  our  travellers  were  too  impatient  foi  security  a gaiust 
ib0  rising  storm   to  permit  them  to  indulge  tnemsei/es  in  studying  the 
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picture^fa*.  "Is  it  jou,  my  dear  master?  is  it  you  yourself,  indeed?* 
ezclaipiod  the  old  domestic.  **  I  am  wae  ye  suld  hae  stude  waiting  at  you 
ain  ^w ;  but  wha  had  hae  thought  o'  seeing  ye  sae  sune,  and  a  stranga 
gentleman  with  a — (Here  he  exclaimed  apart,  as  it  were,  and  to  some  inmate 
of  the  lower,  jn  a  voice  not  meant  to  be  heard  by  those  in  the  court  — 
Mysie — Mysie,  woman  I  stir  for  dear  life,  and  get  the  fire  mended;  take 
the  auld  three-legged  stool,  or  ony  thing  that's  readiest  that  will  make  a 
lowe.J — I  doubt  we  are  but  puirly  provided,  no  expecting  ye  this  some 
Diontns,  w  hen  doubtless  ye  wad  hae  been  received  oontorm  tiil  your  rank,  as 
glide  jight  is ;  but  natheless " 

"  NaQieless,  Caleb,"  said  the  Master,  "  we  must  hate  our  horses  put  up, 
and  ourselves  too,  tiie  best  way  we  can.  I  hope  you  are  not  sorry  to  see 
me  sooner  than  you  expected  V 

"  Sorry,  my  lord  1 — 1  am  sure  ye  sail  aye  be  my  lord  wi'  honest  folk,  as 
your  noble  ancestors  hae  been  these  three  hundred  years,  and  never  asked 
a  Whig's  leave.  Sorry  to  see  the  Lord  of  Ravenswood  at  ane  o'  his  un 
castles  1 — (Then  again  apart  to  his  unseen  associate  behind  the  screen  — 
Mysie,  kill  the  brood-hen  without  thinking  twice  on  it ;  let  diem  care  that 
come  ahint.^ — No  to  say  it's  our  best  dwelling,"  he  added,  turning  to  Buck- 
law  ;  *'  but  just  a  strength  for  the  Lord  of  Ravenswood  to  flee  until, — that 
is,  not  to  JUe,  but  to  retreat  until  in  troublous  times,  like  the  present,  when 
it  was  ill  convenient  for  him  to  live  farther  in  the  country  in  ony  of  his 
better  and  mair  principal  manors ;  but,  for  its  antiquity,  maist  folk  think 
that  the  outside  of  Wolf's  Crag  is  worthy  of  a  large  perusal." 

**  And  you  are  determined  we  shall  have  time  to  make  it,"  said  Ravens- 
wood, somewhat  amused  with  the  shifts  the  old  man  used  to  detain  them 
without  doors,  until  his  confederate  Mysie  had  made  her  preparations 
within. 

"  0,  never  mind  the  outside  of  the  house,  my  good  friend,"  said  Bucklaw ; 
**  let's  see  the  inside,  and  let  our  horses  see  the  stable,  that's  all." 

"0  yes,  sir — ay,  sir — unquestionably,  sir — my  lord  and  ony  of  his 
honourable  companions " 

"  But  our  horses,  my  old  friend  —  our  horses ;  they  will  be  dead-foundered 
by  standing  here  in  the  cold  after  riding  hard,  and  mine  is  too  good  to  be 
spoiled ;  therefore,  once  more,  our  horses,"  exclaimed  Bucklaw. 

"  True — ay — your  horses — yes — I  will  call  the  grooms ;"  and  sturdily 
did  Caleb  roar  till  the  old  tower  rang  again, — "John — William — Saun- 
ders!— The  lads  are  gane  out,  or  sleeping,"  he  observed,  after  pausing  for 
an  answer,  which  he  knew  that  he  had  no  human  chance  of  receiving.  "A' 
gaes  wrang  when  the  Master's  out  by;  but  I'll  take  care  o'  your  cattle 
mysell." 

**  I  think  you  had  better,"  said  Ravenswood,  **  otherwise  I  see  little  chance 
of  their  being  attended  to  at  all." 

"  Whisht,  my  lord, — whisht,  for  Qod's  sake,"  said  Caleb,  in  an  imploring 
tone,  and  apart  to  his  master ;  "  if  ye  dinna  regard  your  ain  credit,  think 
on  mine ;  we'll  hae  hard  eneugh  wark  to  mak  a  decent  night  o't,  wi'  a'  the 
lees  I  can  tell." 

"  Well,  well  never  mind,"  said  his  master ;  "  go  to  the  stable.  There  is 
hay  and  corn,  I  trust?" 

"Ou  ay,  plenty  of  hay  and  com ;"  this  was  uttered  boldly  and  aloud, 
and,  in  a  lower  tone,  **  there  was  some  half-fous  o'  aits,  and  some  taits  o' 
meadow  hay,  left  after  the  burial." 

''Very  well,"  said  Ravenswood,  taking  the  lamp  from  his  domestii/s 
unwilling  hand,  "  I  will  show  the  stranger  up  stairs  myself." 

"  I  canna  think  o'  that,  my  lord ;  —  if  ye  wad  but  have  five  minutes,  or 
ton  ininutofl,  or,  at  maist,  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  patience,  and  look  at  the 
fine  moonlight  prospect  of  the  Bass  and  North-Berwick  Law  till  I  sort  the 
horses,  I  would  marshal  ye  up,  as  reason  is  ye  sold  b)  niarshalled,  youi 
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lordship  and  your  honourable  visitor.    And  I  hae  lockit  up  the  siller  can 
dleeticKS,  and  the  lamp  is  not  fit " 

"  It  will  do  very  well  in  the  meantime,"  said  Ravenswood,  **  :uid  yoa 
will  have  no  difficulty  for  want  of  light  in  the  stable,  for,  if  I  recoiled, 
half  the  roof  is  off." 

"  Very  true,  my  Icrd,"  replied  the  trusty  adherent,  and  with  ready  wi* 
instantly  added,  **  and  the  lasy  sclater  loons  have  never  come  to  put  it  on 
a'  this  while,  your  lordship/' 

'*  If  I  were  disposed  to  jest  at  the  calamities  of  my  house,"  said  Ravcn» 
wood,  as  he  led  the  way  up  stairs,  *'  poor  old  Caleb  would  furnish  me  witli 
ample  means.  His  passion  consists  in  representing  things  about  ouf 
miserable  menage,  not  as  they  are,  but  as,  in  his  opinion,  they  ought  to  be ; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  been  often  diverted  with  the  poor  wretch's 
expedients  to  supply  what  he  thought  was  essential  for  the  credit  of  the 
fiimiiy,  and  his  still  more  generous  apologies  for  the  want  of  those  articles 
for  which  his  ingenuity  could  discover  no  substitute.  But  though  the 
tower  is  none  of  the  largest,  I  shall  have  some  trouble  without  him  to  find 
the  apartment  in  which  there  is  a  fire." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  opened  the  door  df  the  hall.  "  Here,  at  least,"  he 
said,  "  there  is  neither  hearth  nor  harbour." 

It  was  indeed  a  scene  of  desolation.  A  large  vaulted  room,  the  beams 
of  which,  combined  like  those  of  Westminster-Flail,  were  rudely  carved  at 
the  extremities,  remained  nearly  in  the  situation  in  which  it  had  been  left 
after  the  entertainment  at  Allan  Lord  Ravenswood's  funeral.  Overturned 
pitchers,  and  black  jacks,  and  pewter  stoups,  and  flagons,  still  encumbered 
the  large  oaken  table ;  glasses,  those  more  perishabfe  implements  of  con* 
▼iviality,  many  of  which  had  been  voluntarily  sacrificed  oy  the  euests  in 
their  enthusiastic  pledges  to  favourite  toasts,  strewed  the  stone  floor  with 
their  fragments.  As  for  the  articles  of  plate  lent  for  the  purpose  by  friends 
and  kinsfolk,  those  had  been  carefully  withdrawn  so  soon  as  the  ostenta- 
tious display  of  festivity,  equally  unnecessary  and  strangely  timed,  had 
been  made  and  ended.  Nothing,  in  short,  remained  that  indicated  wealth ; 
all  the  signs  were  those  of  recent  wastefulness,  and  present  desolation. 
The  black  cloth  hangings,  which,  on  the  late  mournful  occasion,  replaced 
the  tattered  moth-eaten  tapestries,  had  been  partly  pulled  down,  and, 
danglins  from  the  wall  in  irregular  festoons,  disclosed  the  rough  stone* 
work  of  the  building,  unsmootned  either  b^  plaster  or  the  chisel.  The 
seats  thrown  dovm,  or  left  in  disorder,  intimated  the  careless  confusion 
which  had  concluded  the  mournful  reveL  "  This  room,"  said  Ravenswood, 
holding  up  the  lamp  —  ''this  room,  Mr  Hayston,  was  riotous  when  it 
should  have  been  sad ;  it  is  a  just  retribution  that  it  should  now  be  sad 
when  it  ought  to  be  cheerful." 

They  left  this  disconsolate  apartment,  and  went  up  stairs,  where,  after 
opening  one  or  two  doors  in  vain,  Ravenswood  led  the  way  into  a  little 
matted  anteroom,  in  which,  to  their  great  joy,  they  found  a  tolerable  good 
fire,  which  Mysie,  by  some  such  expedient  as  Caleb  had  suggested,  had 
supplied  with  a  reasonable  quantity  of  fuel.  Glad  at  the  heart  to  see  more 
of  comfort  than  the  castle  had  vet  seemed  to  offer,  Bucklaw  rubbed  his 
hands  heartily  over  the  fire,  and  now  listened  with  more  complacency  to 
the  apologies  which  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  offered.  "Comfiirt,"  he 
aaid,  "I  cannot  pro\ide  for  you,  for  I  have  it  not  for  myself;  it  is  long 
since  these  walls  have  known  it,  if,  indeed,  they  were  ever  acquainted  with 
it.     Shelter  and  safety,  I  think,  I  can  promise  you." 

**  Excellent  matters.  Master,"  replica  Bucklaw,  "  and  with  a  mouthful  of 
food  and  wine,  positively  all  1  can  require  to-night" 

*'  I  fear,"  said  the  Master,  "  your  supper  will  be  a  poor  one :  I  hear  the 
matter  in  discussion  betwixt  Caleb  and  Mysie.  Poor  Baldorston  is  some- 
iknr^  deaf,  amongst  his  other  accomplishments,  so  that  much  of  what  be 
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me*  08  should  be  spoken  aside  is  jyerheara  b^  the  whole  audience,  and 
especially  by  those  from  whom  he  is  most  anxioua  to  conceal  his  privata 
manoeuvres — Hark  I" 

They  listened,  and  heard  the  old  domeDtic'd  Toioe  in  conyersation  with 
Mysie  to  the  following  effect.  "  Just  mak  the  best  o%  mak  the  best  o% 
woman ;  it's  easy  to  put  a  fair  face  on  ony  thing." 

'*But  the  aula  brood-hen  I — she'll  be  as  teugh  as  bow-strings  and  bend 
leather  I" 

**  Say  ye  made  a  mistake — say  ye  made  a  mistake,  Mysie,"  replied  Uin 
faithful  seneschal,  in  a  soothing  and  undertoned  yoice ;  "  tak  it  a'  on 
yoursell ;  never  let  the  credit  o'  the  house  suffer." 

"  But  the  brood-hen,"  remonstrated  Mysie, — *'  ou,  she's  sitting  some  gate 
aneath  the  dais  in  the  hall,  and  I  am  feared  to  gao  in  in  the  dark  for  the 
bogle ;  and  if  I  didna  see  the  bogle,  I  could  as  111  see  the  hen,  for  it's  pit 
mirk,  and  there's  no  another  light  in  the  house,  saye  that  very  blessed  lamp 
whilk  the  Master  has  in  his  ain  hand.  And  if  I  had  tlie  hen,  she's  to  pu  , 
and  to  draw,  and  to  dress ;  how  can  I  do  that,  and  them  sitting  by  the  only 
fire  we  have  ?" 

"  Weel,  weel,  Mysie,"  said  the  butler,  **  bide  ye  there  a  wee,  and  I'll  try 
to  set  the  lamp  wiled  away  frae  them." 

Accordingly,  Caleb  Balderston  entered  the  apartment,  little  aware  that 
BO  much  of  his  by-play  had  been  audible  there.  "Well,  Caleb,  my  old 
friend,  is  there  any  chance  of  supper?"  said  the  Master  of  Ravenswood. 

"  Chance  of  sup{>er,  ^our  loroship  ?"  said  Caleb,  with  an  emphasis  of 
strong  scorn  at  the  implied  doubt, — *'  How  should  there  be  ony  question  of 
that,  and  us  in  your  lordship's  house  7  —  Chance  of  supper,  indeed  I  —  But 
ye'll  no  be  for  butcher  meat  ?  There's  walth  o'  fat  poultry,  ready  either  for 
spit  or  brander— The  fat  capon,  Mysie  1"  he  added,  calling  out  as  bq}dly  as 
if  such  a  thing  had  been  in  existence. 

"Quite  unnecessary,"  said  Bucklaw,  who  deemed  himself  bound  in 
courtesy  to  relieve  some  part  of  the  anxious  butler's  perplexity,  "  if  yoa 
have  any  thing  cold,  or  a  morsel  of  bread." 

"  The  best  of  bannocks  I"  exclaimed  Caleb,  much  relieved ;  "  and  for 
cauld  meat,  a'  that  we  hae  is  cauld  eneugh,  —  howbeit  maist  of  the  cauld 
meat  and  pastry  was  gien  to  the  puir  folk  after  the  ceremony  of  interment^ 
as  gude  reason  was ;  nevertheless " 

"  Come,  Caleb,"  said  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  "  I  must  cut  this  matter 
short.  This  is  the  young  laird  of  Bucklaw ;  he  is  under  hiding,  and  there- 
fore, you  know *' 

"  llo'U  be  nae  nicer  than  your  lordship's  honour,  I'se  warrant,"  answered 
Caleb,  cheerfully,  with  a  nod  of  intelligence ;  "  I  am  sorry  that  the  gentle- 
man is  under  distress,  but  I  am  blithe  that  he  canna  say  muckle  again  our 
house-keeping,  for  I  believe  his  ain  pinches  may  match  ours ;  —  no  that  we 
are  pinched,  thank  God,"  he  added,  retracting  the  admission  which  he  had 
made  in  his  first  burst  of  joy,  '*  but  nae  doubt  we  are  waur  aff  than  we  hae 
been,  or  suld  be.  And  for  eatine,  —  what  signifies  telling  a  lee?  there'a 
ju8t  the  hinder  end  of  the  mutton-ham  that  has  been  but  three  times  on  the 
table,  and  the  nearer  the  bane  the  sweeter,  as  ^(mr  honours  weel  ken ;  and 
•—there's  the  heel  of  the  ewe  milk  kebbuok,  wi'  a  bit  of  nice  butter,  and — 
and  —  that's  a'  that's  to  trust  to."  And  with  great  alacrity  he  produced 
his  slender  stock  of  provisions,  and  placed  them  with  much  formality  upon 
a  small  round  table  betwixt  the  two  gentlemen,  who  were  not  deterred 
either  by  the  homely  quality  or  limited  quantity  of  the  repast  from  doing  it 
full  justice.  Caleb  in  the  meanwhile  waited  on  them  with  fjaye  officious- 
ncss,  tis  if  anxious  to  make  up,  by  his  own  respectful  assiduity,  for  the 
rant  of  all  other  attendance. 

But,  alas !  how  little  on  such  occasions  can  form,  however  anxiously  ami 
Msrupulou<d.Y  ubservedy  supply  the  lack  of  9ul«tantial  (are  1     Bucklaw,  «bi» 
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bad  eagerlj  eaten  a  considerable  portion  of  the  thrice-eackcd  mutton-ham 
now  began  to  demand  ale. 

**  I  wadna  just  presume  to  recommend  our  ale/'  said  Caleb  ;  **  the  maut 
was  ill  made,  and  there  was  awfu'  thunner  last  week ;  but  siccan  water  as 
the  Tower  well  has  ^e'U  seldom  see,  Bucklaw,  and  that  Tse  engage  for." 

**  But  if  your  ale  is  bad,  you  can  let  us  have  some  wine,''  said  Buoklaw, 
making  a  grimace  a,t  the  mention  of  the  pure  element  wUch  Caleb  m>  ear- 
ncstlv  recommended. 

'*  Wine  1"  answered  Caleb,  undauntedly,  **  enough  of  wine ;  li  was  but 
twa  days  syne — wae's  me  for  the  cause — there  was  as  much  wine  drunk  io 
this  house  as  would  have  floated  a  pinnace.  There  never  was  lack  of  win) 
at  Wolfs  Crag." 

**  Do  fetch  us  some  then,"  said  his  master,  '*  instead  of  talking  about  it" 
And  Caleb  boldly  departed. 

Every  expended  butt  in  the  old  cellar  did  he  set  a-tilt,  and  shake  with  the 
desperate  expectation  of  collecting  enough  of  the  grounds  of  claret  to  fill  th<» 
large  pewter  measure  which  he  carried  in  his  hand.  Alas  I  each  had  been 
too  devoutly  drained ;  and,  with  all  the  squeesing  and  manoeuvring  which 
his  craft  as  a  butler  sug^ted,  he  could  only  collect  about  half  a  quart  tha^ 
seemed  presentable.  Still,  however,  Caleb  was  too  good  a  general  to  re- 
nounce tne  field  without  a  strata^m  to  cover  his  retreat.  He  undauntedly 
threw  down  an  empty  flagon,  as  if  he  had  stumbled  at  the  entrance  of  the 
apartment;  called  upon  Mysie  to  wipe  up  the  wine  that  had  never  been 
spilt,  and  placing  the  other  vessel  on  tne  table,  hoped  there  was  still  enough 
left  for  their  honours.  There  vras  indeed ;  for  even  Bucklaw,  a  sworn  friend 
to  the  grape,  found  no  enoourafement  to  renew  his  first  attack  on  the  vintage 
of  Wolfs  Crag,  but  contented  himself,  however  reluctantly,  with  a  draught 
"^f  fair  water.  Arrangements  were  now  made  for  his  repose ;  and  as  the 
secret  chamber  was  assi^ed  for  this  purpose,  it  furnished  Caleb  with  a 
first-rate  and  most  plausible  apology  for  edl  deficiencies  of  furniture,  bed- 
ding, &c. 

"Tor  wha,"  said  he,  "  would  have  thought  of  the  secret  chaumer  beins 
needed  ?  it  has  not  been  used  since  the  time  of  the  Govrrie  Conspiracy,  and 
I  durst  never  let  a  woman  ken  of  the  entrance  to  it,  or  your  honour  will 
illow  that  it  wad  not  hae  been  a  secret  chaumer  lang.' 


m^i^i^^^^^t^^t^^^^^^t^^^^^^^^0^^^^^%^t^^^^^^^^^^^^^0 


Cjiiifthr  tilt  <£ig||ti). 

The  hearth  in  hell  wu  black  end  dead. 
No  board  waa  dtgitt  id  bower  within, 
Mor  merry  bowl,  nor  welonnie  bed : 
"Uara'a  aorij  cbear,"  quoth  Iha  Uair  of  Ubm. 

Old  Waif-A^ 

The  feelings  of  the  prodigal  Heir  of  Linne,  as  expressed  in  that  excellent 
old  song,  when,  after  dissipating  his  whole  fortune,  he  found  himself  the 
fleserted  inhabitant  of  ^*  the  loneTf  lodge,"  mieht  perhaps  have  some  resem- 
blauce  bo  those  of  the  Master  of  Ravonswood  in  his  oeserted  mansion  of 
Wolfs  Crag.  The  Master,  however,  had  this  advantage  over  the  spend- 
thrift In  the  le^nd,  that  if  he  was  in  similar  distress,  he  could  not  impute 
ft  to  hift  own  imprudence.  His  misery  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by 
his  father,  and,  jomed  to  his  high  blood,  and  to  a  title  which  tho  oourteoufl 
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migbl  giv%  or  the  churlish  withhold  at  their  pleasure,  it  was  the  whole  in* 
bcriu.nc(  he  jod  derived  from  his  ancestry. 

Pcrhapsj  this  melancholy,  yet  consolatory  reflection,  crossed  the  mind  of 
the  unfortunate  young  nobleman  with  a  breathing  of  comfort.  Favourable 
to  calm  reflection,  as  well  as  to  the  Muses,  the  morning,  while  it  dispelled 
the  shades  of  night,  had  a  composing  and  sedative  effect  upon  the  stormy 
passions  by  which  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  had  been  agitated  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  He  now  felt  himself  able  to  analyse  the  different  feelings  by 
which  he  was  asitated,  and  much  resolved  to  combat  and  to  subdue  them. 
The  morning,  which  had  arisen  calm  and  bright,  gave  a  pleasant  effect  even 
to  the  wa«te  moorland  view  which  was  seen  from  the  castle  on  looking  to 
the  landward;  and  the  glorious  ocean,  crisped  with  a  thousand  rippling 
waves  of  silver,  extended  on  the  other  side,  in  awful  yet  complacent 
majesty,  to  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  With  such  scenes  of  calm  sublimity 
the  human  heart  sympnthizes  even  in  its  most  disturbed  moods,  and  deeds 
of  honour  and  virtue  are  inspired  by  their  majestic  influence. 

To  seek  out  Bucklaw  in  the  retreat  which  he  had  afforded  him  was  the 
first  occupation  of  the  Master,  aller  he  had  performed,  with  a  scrutiny  un- 
usually severe,  the  important  task  of  self-examination.  '*  How  now,  Duck- 
law  V  was  his  morning's  salutation — '*  how  like  you  the  couch  in  which  the 
exiled  Earl  of  Angus  once  slept  in  security,  when  he  was  pursued  by  the 
full  energy  of  a  kmg's  resentment?" 

"  Umph  I"  return^  the  sleeper  awakened ;  "  I  have  little  to  complain  of 
where  so  great  a  man  was  quartered  before  me,  only  the  mattress  was  of 
the  hardest,  the  vault  somewhat  damp,  the  rats  rather  more  mutinous  than 
I  would  have  expected  from  the  state  of  Caleb's  larder ;  and  if  there  had 
been  shutters  to  mat  grated  window,  or  a  curtain  to  the  bed,  I  should  think 
it,  upon  the  whole,  an  improvement  in  your  accommodations." 

**  ft  is,  to  be  sure,  forlorn  enough,"  said  the  Master,  looking  around  the 
small  vault ;  **  but  if  you  will  rise  and  leave  it,  Caleb  will  endeavour  to 
find  you  a  better  breakfast  than  your  supper  of  last  night." 

'*  Fray,  let  it  be  no  better,"  said  Bucklaw,  getting  up,  and  endearouring 
to  dress  himself  as  well  as  the  obscurity  of  the  place  would  permit, — "  let 
it,  I  say,  be  no  better,  if  you  mean  me  to  persevere  in  my  proposed  refor- 
mation. The  very  recollection  of  Caleb's  beverage  has  done  more  to  sui>- 
press  my  longing  to  open  the  day  with  a  morning-draught  than  twenty 
sermons  would  have  done.  And  you.  Master,  have  you  li^n  able  to  give 
battle  valiantly  to  your  bosom-snake  7  You  see  I  am  in  the  way  of  smother- 
ing my  vipers  one  by  one." 

"  I  have  commenced  the  battle,  at  least,  Bucklaw,  and  I  have  had  a  fair 
vision  of  an  angel  who  descended  to  my  assistance,"  replied  the  Master. 

"  Wo's  me !"  said  his  guest,  "  no  vision  can  I  expect,  unless  my  aunt. 
Lady  Girnington,  should  betake  herself  to  the  tomb ;  and  then  it  would  be 
the  substance  of  her  heritage  rather  than  the  appearance  of  her  phantom 
that  T  should  consider  as  the  support  of  my  good  resolutions.  But  this 
same  breakfast,  Master, — does  the  deer  that  is  to  make  the  pasty  run  yet 
on  foot,  as  the  ballad  has  it  ?" 

"  I  will  inquire  into  that  matter,"  said  his  entertainer ;  and  leaving  the 
apartment,  he  went  in  search  of  Caleb,  whom,  after  some  difficulty,  he 
found  in  an  obscure  sort  of  dungeon,  which  had  been  in  former  times  the 
'buttery  of  the  castle.  Here  the  old  man  was  employed  busily  in  the  doubt- 
ful task  of  burnishing  a  pewter  flagon  until  it  should  take  the  hue  and  sem- 
blance of  silver-plate.  **  I  think  it  may  do-~I  think  it  might  pass,  if  they 
winna  bring  it  ower  muckle  in  the  light  o'  the  window !"  were  the  ejacuLv 
tions  which  he  muttered  from  time  to  time,  as  if  to  encourage  himself  in 
bis  undertaking,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  his  master. 
"  Take  this,"  said  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  "  and  get  what  is  neec-jsary 
for  tlie  family."    And  with  these  words  he  gave  to  the  old  butler  the  pursf 
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wlr^olf  had  on  the  preceding  evening  so  narrowly  escaped  the  tangs  of  Cmig« 
engelt.  The  old  man  shook  his  silvery  and  thin  locks,  and  looked  with  on 
ezpreAsion  of  the  most  heartfelt  anguish  at  his  master  as  he  weighed  in  /.is 
hand  the  slender  treasure,  and  said  in  a  sorrowful  voice,  "  And  is  this  a' 
that's  left?" 

"  All  that  is  left  at  present,"  said  the  Master,  affecting  more  cheerfulness 
tlian  perhaps  he  really  felt,  *'  is  just  the  green  purse  und  the  wee  pickle 
|p)wd,  as  the  old  song  says ;  but  we  shall  do  better  one  day,  Caleb." 

"  Before  that  Jay  comes,"  said  Caleb,  '*  I  doubt  there  will  be  an  end  of  ao 
auld  sang,  and  an  anld  serving-man  to  boot.  But  it  disna  become  me  to 
speak  that  gate  to  your  honour,  and  you  looking  sae  pale.  Tak  back  tho 
purse,  and  keep  it  to  be  making  a  show  before  company ;  for  if  your  honour 
would  just  tak  a  bidding,  and  be  whiles  taking  it  out  afore  folk  and  putting 
it  up  again,  there's  naebody  would  refuse  us  trust,  for  a'  that's  come  and 
gane  yet." 

**  But,  Caleb,"  said  the  Master,  "  I  still  intend  to  leave  this  country  veiy 
8oon,  and  I  desire  to  do  so  with  the  reputation  of  an  honest  man,  leavmg  no 
debt  behind  me,  at  least  of  my  own  contracting." 

*'  And  gude  right  ve  suld  gang  away  as  a  true  man,  and  so  ye  shall ;  for 
anld  Caleb  can  tak  the  wyte  of  whatever  is  taen  on  for  the  house,  and  then 
it  will  be  a'  just  ae  man's  burden ;  and  I  will  live  just  as  weel  in  the  tol- 
booth  as  out  of  it,  and  the  credit  of  the  family  will  be  a'  safe  and  sound." 

The  Master  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  make  Caleb  comprehend,  that  the 
butler's  incurring  the  responsibility  of  debts  in  his  own  person,  would  rather 
add  to  than  remove  the  objections  which  he  had  to  their  being  contracted. 
He  spoke  to  a  premier,  too  busy  in  devising  ways  and  means  to  puzzle  him- 
self with  refuting  the  arguments  offered  against  their  justice  or  expediency. 

"There's  Eppie  Sma' trash  wilJ  trust  us  for  ale,"  said  Caleb  to  himself; 
''she  has  lived  a'  her  life  under  the  family — and  maybe  wi'  a  soup  brandy 
— I  canna  say  for  wine — she  is  hut  a  lone  woman,  and  gets  her  claret  by  % 
runlet  at  a  time — but  Til  work  a  weo  drop  out  o'  her  by  fair  means  or  foul. 
For  doos,  there's  the  doocot-^thero  will  be  poultry  amang  the  tenants, 
though  Luckie  Chirnside  says  she  has  paid  tne  kam  twice  ower.  We'll 
mak  shift  and  it  like  your  honour  —  we'll  mak  shift — k;'ep  your  heart 
abune,  for  the  house  sail  hand  its  crodit  as  lang  as  auld  Caleb  is  to  the 
fore." 

The  entertainment  which  tho  old  roan's  exertions  of  various  kinds  enabled 
him  to  present  to  the  young  gentlemen  for  three  or  four  days,  was  certainly 
of  no  splendid  description,  but  it  may  readily  be  believed  it  was  set  before 
no  critical  guests ;  and  even  the  distresses,  excuses,  evasions,  and  shifts  of 
Caleb,  affoi^ed  amusement  to  the  young  men,  and  added  a  sort  of  interest 
to  the  scrambling  and  irregular  style  of  their  table.  They  had  indeed 
occasion  to  seize  on  every  circumstance  that  mi^ht  serve  to  diversify  or 
enliven  time,  which  otherwise  passed  away  so  heavily. 

Bucklaw,  shut  out  from  his  usual  field-sports  and  joyous  carouses  by  the 
necessity  of  remaining  concealed  within  the  walls  of  the  castle,  became  a 
joyless  and  uninteresting  companion.  When  the  Master  of  Ravenswood 
wouM  no  longer  fence  or  play  at  shovel-board — when  he  himself  had  polished 
to  the  extremity  the  coat  of  his  palfrey  with  brush,  currycomb,  and  hair- 
cloth— ^when  he  hod  seen  him  eat  his  provender,  and  gently  lie  down  in  his 
stall,  ho<4!Ould  hardly  help  envying  the  animal's  apparent  acquiescence  in  a 
life  so  monotonous.  "  l^e  stupid  brute,"  he  said,  "  thinks  neither  of  the 
race-ground  nor  the  hunting-field,  or  his  green  paddock  at  Bucklaw.  but 
enjoys  himself  as  comfortainy  when  haltered  to  the  rack  in  thih  ruinous 
vault,  as  if  he  had  been  foaled  in  it ;  and  I,  who  have  the  freedom  of  a  pri- 
soner at  large,  to  range  through  the  dungeons  of  this  wretched  old  tower, 
can  hardly,  uetwixt  whistling  and  sleeping,  oontrive  to  pass  away  the  hoiu 
till  4inQerrtifne  '^ 
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^\iid  with  this  disconBolato  reflection,  he  vended  his  way  to  the  bnrtizan 
ur  battlements  of  the  tower,  to  watch  what  oUjects  might  appear  on  th« 
dJHtant  moor,  or  to  pelt,  with  pebbles  and  pieces  of  lime,  the  sea-mews  and 
coiTnorants  which  established  themselves  incautiously  within  the  reach  of  an 
idle  voung  man. 

Kaienswood,  with  a  mind  incalculably  deeper  and  more  powerful  than, 
that  of  his  companrion,  had  his  own  anxious  subjects  of  reflection,  which 
wrought  for  him  the  same  unhappiness  that  sheer  ennui  and  want  of  ooca- 

{)ation  inflicted  on  his  companion.  The  first  sight  of  Lucy  Ashton  had  been 
eKS  impressive  than  her  image  proved  to  be  upon  reflection.  As  the  depth 
and  violence  of  that  revengeful  passion,  by  which  he  had  been  actnated  in 
seeking  an  intcr%iew  with  the  father,  Yjegan  to  abate  by  degrees,  he  looked 
back  i)n  his  conduct  towards  the  daughter  as  harsh  and  unworthy  towards 
a  female  of  rank  and  beauty,  llcr  looks  of  grateful  acknowledgment,  her 
words  of  aflfectionate  courtesy,  had  been  repencd  with  something  which  ap- 
proached to  disdain ;  and  i%he  Master  of  Kavenswood  had  sustained  wrongs 
at  the  hand  of  Sir  William  Ashton,  his  conscience  told  him  they  had  been 
unhandsomely  resented  towards  his  daughter.  When  his  thoughts  took  this 
turn  of  self-reproach,  the  recollection  of  Lucy  Ash  ton's  Ijeautiful  features, 
rendered  yet  more  interesting  by  the  circumstances  in  which  their  meetins 
had  taken  place,  made  an  impression  upon  his  mind  at  once  soothing  ana 
painful,  liie  sweetness  of  her  voice,  tne  delicacy  of  her  expressions,  the 
▼ivid  glow  of  her  filial  affection,  imbittered  his  regret  at  having  repulsed  her 
gratitude  with  rudeness,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  placed  before  his 
imagination  a  picture  of  the  most  seducing  sweetness. 

Even  young  Kavenswood's  strength  of  moral  feeling  and  rectitude  of  pur> 
pose  at  once  increased  the  danger  of  cherishing  tliese  recollections,  and  the 
propensity  to  entertain  them.  Firmly  resolved  as  he  was  to  subdue,  if  pos- 
sible, the  predominating  vice  in  his  character,  he  admitted  with  willingness, 
—  nay,  he  summoned  up  in  his  imagination,  the  ideas  by  which  it  could  be 
most  powerfully  counteracted ;  and,  while  he  did  so,  a  sense  of  his  own 
harsh  conduct  towards  the  dauj^hter  of  his  enemy  naturally  induced  him, 
as  if  by  w^ay  of  recompense,  to  invest  her  with  more  of  grace  and  beauty 
than  perhaps  she  could  actually  claim. 

Had  any  one  at  this  period  told  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  that  he  had  bo 
lately  vowed  vengeance  against  the  whole  lineage  of  him  whom  he  con* 
sidered,  not  uniustly,  as  author  of  his  father's  ruin  and  death,  he  might  at 
first  have  repelled  the  charge  as  a  foul  calumny;  yet,  upon  serious  sell* 
examination,  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  admit,  that  it  had,  at  one 

Eeriod,  some  foundation  in  truth,  though,  according  to  the  present  tone  of 
is  sentiments,  it  was  diflicult  to  believe  that  this  had  really  been  the  case. 

There  already  existed  in  his  bosom  two  contradictory  passions, — a  desire 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father,  strangely  qualified  bv  admiration  of  his 
enemy's  daughter.  Against  the  former  feeling  he  had  struggled,  until  it 
seemed  to  him  upon  the  wane ;  against  the  latter  he  used  no  means  of  re- 
sistance, for  he  did  not  suspect  its  existence.  That  this  was  actually  the 
case,  was  chiefly  evinced  by  his  resuming  his  resolution  to  leave  Scotland. 
Yot,  though  such  was  his  purpose,  he  remained  day  after  day  at  Wolfs 
Crag,  without  taking  measures  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  It  is  true, 
that  he  hiui  written  to  ones  or  two  kinsmen,  who  resided  in  a  distant  quarter 
of  Scotland,  and  particularly  to  the  Marquis  of  A  ,  intimating  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  when  pressed  upon  the  subject  oy  Bucklaw,  he  was  wont  to  allege 
the  necessity  of  waiting  for  their  reply,  especially  that  of  the  Marquis, 
before  taking  so  decisive  a  measure. 

The  Marquis  w^as  rich  and  powerful ;  and  although  he  was  suspected  tu 
entertain  sentiments  unfavourable  to  the  government  established  at  thi> 
Revolution,  he  had  nevertheless  address  enough  to  head  a  party  in  the  Sco&> 
tish  Privy  Council,  connected  with  tlie  high  church  faction  in  Englono,  am* 
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powerfal  enough  to  menace  those  to  whom  the  Lord  Keeper  adhered,  with 
a  probable  subversion  of  their  power.    The  consulting  with  a  personaee  ol 
diich  unportance  was  a  plausible  excuse,  which  Kavenswood  used  to  Buck 
law,  and  probably  to  himself,  for  continuing  his  residence  at  Wolfs  Crag: 
and  it  was  rendered  yet  more  so  b j  a  general  report  which  began  to  be  cui^ 
rent,  of  a  probable  change  of  ministers  and  measures  in  the  Scottish  admin 
iBtration.    These  rumours,  strongly  asserted  by  some,  and  as  resolutely 
denied  hj  others,  as  their  wishes  or  interest  dictated,  found  their  way  even 
to  the  rumous  Tower  of  WolTs  Crag,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  Caleb 
the  butl'ir,  who,  among  his  other  excellencies,  was  an  ardent  politician,  and 
seldom  made  an  excursion  from  the  old  fortress  to  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Wolf  Vhope,  without  bringing  back  what  tidings  were  current  m  the 
Ticinity. 

But  if  Bucklaw  could  not  offer  any  satisfactory  objootions  to  the  delay  of 
the  Master  in  leaving  Scotland,  he  did  not  the  less  suffer  with  impatience  the 
state  of  inaction  to  which  it  confined  him ;  and  it  was  only  the  ascendency 
which  his  new  companion  had  acquired  over  him,  that  induced  him  to 
submit  to  a  course  of  life  so  alien  to  nis  habits  and  inclinations. 

**  Yon  were  wont  to  be  thought  a  stirring  active  young  fellow,  Master,'^ 
was  his  frequent  remonstrance ;  **  yet  here  you  seem  determined  to  live  on 
and  on  like  a  rat  in  a  hole,  with  this  trifling  difference,  that  the  wiser  vermin 
chooses  a  hermitage  where  he  can  find  food  at  least ;  but  as  for  us,  Caleb's 
excuses  become  longer  as  his  diet  turns  more  spare,  and  I  fear  we  shall 
realize  the  stories  they  tell  of  the  sloth,  —  we  have  almost  eat  up  the  last 
green  leaf  on  the  plant,  and  have  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  drop  from  the 
tree  and  break  our  necks." 

"  Do  not  fear,"  said  Ravenswood ;  "  there  is  a  fate  watches  for  us,  and  we 
too  have  a  stake  in  the  revolution  that  is  now  impending,  and  which  already 
has  alarmed  many  a  bosom." 

'*  What  fate— what  revolution  ?"  inquired  his  companion.  '*  We  have  had 
one  revolution  too  much  already,  I  think." 

liavenswood  interrupted  him  by  putting  into  his  hands  a  letter. 

**0,"  answered  Bucklaw,  **niT  dreamt  out — I  thought  I  heard  Caleb 
tliis  morning  pressing  some  unfortunate  fellow  to  a  drink  of  cold  water, 
and  assuring  him  it  was  better  for  his  stomach  in  the  morning  than  ale  or 
brandy." 

•*It  was  my  Lord  of  A 's  courier,"  siud  Ravenswood,  "who  was 

doomed  to  experience  his  ostentatious  homitality,  which  I  believe  ended  in 
sour  beer  and  herrings — Read,  and  you  will  see  the  news  he  has  brought  us.'' 

"  I  will  as  fiist  as  I  can,"  said  Bucklaw ;  *'  but  I  am  no  great  clerk,  nor 
does  his  lordship  seem  to  be  the  first  of  scribes." 

The  reader  will  peruse,  in  a  few  seconds,  bv  the  aid  of  our  friend  Ballan- 
tyne's  types,  what  took  Bucklaw  a  good  half  hour  in  perusal,  though 
assisted  by  the  Master  of  Ravenswood.    The  tenor  was  as  follows : — 

"  RiOHT  HoNouHABLB  OUR  CousiN, — Our  hearty  commendations  premised, 
these  eome  to  assure  you  of  the  interest  which  we  take  in  your  welfare,  and 
in  your  purposes  towards  its  augmentation.  If  we  have  been  less  active  in 
showing  forth  our  effective  good-will  towards  you  than,  as  a  loving  kinsman 
and  blood-relative,  we  would  willingly  have  desired,  we  request  that  you 
will  impute  it  to  lack  of  opportunity  to  show  our  good-liking,  not  to  any 
coldness  of  our  will.  Toucning  your  resolution  to  travel  in  foreign  parts, 
as  at  this  time  we  hold  the  same  little  advisable,  in  respect  that  your  ill- 
willers  may,  according  to  the  custom  of  such  persons,  impute  motives  for 
your  tourney,  whereof,  although  we  know  and  believe  you  to  be  as  clear  as 
'r^urselyes,  yet  natheless  their  words  may  find  credence  in  places  where  the 
Oeliof  in  them  may  much  prejudice  you,  and  which  we  should  see  with  more 
nnwiUingness  an<f  displeasure  than  with  means  of  remedy. 

r 
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'*  Having  tf>Ui9,  as  becometh  oui  kindred,  given  you  our  p)or  mind  on  «li« 
subject  of  yout  journeying  forth  of  iScotland,  we  would  wiUinely  add  reasom 
of  weight,  which  might  materially  i>dvantage  you  and  your  father's  house 
thereby  to  determine  you  to  abide  at  Wolfs  Crag,  until  this  harrest  season 
«haU  be  passed  over.  But  what  sa;roth  the  proverb,  verbum  sapietUi,  —  a 
word  is  more  to  him  that  hath  wisdom  than  a  sermon  to  a  fool.  And  albeit 
we  have  written  this  poor  scroll  with  our  own  hand,  and  are  well  assured 
of  the  fidelity  of  our  messenger,  as  bin  that  is  many  ways  bounden  to  us, 
yet  so  it  is,  that  sliddery  ways  crave  v^ory  walking,  and  that  we  may  not 
peril  upon  paper  matters  which  we  would  gladly  impart  to  vou  by  word  cf 
mouth.  Wherefore,  it  was  our  purpose  tc  have  prayed  you  neartily  to  come 
to  this  barren  Highland  country  to  kill  a  stag,  and  to  treat  of  the  matters 
which  we  are  now  more  painfully  inditing  to  you  anent  But  commodity 
does  not  serve  at  present  for  such  our  mee^ng,  which,  therefore,  shall  bie 
deferred  until  sic  time  as  we  may  in  all  miilh  ronearse  those  things  whereof 
we  now  keep  silence.  Meantime,  we  pray  ycu  to  think  that  we  are,  and 
will  still  be,  your  good  kinsman  and  well-wisbrr,  waiting  but  for  times  of 
whilk  wo  do,  as  it  were,  entertain  a  twilight  pixy^peot,  and  appear  and  hope 
to  be  abo  your  effectual  well-doer.  And  in  wnioh  hope  we  neartily  wnte 
ouraelf, 

"  Right  Honourable, 

"  T(  IK  Wing  cousin, 

••A . 

*'  Given  from  our  poor  house  of  B ,  Ac." 

Superscribed  —  **  For  the  right  honourable,  and  *>•*•  honoured  kinsman, 
the  Master  of  Ravenswood.  —  These,  with  haste,  hanto  post  haste  —  ride  and 
run  until  these  be  delivered." 

*'  What  think  you  of  this  epistle,  Bucklaw  V*  said  i^^  Master,  when  hi* 
companion  had  hammered  out  all  the  sense,  and  aimoH  i^  the  words  of 
which  it  consisted. 

"  Truly,  that  the  Marquis's  meaning  is  as  great  a  ridJIe  at  h\%  manuscript. 
He  is  really  in  much  need  of  Wit's  Interpreter,  or  the  Oo«i\plete  Letter 
Writer,  and  were  I  you,  I  would  send  him  a  copy  by  the  bearet.  He  writes 
you  very  kindly  to  remain  wasting  your  time  and  your  moner  ra  this  vile, 
stupid,  oppressed  country,  without  so  much  as  offering  you  the  cointenanoe 
ana  shelter  of  his  house.  In  my  opinion,  he  lias  some  scheme  in  view  in 
which  he  supposes  you  can  be  useful,  and  he  wishes  to  keep  yon  at  Kand,  to 
make  use  of  you. when  it  ripens,  reserving  the  power  of  turning  yon  %drift. 
should  his  plot  fail  in  the  concoction." 

"  His  plot?  —  then  you  suppose  it  is  a  treasonable  I  usiness?"  answev>d 
Ravenswood. 

"  What  else  can  it  be?"  replied  Bucklaw ;  "the  Marquis  has  been  lonfL 
suspected  to  have  an  eye  to  Saint  Germains." 

**  He  should  not  eneage  me  rashly  in  such  an  adventure,"  said  Ravens 
wood ;  "  when  I  recollect  the  times  of  the  first  and  second  Charles,  and  of 
Uie  last  James,  truly,  I  see  little  reason,  that,  as  a  man  or  a  patriot,  I  should 
draw  my  sword  for  their  descendants." 

'*  Humph  1"  replied  Bucklaw ;  "  so  you  have  set  yourself  down  to  mourn 
over  the  crop-eared  dogs,  whom  honest  Claver'se  treated  as  they  deserved  ?" 

"  They  first  gave  the  dogs  an  ill-name,  and  then  hanged  them,"  replied 
Ravenswood.  "  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  justice  shall  be  open  to  Whig 
and  Tory,  and  when  these  nick-names  shall  only  be  used  among  coffee-house 
Doliticians,  as  slut  and  jade  are  among  apple-women,  as  caut  terms  of  idlb 
•fpite  and  rancour." 

*'  That  will  not  be  in  our  days.  Master — the  iron  has  entered  too  deef  iy 
ir  to  our  s*des  and  our  souls." 

"  It  will  be,  however,  one  day,"  replied  the  Master ;  "  men  will  notnlwuyt 
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■tart  at  these  nick-names  as  at  a  trumpet-sound.    As  social  life  is  bctier 

Crotected,  its  comforts  will  become  too  dear  to  be  hazarded  with)ut  some 
etter  reason  than  speculative  politics." 

"  It  is  fine  talking/'  answered  Bucklaw ;  **  but  my  heart  is  with  the  old 
ftong,— 


''To  see  gnad  corn  apon  the  nm. 
And  a  pUluws  built  to  hanf  the  Wliigs, 
And  the  raht  rastored  where  the  rifdit  shoold  Im, 
O.  that  in  the  ituag  that  wuuld  wauum  ma." 

**  You  may  sing  as  loudly  as  you  will,  cantabii  vcumus*' — answered  the 
Master ;  *'  but  I  ^lieve  the  Marquis  is  too  wise,  at  least  too  wary,  to  join 

?ou  in  such  a  burden.    I  suspect  he  alludes  to  a  revolution  in  the  Scottish 
^rivT  Council,  rather  than  in  the  British  kingdoms." 

"  0,  confusion  to  your  state  tricks  I"  exclaimed  Bucklaw,  "  your  cold  cal* 
culating  manoeuvres,  which  old  gentlemen  in  wrought  nightcaps  and  furred 
gowns  execute  like  so  many  games  at  chess,  and  displace  a  treasurer  or  lord 
commissioner  as  they  would  take  a  rook  or  a  pawn.  Tennis  for  my  sport, 
and  battle  for  my  earnest  I  My  racket  and  my  sword  for  my  plaything  and 
bread-winner  1  And  you.  Master,  so  deep  and  considerate  as  you  would 
seem,  you  have  that  within  you  makes  the  blood  boil  faster  than  suits  your 
present  humour  of  moralizing  on  political  truths.  You  are  one  of  those 
wise  men  who  see  everything  with  great  composure  till  their  blood  is  up, 
and  tlien  —  wo  to  any  one  who  shooM  put  them  in  mind  of  their  own  pru- 
dential maxims !" 

"Perhaps,"  said  Ravenswood,  "you  read  me  more  rightly  than  I  can 
myself.  But  to  think  justly  will  certainly  go  some  length  in  helping  me  to 
act  so.    But,  hark  I  I  hear  Caleb  tolling  the  dinneivbell." 

^  Which  he  always  does  with  the  more  sonorous  grace,  in  proportion  to 
the  meagreness  of  the  cheer  which  h^  has  provided,  said  Bucklaw ;  "  as 
if  that  infernal  clang  and  jangle,  which  will  one  day  brin^  the  belfry  down 
the  cliff,  could  convert  a  starved  hen  into  a  fat  capon,  and  a  blade-bone  of 
mutton  into  a  haunch  of  venison." 

"  I  wish  we  may  be  so  well  off  as  your  worst  conjectures  surmise.  Buck- 
law,  from  the  extreme  solemnity  and  ceremony  with  which  Caleb  seems  to 
place  on  the  table  that  solitary  covered  dish." 

"  Uncover,  Caleb  1  uncover,  for  Heaven's  sake  I"  said  Bucklaw ;  "  let  us 
have  what  you  can  give  us  without  prefoce — Why,  it  stands  well  enough, 
man,"  he  continued,  addressing  impatiently  the  ancient  Butler,  who,  with* 
•out  reply,  kept  shifting  the  cush,  until  he  had  at  length  placed  it  with 
mathematical  precision  m  the  very  midst  of  the  table. 

"  What  have  we  got  here,  Caleb?"  inquired  the  Master  in  his  turn. 

"  Ahem  1  sir,  ye  suld  have  known  before ;  but  his  honour  the  Laird  of 
Bttcklaw  is  so  impatient,"  answered  Caleb,  still  holding  the  dish  with  one 
hand,  and  the  cover  with  the  other,  with  evident  reluctance  to  disclose  the 
ountents. 

*'  But  what  is  it,  a  God's  name — not  a  pair  of  clean  spurs,  I  hope,  in  the 
Border  fashion  of  old  times  I" 

**  Ahem  I  ahem !"  reiterated  Caleb,  "  your  honour  is  pleased  to  be  face- 
tious  —  natheless  I  mi^ht  presume  to  say  it  was  a  convenient  fashion,  and 
ssed,  as  I  have  heard,  m  an  honourable  and  thriving  family.  But  touching 
jour  present  dinner,  I  judged  that  this  being  Saint  Mag<£dene's  Eve,  who 
was  a  worthy  queen  of  Scotland  in  her  day,  your  honours  might  judge  it 
decorous,  if  not  altogether  to  fast,  yet  only  to  sustain  nature  with  some 
•light  refection,  as  ane  saulted  herring  or  the  like."  And,  uncovering  the 
dish,  he  displayed  four  of  the  savoury  fishes  which  he  mentioued,  adding, 
in  a  subduea  tone,  "that  they  were  no  just  common  herring  neither,  being 
«iv(^rT  ane  melters,  and  sauted  with  uncommon  care  by  we  housekeeper 
(poor  Mysie)  for  hi^  honour's  especial  use." 

**  Out  upon  all  apologies  I"  said  the  Master,  "  let  us  eat  the  herrings,  sinoe 
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iliere  is  nothing  better  to  be  had — but  I  begin  to  think  with  you,  Backlair, 
that  we  are  consuming  the  last  green  leaf,  and  that,  in  spice  of  the  Marquiit't 
political  machinations,  we  must  positively  shift  camp  for  want  of  for%^ 
without  waiting  the  issue  of  them." 
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C|ta]ittr  tirt  Jgtntlr. 


Ajr,  Mid  when  hantamen  wind  the  meny  honi. 
And  froin  ita  onvart  •laits  the  fearful  prey, 
Wbn,  wanned  with  youth'a  bluod  in  hia  awallinf 
Would,  like  a  lifeleaa  cliid,  nutatralched  lie. 
Shut  out  from  all  tha  tux  eraatiun  oflfera  T 

Ethwauh  3ot$u  L  AetT, 

Light  meals  procure  light  slumbers ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  surf  nvh^ 
that,  considering  the  fare  which  Caleb's  conscience,  or  his  necessity,  aavun- 
ing,  as  will  sometimes  happen,  that  disguise,  had  assigned  to  tue  godsti 
of  Wolfs  Crag,  their  slumbers  should  have  been  short 

In  the  morning  Bucklaw  rushed  into  his  host's  apartment  with  a  loud 
halloo,  which  mieht  have  awaked  the  dead. 

"  Up !  up  I  in  the  name  of  Heaven — ^the  hunters  are  out,  the  only  piece  of 
sport  I  have  seen  this  month ;  and  you  lie  here,  Master,  on  a  bed  tnat  ha« 
little  to  recommend  it,  except  that  it  may  be  something  softer  than  the  stone 
floor  of  your  ancestor's  vault." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Ravenswood,  raising  his  head  poevishly,  "  you  had  foi^ 
borne  so  early  a  iest,  Mr.  Havston — ^it  is  really  no  pleasure  to  lose  the  veiy 
short  repose  whicn  I  had  just  begun  to  enjoy,  after  a  night  spent  in  thoughts 
upon  fortune  far  harder  than  my  couch,  nucklaw." 

"  Pshaw,  pshaw  I"  replied  his  guest ;  "  get  up — get  up — the  hounds  are 
abroad  —  I  nave  saddled  the  horses  myself,  for  old  Caleb  was  calling  for 
grooms  and  lackeys,  and  would  never  have  proceeded  without  two  hours' 
apology  for  the  absence  of  men  who  were  a  hundred  miles  off.  —  Get  up. 
Master — I  say  the  hounds  are  out — get  up,  I  say >^  the  hunt  is  up."  And 
off  ran  Bucklaw. 

"  And  I  say,"  said  the  Master,  rising  slowly,  "  that  nothing  can  oonoem 
me  less.    Whose  hounds  come  so  near  to  us  ?'' 

"  The  Honourable  Lord  Bittlebrains',"  answered  Caleb,  who  had  followed 
the  impatient  Laird  of  Bucklaw  into  his  master's  bedroom,  "  and  truly  I 
ken  nae  title  they  have  to  be  yowling  and  howling  within  the  freedoms  and 
immunities  of  your  lordship's  right  of  free  forestry." 

*'  Nor  I,  Caleb,"  replied  Ilavenswood,  "  excepting  that  they  have  bouchi 
both  the  lands  and  the  right  of  forestry,  and  may  wink  themselves  entiued 
CO  exercise  the  rights  they  have  paid  their  money  for." 

''  It  may  be  sae,  ray  lord,"  replied  Caleb ;  "  but  it's  no  gentleman's  deed 
of  them  to  come  here  and  exercise  such  like  right,  and  your  lordship  living 
at  your  ain  castle  of  Wolfs  Crac.  Lord  Bittlebrains  would  do  weel  to 
remember  what  his  folk  have  been/' 

"  And  we  what  we  now  are,"  said  the  Master,  vrith  suppressed  bitterness 
of  feeling.  "  But  reach  me  my  cloak,  Caleb,  and  I  will  mdulge  Bucklaw 
with  a  sight  of  this  chase.  It  is  selfish  to  sacrifice  my  guest's  pleasure  to 
my  own." 

"  Sacrifice  I"  echoed  Caleb,  m  a  tone  which  seemed  to  imply  the  total 
absurditjr  of  his  master  making  the  least  concession  in  deference  to  any  one 
—  "Sacrifice,  indeed  I  —  but  I  crave  your  honour's  pardon  -  aad  whill: 
loobiet  if  it  your  pleasure  to  wear?" 


ttve." 
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Any  one  you  will,  Caleb — my  wardrobe,  I  suppose,  is  not  rery  ezten 


"Not  extensire I''  echoed  his  assistant;  "when  there  is  the  my  an%1 
mlver  that  your  lordship  bestowed  on  Uew  Hildebrand,  your  outrider'-Hind 
the  Freneh  velvet  that  went  with  my  lord  your  father — (be  gracious  to  him  1) 
—my  lord  your  father's  auld  warorobe  to  the  pnir  friends  of  the  family  — 
and  the  drap-de-berry— " 

"  Which  I  gave  to  you,  Caleb,  and  which,  I  suppose,  is  the  only  dress  w« 
have  any  chance  to  come  at,  except  that  I  wore  yesterday— pray,  hand  mt 
that,  and  say  no  more  about  it" 

"  If  your  honour  has  a  fiuacy,''  replied  Caleb,  "  and  doubtless  ifs  a  sad 
ooloured  suit,  and  you  are  in  moummg— neyertheless,  I  have  nerer  tried  on 
the  drap-de-berry  — ill  wad  it  become  me— -and  your  honour  having  no 
ehange  of  claiths  at  this  present — and  it's  weel  brushed,  and  as  there  are 
leddies  down  yonder—" 

"  Ladies  1"  said  Ravenswood ;  "  and  what  ladies,  pray  V* 

"What  do  I  ken,  your  lordship ?** looking  down  at  them  from  the 
Warden's  Tower,  I  could  but  see  tnem  glent  by  wi'  their  bridles  ringings 
and  their  feathers  fluttorins,  like  the  court  of  Elfland." 

"  Well,  well,  Caleb,"  replied  the  Master, "  help  me  on  with  my  cloak,  and 
hand  me  my  sword-belt.  —  What  clatter  is  that  m  the  court-yard  ?" 

"Just  Bucklaw  bringing  out  the  horses,"  said  Caleb,  after  a  glance 
through  the  window,  "  as  if  there  werena  men  enough  in  the  castle,  or  as  if 
1  oouldna  serve  the  turn  of  ony  o'  them  that  are  out  o'  the  gate." 

"  Alas  1  Caleb,  we  should  want  little,  if  your  ability  were  equal  to  your 
wiU,"  replied  his  master. 

"  And  I  hope  ^our  lordship  disna  want  that  muckle,"  said  Caleb ;  **  for, 
eonsiderine  a'  tmngs,  I  trust  we  support  the  credit  of  the  iamily  as  weel  as 
things  wilTpermit  of,  ^  only  Bucklaw  is  a^e  sae  frank  and  sae  forward.  — 
And  there  be  has  brought  out  your  lordship's  palfrey,  without  the  saddle 
being  decored  wi'  the  broidered  sumpteiH^loth  I  and  I  could  have  brushed 
it  in  a  minute." 

"  It  is  all  very  well,"  said  his  master,  escaping  from  him,  and  descending 
the  narrow  and  steep  winding  staircase,  which  led  to  the  oourt-yard. 

"  It  may  be  a'  very  weel,"  said  Caleb,  somewhat  peevishly ;  "  but  if  your 
lordship  wad  tarry  a  bit,  I  will  tell  you  what  will  not  be  very  weel." 

"And  what  is  that?"  said  Ravenswood,  impatiently,  but  stopping  at  the 
same  time. 

"Why,  just  that  ye  suld  speer  ony  gentleman  hame  to  dinner;  for  I 
canna  mak  anither  fast  on  a  feast  day,  as  when  I  cam  ower  Bucklaw  wi' 
Queen  Margaret  —  and,  to  speak  truth,  if  your  lordship  wad  but  please  to 
cast  yoursefi  in  the  way  of  dming  wi'  Lord  Bittlebrains,  I'se  warrant  (  wad 
cast  about  brawly  for  the  mom ;  or  if,  stead  o'  that,  ye  wad  but  dine  wi' 
them  at  the  change-house,  ye  might  mak  your  shift  for  the  lawing ;  ye  might 
tay  ye  had  forgot  your  purse— or  that  the  carline  awed  ye  rent,  and  that  ye 
wad  allow  it  in  the  settlement." 

"  Or  any  other  lie  that  came  uppermost,  I  suppose  7"  said  his  master. 
"Good-by,  Caleb;  I  commend  your  care  for  the  honour  of  the  family." 
And,  throvring  himself  on  his  horse,  he  followed  Bucklaw,  who,  at  the 
manifest  risk  of  his  neck,  had  begun  to  gallop  down  the  steep  path  which 
led  from  the  tower,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Kavenswood  have  his  toot  in  the 
ctirrup. 

Caleb  Balderston  looked  onziouslj]  after  them,  and  shook  his  thin  grey 
locks  —  "And  I  trust  that  they  will  come  to  no  evil  —  but  they  have 
reached  the  plain,  and  folk  cannot  say  but  that  the  horses  are  hearty  &Dd  in 
•pirite." 

Animated  by  the  natural  impetuosity  and  fire  of  his  temper,  young  Buck* 
jaw  rushed  on  with  the  careless  speed  of  a  whi'^lwind.    Kavensw  xxl  was 
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■cims*  mate  moderate  in  his  pace,  for  his  was  a  mind  unwillingly  rouseJ 
from  contemplative  inactivitj,  but  which,  when  once  put  into  motioOt 
aocuired  a  spirit  of  forcible  and  violent  progression.  Neither  was  his 
eagerness  proportioned  in  all  cases  to  the  motive  of  impulse,  but  might  be 
compared  to  the  speed  of  a  stone,  which  rushes  with  like  farj  down  the 
bill,  whether  it  was  first  put  in  motion  by  the  arm  of  a  giant  or  the  hand  of 
a  lioj.  lie  felt,  therefore,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  headlong  impulse  of 
the  chase,  a  pastime  so  natural  to  jonth  of  all  ranks,  that  it  seems  rather 
10  lie  an  inherent  passion  in  our  animal  nature,  which  levels  all  differenoas 
of  rank  and  education,  than  an  acquired  habit  of  rapid  exercise. 

The  repeated  burste  of  the  French  horn,  which  was  then  always  used  fcr 
the  encouragement  and  direction  of  the  hounds  —  the  deep,  though  distant 
baying  of  the  pack  —  the  half-^eard  cries  of  the  huntsmen  —  the  half-eeen 
forms  which  were  discovered,  now  emerging  from  glens  which  crossed  tha 
moor,  now  sweeping  over  its  surface,  now  picking  their  way  where  it  was 
impeded  by  morasses ;  and,  above  all,  the  feeling  of  his  own  rapid  motion, 
animated  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  at  least  for  the  moment,  above  the 
recollections  of  a  more  painful  nature  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  The 
first  thing  which  recallea  him  to  those  unpleasing  circumstances,  was' feeling 
that  his  horse,  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  which  he  received  from 
his  rider's  knowledge  of  the  country,  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  chase. 
As  he  drew  his  bridle  up  with  ihe  bitter  feeling,  that  his  poverty  excluded 
him  from  the  favourite  recreation  of  his  forefathers,  and  mdeed,  their  sole 
employment  when  not  engaged  in  military  pursuite,  he  was  accosted  by  a 
well-mounted  stranger,  who,  unobserved^  had  kept  near  him  during  tlie 
earlier  part  of  his  career. 

"  Tour  horse  is  blown,"  said  the  man,  with  a  complaisance  seldom  used 
in  a  hunting-field.    "  Might  I  crave  your  honour  to  make  use  of  mine?" 

**  Sir,"  said  Ravenswood,  more  surprised  than  pleased  at  such  a  proposal, 
**  I  really  do  not  know  how  I  have  merited  such  a  favour  at  a  stranger's 
hands." 

**  Never  ask  a  question  about  it.  Master,"  said  Bucklaw,  who,  with  great 
unwillingness,  hui  hitherto  reined  in  his  own  gallant  steed,  not  to  outride 
his  host  and  entertainer.     **  Take  the  goods  the  gods  provide  you,  as  the 

f*eat  John  Dry  den  says  —  or  stay — here,  my  friend,  lend  me  that  horse  ;— 
see  you  have  been  puzzled  to  rein  him  up  this  half  hour.  I'll  take  the 
devil  out  of  him  for  you.  Now,  Master,  do  yon  ride  mine,  which  will  cany 
you  like  an  eagle." 

And  throwing  the  rein  of  his  own  horse  to  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  he 
sprung  upon  that  which  the  stranger  resigned  to  him,  and  continued  his 
career  at  full  speed. 

"  Was  ever  so  thoughtless  a  being  1"  said  the  Master ;  "  and  you,  my 
friend,  how  could  you  trust  him  with  your  horse  ?" 

**  The  horse,"  said  the  man,  '*  belongs  to  a  person  who  will  make  your 
honour,  or  any  of  your  honourable  friends,  most  welcome  to  him,  flesh  and 
foil." 

"  And  the  owner's  name  is ?"  asked  Ravenswood. 

**  Your  honour  must  excuse  me,  you  will  learn  that  from  himself. — If  you 
please  to  take  your  friend's  horse,  and  leave  me  your  galloway,  I  will  meet 
you  after  the  fall  of  the  stag,  for  I  hear  they  are  blowing  him  at  bay." 

•*  I  believe,  my  friend,  it  will  be  the  best  way  to  recover  vour  good  horse 
for  you,"  answered  Ravenswood ;  and  mounting  the  nag  of  his  friend  Buck* 
law,  he  made  all  the  haste  in  his  power  to  the  spot  where  the  blast  of  the 
horn  announced  that  the  stag's  career  was  nearly  terminated. 
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elicvQfl     The  straggling  riden  began  now  to  rally  towards  the  scene  of 
action,  collecting  ^m  different  points  as  to  a  common  centre. 

Bucklaw  kept  the  start  which  tie  had  gotten,  and  arrived  first  at  the  spot, 
where  the  stag,  incapable  of  sustaining  a  more  prolonged  flight,  had  turned 
apon  the  hounds,  and,  in  the  hunter's  phrase,  was  at  bay.  With  his  stately 
head  bent  down,  his  sides  white  with  loanif  his  eyes  strained  betwixt  rage 
and  terror,  the  hunted  animal  had  now  in  his  turn  become  an  object  of 
intimidation  to  his  pursuers.  The  hunters  came  up  one  by  one,  and  watched 
an  opportunity  to  assail  him  wiUi  some  advantage,  whicn,  in  such  circum- 
stances, can  only  be  done  with  caution.  The  dogs  stood  aloof  and  bayed 
loudly,  intimadng  at  once  eagerness  and  fear,  and  each  of  the  sportsmen 
seemed  to  expect  that  his  comrade  would  take  upon  him  the  perilous  task 
of  assaulting  and  disabling  the  animal.  The  ground,  which  was  a  hollow 
in  the  common  or  moor,  afforded  little  advantsjge  for  approaching  the  stag 
nnobserved ;  and  general  was  the  shout  of  triumph  when  Bucldaw,  with 
the  dexterity  proper  to  an  accomplished  cavalier  of  the  day,  sprang  from 
his  horse,  and  dashing  suddenly  and  swiftly  at  the  stag,  brought  him  to  the 
ground  by  a  cut  on  the  hind  leg  with  his  short  hunting-sword.  ^  The  pack, 
rushing  m  upon  their  disabled  enemy,  soon  ended  his  painful  struggles, 
and  solemnised  his  fall  with  their  clamour  —  the  hunters,  with  their  horns 
and  voices,  whooping  and  blowing  a  fnori,  or  death-note,  which  resounded 
far  over  the  billows  of  the  adjacent  ocean. 

The  huntsman  then  withdrew  the  hounds  irom  the  throttled  stag,  and  on 
his  knee  presented  his  knife  to  a  fair  female  form,  on  a  white  palfrey,  whose 
terror,  or  perhaps  her  compassion,  had  till  then  kept  her  at  some  distance. 
She  wore  a  blacV  silk  riding^nask,  which  was  then  a  common  fashion,  as 
well  for  preserving  the  complexion  from  sun  and  rain,  as  from  an  idea  of 
decorum,  which  did  not  permit  a  lady  to  appear  bare-faced  while  engaged 
in  a  boisterous  sport,  ana  attended  by  a  promiscuous  company.  The  rich- 
ness of  her  dress,  however,  as  well  as  the  mettle  and  form  of  her  palfrey, 
together' vrith  the  silvan  compliment  paid  to  her  by  the  huntsman,  pointed 
her  out  to  Bucklaw  as  the  principal  person  in  the  field.  It  was  not  vrithout 
a  feeling  of  pity,  approaching  even  to  contempt,  that  this  enthusiastic  hunter 
observed  her  refuse  the  huntsman's  knife,  presented  to  her  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  first  incision  in  the  stag's  breast,  and  thereby  discovering  the 
quality  of  the  venison.  He  felt  more  than  half  inclined  to  fiay  his  compli- 
ments to  her ;  but  it  bad  been  Buoklaw's  misfortune,  that  his  habits  of  life 
had  not  rendered  him  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  higher  and  better 
classes  of  female  society,  so  that  with  all  his  natural  audacity,  he  felt 
sheepish  and  bashful  when  it  became  necessary  to  address  a  lady  of  dis- 
tinction. 

Taking  unto  himself  heart  of  grace,  (to  use  his  ovm  phrase,)  he  did  at 
length  summon  up  resolution  enough  to  give  the  fair  huntress  good  time  of 
the  day,  and  trust  that  her  sport  ha3  answered  her  expectation.  Her  answer 
was  very  courteously  and  modestly  expressed,  and  testified  some  gratitude 
to  the  eulant  cavaber,  whose  exploit  had  terminated  the  chase  so  adroitly, 
when  the  hounds  and  huntsmen  seemed  somewhat  at  a  stand. 

**  Uds  daggers  and  scabbard,  madam,"  said  Bucklaw,  whom  this  observa- 
tion brought  at  once  upon  his  own  ground,  "  there  is  no  difficulty  or  merit 
m  that  matter  at  all,  so  that  a  fellow  is  not  too  much  afraid  of  having  a  pair 
of  antlers  in  his  guts.  I  have  hunted  at  force  five  hundred  times,  madam ; 
and  I  never  yet  saw  the  stag  at  bay,  by  land  or  water,  but  I  durst  have  gone 
roundly  in  on  him.  It  is  all  use  and  wont,  madam ;  and  Til  tell  you, 
madam,  for  all  that,  it  must  be  done  with  good  hoed  and  caution ;  and  yon 
will  do  well,  madam,  to  have  your  hunting-sword  both  right  sharp  and 
doublo-edged,  that  you  may  strike  either  fore-handed  or  back-handed,  as 
yuo  see  reason,  for  a  hurt  with  a  buck's  horn  is  a  perilous  and  snmewhal 
fenumoa*  matter  " 
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^*  I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  the  young  lady,  and  her  smile  was  soaroe  oon 
cealed  by  her  vizard,  "I  shall  have  little  use  for  such  careful  prepare 
tion." 

**  But  the  gentleman  says  very  right  for  all  that,  my  lady/'  said  an  old 
kuntsman,  who  had  listened  to  BucklaVs  harangue  with  no  small  edifica** 
tion ;  **  and  I  have  heard  my  father  say,  who  was  a  forester  at  the  Gabracb* 
that  %  wild  boar's  gaunch  is  more  easily  healed  than  a  hurt  from  the  deer'e 
liom,  for  so  says  the  old  woodman's  rhyme, — 

If  thou  he  hort  with  hnrn  of  hart.  K  hrinn  lh«e  to  Ihf  Mer; 
lint  tiuk  of  bou  shall  lecclwa  ImhiI— ciMrauf  Imvo  loaer  fesr.** 

**  An  I  might  advise,"  continued  Bucklaw,  who  was  now  in  his  element, 
and  desirous  of  assuming  the  whole  management,  '^  as  the  hounds  are  sur- 
boted  *ixid  weary,  the  head  of  the  stag  should  be  cabbaged  in  order  to  reward 
them ;  and  if  I  may  presume  to  speak,  the  huntsman,  who  is  to  break  up 
the  stag,  ought  to  drink  to  your  j^ood  ladyship's  health  a  good  lusty  bicker 
of  ale,  or  a  tass  of  brandy ;  for  if  he  breaks  him  up  without  drinking,  the 
venison  will  not  keep  well." 

This  very  agreeable  prescription  received,  as  will  be  readily  believed,  all 
acceptation  from  the  huntsman,  who,  in  requital,  offered  to  Bucklaw  the 
conipliment  of  his  knife,  which  the  young  lady  had  declined.  This  polite 
proffer  was  seconded  by  his  mistress. 

"  I  believe,  sir,"  she  said,  withdrawing  herself  from  the  circle,  *'  that  my 
father,  for  whose  amusement  Lord  Bittlebrains'  hounds  have  been  out  to- 
day, will  readily  surrender  all  care  of  these  matters  to  a  gentleman  of  your 
experience." 

Then,  bending  gracefully  from  her  horse,  she  wished  him  good  morning, 
and,  attended  by  one  or  two  domestics,  who  seemed  immediately  attached  to 
her  service,  retired  from  the  scene  of  action,  to  which  Bucklaw,  too  muck 
delighted  with  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  wood-craft  to  care  about 
man  or  woman  either,  paid  little  attention ;  but  was  soon  stript  to  his 
doublet,  with  tucked-up  sleeves,  and  naked  arms  up  to  the  elbows  in  blood 
and  grease,  slashing,  cutting,  hacking,  and  hewing  with  the  precision  of  Sir 
Tristrem  himself,  and  wrangling  and  disputing  with  all  around  him  con- 
cerning nombles,  briskets,  flankards,  and  raven  bones,  then  usual  terms  of 
the  art  of  hunting,  or  of  butchery,  whichever  the  reader  chooses  to  call  it» 
which  are  now  probably  antiquated. 

When  llavenswood,  who  followed  a  short  space  behind  his  friend,  saw 
that  the  stag  had  fallen,  his  temporary  ardour  for  the  chase  gave  way  to 
that  feeling  of  reluctance  which  he  endured,  at  encountering  in  his  fallen 
fortunes  the  gaze  whether  of  equals  or  inferiors.  He  reined  up  his  horse  on 
the  top  of  a  gentle  eminence,  from  which  he  observed  the  busy  and  gay 
scone  beneath  him,  and  heard  the  whoops  of  the  huntsmen  gaily  mingled 
with  the  cry  of  the  dogs,  and  the  neighing  and  trampling  of  the  horses. 
But  these  jovial  sounds  fell  sadly  on  the  ear  of  the  ruined  nobleman.  The 
chase,  with  all  its  train  of  excitations,  has  ever  since  feudal  times  been  ao- 
eonnted  the  almost  exclusive  privilege  of  the  aristocracy,  and  was  anciently 
thair  chief  employment  in  times  of  peace.  The  sense  that  he  was  excluded 
by  his  situation  from  enjoying  the  silvan  sport,  which  his  rank  assigned  to 
him  as  a  special  prerogative,  and  the  feeling  that  new  men  were  now  exor- 
eiaing  it  over  the  downs,  which  had  been  jcalouRly  reserved  by  his  ancestors 
for  their  own  amusement,  while  he,  the  heir  of  the  domain,  was  fain  to  hold 
himself  at  a  distance  from  their  party,  awakened  reflections  calculated  to 
depress  deeply  a  mind  like  Ravenswood's,  which  was  naturally  contempla- 
tive and  melancholy.  His  pride,  however,  soon  shook  off  this  feeling  of 
dejection,  and  it  gave  way  to  impatience  upon  finding  that  his  volatile  friend 
Bucklaw  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  return  with  his  borrowed  steed,  which 
Ravenswood,  before  leaving  the  field,  wished  to  see  restored  to  the  oliliging 
owner.    As  he  was  about  to  move  towards  the  group  of  assembled  o  ints- 
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men.  he  ^vas  joined  by  a  horseman,  who  like  himself  Lad  kept  aloof  during 
the  fall  of  the  deer. 

This  personage  seemed  stricken  in  years.  He  wore  a  scarlet  cloak,  bat> 
loning  hijf  h  upon  his  face,  and  his  hat  was  unlooped  and  slouched,  probably 
by  way  of  defence  against  the  weather.  His  horse,  a  strong  and  steady  pal- 
frcT,  was  calculated  for  a  rider  who  proposed  to  witness  the  sport  of  the  aay, 
rather  than  to  share  it.  An  attendant  waited  at  some  distance,  and  the 
whole  equipment  was  that  of  an  elderly  gentleman  of  rank  and  fashion.  He 
accosted  Ravenswood  very  politely,  but  not  without  some  embarrassment. 

"  You  seem  a  gallant  young  gentleman,  sir,"  he  said,  "  and  yet  appear 
as  indifferent  to  this  brave  sport  as  if  you  had  my  load  of  years  en  your 
•houlders.'' 

**  I  have  followed  the  sport  with  more  spirit  on  other  occasions,"  replied 
the  Master ;  "  at  present,  late  events  in  my  family  must  be  my  apology-— 
and  besides,"  he  added,  **  I  was  but  indifferently  mounted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sjjort." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  stranger,  **  one  of  my  attendants  had  the  sense  to 
accommodate  your  friend  with  a  horse." 

"  I  was  much  indebted  to  his  politeness  and  yours,"  replied  Ravenswood. 
^  My  friend  is  Mr.  Hayston  of  Bucklaw,  whom  I  daresay  you  will  be  sure 
to  find  in  the  thick  of  the  keenest  sportsmen.    He  will  return  your  servant'! 
horse,  and   take  my  pony  in  exchange — and  will  add,"  he  concluded 
taming  his  horse's  head  from  the  stranger,  **  his  best  acknowledgments  t 
mine  for  the  accommodation." 

The  Master  of  Ravenswood  having  thus  expressed  himself,  be^n  to  mov 
homeward,  with  the  manner  of  one  who  has  taken  leave  of  his  company 
But  the  stranger  was  not  so  to  be  shaken  off.  He  turned  his  horse  at  th 
same  time,  and  rode  in  the  same  direction  so  near  to  the  Master,  that,  with 
out  outriding  him,  which  the  formal  civility  of  the  time,  and  the  respect  du 
to  the  stranger's  age  and  recent  civility  would  have  rendered  improper,  he 
could  not  easily  escape  from  his  company. 

The  stranger  did  not  long  remain  silent.  **  This,  then,"  he  said,  *'  is  the 
ancient  Castle  of  Woirs  Crag,  often  mentioned  in  the  Scottish  records," 
looking  to  the  old  tower,  then  darkening  under  the  influence  of  a  stormy 
cloud,  that  formed  its  back-ground ;  for  at  the  distance  of  a  short  mile,  the 
ehase  having  been  circuitous,  had  broueht  the  hunters  nearly  back  to  the 
point  which  they  had  attained,  when  Ravenswood  and  Bucklaw  had  set 
rorward  to  join  them. 

Ravenswood  answered  this  observation  with  a  cold  and  distant  assent. 

**It  was,  as  I  have  heard,"  continued  the  stranger,  unabashed  by  his 
coldness,  "  one  of  the  most  early  possessions  of  the  honourable  family  of 
Ravenswood." 

"  Their  earliest  possession,"  answered  the  Master,  "  and  probably  their 
latest" 

••  I — I — I  should  hope  not,  sir,"  answered  the  stranger,  clearing  hie 
voice  with  more  than  one  cough,  and  making  an  effort  to  overcome  a  cei'tain 
degree  of  hesitation, — **  Scotland  knows  what  she  owes  to  this  ancient 
fiimily,  and  remembers  their  frequent  and  honourable  achievements.  I 
have  little  doubt,  that,  were  it  properly  represented  to  her  majesty,  that  so 
ancient  and  noble  a  family  were  subjected  to  dilapidation — I  mean  to  decay 
—means  might  be  found,  cui  re-^edijicandum  aiUiqiiam  domnm " 

*•  I  will  save  you  the  trouble,  sir,  of  discussing  this  point  farther,"  inter- 
mpted  the  Master,  haughtily.  "  I  am  the  heir  of  that  unfortunate  hous(>^ 
1  am  the  Master  of  Ravenswood.  And  you,  sir,  who  seem  to  be  a  gentle- 
man of  fashion  and  education,  must  be  sensible,  that  the  next  mortifies 
tion  after  being  unhappy,  is  the  being  loaded  with  undosired  oommise- 
laticn." 

**  1  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  elder  horseman — "  I  did  not  know— I 
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Am  sensible  I  ought  not  to  have  mentioned — nothing  could  be  farther  from 
my  thoughts  than  to  suppose " 

"There  are  no  apolosies  necessary,  sir,"  answered  Ravenswood,  "for 
here,  I  suppose,  our  roads  separate,  and  I  assure  you  that  we  part  in  perfeol 
•quanimity  on  my  side." 

As  speaking  these  words,  he  directed  his  horse's  head  towards  a  narrow 
i<au8eway,  the  ancient  approach  to  Wolfs  Crag,  of  which  it  might  be  tmlj 
•aid,  in  the  words  of  the  JBard  of  Hope,  that 

FVeqaentml  by  few  wu  the  giw  eorer*d  road, 
Wh«re  thn  huoter  of  deer  and  the  werrior  trade. 
To  hie  hills  that  encircle  the  sea. 


But,  ere  he  could  disengage  himself  from  his  companion,  the  youne  lady 
we  have  already  mentioned  came  up  to  join  the  stranger,  followed  by  her 
aervunts. 

"  Daughter,"  said  the  stranger  to  the  masked  damsel,  "  this  is  the  Master 
of  Ravenswood." 

It  would  have  been  natural  that  the  ^ntleman  should  have  replied  to 
this  introduction ;  but  there  was  something  in  the  graceful  form  and  r^ 
tiring  modesty  of  the  female  to  whom  he  was  thus  presented,  which  not 
only  prevented  him  from  inquiring  to  whom,  and  by  whom,  the  annuncia 
tion  had  been  made,  but  which  even  for  the  time  struck  him  absolutely 
mute.  At  this  moment  the  cloud  which  had  long  lowered  above  the  height 
on  which  Wolfs  Grae  is  situated,  and  which  now,  as  it  advanced,  spr^id 
itself  in  darker  and  denser  folds  both  over  land  and  sea,  hiding  the  distant 
objects,  and  obscuring  those  which  were  nearer,  turning  the  sea  to  a  leaden 
complexion,  and  the  heath  to  a  darker  brown,  began  now,  by  one  or  two 
distant  peals,  to  announce  the  thunders  with  which  it  was  fraught;  while 
two  flashes  of  lightning,  following  each  other  very  closely,  showed  in  the 
distance  the  grey  turrets  of  Wolfs  Crag,  and,  more  nearly,  the  rolling 
billows  of  the  ocean,  crested  suddenly  with  red  and  dazzling  light. 

The  horse  of  the  fair  huntress  showed  symptoms  of  impatience  and 
restivencss,  and  it  became  impossible  for  Ravenswood,  as  a  man  or  a  gen- 
tleman, to  leave  her  abruptly  to  the  care  of  an  aged  father  or  her  menial 
attendants.  He  was,  or  believed  himself,  obliged  in  courtesy  to  take  hold 
of  her  bridle,  and  assist  her  in  managing  the  unruly  animal.  While  he 
was  thus  engaged,  the  old  gentleman  observed  that  the  storm  seemed  to 
increase  —  that  they  were  far  from  Lord  Bittlebrains',  whose  guests  they 
were  for  the  present — and  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  the  Master  of 
Ravenswood  to  point  him  the  way  to  the  nearest  place  of  refuge  from  the 
storm.  At  the  same  time  he  cast  a  wistful  and  embarrassed  look  towards 
the  Tower  of  Wolfs  Craj^,  which  seemed  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  owner  to  avoid  offering  an  old  man  and  a  lady,  in  such  an  emergency, 
the  temporary  use  of  his  house.  Indeed,  the  condition  of  the  young  hun- 
tress mode  this  courtesy  indispensable ;  for,  in  the  course  of  the  services 
which  he  rendered,  he  could  not  but  perceive  that  she  trembled  much,  and 
wot*  extremely  agitated,  from  her  apprehensions,  doubtless,  of  the  coming 
storm. 

I  know  not  if  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  shared  her  terrors,  but  he  waa 
B.ot  entirely  free  from  something  like  a  similar  disorder  of  nerves,  as  he 
observed,  "The  Tower  of  Wolrs  Crag  has  nothing  to  offer  beyond  the 
shelter  of  its  roof,  but  if  that  can  be  acceptable  at  such  a  moment — ^"  he 
caused,  as  if  the  rest  of  the  invitation  stuck  in  his  throat.  But  the  old 
gentleman,  his  self-constituted  companion,  did  not  allow  him  to  recede 
from  the  invitation,  which  he  had  ratner  suffered  to  be  implied  than  directly 
expressed. 

*'  The  storm,"  said  the  stranger,  "  must  be  an  apology  for  waving  cere- 
mony < —  his  daughter's  health  was  weak  —  she  had  suffered  mucli  from  a 
rt'cent  alarm  —  he  trusted  their  intrusion  on  the  Master  of  RaNeuvvrood'f 
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hotpitalit  J  would  not  be  altogether  nnpardoBable  in  the  circnmstanoot  of 
llie  case — ^his  child's  safetj  must  be  dearer  to  him  than  ceremony." 

There  was  no  room  to  retreat.  The  Master  of  Ravenswood  led  the  wajr, 
continuing  to  keep  hold  of  the  lady's  bridle  to  prevent  her  horse  from 
starting  at  some  une^fpected  explosion  of  thunder.  lie  was  not  so  bewil- 
dered in  his  own  hurried  reflections,  but  that  he  remarked,  that  the  deadly 
paleness  which  had  occupied  her  neck  and  temples,  and  buch  of  her  features 
as  the  riding-mask  left  exposed,  saye  place  to  a  deep  and  rosy  suffusion ; 
and  he  felt  with  embarrassment  that  a  flush  was  by  tacit  sympathy  excited 
in  his  own  cheeks.  The  stranger,  with  watchfulness  which  he  disguised 
under  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  his  daughter,  continued  to  obser?« 
the  expression  of  the  Master's  countenance  as  they  ascended  the  hill  to 
Wolfs  Crag.  When  they  stood  in  front  of  that  ancient  fortress,  Ravens- 
wood's  emotions  were  of  a  very  complicated  description ;  and  as  he  led  the 
way  into  the  rude  court-yard,  and  halloo'd  to  Caleb  to  give  attendance, 
there  was  a  tone  of  sternness,  almost  of  fierceness,  which  seemed  somewhat 
alien  from  the  courtesies  of  one  who  is  receiving  honoured  guests. 

Caleb  came ;  and  not  the  paleness  of  the  fair  stranger  at  the  first  ap- 
proach of  the  thunder,  nor  the  paleness  of  any  other  person,  in  any  other 
circumstances  whatever,  equalled  that  which  overcame  the  thin  cheeks  of 
the  disconsolate  seneschal,  when  he  beheld  this  accession  of  guests  to  the 
castle,  and  reflected  that  the  dinner  hour  was  fast  approaching.  "Is  he 
daft  ?"  he  muttered  to  himself, — "  is  he  clean  daft  a'thegither,  touring  lords 
and  leddies,  and  a  host  of  folk  bchint  them,  and  twal-o-clock  chappit?" 
Then  approaching  the  Master,  he  craved  pardon  for  having  permitted  the 
rest  of  nis  people  to  go  out  to  see  the  hunt,  observing,  that  **  they  wad  never 
think  of  his  lordship  coming  back  till  mirk  night,  and  that  he  dreaded  they 
might  play  the  truant." 

"Silence,  Balderston!"  said  Ravenswood,  sternly;  "your  folly  is  un 
seasonable.  —  Sir  and  madam,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  guests,  "  this  old 
man,  and  a  yet  older  and  more  imbecile  female  domestic,  form  my  whole 
retinae.  Our  means  of  refreshing  you  are  more  scanty  than  even  so  miser- 
able a  retinue,  and  a  dwelling  so  dilapidated,  might  seem  to  promise  you ; 
but,  such  as  they  may  chance  to  be,  you  may  command  them.'^ 

The  elder  strancer,  struck  with  the  ruined  and  even  savage  appearance 
of  the  Tower,  rendered  still  more  disconsolate  by  the  lowering  and  gloomy 
sky,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  unmoved  by  ^e  grave  and  determined  voice 
in  which  their  host  addressed  them,  looked  round  him  anxiously,  as  if  be 
half  repented  the  readiness  with  which  he  had  accepted  the  offered  hos- 
pitality. But  there  was  now  no  opportunity  of  receding  from  the  situation 
in  which  he  had  placed  himself. 

As  for  Caleb,  he  was  so  utterly  stunned  by  his  master's  public  and  un- 
qualified acknowledgment  of  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  that  for  two  minutes 
ke  could  only  mutter  within  his  hebdomadal  beard,  which  had  not  felt  the 
razor  for  six  days,  "  He's  daft -^ clean  daft  —  red  wud,  and  awa  wi'tl  But 
deil  hae  Caleb  Baldorston,"  said  he,  collecting  his  powers  of  invention  and 
rosource,  **  if  the  family  shall  lose  credit,  if  he  wore  as  mad  as  the  seven 
wise  masters  I"  He  tnen  boldly  advanced,  and  in  spite  of  his  master's 
frowns  and  impatience,  gravely  asked,  "if  he  should  not  serve  up  some 
alight  refection  for  the  young  leddy,  and  a  glass  of  tokay,  or  old  sack—  • 


or " 


"Truce  to  tills  ill-timed  foolery,"  said  the  Master,  sternly,  —  "put  the 
horses  into  the  stable,  and  interrupt  us  no  more  with  your  absurdities." 

"  Your  honour's  pleasure  is  to  be  obeyed  aboon  a'  things,"  said  Caleb ; 
*'  nevertheless,  as  for  the  sack  and  tokay,  which  it  is  not  your  noble  guests' 
pieasare  to  accept " 

But  here  the  voice  of  Bucklaw,  heard  even  above  the  clattering  of  hoofs 
%nd  braying  of  horns  with  which  it  mingled,  announced  that  he  was  scaling; 
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the  pathway  to  the  Tower  at  the  head  of  the  fpreater  part  of  the  galhiBf 
huuting  train. 

**  The  deil  be  in  me/'  eaid  Caleb,  taking  heart  in  epito  of  this  new  in- 
Tabion  of  Philistines,  "if  they  shall  beat  me  yet!  ^The  hellicat  ne'er^o- 
weel  I — ^to  bring  such  a  crew  here,  that  will  expect  to  find  brandy  as  plenty 
as  ditch-water,  and  he  kenning  eae  absolutelj^  the  case  in  whilk  we  stand 
for  the  present  I  Bat  I  trow,  could  I  eet  rid  of  thae  gctping  gowks  of 
flunkies  that  hae  won  into  the  court-yard  at  the  back  of  their  betters,  ai 
mony  a  man  gets  preferment,  I  could  make  a'  right  yet." 

The  measures  which  he  took  to  execute  this  dauntless  resolution,  the 
reader  shall  learn  in  the  next  chapter. 


«^»W\AAAMAA^WNA»V«/W%A/\^i/>^A/V^\Ay%/\AAA/W%/«A/\/W\AA/\A/VN/V%# 


C|[it{tttr  t^t  €tst^. 


With  thmt  amUkod.  with  Mack  lipi  bakid, 

Afcape  ihejr  heard  him  call ; 
Gramerey  ihejr  for  jojr  did  Rnn, 
And  alt  at  onoa  their  breath  drew  in. 

Am  ihof  had  been  drinliing  all! 

GouEKiMK's  "  Rime  qf  tht  Jneimt  Marimm'.^ 

Hatston  of  Bucklaw  was  one  of  the  thoughtless  class  who  never  hesitate 
between  their  friend  and  their  jest  When  it  was  announced  that  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  chase  had  taken  their  route  towards  Wolfs  Crag,  the 
huntsmen,  as  a  point  of  civility,  offered  to  transfer  the  venison  to  that  man- 
sion ;  a  proffer  which  was  readily  accepted  by  Bucklaw,  who  thought  much 
of  the  astonishment  which  their  arrival  in  full  body  would  occasion  poor 
old  Caleb  Balderston,  and  very  little  of  the  dilemma  to  which  he  was  about 
to  expose  his  friend  the  Master,  so  ill  circumstanced  to  receive  such  a  party. 
But  m  old  Caleb  he  had  to  do  with  a  crafty  and  alert  antagonist,  prompt  at 
supplving,  upon  all  emergencies,  evasions  and  excuses  suitable,  as  he 
thought,  to  the  dignity  of  the  family. 

"  Praise  be  blest  I"  said  Caleb  to  himself,  **  ae  leaf  of  the  muckle  gate  has 
been  swung  to  wi'  yestreen's  wind,  and  I  think  I  can  manage  to  uiut  the 
ither." 

But  he  was  desirous,  like  a  prudent  governor,  at  the  same  time  to  get  rid« 
if  possible,  of  the  internal  enemy,  in  which  light  he  considered  almost  every 
one  who  eat  and  drank,  ere  he  took  measures  to  exclude  those  whom  their 
jocund  noise  now  pronounced  to  be  near  at  hand.  He  waited,  therefore, 
with  impatience  until  his  master  had  shown  his  two  principal  guesta  into 
the  Tower,  and  then  commenced  his  operations. 

*'  I  think,"  he  said  to  the  stranger  menials,  "  that  as  they  are  bringing 
Ihe  stag's  head  to  the  castle  in  all  honour,  we,  who  are  inndwellers,  should 
receive  them  at  the  gate." 

The  unwary  grooms  had  no  sooner  hurried  out,  in  compliance  witli  this 
insidious  hint,  man,  one  folding-door  of  the  ancient  gate  being  already  closed 
by  the  wind,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  honest  Caleb  lost  no  time  in 
shutting  the  other  with  a  clang,  which  resounded  from  donjon  vault  to  bat- 
tlement. Havinj;  thus  secured  the  pass,  he  forthwith  indulged  the  excluded 
huntsmen  in  brief  parley,  from  a  small  projecting  winduw,  or  shot-hole, 
through  which,  in  former  days,  the  warders  were  wont  to  reconnoitre  those 
who  presented  themselves  before  the  gates.  He  gave  them  to  understand, 
in  a  short  and  pithy  speech,  that  the  gate  of  the  castle  was  never  on  any 
accour/v  opened  dunng  meal-times — tliat  his  honour,  the  Master  of  B^vens- 
wood,  and  some  guests  of  quality,  had  just  sat  down  to  dinner  —  that  tliere 
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excellent  brandy  at  the  hofltler's-wife's  at  Wolf  Vhopc  down  below  — 
and  he  held  out  some  obscure  hint  that  the  reckoning  would  be  discharged 
by  the  Master ;  but  this  was  uttered  in  a  very  dubious  and  oracular  strain, 
for,  like  Louis  XIV.,  Caleb  Balderston  hesitated  to  carry  finesse  so  far  as 
direct  falsehood,  and  was  content  to  deceive,  if  possible,  without  directly 
lying. 

This  annunciation  was  received  with  surprise  by  some,  with  laughter  by 
others,  and  with  dismay  by  the  expelled  lackeys,  who  endeavoured  to  demon- 
strate that  their  right  of  re-admission,  for  the  purpose  of  waiting  upon  theii 
master  and  mistress,  was  at  least  indisputable.  But  Caleb  was  not  in  a 
humour  to  understand  or  admit  any  distmctions.  He  stuck  to  his  original 
proposition  with  that  dogged,  but  convenient  pertinacity,  which  is  armed 
against  all  conviction,  anddeaf  to  all  reasoning. 

Bucklaw  now  came  from  the  rear  of  the  party,  and  demanded  admittance 
in  a  very  an^y  tone.    But  the  resolution  of  Caleb  was  immovable. 

"If  the  king  on  the  throne  were  at  the  gate,"  he  declared,  "his  ten 
fingers  should  never  open  it  contrair  to  the  established  use  and  wont  of  the 
family  of  Ravenswood,  and  his  duty  as  their  head-eervant." 

Bucklaw  was  now  extremelv  incensed,  and  with  more  oaths  and  curses 
than  we  care  to  repeat,  declared  himself  most  unworthily  treated,  and 
demanded  peremptorily  to  speak  with  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  himself. 
But  to  this,  also,  Caleb  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

"  lie's  as  soon  a-bleeze  as  a  tap  of  tow  the  lad  Bucklaw,"  he  said ;  "  but 
the  deil  of  ony  master's  face  he  shall  see  till  he  has  sleepit  and  waken'd 
on't.  He'll  ken  himsell  better  the  mom's  morning.  It  sets  the  like  o'  him 
(o  be  bringing  a  crew  of  drunken  hunters  here,  when  he  kens  there  is  but 
little  preparation  to  sloken  his  ain  drought."  And  he  disappeared  from 
the  window,  leaving  them  all  to  digest  their  exclusion  as  they  oest  might. 

But  another  person,  of  whose  presence  Caleb,  in  the  animation  of  the 
debate,  was  not  aware,  had  listened  in  silence  to  its  progress.  This  was 
the  principal  domestic  of  the  stranser — a  man  of  trust  and  consequence-— 
t)\e  same  who,  in  the  hunting-field,  had  accommodated  Bucklaw  with  the 
vae  of  his  horse.  He  was  in  uie  stable  when  Caleb  had  contrived  the  expul- 
sion of  his  fellow-servants,  and  thus  avoided  sharing  the  same  fate  from 
which  his  personal  importance  would  certainly  not  have  otherwise  saved  him. 

This  personage  perceived  the  manceuvre  of  Caleb,  easily  appreciated  the 
motive  of  his  conauct,  and  knowing  his  master's  intentions  towards  the 
family  of  Ravenswood,  had  no  difficulty  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  he  ought 
to  adopt*  He  took  the  place  of  Caleb  (unperceived  by  the  latter)  at  the 
post  of  audience  which  he  had  just  left,  and  announced  to  the  assembled 
domestics,  **  that  it  was  his  master's  pleasure  that  Lord  Bittlebrains'  retinue 
and  his  own  should  go  down  to  the  adjacent  change-house,  and  call  for  what 
refreshments  they  might  have  occasion  for,  and  he  should  take  care  to  dis- 
charge the  lawing." 

The  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen  retired  from  the  inhospitable  gate  of  Wolf's 
Crag,  execrating,  as  they  descended  the  steep  path-way,  the  niggard  and 
unworthy  disposition  of  the  proprietor,  and  damning,  with  more  than  silvan 
licence,  both  the  castle  and  its  inhabitants.  Bucklaw,  with  many  qualities 
which  would  have  made  him  a  man  o/  worth  and  judj^ent  in  more  favour- 
able circumstances,  had  been  so  utterly  neglected  in  point  of  education, 
that  he  was  apt  to  think  and  feel  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  companions 
of  his  pleaAures.  The  pleasures  which  had  recentlv  l^aen  heaped  upon  him- 
self he  contrasted  with  the  general  abuse  now  levelled  against  Ravenswood 
— he  recalled  to  his  mind  the  dull  and  monotonous  days  he  had  spent  in  the 
Tower  of  Wolfs  Crag,  compared  with  the  joviality  of  his  usual  life — he 
felt,  with  gr^t  indignation,  his  exclusion  from  the  castle,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  a  gross  affront,  and  every  mingled  feeling  led  him  to  break  off 
dite  union  which  he  had  formed  with  the  Master  ol  Ravenswood 
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On  AiTiTing  at  t  _e  change-house  of  the  Tillase  of  Woir»>hQpe,  h<  anez 
poctedlj  met  with  an  qM  acquaintance  jost  ali|^ting  from  his  none.  Thi» 
was  no  other  than  the  very  respectable  Captain  Craigengelt,  who  imme- 
diately came  up  to  him,  and,  without  appearing  to  retain  any  recollection  of 
the  indifferent  terms  on  which  they  had  parted,  shook  him  by  the  hand  in  the 
warmest  manner  possible.  A  warm  grasp  of  the  hand  was  what  Bucklaw 
eould  nerer  help  returning  with  oordialitTt  and  no  sooner  had  Craigengolt 
felt  the  pressure  of  his  fingers  than  he  knew  the  terms  on  which  he  stood 
with  him. 

"  Long  life  to  you,  Bucklaw  1"  he  excUiimed ;  "  there's  life  for  honoat  folk 
in  this  l)ad  world  yet !" 

The  Jacobites  at  this  period,  with  what  propriety  I  know  not,  need,  it 
must  be  noticed,  the  term  of  honett  men  as  peculiarly  descriptiTO  of  their 
own  party. 

'*  Ay,  and  for  others  besides,  it  seems,"  answered  Bucklaw;  "  otherways, 
how  came  you  to  venture  hither,  noble  Captain  ?" 

"  Who  —  1 7  —  I  am  as  free  as  the  wind  at  Martinmas,  that  pays  neither 
land-rent  nor  annual ;  all  is  explained  —  all  settled  with  the  honest  old 
drivellers  yonder  of  Auld  Reekie  —  Pooh !  pooh !  they  dared  not  keep  me  a 
week  of  days  in  durance.  A  certain  person  has  better  friends  among  them 
than  you  wot  of,  and  can  serve  a  friend  when  it  is  leaftt  likely." 

**  Pshaw  I"  answered  Ilayston,  who  perfectly  knew  and  thoroughly  despised 
the  character  of  this  man,  "  none  of  your  cogging  gibberish — tell  me  truly, 
are  you  at  liberty,  and  in  safety  ?" 

''Free  and  safe  as  a  whig  bailie  on  the  causeway  of  his  own  borough,  or 
a  canting  Presbyterian  minister  in  his  own  pulpit — and  I  came  to  teU  you 
that  you  need  not  remain  in  hiding  any  longer." 

''Then  I  suppose  you  call  yourself  my  friend,  Captain  Craigengelt  f "  said 
Bucklaw. 

"  Friend  ?"  replied  Craigengelt,  "  my  cock  of  the  pit?  why,  I  am  the  very 
Achates,  man,  as  I  have  heard  scholars  say  —  hand  and  glove  —  bark  and 
tree  —  thine  to  life  and  death !" 

"  I'll  try  that  in  a  moment,"  answered  Bucklaw.  •*  Thou  art  never  with- 
out money,  however  thou  comest  by  it.  Lend  me  two  pieces  to  wash  the 
dust  out  of  these  honest  fellows'  throats  in  the  first  place,  and  then " 

"Two  pieces?  twenty  are  at  thy  service,  my  lad — and  twenty  to  back 
them." 

"  Ay  —  say  you  so?"  said  Bucklaw,  pausing,  for  his  natural  penetration 
led  him  to  suspect  some  extraordinary  motive  lay  couched  under  such  an 
excess  of  generosity.  "  Craigengelt,  you  are  either  an  honest  fellow  in  right 
good  earnest,  and  I  scarce  know  how  to  believe  that — or  you  are  cleverer 
than  I  took  you  for,  and  I  scarce  know  how  to  believe  that  either." 

"  L'un  n*emptche  pas  V  autre,**  said  Craigengelt,  "touch  and  try  —  the 
gold  is  good  as  ever  was  weighed." 

He  put  a  quantity  of  ^>ld  pieces  into  Bucklaw's  hand,  which  he  thrust 
into  his  pocket  without  either  counting  or  looking  at  them,  only  observing, 
"  that  ho  was  so  circumstanced  that  he  must  enlist,  though  the  devil  offered 
the  press-money ;"  and  then  turning  to  the  huntsmen,  he  called  out,  "  Come 
along,  my  lads  —  all  is  at  my  cost." 

"  Long  life  to  Bucklaw  1"  shouted  the  men  of  the  chase. 

"  And  confusion  to  him  that  takes  his  share  of  the  sport,  and  leaves  the 
hunters  as  dry  as  a  drumhead,"  added  another,  by  way  of  corollary. 

"  The  house  of  Ravenswood  was  ance  a  ^do  and  an  honourable  house  in 
this  land,"  said  an  old  man,  "  but  it's  lost  its  credit  this  day,  and  the  Master 
has  shown  himself  no  better  than  a  greedy  cullion." 

And  with  this  conclusion,  which  was  unanimously  agree^to  by  all  who 
beard  it,  they  rushed  tumultuously  into  the  house  of  entertainment,  weere 
they  revelle«l  till  a  late  hour.     The  jovial  temper  of  Bucklaw  seldom  per 
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mitted  him  to  be  nice  in  the  choice  of  his  associates ;  and  on  the  present 
occaflion,  when  his  joyous  debauch  received  an  additional  sest  from  the 
intervention  of  an  unusual  space  of  sobriety  and  almost  abstinence,  he  was 
as  happy  in  leading  the  revels,  as  if  his  comrades  had  been  sons  of  princes. 
Craigen|;elt  had  his  own  purposes  in  fooling  him  up  to  the  top  of  his  bent;  an4 
having  some  low  humour,  much  impudence,  and  the  power  of  singing  a 
good  song,  understanding  besides  thoroughly  the  disposition  of  his  regained 
associate,  he  readily  sueceiaded  in  involving  him  bumperdeep  in  the  festivity 
of  tiie  meeting. 

A  very  different  scene  was  in  the  meantime'  passing  in  the  Tower  of 
Wolf's  Crag.  When  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  left  the  court-yard, 
too  much  busied  with  his  own  perplexed  reflections  to  pay  attention  to 
the  manoeuvre  of  Caleb,  he  ushered  his  guests  into  the  ^reat  hall  of  the 
oastle. 

The  indefatigable  Balderston,  who,  from  choice,  or  habit,  worked  on  from 
momine  to  night,  had,  by  degrees,  cleared  this  desolate  apartment  of  the 
eonfusea  relics  of  the  funeral  banquet,  and  restored  it  to  some  order.  But 
not  all  his  skill  and  labour,  in  dispoHing  to  advantage  the  little  furniture 
which  remained,  could  remove  the  aark  and  disconsolate  appearance  of  those 
ancient  and  disfurnished  walls.  The  narrow  windows,  flanked  by  deep 
indentures  into  the  wall,  seemed  formed  rather  to  exclude  than  to  admit  the 
cheerful  light;  and  the  heavy  and  gloomy  appearance  of  the  thunder-sky 
added  still  farther  to  the  obscurity. 

As  Ravenswoodt  with  the  grace  of  a  gallant  of  that  period,  but  not  without 
a  certain  stifiheesand  embarrassment  of  manner,  handed  the  young  lady  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  her  father  remained  standing  more  near 
to  the  door,  as  if  about  to  disengage  himself  from  his  hat  and  cloak.  At 
this  moment  the  clang  of  the  portal  was  heard,  a  sound  at  which  the 
stranger  started,  stepped  hastily  to  the  window,  and  looked  with  an  kir  of 
alarm  at  Ravenswood,  when  he  saw  that  the  gate  of  the  court  was  shut,  and 
his  domestics  excluded. 

**  You  have  nothing  to  fear,  sir,"  said  Ravenswood,  gravely ;  '*  this  roof 
retains  the  means  of  giving  protection,  though  not  welcome.  Methinks,*' 
he  added,  "  it  is  time  that  I  should  know  who  they  are  that  have  thus  highly' 
honoured  my  ruined  dwelling  V 

The  young  lady  remained  silent  and  motionless,  and  the  fii^ther,  to  whom 
the  question  was  more  directly  addressed,  seemed  in  the  situation  of  a  peiv 
former  who  has  ventured  to  take  upon  himself  a  part  which  he  finds  himself 
nnable  to  present,  and  who  comes  to  a  pause  when  it  is  most  to  be  expected 
that. he  should  speak.  While  he  endeavoured  to  cover  his  embarrassment 
with  the  exterior  ceremonials  of  a  well-bred  demeanour,  it  was  obvious, 
that,  in  making  his  bow,  one  foot  shuffled  forward,  as  if  to  advance  —  the 
other  backward,  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  escape  —  and  as  he  undid  the 
cape  of  his  coat,  and  raised  his  beaver  from  his  face,  his  fingers  fumbled  as 
if  the  one  had  been  linked  with  rusted  iron,  or  the  other  had  weighed  equal 
with  a  stone  of  lead.  The  darkness  of  the  skv  seemed  to  increase,  as  if  to 
aupply  the  want  of  those  mufflings  which  he  laid  aside  with  such  evident 
reluctance.  The  impatience  of  Ravenswood  increased  also  in  proportion  to 
the  delay  of  the  stranger,  and  he  appeared  to  struggle  under  agitation, 
though  probably  from  a  very  different  cause.  He  laboured  to  restrain  his 
desire  to  speak,  while  the  stranger,  to  all  appearance,  was  at  a  lt>ss  for  words 
to  express  what  he  felt  it  necessary  to  say.  At  length  Ravenswood's  impap 
iience  broke  the  bounds  he  had  imposed  upon  it. 

"  I  perceive,"  he  said,  **  that  Sir  William  Aahton  is  unwilling  to  announce 
himself  in  the  Castle  of  Wolfs  Crag." 

*'  I  had  hoped  it  was  unnecessary,"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  relieved  from 
his  silence,  aa  a  spectre  by  the  voice  of  the  exorcist ;  **  and  I  am  obliged  tc 
rou   Master  of  Ravenswood,  for  breaking  the  ice  at  once,  where  circum* 
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STaiio'«"-unhapp7  circumstances,  let  me  call  them— rendered  self-introdao- 
tion  peculiarly  awkward." 

**  And  am  I  not  then/'  s^d  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  gravely,  "to  oon- 
aider  the  honour  of  this  visit  as  purely  accidental  V* 

*'  Let  us  distinguish  a  little,"  said  the  Keeper,  assuming  an  appearanoo 
of  case  which  perhaps  his  heart  was  a  stranger  to ;  "  this  is  an  honour 
Vfhich  I  have  eagerly  desired  for  some  time,  but  which  I  might  never  have 
obtained,  save  for  the  accident  of  the  storm.  My  daughter  and  I  are  alike 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  brave  man,  to  whom  she  owes 
her  life  and  I  mine." 

The  hatred  which  divided  the  great  families  in  the  feudal  limes  had  lost 
little  of  its  bitterness,  though  it  no  longer  expressed  itself  in  deeds  of  open 
violence.  Not  the  feelings  which  Ravenswood  had  begun  to  entertain  ti> 
wards  Lucy  Ashton,  not  the  hospitality  due  to  his  guests,  were  able  entirely 
to  subdue,  though  they  warmly  combated,  the  deep  passions  which  arose 
within  him,  at  j^holding  his  father's  foe  standing  in  the  hall  of  the  family 
of  which  he  had  in  a  great  measure  accelerated  the  ruin.  His  looks  elanoed 
from  the  father  to  the  daughter  with  an  irresolution,  of  which  Sir  William 
Ashton  did  not  think  it  proper  to  await  the  conclusion.  He  had  now  dis- 
embarrassed himself  of  his  riding-dress,  and  walking  up  to  his  daughter,  he 
undid  the  fastening  of  her  mask. 

*'  Lucy,  my  love,"  he  said,  raising  her  and  leading  her  towards  Ravens- 
wood,  **  lay  aside  your  mask,  and  let  us  express  our  gratitude  to  the  Master 
opcnlv  and  barefaced." 

''  If  he  will  condescend  to  accept  it,"  was  all  that  Lucy  uttered ;  but  in  a 
tone  so  sweetly  modulated,  and  which  seemed  to  imply  at  once  a  feeling  and 
a  forgiving  of  the  cold  reception  to  which  they  were  exposed,  that,  coming 
from  a  creature  so  innocent  and  so  beautiful,  her  words  cut  Ravenswood  to 
the  very  heart  for  his  harshness.  He  muttered  something  of  surprise,  some- 
thing of  confusion,  and  ending  with  a  warm  and  eager  expression  of  his 
happiness  at  being  able  to  afford  her  shelter  under  his  roof,  he  saluted  her, 
as  the  ceremonial  of  the  time  enjoined  upon  such  occasions.  Their  cheeks 
had  touched  and  were  withdrawn  from  each  other — Ravenswood  had  not 
quitted  the  hand  which  he  had  taken  in  kindly  courtesy — a  blush,  which 
attached  more  conseauence  by  far  than  was  usual  to  such  ceremony,  still 
mantled  on  Lucy  Ash  ton's  beautiful  cheek,  when  the  apartment  was  sud- 
denly illuminated  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  seemed  absolutely  to  swallow 
the  aarkness  of  the  hall.  Every  object  might  have  been  for  an  instant  seen 
distinctly.  The  slieht  and  hal^sinking  form  of  Lucy  Ashton,  the  well-pro- 
portioned and  stately  figure  of  Ravenswood,  his  dark  features,  and  the  fiery, 
yet  irresolute  expression  of  his  eyes, — the  old  arms  and  scutcheons  which 
nuns  on  the  waits  of  the  apartment,  were  for  an  instant  distinctly  visible  to 
the  Keeper  by  a  strong  red  brilliant  glare  of  light.  Its  disappearance  was 
almost  mstantly  followed  by  a  burst  of  thunder,  for  the  storm-cloud  was 
very  near  the  castle ;  and  the  peal  was  so  sudden  and  dreadful,  that  the  old 
tower  rocked  to  its  foundation,  and  every  inmate  concluded  it  was  falling 
upon  them.  The  soot,  which  had  not  been  disturbed  for  centuries,  show- 
ered down  the  huge  tunnelled  chimneys — lime  and  dust  flew  in  clouds  from 
the  wall ;  and,  whether  the  lightning  had  actually  struck  the  castle,  or  whe- 
ther through  the  violent  concussion  of  the  air,  several  heavy  stones  were 
hurled  from  the  mouldering  battlements  into  the  roaring  sea  beneath,  it 
might  seem  as  if  the  ancient  founder  of  the  castle  were  bestriding  the 
thunderstorm,  and  proclaiming  his  displeasure  at  the  reconciliation  of  his 
descendant  with  the  enemy  of  his  house. 

The  consternation  was  general,  and  it  required  the  efforts  of  b<ith  the 
Lord  Keeper  and  Ravenswood  to  keep  Lucy  from  fainting.  Thus  was  the 
Master  a  seo  nd  time  engaged  in  the  most  delicate  and  dan^rous  of  all 
tasks,  that  of  %ffording  support  to  a  beautiful  and  helpless  baing,  wLo.  nf 
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seen  before  in  a  similar  situation,  had  already  become  a  favourite  O:  hi§ 
imagination,  both  when  awake  and  when  slumbering.  If  the  Qenius  ot  the 
House  Ideally  condemned  a  union  betwixt  the  Master  and  his  fair  guest,  the 
means  by  which  he  expressed  his  sentiments  were  as  unhappily  chosen  ai 
if  he  had  been  a  mere  mortal.  The  train  of  little  attentions,  absclutelj 
necessary  to  soothe  the  youne  lady's  mind,  and  aid  her  in  composing  her 
spirits,  necessarily  threw  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  into  such  an  intercourse 
with  her  father,  as  was  calculated,  for  the  moment  at  least,  to  break  down 
the  barrier  of  feudal  enmity  which  divided  them.  To  express  himself  chui^ 
lishly,  or  even  coldly,  towards  an  old  man,  whose  daughter  (and  such  a 
daughter)  lay  before  them,  overpowered  with  natural  terror  —  and  all  this 
under  his  own  roof — the  thing  was  impossible ;  and  by  the  time  that  Lucy, 
extending  a  hand  to  each,  was  able  to  thank  them  for  their  kindness,  the 
Master  felt  that  his  sentiments  of  hostility  towards  the  Lord  Keeper  were 
by  no  means  those  most  predominant  in  his  bosom. 

The  weather,  her  state  of  health,  the  absence  of  her  attendants,  all  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  Lucy  Ashton  renewing  her  journey  to  Bittlebrame* 
House,  which  was  full  five  miles  distant ;  and  the  Master  of  Ravenswood 
could  not  but,  in  common  courtesy,  offer  the  shelter  of  his  roof  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  for  the  ni^ht.  But  a  flush  of  less  soil  expression,  a 
look  much  more  habitual  to  his  features,  resumed  predominance  when  he 
mentioned  how  meanly  he  was  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  his  guests. 

**  Do  not  mention  deficiencies,"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  eager  to  interrupt 
him  and  prevent  his  resuming  an  alarming  topic ;  **  you  are  preparing  to 
set  out  for  the  Continent,  and  your  house  is  probably  for  the  present  unfur- 
nished. All  this  we  understand ;  but  if  vou  mention  inconvenience,  yoa 
will  oblige  us  to  seek  accommodations  in  the  hamlet." 

As  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  was  about  to  reply,  the  door  of  the  hall 
opened,  and  Caleb  Balderston  rushed  in. 


S^^^^^^^^^^^y^^^'^^t^^^s^k^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^t^^^^^S^^^^^S^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Lm  them  have  meat  enoagli.  wom^n  — half  a  hm. 
Thrre  be  old  rotten  pi)r.hanla  — put  them  off  too. 
Tia  hot  a  liUle  new  anoiDtinf  of  them. 
Awl  a  atronc  ooion  that  ooofuands  the  savour. 

LovB'e  PtLOKiiuai. 

The  thunderbolt,  which  had  stunned  all  who  were  within  hearing  of  it, 
had  only  served  to  awaken  the  bold  and  inventive  genius  of  the  flower  of 
Major»-X>omo.  Almost  before  the  clatter  had  ceased,  and  while  there  was 
yet  scarce  an  assurance  whether  the  castle  was  standing  or  falling,  Caleb 
exclaimed,  "  Heavens  be  praised  I  —  this  comes  to  hand  like  the  bowl  of  a 
pinirstoup."  He  then  barred  the  kitchen  door  in  the  face  of  the  Lord 
Keeper's  servant,  whom  he  perceived  returning  from  the  party  at  tlie  gate, 
and  muttering,  "How  the  dell  cam  he  in?  —  but  deil  may  care  —  Mvsie, 
what  are  ye  sitting  shaking  and  greeting  in  the  chimney  neuk  for?  Come 
here — or  stay  where  ye  are,  and  skirl  as  loud  as  ye  can — it's  a'  ye're  gude 
for — I  say,  ye  auld  deevil,  skirl  —  skirl  —  louder — louder,  woman — gar  the 
gentles  hear  ye  in  the  ha' — I  have  heard  ye  as  far  off  an  the  Bass  for  a  less 
matter.     And  stay  —  down  wi'  that  crockery — " 

And  with  a  sweeping  blow,  he  threw  down  from  a  shelf  some  articles  of 
fiewter  and  earthenware.  He  exalted  his  voice  amid  the  clatter,  shouting 
uid  roaring  in  a  manner  which  changed  Mysie's  hysterical  terrors  of  the 

G  *t 
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thondtr  into  fears  that  her  old  fellow-servant  Wfts  gone  distracted.  ''He 
has  dung  down  a'  the  bits  o'  pigs,  too  —  the  only  thing  we  had  left  to  hr^nd 
a  soup  milk  —  and  he  has  spilt  the  hatted  kitt  that  was  for  the  Mast^jr'a 
dinner.  Mercy  save  us,  the  auld  man's  gaen  clean  and  clear  wad  wi'  the 
thunner  I'' 

"  Hand  jour  tongue,  ye  b !"  said  Caleb,  in  the  impetuous  and  over- 
bearing triumph  or  successful  invention,  "  a's  provided  now— dinner  and  a^ 
tiling —  the  thunner's  done  a'  in  a  clap  of  a  hand !" 

''  Fuir  man,  he's  muckle  astray,"  said  Mysie,  looking  at  him  with  a  mix- 
ture of  pity  and  alarm ;  "  I  wish  he  may  ever  come  hame  to  himsell  again.'' 

"  Here,  ye  auld  doited  deevil,"  said  Caleb,  still  exulting  in  his  extrici^ 
lion  from  a  dilemma  which  had  seemed  insurmountable ;  "  keep  the  strange 
man  out  of  the  kitchen  -»  swear  the  thunner  caKe  down  the  chimney,  and 
spoiled  the  best  dinner  ye  ever  dressed — beef — ^baeon— kid — ^lark— leveret— 

wild  fowl venison,  and  what  not.    Lay  it  on  thick,  and  never  mind 

expenses.  I'll  awa  up  to  the  ha'  —  make  a'  the  confusion  ye  can  —  but  be 
Bure  je  keep  out  the  Strang  servant." 

With  these  charges  to  his  ally,  Caleb  posted  up  to  the  hall,  but  stopping 
to  reconnoitre  through  an  aperture,  which  time,  for  the  convenience  of  many 
a  domestic  in  succession,  had  made  in  the  door,  and  perceiving  the  situa- 
tion of  Miss  Ashton,  he  had  prudence  enough  to  make  a  pause,  both  to 
avoid  adding  to  her  alarm,  and  in  order  to  secure  attention  to  his  account 
of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  thunder. 

But  when  he  perceived  that  the  lady  was  recovered,  and  heard  the  con- 
versation turn  upon  the  accommodation  and  riefreshment  which  the  castle 
afforded,  he  thought  it  time  to  burst  into  the  room  in  the  manner  announced 
in  the  last  chapter. 

''  Wnll  a  wins !  —  such  a  misfortune  to  befa'  the  House  of  Ravenswood, 
and  I  to  live  to  see  it !" 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Caleb  ?"  said  his  master,  somewhat  alarmed  in  his 
turn ;  **  has  any  part  of  the  castle  fallen  ?" 

'*  Castle  fa'an  ?  —  na'  but  the  Bute's  fa'an,  and  the  thunner's  come  right 
down  the  kitchen-lurom,  and  the  things  are  a'  lying  here  awa,  there  awa, 
like  the  Laird  o'  Hotchpotch's  lands — and  wi'  brave  quests  of  honour  and 
Quality  to  entertain"  •-- a  low  bow  here  to  Sir  William  Ashton  and  his 
daughter — "  and  nae thing  led  in  the  house  fit  to  present  for  dinner — or  for 
supper  either,  for  aught  that  I  can  see !" 

**  I  verily  believe  you,  Caleb,"  said  Ravenswood,  drily. 

"  Balderston  here  turned  to  his  Master  a  half-upbraiding,  half-imploring 
countenance,  and  edged  towards  him  as  he  repeated,  "U  was  nae  great 
matter  of  preparation ;  but  just  something  addea  to  your  honour's  ordinary 
course  of  tare — peiti/  cover,  as  thev  sav  at  the  Louvre  —  three  courses  and 
the  fruit." 

"  Keep  your  intolerable  nonsense  to  yourself,  you  old  fool  1"  said  Ravens- 
wood, mortified  at  his  officiousness,  yet  not  knowing  how  to  contradict  him, 
without  the  risk  of  giving  rise  to  scenes  yet  more  ridiculous. 

Caleb  saw  his  advanta^,  and  resolvi^  to  improve  it.  But  first  observing 
that  the  Lord  Keeper's  servant  entered  the  apartment,  and  spoke  apart  with 
his  master,  he  took  the  same  opportunity  to  whisper  a  few  words  into 
Ravenswood's  ear — "  Hand  ^our  tongue,  for  Heaven's  sake,  sir — if  it's  my 
pleasure  to  hazard  my  soul  m  telling  lees  for  the  honour  of  the  family,  it's 
nae  business  o'  yours  —  and  if  ye  let  me  gang  on  quietly.  I'se  be  moderate 
in  my  banquet ;  but  if  ye  contradict  me,  deil  but  I  dress  ye  a  dinner  fit  for 
a  duke !" 

Ravenswood,  in  fact,  thought  it  would  be  best  to  let  his  officious  butler 
run  un,  who  proceeded  to  enumerate  upon  his  fingers,  —  "No  muokle  pro- 
vision— might  hae  served  four  persons  of  honour, — first  coarse,  ca^*ons  in 
white  broth  —  roast  kid  —  bacon  with  reverence,— second  oou'^rfe,  rcaated 
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lereTet — bntterenbs — a  Teal  florentine, — third  oonrae,  black-oock'^it^t 
black  eneagh  now  wi'  the  sute  —  plamdanias  —  a  tart — a  flam — and  som^ 
Boasense  sweet  things,  and  comfits — and  thafs  a'/'  he  said,  seeing  the  im- 
patience of  his  master;  "that's  jast  a'  was  o't — forby  the  apples  and 
pears." 

Mim  Ashton  had  bj  degrees  gathered  her  spirits,  so  far  as  to  pay  some 
attention  to  what  was  going  on ;  and  obserying  the  restrained  impatienoe 
of  Ravenswood,  contrasted  with  the  peculiar  determination  of  manner  with 
which  Caleb  detailed  his  imaginary  banquet,  the  whole  struck  her  as  so 
ridiculous,  that,  despite  ererj  effort  to  the  contrary,  she  burst  into  a  fit  of 
incontroUable  laughterr  in  which  she  was  joined  by  her  father,  though 
with  more  moderation,  and  finally,  by  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  himself, 
lliough  conscious  that  the  jest  was  at  his  own  expense.  Their  mirth — ^for  a 
scene  which  we  read  with  llitle  emotion  often  appears  extremely  ludicrous 
to  the  spectators  —  made  the  old  vault  ring  again.  They  ceased  —  they 
renewed — ^they  ceased*-~they  renewed  again  their  shouts  of  laughter !  Caleb, 
in  the  meantime,  stood  his  ground  with  a  grave,  angry,  and  scornful  dignity, 
which  greatly  enhanced  the  ridicule  of  the  scene,  and  the  mirth  of  the 
spectators. 

At  length,  when  the  voices,  and  nearly  the  strength  of  the  laughers, 
were  exhausted,  he  exclaimed,  with  very  little  ceremony,  ''The  deu*s  in 
the  gentles !  they  breakfast  sae  lordly,  that  the  loss  of  the  best  dinner  ever 
cook  pat  fingers  to,  makes  them  as  merry  as  if  it  were  the  best  jeest  in  a' 
Qeorge  Buchanan.  If  there  was  as  little  in  your  honours'  wam'es,  as  there 
is  in  Caleb  Balderston's,  less  caickling  wad  serve  ye  on  sic  a  gravaminout 
sa^ect." 

Caleb's  blunt  expression  of  resentment  again  awakened  the  mirth  of  the 
company,  which,  by  the  way,  he  regarded  not  only  as  an  aggression  upon 
the  dionity  of  the  family,  but  a  special  contempt  of  the  elooucnce  with 
which  ne  himself  had  summed  up  the  extent  of  their  supposed  losses ; — "  a 
description  of  a  dinner,"  as  he  said  afterwards  to  Mysie,  "  that  wad  hae 
made  a  fu'  man  hungry,  and  them  to  sit  there  laughing  at  it  I" 

'^But,"  said  Miss  Ashton,  composing  her  countenance  as  well  as  she 
could,  "  are  all  these  delicacies  So  totally  destroyed,  that  no  scrap  can  be 
collected  ?" 

**  Collected,  my  leddy  1  what  wad  ye  collect  out  of  the  sute  and  the  ass  T 
Ye  may  gang  down  yoursell,  and  look  into  our  kitchen  —  the  cookmaid  in 
the  trembling  exies  —  the  gude  vivers  lying  a'  about — beef — capons,  and 
white  broth  —  florentine  and  flams  —  bacon,  wi'  reverence,  and  a'  the  sweet 
eonfections  and  whim-whams  1  ye'U  see  them  a',  my  leddy  —  that  is,"  said 
he,  correcting  himself,  "  ye'U  no  see  ony  of  them  now,  for  the  cook  has 
aoopit  them  up,  as  was  weel  her  part ;  but  ye'll  see  the  white  broth  where 
it  was  spilt.  I  pat  my  fingers  in  it,  and  it  tastes  as  like  sour-milk  as  ony 
thing  else ;  if  that  isna  the  effect  of  thunner,  I  konna  what  is.  —  This  gen- 
tleman here  couldna  but  hear  the  clash  of  our  haill  dishes,  china  and  sUver 
thegither?" 

The  Lord  Keeper's  domestic,  though  a  statesman's  attendant,  and  of 
eourse  trained  to  command  his  countenance  upon  all  occasions,  was  some* 
what  discomposed  by  this  appeal,  to  which  he  only  answered  by  a  bow. 

''  I  think,  Mr.  Butler,"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  began  to  bo  aiVaid  lest 
Ihe  prolongation  of  this  scene  should  at  length  displease  Ravenswood, — *'  I 
tiiinx,  that  were  you  to  retire  with  my  servant  Lock  hard  —  he  has  travel- 
led, and  is  quite  accustomed  to  accidents  and  contingencies  of  every  kind, 
aiid  I  hope  betwixt  you,  you  may  find  out  some  mode  of  supply  at  this 
wnergency." 

*•  His  honour  kens," — said  Caleb,  who,  however  hopeless  of  himself  of 
tfloomplishinjv  what  was  desirable,  would,  like  the  high-spirited  elephant, 
father  nave  died  in  the  effort,  than  brooked  the  aid  of  a  brother  in  cummia* 
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noQ,  —  "  hi8  honour  kens  weel  I  need  nae  counsellor,  when  the  honour  of 
the  house  is  concerned.'' 

**  I  should  be  unjust  if  I  denied  it,  Caleb/'  siud  his  master ;  "  but  youi 
art  lies  chiefly  in  making  apologies,  upon  which  we  can  no  more  dine,  than 
upon  the  bill  of  faro  of  our  thunder-blasted  dinner.  Now,  possibly,  Mr. 
Lockhard's  talent  may  consist  in  finding  some  substitute  for  that,  which 
certainly  is  not,  and  has  in  all  probability  never  been." 

"  Your  honour  is  pleased  to  be  facetious,"  said  Caleb,  "  but  I  am  sure^ 
that  for  the  warst,  for  a  walk  as  far  as  WolfVhope,  I  could  dine  forty  men, 
—  no  that  the  folk  there  desenre  your  honour's  custom.  They  hae  been  ill 
advised  ili  the  matter  of  the  duty-eggs  and  butter,  I  winna  deny  that." 

"  Do  go  consult  together,"  said  the  Master ;  "  go  down  to  the  village,  and 
do  the  best  you  can.  We  must  not  let  our  guests  remain  without  refresh- 
ment, to  save  the  honour  of  a  ruined  family.  And  here,  Caleb — take  my 
purse ;  I  believe  that  will  prove  your  best  ally." 

"  Purse  ?  purse,  indeed  r'  quoth  Caleb,  indignantly  flinging  out  of  the 
room,  —  "  wnat  suld  I  do  wi'  your  honour's  purse,  on  your  ain  grund  ?  I 
trust  we  are  no  to  pay  for  our  ain  ?" 

The  servants  le/t  the  hall ;  and  the  door  was  no  sooner  shut,  than  the 
Lord  Keeper  began  to  apologize  for  the  rudeness  of  his  mirth ;  and  Lucy 
to  hope  she  had  given  no  pain  or  offence  to  the  kind-hearted  faithful  old 
man. 

"  Caleb  and  I  must  both  learn,  madam,  to  undergo  with  good  humour, 
or  at  least  vnth  patience,  the  ridicule  which  everywhere  attaches  itself  to 
poverty." 

"You  do  yourself  injustice,  Master  of  Ra^enswood,  on  my  word  of 
honour,"  answered  his  elder  guest.  "I  believe  I  know  more  of  your 
affairs  than  you  do  yourself,  and  1  hope  to  show  you  that  I  am  interested 
in  them;  and  that — in  short,  that  your  prospects  are  better  than  you  ap* 
prehend.  In  the  meantime,  I  can  conceive  nothing  so  respectable,  as  the 
spirit  which  rises  above  misfortune,  and  prefers  honourable  privations  to 
debt  or  dependence." 

Whether  from  fear  of  offendine  the  delicacy,  or  awakening  the  pride  of 
the  Master,  the  Lord  Keeper  made  these  allusions  with  an  appearance  of 
fearful  and  hesitating  reserve,  and  seemed  to  be  afraid  that  he  was  in- 
truding  too  far,  in  venturing  to  touch,  however  lightly,  upon  such  a  topic, 
even  when  the  Master  had  led  to  it.  In  short,  he  appeared  at  once  pushed 
on  by  his  desire  of  appearing  friendly  and  held  back  by  the  fear  or  intru- 
sion. It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  little  acquainted 
as  he  then  was  with  life,  should  have  given  this  consummate  courtier  credit 
for  more  sincerity  than  was  probably  to  be  found  in  a  score  of  his  cast. 
He  auswered,  however,  with  reserve,  that  he  was  indebted  to  all  who  might 
think  well  of  him  ;  and,  apologizing  to  his  guests,  he  left  the  hall,  in  order 
to  make  such  arrangements  for  their  entertainment  as*  circumstances  ad- 
mitted. 

Upon  consulting  with  old  Mysie,  the  accommodations  for  the  night  were 
eo«iiy  completed,  as  indeed  t£ey  admitted  of  little  choice.  The  Master 
Burrenderea  his  apartment  for  the  use  of  Miss  Ashton,  and  Mysie,  (once  a 
person  of  consequence,)  dressed  in  a  black  satin  govm  which  had  belonged 
of  yore  to  the  Master's  grandmother,  and  had  figured  in  the  court-balls  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  went  to  attend  her  as  lady's  maid.  He  next  inquired 
after  Bucklaw,  and  understanding  he  was  at  the  change-house  witn  the 
huntsmen  and  some  companions,  he  desired  Caleb  to  call  there,  and  ac- 
l)uaint  him  how  he  was  circumstanced  at  Wolfs  Crag — to  intimate  to  him 
that  it  would  Ije  most  convenient  if  he  could  find  a  bed  in  the  hamlet,  as 
the  elder  guest  must  neoessarily  be  quartered  in  the  secret  chamber,  the 
only  spare  bedroom  which  could  be  made  fit  to  receive  him.  The  Master 
Mw  nc  hardship  in  passing  the  night  by  the  hall-fire,  wrapt  ii^  his  cani- 
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paign-cloak;  and  to  Scottish  domestics  of  the  day,  even  of  the  highest 
rank,  nay,  ti)  young  men  of  family  or  fashion,  on  any  pinch,  tlean  straw, 
or  a  dry  hay-lofl,  was  always  held  good  night-quarters. 

For  the  rest,  Lockhard  had  his  masters  orders  to  bring  some  venison 
from  tlie  inn,  and  Caleb  was  to  trust  to  his  wits  for  the  honour  of  hi« 
familj.  The  Master,  indeed,  a  second  time  held  out  his  purse ;  but,  as  it 
vi-u  m  sight  of  the  stranee  servant,  the  butler  thought  himself  obliged  tft 
decline  what  his  fin^rs  itched  to  clutch.  "  Couldna  he  hae  slippit  it  gcmtly 
into  my  hand?"  said  Caleb — '* but  his  honour  will  never  leam  now  to  bear 
himseli  in  siccan  cases." 

Mysie,  in  the  meantime,  according  to  a  uniform  custom  in  remote  placet 
in  Scotland,  offered  the  strangers  the  produce  of  her  little  dairy,  **  while 
^jetter  meat  was  getting  ready."    And,  according  to  another  custom,  not 

Jot  wholly  in  desuetude,  as  (he  storm  was  now  drifting  off  to  leeward,  the 
Easter  carried  the  Keeper  to  the  top  of  his  highest  tower  to  admire  a  wide 
and  waste  extent  of  view,  and  to  "  weary  for  his  dinner." 
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"Now  duM,**  quoth  ho,  "Je  voim  d»  mum  donto, 

Had  I  noofcbt  of  a  capon  but  tho  livar, 

And  of  yoar  whita  bread  noofht  bat  a  ahivar. 

And  aftor  that  a  roaitcd  pine's  bead, 

(Bat  I  no  wold  for  me  no  beast  were  dead,) 

Than  had  I  with  yoa  homely  sufTeraanae." 

Gbaocbb,  Sitmfug't  TaU. 

It  was  not  without  some  secret  misgivings  that  Caleb  set  out  upon  fa' 
exploratory  expedition.  In  fact,  it  was  attended  with  a  treble  difficulty 
He  dared  not  tell  his  master  the  offence  which  he  had  that  morning  eiven 
to  Bucklaw  (just  for  the  honour  of  the  family)  —  he  dared  not  acknowledge 
he  had  been  too  has^  in  refusing  the  purse — and,  thirdly,  he  was  some- 
what apprehensive  of  unpleasant  consequences  upon  his  meeting  Hayston 
under  the  impression  of  an  affront,  and  probably  by  this  time  under  the 
influence  also  of  no  small  quantity  of  brandy. 

Caleb,  to  do  him  justice,  was  as  bold  as  any  lion  where  the  honour  of  the 
family  of  Ravenswood  was  concerned ;  but  his  was  that  considerate  valour 
which  does  not  delight  in  unnecessary  risks.  This,  however,  was  a  secondary 
consideration ;  the  main  point  was  to  veil  the  indigence  of  the  house-keeping 
at  the  castle,  and  to  make  good  his  vaunt  of  the  cheer  which  his  resources 
eould  procure,  without  Lockhard's  assistance,  and  without  supplies  from 
his  master.  This  was  as  prime  a  point  of  honour  with  him,  as  with  the 
generous  elephant  with  whom  we  have  already  compared  him,  who  being 
overtasked,  broke  his  skull  through  the  desperate  exertions  which  he  made 
to  discharge  hia  duty,  when  he  perceived  they  were  bringing  up  another  to 
his  assistance. 

The  village  which  they  now  approached  had  frequently  afforded  the  dis* 
tressed  butler  resources  upon  similar  emergencies :  but  his  relations  with  it 
had  been  of  late  much  altered. 

It  was  a  little  hamlet  which  straggled  along  the  side  of  a  creek  formed  by 
the  discharge  of  a  small  brook  into  the  sea,  and  was  hidden  from  the  castle, 
to  which  it  had  been  in  former  times  an  appendage,  by  the  intervention  of 
Vtkt  shoulder  of  a  hill  forming  a  projecting  headland.  It  was  called  Wolf  V 
hope,  (i.  e.  Wolf's  Haven,)  and  the  few  inhabitantB  gained  a  precarioui 
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8ubsi8tonf*«  by  manninjr  two  or  throe  fishin^boats  in  the  herring  season,  and 
.  smugj^ling  gin  and  brandy  during  the  winter  months.  They  paid  a  kind  of 
hereditary  respect  to  the  Lords  of  Kavenswood ;  but,  in  the  difficuUies  of 
the  family,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wolf's-hope  had  contrived  to  ge« 
feu-rights*  to  their  little  possessions,  their  huts,  kail-yards,  and  righta  of 
rommonty,  so  that  they  were  emancipated  from  their  chains  of  feudal 
dependance,  and  free  frt)m  the  various  exactions  with  which,  under  every 
possible  pretext,  or  without  any  pretext  at  all,  the  Scottish  landlords  of  the 
period,  themselves  in  great  poverty,  were  wont  to  harass  their  still  poorer 
tenants-at-will.  They  might  be,  on  the  whole,  termed  independent,  a  circum- 
stance  peculiarly  galling  to  Caleb,  who  had  been  wont  to  exercise  over  thcni 
the  same  sweeping  authority  in  levying  contributions  which  was  exercised 
in  former  times  in  England  when  "  the  royal  purveyors,  sallying  forth  from 
under  the  Qothic  portcullis  to  purchase  provisions  with  power  and  preroga- 
tive instead  of  money,  brought  home  the  plunder  of  an  hundred  markets, 
and  all  that  could  be  seized  from  a  flying  and  Gliding  country,  and  deposited 
their  spoil  in  a  hundred  caverns/'f 

Caleo  loved  the  memory  and  resented  the  downfall  of  that  authority, 
which  mimicked,  on  a  petty  scale,  the  grand  contributions  exacted  by  the 
feudal  sovereigns.  And  as  he  fondly  flattered  himself  that  the  awful  rule 
and  right  supremacy  which  assigned  to  the  Barons  of  Ravenswood  the  first 
and  most  effective  interest  in  alf  productions  of  nature  within  five  miles  of 
their  castle,  only  slumbered  and  was  not  departed  for  ever,  he  used  every 
now  and  then  to  give  the  recollection  of  the  inhabitants  a  little  jog,  by  some 
petty  exaction.  These  were  at  first  submitted  to,  with  more  or  less  readi* 
ness,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet ;  for  they  had  been  so  long  used  to 
consider  the  wants  of  the  Baron  and  his  family  as  having  a  title  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  their  own,  that  their  actual  independence  did  not  convey  to  them 
an  immediate  sense  of  freedom.  They  resembled  a  man  that  has  been  long 
fettered,  who,  even  at  liberty,  feels  in  imagination,  the  ^rasp  of  the  hand- 
cuffs still  bindins  his  wrists.  But  the  exercise  of  freedom  is  quickly  followed 
with  the  natural  consciousness  of  its  immunities,  as  an  enlarged  prisoner, 
by  the  free  use  of  his  limbs,  soon  dispels  the  cramped  feebng  they  had 
acquired  when  bound. 

The  inhabitants  of  Wolf  Vhope  began  to  grumble,  to  resist,  and  at  length 
positively  to  refuse  compliance  with  the  exactions  of  Caleb  Balderston.  It 
was  in  vain  he  reminded  them,  that  when  the  eleventh  Lord  Ravenswood, 
called  the  Skipper,  from  his  delight  in  naval  matters,  had  encouraged  the 
trade  of  their  port  by  building  the  pier,  (a  bulwark  of  stones  rudely  piled 
together,)  whicn  protected  the  fishing-boats  from  the  vreather,  it  had  Decn 
matter  of  understanding  that  he  was  to  have  the  first  stone  of  butter  af^er 
the  calving  of  every  cow  within  the  barony,  and  the  first  egg,  thenoe  called 
the  Monday's  egg,  laid  by  every  hen  on  evetr  Monday  in  the  year. 

The  feuars  heard  and  scratched  their  heaas,  coughed,  sneesed,  and  being 
pressed  for  answer,  rejoined  with  one  voice,  "They  could  not  sa^r;" — the 
universal  refuge  of  a  Scottish  peasant,  when  pressed  to  admit  a  claim  which 
his  conscience  owns,  or  perhaps  his  feelings,  and  his  interest  inclines  hint 
to  deny. 

Caleb,  however,  furnished  the  notables  of  Wolfs-hope  with  a  note  of 
requisition  of  butter  and  eggs,  which  he  claimed  as  arrears  of  the  aforesMd 
subsidy,  or  kindly  aid,  payable  as  above  mentioned ;  and  having  intimated 
that  he  would  not  be  averse  to  compound  the  same  for  goods  or  money  if  it 
was  inconvenient  to  them  to  pay  in  kind,  lefl  them,  as  he  hoped,  to  debate 
the  mode  of  assessing  themselves  for  that  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  they 
met  with  a  determined  purpose  of  resisUng  the  exaction,  and  were  only 

•  That  is,  nbwilato  rifht*  of  propaity  for  itM  payinent  of  a  son  uooaUj.  wblck  i»  wnlir  v  li'*^  '•  m% 
law  M  are  nlluJe*!  to  in  the  t«xt. 

t  Borts'i  Speech  on  Eeonamical  Refonn.— Woribi,  ?ol.  fai.  p.  Ml 
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undecided  as  to  the  mode  of  gro  mding  their  opposition,  when  the  cooper,  a 
very  important  person  on  a  fishing  station,  and  one  of  the  Conscript  Father* 
of  the  village,  observed,  "  That  their  hens  had  caickled  mony  a  day  for  the 
Lords  of  Kavenswood,  and  it  was  time  they  suld  caickle  for  those  that  gare 
Uiem  roosts  and  barley."  An  unanimous  grin  intimated  the  assent  of  the 
asaemoly.  **  And,"  continued  the  orator,  *'  if  it's  your  wull.  Til  just  tak  a 
step  as  far  as  Dunse  fur  Davie  Dingwall  the  writer,  that's  come  frae  the 
North  to  settle  amang  us,  and  he'll  pit  this  job  to  rights,  Tse  warrant  him.' 

A  day  was  accordingly  fixed  for  holding  a  grand  palaver  at  WolTs-hopo 
on  the  subject  of  Caleb's  requisitions,  and  he  was  invited  to  attend  at  tim 
hamlet  for  that  purpose. 

He  went  with  open  hands  and  empty  stomach,  trusting  to  fill  the  one  on 
his  master's  account,  and  the  other  on  his  own  score,  at  the  expense  of  the 
feuars  of  WolTs-hope.  But,  death  to  his  hopes  I  as  he  entered  the  eastern 
end  of  the  straggling  village,  the  awful  form  of  Davie  Dingwall,  a  sly,  dry, 
hard-fisted,  shrewd  country  attorney,  who  had  already  acted  against  the 
fiunily  of  Kavenswood,  and  was  a  principal  agent  of  Sir  William  Ashton, 
trotted  in  at  the  western  extremity,  bestriaing  a  leathern  portmanteau  stuffed 
with  the  feu-charters  of  the  hamlet,  and  hoping  he  had  not  kept  Mr.  Balder^ 
ston  waiting,  "  as  he  was  instructed  and  fully  empowered  to  pay  or  receive, 
compound  or  compensate,  and,  in  fine,  to  agi*  as  accords,  respecting  all 
mutual  and  unsettled  claims  whatsoever,  belonging  or  competent  to  the 
Honourable  Edgar  Ravenswood,  commonly  called  the  Master  of  Ravens- 
wood " 

"  The  Bighi  Honourable  Edgar  Lord  Ravenstoood/' e&id  Caleb,  with  great 
emphasis ;  for,  though  conscious  he  had  little  chance  of  advantage  in  the 
conflict  to  ensue,  he  was  resolved  not  to  sacrifice  one  jot  of  honour.  **  Lord 
Ravenswood,  then,"  said  the  man  of  business :  "  we  shall  not  auarrel  with 
you  about  titles  of  courtesy— commonly  called  Lord  Ravenswooa,  or  Master 
of  Ravenswood,  heritable  proprietor  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Wolfs  Crag, 
on  the  one  part,  and  to  John  Whitefish  and  others,  feuars  in  the  town  of 
WolTs-hope,  within  the  barony  aforesaid,  on  the  other  part." 

Caleb  was  conscious,  from  sad  experience,  that  he  would  wage  a  very  dif- 
ferent strife  with  this  mercen&ry  champion,  than  with  the  individual  feuars 
themselves,  upon  whose  old  recollections,  predilections,  and  habits  of  think- 
ing, he  might  have  wrought  by  an  hundred  indirect  arguments,  to  which 
their  deputy-representative  was  totally  insensible.  The  issue  of  the  debate 
proved  the  reality  of  his  apprehensions.  It  was  in  vain  he  strained  his 
eloquence  and  ingenuity,  and  collected  into  one  mass  all  arguments  arising 
from  antique  custom  and  hereditary  respect,  from  the  good  deeds  done  by 
the  Lord  of  Ravenswood  to  the  community  of  Wolfs-hope  in  former  days, 
and  from  what  might  be  expected  from  them  in  future.  The  writer  stuck 
to  the  contents  of  his  feu-charters  —  he  could  not  see  it —  'twas  not  in  the 
bond.  And  when  Caleb,  determined  to  try  what  a  little  spirit  would  do, 
deprecated  the  consequences  of  Lord  Ravenswood's  withdrawing  his  proteo» 
tion  from  the  bureh,  and  even  hinted  at  his  using  active  meabures  of  resent- 
ment, the  man  of  law  sneered  in  his  face. 

"  His  clients,"  he  said,  **  had  determined  to  do  the  best  they  could  for 
their  own  town,  and  he  thought  Lord  Ravenswood,  since  he  was  a  lord, 
might  have  enough  to  do  to  look  after  his  own  castle.  As  to  any  threats  of 
•touthrief  oppression,  by  rule  of  thumb,  or  via  facti,  as  the  law  termed  it, 
be  would  have  Mr.  Balderston  recollect,  that  new  times  were  not  as  old 
times — t)  at  they  lived  on  the  south  of  the  Forth,  and  far  from  the  High* 
lands  —  that  his  clients  thought  they  were  able  to  protect  themselves ;  but 
should  they  find  themselves  mistaken,  they  would  apply  to  the  government 
(or  the  protection  of  a  corporal  and  four  red-<soats,  who,"  said  Mr.  Dingwall, 

"  i  «L  To  Mt  M  mar  b«  mommit  and  l«fal :  a  Soottish  law  pknm 
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with  0  giia  '  would  be  perfectly  able  to  secure  them  against  Lord  R.iven» 
wood,  and  all  that  he  or  his  followers  could  do  hj  the  strong  hand." 

If  Caleb  could  have  concentrated  all  the  lightnings  of  aristocracy  in  hii 
eye,  to  have  struck  dead  this  contemner  of  allegiance  and  privilege,  ha 
would  have  launched  them  at  his  head,  without  rcRpect  to  the  consequences. 
As  it  was,  ho  was  compelled  to  turn  his  courp«>  bacKward  to  the  castle ;  and 
there  he  remained  for  full  half  a  day  invisible  and  inaccessible  even  to 
Mysie,  sequestered  in  bis  own  peculiar  dungeon,  wbere  he  sat  burnishing 
a  single  pewter-plate,  and  whistling  "Maggy  Lauder"  six  hours  wichout 
intermission.  ^ 

The  issue  of  this  unfortunate  requisition  had  shut  a^inst  Caleb  all  re- 
sources which  could  be  derived  from  Wolfs-hope  and  its  purlieus,  the  £1 
Dorado,  or  Peru,  from  which,  in  all  former  cases  of  exigence,  he  bad  been 
able  to  extract  some  assistance.  He  had,  indeed,  in  a  manner,  vowed  that 
the  deil  should  have  him,  if  over  he  put  the  print  of  his  foot  within  its  cause* 
way  again.  He  had  hitherto  kept  his  word ;  and,  strange  to  tell,  this  seces- 
ition  had,  as  he  intended  in  some  degree,  the  effect  of  a  punishment  upon 
the  refractory  feuars.  Mr.  Balderston  had  been  a  person  in  their  eyes  con- 
nected with  a  superior  order  of  beings,  whose  presence  used  to  grace  their 
little  festivities,  whose  advice  they  found  useful  on  many  occasions,  and 
whose  communications  eave  a  sort  of  credit  to  their  village.  The  place, 
they  acknowledged,  "  di&a  look  as  it  used  to  do,  and  should  do,  since  Mr. 
Caleb  keepit  the  castle  sae  closely — but,  doubtless,  touching  the  eggs  and 
butter,  it  was  a  most  unreasonable  demand,  as  Mr.  Dingwall  had  justly 
made  manifest." 

Thus  stood  matters  betwixt  the  parties  when  the  old  butler,  though  it  was 
sail  and  wormwood  to  him,  founa  himself  obliged  either  to  acknowledge 
before  a  strange  man  of  quality,  and,  what  was  much  worse,  before  that 
stranger's  servant,  the  total  inability  of  Wolfs  Crae  to  produce  a  dinner,  or 
he  must  trust  to  the  compassion  of  the  feuars  of  Wolfs-hope.  It  was  a 
dreadful  degradation,  but  necessity  was  equally  imperious  and  lawless. 
With  these  teelings  he  entered  the  street  of  the  village. 

Willing  to  shake  himself  from  his  companion  as  soon  as  possible,  he 
directed  Mr.  Lockhard  to  Luckie  Sma'trash's  change-house,  where  a  din» 
proceeding  from  the  revels  of  Bucklaw,  Craigengelt,  and  their  party, 
sounded  half-way  down  the  street,  while  the  red  glare  from  the  window 
overpowered  the  grey  twilight  which  was  now  settling  down,  and  glim- 
mered against  a  parcel  of  old  tubs,  kegs,  and  barrels,  piled  up  in  the 
cooper's  yard,  on  the  other  side  of  the  way. 

**  If  you,  Mr.  Lockhard,"  said  the  old  butler  to  his  companion,  '*  will  ^ 
pleased  to  step  to  the  change-house  where  that  light  comes  from,  and  where, 
as  I  judge,  they  are  now  singing  *  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen,'  ye  may  do  your 
master's  errand  about  the  venison,  and  I  will  do  mine  about  JBuckuw's  bed, 
as  I  return  frae  getting  the  rest  of  the  vivers.  —  It's  no  that  the  venison  is 
actually  noedfu',"  he  added,  detaining  his  colleague  by  the  button,  "  to 
make  up  the  dinner ;  but,  as  a  complement  to  the  hunters,  ye  ken — and, 
Mr.  Lockhard — if  they  offer  ye  a  dnnk  o'  yill,  or  a  cup  o'  wine,  or  a  glass 
o'  brandy,  ye'll  be  a  wise  man  to  take  it,  m  case  the  thunner  should  hae 
soured  ours  at  the  castle — ^whilk  is  ower  muckle  to  be  dreaded." 

He  then  permitted  Lockhard  to  depart ;  and  with  foot  heavy  as  lead,  and 
yet  far  lighter  than  his  heart,  steppea  on  through  the  unequal  street  of  the 
straggling  village,  meditating  on  whom  he  ought  to  make  his  first  attack. 
It  was  necessary  he  should  find  some  one,  with  whom  old  acknowledged 
greatness  should  weigh  more  than  recent  independence,  and  to  whom  nil 
application  might  appear  an  act  of  high  disnity,  relenting  at  once  and 
soothing.  But  he  could  not  recollect  an  innabitant  of  a  mind  so  con- 
structed. "  Our  kail  is  like  to  be  cauld  eneugh  too,"  he  reflected,  as  the 
ehorus  of  **  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen"  again  reached  his  ears.    The  minister 
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-^  he  had  got  his  presentation  from  the  late  lord,  but  thej  had  quarrelleo 
about  teinds : — ^the  orewster's  wife — she  had  trusted  long — and  the  bill  wah 
aje  scored  «ip — and  unless  the  dignity  of  the  family  should  actuully  requir<» 
it,  it  would  be  a  sin  to  distress  a  widow  woman.  f(one  was  so  able — but, 
on  the  other  hand,  none  was.  likely  to  be  less  willing,  to  stand  his  friend 
anon  the  present  occasion,  than  Gibbie  Girder,  the  man  of  tubs  and  barfels 
a&eady  mentioned,  who  had  headed  tiie  insurrection  in  the  matter  of  Uie 
egg  and  butter  subsidy.  —  "  But  a'  comes  o'  taking  folk  on  the  right  side,  I 
trow,"  quoth  Caleb  to  himself;  "  and  I  had  ance  the  ill  hap  to  sa^  be  was 
liut  a  Johnny  Newcome  in  our  town,  and  the  carle  bore«  the  family  an  ill 
will  ever  since.  But  he  married  a  bonny  young  <^uean,  Jean  Lightbody, 
auld  Lightbody's  daughter,  him  that  was  in  the  steading  of  Loup-the3)yke,— ' 
and  aula  Lightbody  was  married  himself  to  Marion,  Umt  was  about  my  lady 
in  the  family  forty  years  syne  —  I  hae  had  mony  a  day's  daffing  wi'  Jean^i 
mither,  and  they  say  she  bides  on  wi'  them  —  the  carle  has  Jacobuses  and 
Georgiuses  baith,  an  ane  could  get  at  them  —  and  sure  I  am,  it's  doing  him 
an  honour  him  or  his  neyer  deseryed  at  our  hand,  the  ungracious  sumph ; 
and  if  he  loses  by  us  a'thegither,  he  is  e'en  cheap  o't,  he  can  spare  it 
brawly." 

Shaking  off  irresolution,  therefore,  and  turning  at  once  upon  his  heel, 
Caleb  walked  hastily  back  to  the  cooper's  house,  lifted  the  latch  without 
ceremony,  and,  in  a  moment,  found  himself  behind  the  hallan,  or  partition, 
ffom  which  position  he  could,  himself  unseen,  reconnoitre  the  interior  of  the 
2^,  or  kitchen  apartment,  of  the  mansion. 

Reverse  of  the  sad  menage  at  the  Castle  of  Wolf's  Crag,  a  bickering  fire 
roared  up  the  cooper's  chimney.  His  wife  on  the  one  side,  in  her  peaninn 
and  pudaing  sleeves,  put  the  last  finishing  touch  to  her  holiday's  apparel, 
while  she  contemplated  a  very  handsome  and  good-humourea  face  in  a 
broken  mirror,  raised  upon  the  bink  (the  shelves  on  which  the  plates  are 
disposed)  for  her  special  accommodation.  Her  mother,  old  Luckie  Loup- 
the-Dyke,  **  a  canty  carline"  as  was  within  twenty  miles  of  her,  according 
to  the  unanimous  report  of  the  cummers^  or  gossips,  sat  by  the  fire  in  the 
full  glory  of  a  grogram  gown,  lammer  beads,  and  a  clean  cockemony, 
whiffing  a  snug  pine  of  tobacco,  and  superintending  the  affairs  of  the 
citchen.  For — signt  more  interesting  to  the  anxious  heart  and  craving 
entrails  of  the  desponding  seneschal,  than  either  buxom  dame  or  canty 
rammer — there  bubbled  on  the  aforesaid  bickering  fire,  a  huge  pot,  or  rather 
cauldron,  steaming  with  beef  and  brewis;  while  before  it  revolved  two 
spits,  turned  each  by  one  of  the  cooper's  apprentices,  seated  in  the  opposite 
corners  of  the  chimney ;  the  one  loaded  with  a  quarter  of  mutton,  while  the 
other  was  graced  with  a  fat  goose  and  a  brace  of  wild  ducks.  The  sieht 
and  scent  of  such  a  land  of  plenty  almost  wholly  overcame  the  drooping 
spirits  of  Caleb.  He  turned,  for  a  moment's  space,  to  reconnoitre  the  ben, 
or  parlour  end  of  the  house,  and  there  saw  a  sight  scarce  less  affecting  to 
his  feelings,  —  a  large  round  tabic,  covered  for  ten  or  twelve  persons,  decored 
(according  to  his  own  favourite  term,)  with  napery  as  white  as  snow ;  grand 
flagons  of  pewter,  intermixed  with  one  or  two  silver  cups,  containing,  as  was 
probable,  something  worthy  the  brilliancy  of  their  outward  appearance ; 
clean  trenchers,  cutty  spoons,  knives  and  forks,  sharp,  bumished,  and 
prompt  for  action,  which  lay  all  displayed  as  for  an  especial  festival. 

"  The  devil's  in  the  pedhng  tub-coopering  carle !"  muttered  Caleb,  in  all 
the  envy  of  astonishment ;  '*  it's  a  shame  to  see  the  like  o'  them  gusting  their 
gabs  at  sic  a  rate.  But  if  some  o'  that  gude  cheer  does  not  find  its  way  to 
Wolf's  Crag  this  night,  my  name  is  not  Caleb  Balderston." 

So  resolving,  he  entered  the  apartment,  and,  in  all  courteous  greeting, 
saluted  both  the  mother  and  the  daughter.  Wolf's  Crag  was  the  court  of 
the  barony,  Caleb  prime  minister  at  Wolfs  Crag ;  and  it  has  ever  been 
remarked,  that  though  the  masculine  subject  who  pays  the  taxes,  sometimei 
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irruw^B  at  the  courtiers  by  whom  the^  are  impoeed,  the  said  oourticrt  um 
twue,  nevertheless,  welcome  to  the  fair  sex,  to  whom  thej  furnish  the  uewesl 
small  talk  and  the  earliest  fashions.    Both  the  dames  were,  therefore,  at 
once   ibout  Old  Caleb's  neck,  setting  up  their  throats  together  by  way  of 
welcome. 

**  Ay,  sirs,  Mr.  Balderston,  and  is  this  vou?  —  A  sight  of  you  is  gade  for 
sair  een  —  sit  down — sit  down — the  gudeman  will  he  blithe  to  see  you  — 

5e  nar  saw  him  sao  cadgy  in  your  life ;  but  we  are  to  christen  our  bit  wean 
10  night,  as  ye  will  haeneard,  and  doubtless  ye  will  stay  and  see  the  ordi- 
nance.— We  hae  killed  a  wether,  and  ane  o'  our  lads  has  been  out  wi'  hiB 
gun  at  the  moss — ye  used  to  like  wild  fowl." 

*'Na  —  na — gudewife,"  said  Caleb.     "I  just  keekit  in  to  wish  ye  joy, 

and  I  wad  be  glad  to  hae  spoken  wi'  the  gudeman,  but "  moving,  as  if 

to  go  away. 

"  The  ne|er  a  fit  ye's  gang,"  said  the  elder  dame,  laughing  and  holding 
him  fast,  with  a  freedom  which  belonged  to  their  old  acquaintance ;  "  wha 


lt>r  he  observ^the  mistress  of  the  dwelling  bustling  about  to  place  a  trencher 
for  him  —  "as  for  eating  —  lack-a-day,  we  are  just  killed  up  yonder  wi* 
eating  frae  morningto  nieht — it's  shamefu'  epicurism ;  but  that's  what  we 
hae  gotten  frae  the  English  pock-nuddings." 

**  Hout — never  mina  the  Englisn  pock-nuddings,"  said  Luckie  Lightbody ; 
"try  our  puddings,  Mr.  Balderston — tnere  is  black  pudding  and  wfaite- 
hass  —  try  whilk  ye  like  best." 

**Baith  gude  — baith  excellent — canna  be  better;  but  the  very  smell  i» 
eneugh  for  me  that  hae  dined  sae  lately  (the  faithful  wretch  had  fasted  since 


dainties  aye  pleased  me  best,  Marion  —  and  landward  lasses  too  —  (looking 
at  the  cooper  s  wife) — Ne'er  a  bit  but  she  looks  far  better  than  when  she 
married  Gilbert,  and  then  she  was  the  bonniest  lass  in  our  parochine  and 
the  neest  till't — But  gawsie  cow,  goodly  calf." 

The  women  smiled  at  the  compliment  each  to  herself,  and  they  smiled 
again  to  each  other  as  Caleb  wrapt  up  the  puddings  in  a  towel  which  he 
had  brought  with  him,  as  a  dragoon  carries  his  foraging  bag  to  receive  what 
may  fall  m  his  way. 

**  And  what  news  at  the  castle  ?"  quo'  the  gudewife. 

"  News  T  —  the  bravest  news  ye  ever  heard  —  the  Lord  Keeper's  up  yonder 
wi'  his  fair  dau^jhter,  just  ready  to  fling  her  at  my  lord's  head,  if  he  vrinna 
tak  her  out  o'  his  arms ;  and  I'se  warrant  he'll  stitch  our  auld  lands  of 
Ravenswood  to  her  petticoat  tail." 

*'  Eh !  sirs  —  ay  I — and  will  he  hae  her  ?  —  and  is  she  weel  favoured  ?  — > 
and  what's  the  colour  o'  her  hair  ?  —  and  does  she  wear  a  habit  or  a  railly  f^ 
were  the  questions  which  the  females  showered  upon  the  butler. 

"  Hout  tout  I  —  it  wad  tak  a  man  a  day  to  answer  a'  your  questionsy  and 
I  hae  hardly  a  minute.    Where's  the  gudeman  7" 

"  Awa  to  fetch  the  minister,"  said  Mrs.  Girder,  "  precious  Mr.  Peter  Bide> 
the-Bent,  frae  the  Moss-head  —  the  honest  man  has  the  rheumatism  with 
lying  in  the  hills  in  the  persecution." 

'*  Ay!  —  a  whig  and  a  mountain  man  —  nae  less?"  said  Caleb,  with  a 
peevishness  he  could  not  suppress ;  "  I  hoc  seen  the  day,  Luckie,  when 
worthy  Mr.  Cuffcushion  and  the  service-book  would  hae  served  your  tuin^ 
(to  the  elder  dame,)  or  ony  honest  woman  in  like  circumstances.' 

•*  And  that's  true  too,"  said  Mrs.  Lightbody,  "  but  what  can  a  body  do  ?— 
^ean  maun  baith  sing  her  psalms  and  busk  her  cockemony  the  gate  thg 
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gad«man  likes,  and  nae  iiher  gate ;  for  he's  maister  and  mair  at  hame,  I 
can  tell  ye,  Mr.  Balderston." 

"  Ay,  ay,  and  does  he  euide  the  gear  too  7"  said  Caleb,  to  whose  projects 
masculine  rule  boded  little  good. 

"  Ilka  penny  on't — but  he'll  dress  her  as  dink  as  a  daisy,  as  ye  see— «aa 
ahe  has  little  reason  to  complain — where  there's  ane  better  aff  there's  ter 
waur." 

"Aweel,  gudewife,"  said  Caleb,  crest-fallen,  but  not  beaten  off,  "that 
wasna  the  way  je  guided  your  gudeman ;  but  ilka  land  has  its  ain  lauch.  I 
maun  be  ganging  —  I  just  wanted  to  round  in  the  gudeman's  lug,  that  I 
heard  them  say  up  by  yonder,  that  Peter  Puncheon,  Uiat  was  cooper  to  the 
Queen's  stores  at  the  Timmer  Burse  at  Leith,  is  dead  —  sae  I  thought  that 
maybe  a  word  frae  my  lord  to  the  Lord  Keeper  might  hae  served  Gilbert ; 
but  since  he's  frae  hame— " 

**  O  but  ye  maun  stay  his  hame-coming,"  said  the  dame,  "  I  aye  tolled  the 
gudeman  ye  meant  weel  to  him ;  but  he  taks  the  tout  at  eyery  bit  lippening 
word." 

"  Aweel,  I'll  stay  the  last  minute  I  can." 

"  And  so,"  said  the  handsome  young  spouse  of  Mr.  Girder,  "  ye  think 
this  Miss  AJshton  is  weel-fiivoored  ? — ^troth,  and  sae  should  she,  to  set  up  for 
our  young  lord,  with  a  face,  and  a  hand,  and  a  seat  on  his  horse,  that  misht 
become  a  king's  son — d'ye  ken  that  he  aye  glowers  up  at  my  window,  Mr. 
Balderston,  when  he  chances  to  ride  thro'  the  town,  sae  I  hae  a  right  to 
ken  what  like  he  is,  as  weel  as  ony  body." 

"  I  ken  that  brawly,"  said  Caleb,  "  for  I  hae  heard  his  lordship  say,  the 
cooper's  wife  had  the  blackest  ee  in  the  barony ;  and  I  said,  Weel  that  may 
be,  my  lord,  for  it  was  her  mither's  afore  her,  as  I  ken  to  my  cost — £h, 
Biarion  f    Ha,  ha,  ha  1  —  Ah  1  these  were  meny  days  I" 

"  Hout  awa,  auld  carle,"  said  the  old  dame,  "  to  speak  sic  daffin  to  young 
folk. — ^But,  Jean — fie,  woman,  dinnaye  hear  the  bairn  greet?  I'se  warrant 
it's  that  dreary  weid*  has  come  OTor't  again." 

Up  got  mother  and  grandmother,  and  scoured  away,  jostling  each  other 
A*  they  ran,  into  some  remote  comer  of  the  tenement,  where  the  young  hero 
of  the  evening  was  deposited.  When  Caleb  saw  the  coast  fairly  clear,  he 
took  an  invigorating  pmch  of  snuff,  to  sharpen  and  confirm  his  resolution. 

Cauld  be  my  east,  tnought  he,  if  either  Bide-the-Bent  or  Girder  taste  that 
broche  of  wild-fowl  this  evening ;  and  then  addressing  the  eldest  turnspit, 
a  boy  of  about  eleven  years  old,  and  puttine  a  penny  into  his  hand,  he  said, 
"  Here  is  twal  pennies,!  my  man ;  carry  that  ower  to  Mrs.  Sma'trasb,  and 
bid  her  fill  my  mill  wi'  snishin^,  and  I'll  turn  the  broche  for  ye  in  the  mean- 
time —  and  she  will  gie  ye  a  gingerbread  snap  for  your  pains." 

No  sooner  was  the  elder  boy  departed  on  this  mission,  than  Caleb,  look- 
ing the  remaining  turnspit  gravely  and  steadily  in  the  face,  removed  from 
the  fire  the  spit  bearing  the  wild  fowl  of  which  he  had  undertaken  the 
ohargOp  elapped  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  fairly  marched  off  with  it.  He 
stopped  at  the  door  of  the  change-house  only  to  say,  in  a  few  brief  words, 
Utfkt  Mr.  Hayston  of  Bucklaw  was  not  to  expect  a  bed  that  evening  in  the 
eastle. 

If  this  message  was  too  briefly  delivered  by  Caleb,  it  became  absolute 
rudeness  when  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  a  suburb  landlady ;  and 
Bucklaw  was,  as  a  more  cabn  and  temperate  man  might  have  been,  highly 
incensed.  Captain  Craigengelt  proposed,  with  the  unanimous  applause  of 
aU  present,  that  they  should  course  the  old  fox  (meaning  Caleb)  ere  he  got 
lo  cover,  and  toss  him  in  a  blanket.  But  Lockhard  intimated  to  his  master^s 
servants,  and  those  of  Lord  BitUebrains,  In  a  tone  of  authority,  that  the 
«lighte8t  impertinence  to  the  Master  of  Ravenswood's  domestic,  would  give 
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Hir  William  Ashton  the  highest  offence.  And  having  so  said,  in  a  manaor 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  aggression  on  their  part,^e  left  the  public-house, 
taking  along  with  him  two  servants  loaded  with  such  provisions  as  he 
had  hoen  able  to  procure,  and  overtook  Caleb  just  when  he  had  cleared  the 
village. 


^r*^^i'>^^^^f>f>^^^^^sfSf^^^/>^y^f>/>/s/*^^^>^^^v^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Should  I  take  aofht  of  yonf  — 'th  troe  I  beciad  now; 
And,  what  w  wona  than  that,  I  Kola  a  kindneaa; 
Aad,  what  ia  wont  of  all,  I  loit  my  way  int 

Wr  witbout  Momnr. 

Tdb  face  of  the  little  boy,  sole  witness  of  Caleb's  infringement  upon  the 
laws  at  once  of  propertv  and  hospitality,  would  have  made  a  good  picture. 
He  sat  motionless,  as  if  he  had  witnessed  some  of  the  spectral  appearances 
which  he  had  heard  told  of  in  a  winter's  evening ;  and  as  he  forgot  his  own 
duty,  and  allowed  his  spit  to  stand  still,  he  added  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
evening,  by  suffering  the  mutton  to  bum  as  black  as  coal.  He  was  first 
recalled  from  his  trance  of  astonishment  by  a  hearty  cuff,  administered  by 
Dame  Lightbody,  who  (in  whatever  other  respects  she  might  conform  to 
hur  name,)  was  a  woman  strong  of  person,  and  expert  in  the  use  of  her 
hands,  as  some  say  her  deceased  husband  had  known  to  his  cost. 

"  What  gar'd  ye  let  the  roast  bum,  ye  iU-deckit  gude-for-noughtT' 

"  I  dinna  ken,"  said  the  boy. 

"  And  Where's  that  ill-deedy  gett,  Giles  ?"* 

"  I  dinna  ken,"  blubbered  the  astonished  declarant. 

"  And  Where's  Mr.  Balderston  ? — and  abune  a',  and  in  the  name  of  council 
and  kirk-session,  that  I  suld  say  sae,  where's  the  broche  wi'  the  wild- 
fowl?" 

As  Mrs.  Girder  here  entered,  and  joined  her  mother's  exclamations, 
screaming  into  one  ear  while  the  old  lady  deafened  the  other,  they  succeeded 
in  so  utterly  confounding  the  unhappy  urchin,  that  he  could  not  for  some 
time  tell  his  story  at  all,  and  it  was  only  when  the  elder  boy  returned,  that 
the  truth  began  to  dawn  on  their  minds. 

"  Weel,  sirs  I"  said  Mrs.  Lightbody,  "  wha  wad  hae  thought  o'  Caleb  Bal- 
derston playing  an  auld  acquaintance  sic  a  pliskiel" 

"  0,  weary  on  him  I"  said  the  spouse  of  Mr.  Girder ;  "  and  what  am  I  to 
say  to  the  gudeman  ?  —  he'll  brain  me,  if  there  wasna  anither  woman  in  a' 
Wolf».hope." 

"  Hout  tout,  silly  quean,"  said  the  mother ;  "  na,  na — ^it's  come  to  muokle^ 
but  it's  no  come  to  that  neither ;  for  an  he  brain  you  he  maun  brain  me, 
and  I  have  garr'd  his  bettors  stand  back— > hands  aff  is  &ir  play — w% 
maunna  heed  a  bit  flyting." 

The  tramp  of  horses  now  announced  the  arrival  of  the  cooper,  with  the 
minister.  They  had  no  sooner  dismounted  than  they  made  for  ti^e  kitohon 
fire,  for  the  evening  was  cool  after  the  thundeivetorm,  and  the  woods  wel 
and  dirty.  The  young  gude-wife,  strong  in  the  charms  of  her  Sunday 
gown  and  bigeonete,  threw  herself  in  the  war  of  receiving  the  first  attack, 
while  her  mother,  like  the  veteran  division  of  the  Roman  legion,  remained 
in  the  rear,  ready  to  support  her  in  case  of  necessity.  Both  hoped  to  pro* 
tTHc*^  «he  discovery  of  what  had  happened —  the  mother,  by  interposing  he^ 
bustling  person  betwixt  Mr.  Girder  and  the  fire,  and  the  daughter  by  tUt 
extreme  cordiality  with  which  she  received  the  minister  and  Mr  hijibani. 
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■nd  the  anxious  fears  which  she  expressed  lest  they  shoald  havj  "  gotteo 
caald." 

"Cauld?''  quoth  the  husband  surlilj — for  he  was  not  of  that  class  of 
lords  and  masters  whose  wives  are  viceroys  over  them — *' we'll  be  cauld 
enough,  I  think,  if  ye  dinna  let  us  in  to  the  fire." 

And  so  sayins,  he  burst  his  way  through  both  lines  of  defence ;  and,  as 
he  had  a  careful  eye  over  his  property  of  every  kind,  he  perceived  at  one 
glance  the  absence  of  the  spit  witn  its  savoury  burden.  *'  What  the  deil, 
woman——" 

'*  Fie  for  shame  I"  exclaimed  both  the  women ;  "  and  before  Mr.  Bide 
tiie-Bent  I" 

"  I  stand  reproved,"  said  the  cooper ;  "  but        " 
The  taking  in  our  mouths  the  name  of  the  great  enemy  of  our  souls,'' 
'  Mr.  Bide-the-Bent^— 

"  I  stand  reproved,"  said  the  cooper. 

^*  Is  an  exposing  ourselves  to  his  temptations,"  continued  the  reverend 
monitor,  "  and  an  inviting,  or,  in  some  sort,  a  compeUin^,  of  him  to  lay 
aside  his  other  trafficking  with  unhappy  persons,  and  wait  upon  those  in 
whose  speech  his  name  is  frequent." 

"  Weel,  weel,  Mr.  Bide-the-Bent,  can  a  man  do  mair  than  stand  reproved  ?" 
siud  the  cooper ;  "  but  just  let  me  ask  the  women  what  for  they  hae  dished 
the  wild-fowl  before  we  came." 

"They  arena  dished,  Gilbert,"  sud  his  wife;  "but — but  an  acci- 
dent  " 

"What  accident?"  said  Girder,  with  flashing  eyes — " Nae  ill  come  ower 
them,  I  trust?  Uh?" 

His  wife,  who  stood  much  in  awe  of  him,  durst  not  r6ply;  but  her 
mother  bustled  up  to  her  support,  with  arms  disposed  as  if  they  were  about 
to  be  a-kimbo  at  the  next  reply, — "  I  gied  them  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine, 
Gibbie  Girder ;  and  what  about  it  now  ?" 

Iler  excess  of  assurance  struck  Gird.er  mute  for  an  instant.  — "And  ys 
gied  the  wild-fowl,  the  best  end  of  our  christening  dinner,  to  a  friend  of 
yours,  ye  aald  rudas !    And  what  might  his  name  be,  I  pray  ye  ?" 

"  Just  worthy  Mr.  Caleb  Balderston,  frae  Wolf's  Crag,"  answered  Marion, 
prompt  and  prepared  for  battle. 

Girder's  wrath  foamed  over  all  restraint.  If  there  was  a  circumstance 
which  could  have  added  to  the  resentment  he  felt,  it  was,  that  this  ex- 
travagant donation  had  been  made  in  fiivour  of  our  friend  Caleb,  towards 
whom,  for  reasons  to  which  the  reader  is  no  stranger,  he  nourished  a  de- 
cided resentment.  He  raised  his  riding-wand  against  the  elder  matron, 
but  she  stood  firm,  collected  in  herself,  and  undauntedly  brandished  the 
iron  ladle  with  which  she  had  just  been  flambing  (Anglici,  basting)  the 
roast  of  mutton.  Her  weapon  was  certainly  the  better,  and  her  arm  not 
the  weakest  of  the  two ;  so  that  Gilbert  thought  it  safest  to  turn  short  off 
upon  his  wife,  who  had  by  this  time  hatched  a  sort  of  hysterical  whine, 
which  greatly  moved  the  minister,  who  was  in  fact  as  simple  and  kind- 


hearted  a  creature  as  ever  breathed.  —  "  And  you,  ve  thowless  jadd,  to  sit 
still  and  see  my  substance  disponed  upon  to  an  idle,  drunken,  reprobate, 

i  because  he  kittles  the  lugs  o'  a  silly  auld 
every  twa  words  a  lee?  —  Til  gar  you  as 


worm-eaten,  serving  man,  just  because  he  kittles  the  lugs  o'  a  silly  auld 
wife  wi'  useless  clavers,  and  every  twa  words  a  lee?  —  I'll 


gude- 

Here  the  minister  interposed,  both  by  voice  and  action,  while  Dame 
Lightbody  threw  herself  in  front  of  her  daughter,  and  flourished  her  ladle 

"Am  I  no  to  chastise  my  ain  wife?"  exclaimed  the  cooper,  very  in 
lignantly. 

"Ye  may  chastise  your  ain  wife  if  ye  like,"  answered  Dome  Ughc* 
body ;  "  but  ye  shall  never  lay  finger  on  my  daughter,  and  that  ye  may 
round  upot." 

b2 
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"  For  shame,  Mr.  Girder  t"  said  the  cler^man ;  "  this  is  what  I  litUe 
expected  to  have  seen  of  you,  that  you  suld  give  rein  to  your  sinful  passions 
against  your  nearest  and  your  dearest ;  and  this  night  too,  when  ye  are 
oalied  to  the  most  solemn  duty  of  a  Christian  parent — and  a'  for  what?  lor 
a  redundancy  of  creature-comforts,  as  wortiiless  as  they  are  unneedful.'^ 

"Worthless!"  exclaimed  the  cooper;  "a  hetter  guse  never  walkit  on 
ftabble ;  twa  finer  dentier  wild-ducks  nev.er  wat  a  feather.'' 

"  Be  it  sae,  neighbour,"  rejoined  the.  minister ;  '*  but  soe  what  supe^ 
fluities  are  jct  revolving  before  your  fire.  I  have  seen  the  day  when  ten 
of  the  bannocks  which  stand  upon  that  board  would  have  been  an  accept- 
able daintv  to  as  many  men,  that  were  starving  on  hills  and  bogs,  and  in 
eaves  of  the  earth,  for  tlie  Goepers  sake." 

*'  And  that's  what  vexes  me  maist  of  a',"  said  the  coopei^,  anxi6us  to  get 
some  one  to  sympathize  with  his  not  altogether  causeless  anger ;  "  an  uie 
quean  had  gien  i  to  on^  suffering  sant,  or  to  on^  body  ava  but  that  reaving, 
lying,  oppressing  tory  villain,  that  rade  in  the  wicked  troop  of  militia  when 
rt  was  commanded  out  against  the  sants  at  Bothwell  Brigg  by  the  auld 
tyrant  Allan  Ravenswooi^  that  is  gane  to  his  place,  I  wad  the  less  hae 
minded  it.  But  to  gie  the  principal  part  o  the  feast  to  the  like  o' 
him ! " 

"  Aweel,  Gilbert,"  said  the  minister,  "  and  dinna  ye  see  a  high  judgment 
in  this  ? — The  seed  of  the  righteous  are  not  seen  begging  their  bread — think 
of  the  son  of  a  powerful  oppressor  being  brought  to  the  pass  of  supporting 
his  household  from  your  fulness."  ^ 

*'  And,  besides,"  said  the  wife,  "  it  wasna  for  Lord  Ravenswood  neither, 
an  he  wad  hear  but  a  body  speak  —  it  was  to  help  to  entertain  the  Lord 
Keeper,  as  they  ca'  him,  that's  up  yonder  at  WolTs  Crag." 

"  Sir  William  Ashton  at  Wolrs  Crag  I"  ejaculated  the  astonished  man 
of  hoops  and  staves. 

**  And  hand  and  glove  wi'  Lord  Ravenswood,"  added  Dame  Lightbody. 

**  Doited  idiot  1  —  that  auld  clavering  sneckdrawer  wad  gar  ye  trow  the 
moon  is  made  of  green  cheese.  The  I^rd  Keeper  and  Ravenswood  I  they 
are  cat  and  dog,  hare  and  hound." 

"  I  tell  ye  they  are  man  and  wife,  and  gree  better  than  some  others  that 
are  sae,"  retorted  the  mother-in-law ;  "  forby,  Peter  Puncheon,  that's 
oooper  to  the  Queen's  stores,  is  dead,  and  the  place  is  to  fill,  and " 

"  Od  guide  us,  wull  ye  baud  your  skirling  tongues  ?"  said  Girder,  —  for 
we  are  to  remark,  that  this  explanation  was  given  like  a  oatch  for  two 
yoices,  the  younger  dame,  much  encouraged  by  the  turn  of  the  debate, 
taking  up,  and  repeating  in  a  higher  tone,  the  words  as  fast  as  they  were 
uttered  by  her  mother. 

"The  gudewife  saes  naethin^  but  what's  true,  maister,"  said  Girder's 
foreman,  who  had  come  in  during  the  fray.  "  I  saw  the  Lord  Keeper's 
servants  drinking  and  driving  ower  at  Luckie  Sma'trash's,  ower  bT 
yonder." 

"  And  is  their  maister  up  at  Wolfs  Crag  ?"  said  Girder. 

"  Ay,  troth  is  he,"  replied  his  man  of  confidence. 

"  And  friends  wi'  Ravenswood  ?" 

"It's  like  sae,"  answered  the  foreman,  "since  he  is  putting  up*  wi' 
him." 

"  And  Peter  Puncheon's  dead  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay — Puncheon  has  leaked  out  at  last,  the  auld  carle,"  said  the  fore* 
man ;  "  mony  a  dribble  o'  brandy  has  gaen  through  him  in  his  day.  But  as 
for  the  broche  and  the  wild-fowl,  the  saddle's  no  aff  your  mare  yet,  maister, 
and  I  could  follow  and  bring  it  back,  for  Mr.  Balderston'  i  no  far  aff  th^ 
town  yet." 
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''  00  lae,  M  ill—and  come  here — I'll  tell  je  what  to  do  when  ye  owertake 
him." 

He  relieved  the  females  of  his  presence,  and  gaye  Will  his  private  instmo- 
tions. 

"  A  bonnj'like  thing/'  said  the  mother-in-law,  as  the  cooper  re-entered 
the  apartment,  "  to  send  the  innocent  lad  after  an  armed  man,  when  ye  ken 
Mr.  Balderston  ave  wears  a  rapier,-  and  whiles  a  dirk  into  the  bargain." 

"  I  troBt^"  said  the  minister,  "  ye  have  reflected  weel  on  what  ye  have 
d<me,  lest  yon  shonld  minister  cause  of  strife,  of  which  it  is  my  duty  to  say, 
he  who  affordeth  matter,  albeit  he  himself  striketh  not,  is  in  no  manner 
guiltless." 

^  Never  fash  your  beard,  Mr.  Bide-the-Bent,"  replied  Girder ;  "  ane  canna 
got  their  breath  out  between  wives  and  ministers — I  ken  best  how  to  turn 
my  ain  cake. — Jean,  serve  up  the  dinner,  and  nae  mair  about  it." 

Nor  did  he  again  allude  to  the  deficiency  in  the  course  of-  the  evening. 

Meantime,  the  foreman,  mounted  on  his  master's  steed,  and  charged  with 
his  special  orders,  pricked  swifUy  forth  in  pursuit  of  the  marauder,  Caleb. 
That  personase,  it  may  be  imagined,  did  not  linger  by  the  way.  He  inter- 
mitted even  his  dearly-beloved  chatter,  for  the  purpose  of  making  more 
haste,  only  assuring  Mr.  Lockhard  that  he  had  maoe  the  purveyor's  wife 

five  the  wild-fowl  a  few  turns  before  the  fire,  in  case  that  Mysie,  who 
ad  been  so  much  alarmed  by  the  thunder,  should  not  have  her  kitchen- 
grate  in  full  splendour.  Meanwhile,  alleging  the  necessity  of  bein^  at 
Wolfs  Crag  as  soon  as  possible,  he  pushed  on  so  fast  that  his  companions 
could  scarce  keep  up  with  him.  lie  began  already  to  think  he  was  safe 
from  pursuit,  having  gained  the  summit  of  the  swelling  eminence  which 
divides  Wolfs  Crag  from  the  village,  when  he  heard  the  distant  tread  of  a 
horse,  and  a  voice  which  shouted  at  intervals,  "  Mr.  Caleb— Mr.  Balderston 
— Mr.  Caleb  Balderston— hollo— bide  a  wee  I" 

Caleb,  it  may  be  well  believed,  was  in  no  hurry  to  acknowledge  the  sum- 
mons. First,  he  would  not  hear  it,  and  faced  his  companions  down,  that  it 
was  the  echo  of  the  wind ;  then  he  said  it  was  not  worth  stopping  for ;  and, 
at  length,  halting  reluctantly,  as  the  figure  of  the  horbOman  appeared  through 
the  shades  of  the  evening,  he  bent  up  his  whole  soul  to  the  task  of  defending 
his  prey,  threw  himself  into  an  attitude  of  dignity,  advanced  the  spit,  which 
in  his  grasp  might  with  its  burden  seem  both  spear  and  shield,  and  firmly 
resolved  to  die  rather  than  surrender  it. 

What  was  his  astonishment,  when  the  cooper's  foreman,  riding  up  and 
addressing  him  with  respect,  told  him  **  his  master  was  very  sorry  he  was 
absent  when  he  came  to  his  dwelling,  and  grieved  that  he  could  not  tarry 
the  christening  dinner ;  and  that  he  had  taen  the  freedom  to  send  a  sma' 
rundlet  of  sack,  and  ane  anker  of  brandy,  as  he  understood  there  were 
guests  at  the  castle,  and  that  they  were  short  of  preparation." 

I  have  heard  somewhere  a  story  of  an  elderiy  gentleman,  who  was  pursued 
by  a  bear  that  had  jgotten  loose  from  its  miuzie,  until  completely  exhausted. 
In  a  fit  of  desperation  he  faced  round  upon  Bruin  and  lifted  his  cane ;  at 
the  sight  of  which  the  instinct  of  discipline  prevailed,  and  the  animal,  in- 
vtaad  of  tearing  him  to  pieces,  rose  up  upon  his  hind  legs,  and  instantly 
began  to  shuffle  a  saraband.  Not  less  than  the  joyful  surprise  of  the  senior, 
who  had  supposed  himself  in  the  extremity  of  peril  from  which  he  was  thus 
unexpectedly  relieved,  was  that  of  our  excellent  friend,  Caleb,  when  he 
found  the  pursuer  intended  to  add  to  his  prize,  instead  of  bereaving  him  of 
it.  He  recovered  his  attitude,  however,  instantly,  so  soon  as  the  f(>reman, 
stooping  from  his  nag,  where  he  sate  perched  betwixt  tlie  two  barrels,  whis- 
pered in  his  ear. — **lf  ony  thing  about  Peter  Puncheon's  place  could  he 
airted  their  way,  John  Girder  wad  mak  it  better  to  the  Master  of  Rj^venn* 
wocd  Uian  a  pair  of  new  gloves;  and  that  he  wad  be  blithe  to  speak  ni* 
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Maister  Baldenton  on  that  head,  and  he  wad  find  him  as  pliant  as  a  hoop* 
wilLow  in  a'  that  he  could  wish  of  him." 

Caleb  heard  all  this  without  rendering  any  answer,  except  that  of  all 
great  men  from  Louis  XIV.  downwards,  namely,  "We  will  see  about  it;" 
and  then  added  aloud,  for  the  edification  of  Mr.  Lockhard, — "  Your  master 
has  acted  with  becoming  civility  and  attention  in  forwarding  the  liquorB, 
and  I  will  not  fail  to  represent  it  properly  to  my  Lord  Ravenswood.  And, 
my  lad,''  he  said,  "  you  may  ride  on  to  the  castle,  and  if  none  of  the  servimtfl 
are  returned,  whilk  is  to  be  dreaded,  as  they  make  day  and  night  of  it  when 
they  are  out  of  sight,  ye  may  put  them  into  the  porter's  lodge,  whilk  is  un 
the  right  hand  of  the  great  entry — the  porter  has  got  leave  to  go  to  see  hu 
friends,  sae  ye  will  meet  no  ane  to  steer  ye." 

The  foreman,  having  received  his  orders,  rode  on ;  and  having  deposited 
the  casks  in  the  deserted  and  ruinous  porter's  lodge,  he  returned  unques- 
tioned by  any.  one.  Having  thus  executed  his  master's  commission,  and 
doffed  his  bonnet  to  Caleb  and  his  company  as  he  repassed  them  in  his  way 
to  the  village,  he  returned  to  have  his  share  of  the  christening  festivity.* 
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At,  to  the  Aotamn  breeze's  bogrle  ■oand, 

Varioas  and  vague  the  dry  leaves  danoe  their  roond; 

Or.  fipoRi  the  Rarner  door,  on  ether  borne. 

The  chaff  fliei  devioui  from  the  winnow'd  com; 

So  vague,  «o  devious,  at  the  breath  of  heaven. 

From  their  fiz'd  aim  are  mortal  coaoaels  driv'ii. 

AJfOKTHOm. 

Wb  left  Caleb  Balderston  in  the  extremity  of  triumph  at  the  success  of 
his  various  achievements  for  the  honour  of  tne  house  of  Ravenswood.  When 
he  had  mustered  and  marshalled  his  dishes  of  divers  kinds,  a  more  royal 

*  The  raid  of  Caleb  Balderston  on  the  cooper's  kitchen  has  been  aniverealijr  oonsidf  red  on  the  trtoihem 
side  of  the  Twee*]  as  itniiesqaely  nnd  ahsunily  eztnivacant.  I'he  author  can  only  say,  that  a  similar  aoee- 
do|«  was  oommunicaied  lo  him,  with  dale  and  names  of  ihe  parties,  by  a  noble  Earl  lately  deceased,  whoa* 
remembrances  of  former  days,  both  m  Scotland  and  Knitland.  while  they  were  friven  with  a  ieliciiy  and 
power  of  humour  never  lo  he  ftirgiilien  by  tliiise  who  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  his  lordship  in  familiar 
•oeiety,  were  especially  invalaable  from  their  extreme  accuracy. 

Speaking  after  my  kind  nnd  laiiipnted  inloriuer.  with  the  omission  qf  namea  only,  the  anecdote  ran  thus  :— 
There  yua  a  certain  bachelor  ffeiiilenian  in  one  of  I  he  mullaml  coanries  uf  Scotland,  second  son  of  an  ancient 
family,  who  lived  on  the  fortune  of  a  Beound  son,  videiieet,  upon  some  miserably  small  annnity.  which  yet  waa 
so  mansged  and  Ktretched  out  by  I  he  expedients  of  his  man  J(»hn,  thai  his  master  kept  the  front  rank  wiUi 
all  the  young  men  of  quality  in  the  county,  and  hunted,  dined,  diced,  and  drank  with  tliem,  upon  apparently 
equal  terms. 

It  IS  true,  that  as  the  master's  society  was  extremely  amusing,  his  friends  contrived  to  recnnrile  Ms  roaa 
John  to  accept  imistanre  or  various  kinds  under  the  rose,  which  they  dared  not  to  have  directly  offrrrd  to 
bis  master.  Yet,  very  oonsisienily  with  all  this  good  inclmati<m  to  John,  and  John's  master,  it  waa  thouglil 
among  the  young  fox-huntvrs.  that  it  would  be  un  excellent  jest,  if  pofssible,  to  take  John  at  fault. 

With  this  intention,  and.  I  think,  in  oonKeqaenr«  of  a  bet,  a  party  of  four  or  five  of  these  youngvtera  arrived 
at  the  bachelor's  little  nmntcion.  which  was  sdjacent  to  a  consideniblo  village.  Hera  Ihry  Hliahteit  a  siiort 
while  before  the  dinner- hour— for  it  was  judged  regular  to  give  John's  ingenuity  a  fair  sisrt— and,  roshinr 

Kt  the  astoniiihed  dnniestic,  emered  the  little  parlour;  and.  telliitg  some  ctmoert^  story  of  the  cause  of 
ir  invajiion,  the  self-invited  guests  asked  their  landl<»rd  if  he  could  let  them  have  some  dinner  Their 
friend  gave  them  a  hearty  and  unembarrassed  reception,  and,  for  the  matter  of  dinner,  referred  litem  to  John. 
He  was  summoned  accordingly — received  liis  master's  orders  to  get  dinner  ready  for  the  party  wim  had  iliua 
onexpectedly  arrive<> ;  and,  without  changing  a  muscle  of  his  countenance,  promiieed  prompt  obedience. 
Oreat  was  the  speculation  of  the  vif iters,  and  probably  of  the  landlord  also,  what  was  to  be  the  tasue  of 
John's  fair  promises.  Some  of  the  mure  curious  had  taken  a  peep  into  the  kitchen,  and  ci*u!d  see  nothing 
there  to  realize  the  protipe<^  held  out  by  ttte  Major- Doaw.  Bnt  punctual  as  the  dinner  hour  struck  un  the 
village-cltick,  John  placed  before  them  a  st^ite'jr  nimp  of  boiled  beef  with  a  proper  acconipaiiintHiit  of  Kreenc 
•mpiS'  sofficient  ut  aine  the  whole  partj',  and  .o  decide  the  bft  against  those  among  the  vwitciV  who  expected 
to  lake  John  nappimr-  The  t'Xplanatiao  was  th«  same  as  in  the  cam  of  Caleh  BHlderstitn  Jonn  had  used 
the  freedom  to  carry  off  the  hmt-ptU  of  a  nch  old  chuff  in  tho  village,  and  bruucht  it  to  his  ma.'itrr-s  hnusa, 
leavius  the  proprietor  and  his  friends  to  dinr  on  bread  and  cheese:  sod  sa  John  SMid,  "giMKl  enough  fm 
them  "  The  fear  of  giving  ofleiire  to  so  many  penons  of  distinction  kept  tli«  poor  man  suffioienilv  vuiet,  au4 
he  was  afterwardti  remunerated  by  some  indirect  patrunage.  so  that  the  jert  was  admitted  a  gotid  ■  oi;  un  f  i. 
•ales.  In  Kuglnnd.  at  any  period,  or  in  some  paita  of  beotland  at  (be  prannt  dayi  it  might  not  ha  a  r 
off  so  w«ll. 
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iTOvisiion  hdd  not  been  seen  in  Wolfs  Crag  since  the  funeral  feast  of  las 
aeceased  lord.  Great  was  the  glorj  of  the  senring-man,  as  he  deeored  the 
old  oaken  table  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  arranged  upon  it  carbonaded  venison 
and  roasted  wild-fowl,  with  a  glance,  every  now  and  then,  as  if  to  upbraid 
the  incredulity  of  his  master  and  his  guests ;  and  with  many  a  story,  more 
or  le98  true,  was  Lockhard  that  evening  regaled  concerning  the  ancient 
grandeur  of  Wolfs  Crag,  and  the  sway  of  its  Barons  over  the  country  u 
their  neighbourhood. 

"  A  vassal  scarce  held  a  calf  or  a  lamb  his  ain,  till  he  had  first  asked  if 
the  Lord  of  RavenswocMl  was  pleased  to  accept  it ;  and  they  were  obliged 
to  ask  the  lord's  consent  before  they  married  in  these  davs,  and  monv  a 
merry  tale  they  tell  about  that  right  as  weel  as  others.  And  although," 
said  Caleb,  "  these  times  are  not  like  the  gude  auld  times,  when  authority 
had  its  right,  yet  true  it  is,  Mr.  Lockhard,  and  you  voursell  may  partly 
have  remarked,  that  we  of  the  house  of  Ravenswood  do  our  endeavour  in 
keeping  up,  by  all  just  and  lawful  exertion  of  our  baronial  authority,  that 
due  and  ntting  connexion  betwixt  superior  and  vassal,  whilk  is  in  8ome 
danger  of  falling  into  desuetude,  owing  to  the  general  licence  and  misrule 
of  these  present  unhappy  times." 

'*  Umpn !"  said  Mr.  Lockhard ;  "  and,  if  I  mav  inquire,  Mr.  Balderston, 
piay  do  you  find  your  people  at  the  village  yonder  amenable?  for  I  must 
needs  say,  that  at  Ravenswood  Castle,  now  pertaining  to  my  master,  the 
Lord  Keeper,  ve  have  not  left  behind  ye  the  most  compliant  set  of  tenantry.'' 

'*  Ah !  out  Mr.  Lockhard,"  replied  Caleb,  "  ye  must  consider  there  has 
been  a  chance  of  hands,  and  the  auld  lord  might  expect  twa  turns  frae 
them,  whea  uie  new  comer  canna  get  ane.  A  dour  ana  fractious  set  they 
were,  thae  tenants  of  Ravenswood,  and  ill  to  live  wi'  when  tliey  dinna  ken 
their  master  —  and  if  your  master  put  them  mad  ance,  the  whole  country 
will  not  put  them  down." 

"  Trotn,"  said  Mr.  Lockhard,  "  and  such  be  the  case,  I  think  the  vrisest 
thing  for  us  a'  wad  be  to  hammer  up  a  match  between  your  voun^  lord  and 
our  winpome  young  leddy  up  by  there ;  and  Sir  William  might  just  stitch 
yout  auM  barony  to  her  gown-sleeve,  and  he  wad  sune  cuitle*  another  out 
o'  somebody  else,  sic  a  lang  head  as  he  has." 

Caleb  phook  his  head. — "  I  wish,"  he  said,  "  I  wish  that  may  answer,  Mr. 
Lockhard.  There  are  auld  prophecies  about  this  house  I  wad  like  ill  to  see 
fulfilled  wi'  my  aula  e*en,  that  iias  seen  evil  eneugh  already." 

'*  Pshaw !  never  mind  freits,"  said  his  brother  butler ;  "  if  the  young  folk 
liked  ane  anither,  they  wad  make  a  winsome  couple.  But,  to  say  truth, 
there  is  a  leddy  sits  in  our  hall-neuk,  maun  have  ner  hand  in  that  as  well 
as  in  every  other  job.  But  there's  no  harm  in  drinking  to  their  healths, 
and  I  will  fill  Mrs.  Mysie  a  cup  of  Mr.  Girder's  Canary." 

While  they  thus  enjoyed  themselves  in  the  kitchen,  the  company  in  the 
hall  were  not  less  pleasantly  engaged.  So  soon  as  Ravenswood  had  deter- 
mined upon  giving  the  Lord  Keeper  such  hospitality  as  he  had  to  offer,  he 
deemed  it  incumbent  on  him  to  assume  the  open  and  courteous  brow  of  a 
well-pleased  host.  It  has  been  often  remarked^  that  when  a  man  commences 
by  acting  a  character,  he  frequently  ends  by  adopting  it  in  good  earnest. 
In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  Ravenswood,  to  his  own  surprise,  found 
himself  in  the  situation  of  one  who  frankly  does  his  best  to  entertain  wel 
come  and  honoured  guests.  How  much  of  this  change  in  his  disposition 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  Miss  Ashton,  to  the  igpadi- 
ness  with  which  she  accommodated  herself  to  the  inconveniences  of  her 
situation  —  how  much  to  the  smooth  and  plausible  conversation  of  the  Lord 
Keeper,  remarkably  gifted  with  those  wonls  which  win  the  ear,  must  be  left 
to  the  readei's  ingenuity  to  conjecture.  But  Ravenswood  was  insensible  tc 
neither. 

•  CMOr  Bar  uawer  to  the  alagant  modani  phraaa  dMk       ^ 
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The  Lord  Keeper  was  a  yeieran  statesman,  well  aeqaainted  with  eoint» 
and  cabinets,  and  intimate  with  all  the  yarious  turns  of  public  affairs  daring 
the  last  eventful  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  lie  could  talk,  from  his 
own  knowledge,  of  men  and  events,  in  a  waj  which  failed  not  to  win  atten- 
tion, and  had  the  peculiar  art,  while  he  never  said  a  word  which  committed 
himself,  at  the  same  time,  to  persuade  the  hearer  that  he  was  speaking  with- 
out the  least  shadow  of  scrupulous  caution  or  reserve.  Ravenswood,  in 
spite  of  his  prejudices,  and  real  grounds  of  resentment,  felt  himself  at  enoe 
amused  and  instructed  in  listening  to  him,  while  the  statesman,  whose 
inward  feelings  had  at  first  so  much  impeded  his  efforts  to  make  himself 
known,  had  now  regained  all  the  ease  ana  fluency  of  a  silver-tongued  lawyer 
of  the  very  highest  order. 

His  daughter  did  not  speak  much,  but  she  smiled ;  and  what  she  did  saj 
argued  a  submissive  gentleness,  and  a  desire  to  give  pleasure,  which,  to  a 
proud  man  like  Ravenswood,  was  more  fascinating  than  the  most  brilliant 
wit.  Above  all,  he  could  not  but  observe  that,  whether  from  gratitude,  or 
from  some  other  motive,  he  himself,  in  his  deserted  and  unprovided  hall, 
was  as  much  the  ol^ject  of  respectful  attention  to  his  guests,  as  he  would 
have  been  when  surrounded  by  all  the  appliances  and  means  of  hospitality 
proper  to  his  high  birth.  All  deficiencies  passed  unobserved,  or  if  tney  did 
not  escape  notice,  it  was  to  praise  the  substitutes  which  Caleb  had  contrived 
to  supplV  the  want  of  the  usual  accommodations.  Where  a  smile  was  qd- 
avoiaable,  it  was  a  very  good-humoured  one,  and  often  coupled  with  sod^ 
well-turned  compliment,  to  show  how  much  the  guests  esteemed  the  merits 
of  their  noble  host,  how  little  they  thought  of  the  inconveniences  with 
which  they  were  surrounded.  I  am  not  sura  whether  the  pride  of  being 
found  to  outbalance,  in  virtue  of  his  own  personal  merit,  all  the  disadvac- 
tages  of  fortune,  did  not  make  as  favourable  an  impression  upon  the  haughty 
heart  of  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  as  the  conversation  or  the  father  and 
tiie  beauty  of  Lucy  Ashton. 

Tho  hour  of  repose  arrived.  The  Keeper  and  his  daughter  retired  to  their 
apartments,  which  were  "decored"  more  properly  than  could  have  been 
anticipated.  In  making  the  necessary  arrangements,  Mysie  had  indeed 
enjoyed  the  assistance  of  a  gossip  who  had  arrived  from  the  village  upon 
an  exploratory  expedition,  but  had  been  arrested  by  Caleb,  and  impressed 
into  tne  domestic  drudgery  of  the  evening.  So  that,  jpstead  of  retumine 
home  to  describe  the  dress  and  person  of  the  grand  young  lady,  she  found 
herself  compelled  to  be  active  in  the  domestic  economy  of  Wol^s  Crag. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  attended 
the  Lord  Keeper  to  his  apartment,  followed  by  Caleb,  who  placed  on  the 
table,  with  all  the  ceremonials  due  to  torches  of  wax,  two  rudely-framed 
tallow  candles,  such  as  in  those  dajs  were  only  used  by  the  peasantry, 
hooped  in  paltry  clasps  of  wire,  which  served  for  candlesticks.  He  then 
di8api>earea,  and  presently  entered  with  two  earthen  flagons,  (the  china,  he 
said,  nad  been  little  used  since  my  lady's  time,)  one  filled  with  Canary  wine, 
tho  other  with  brandy.*    The  Canary  sack,  unheeding  all  probabilities  of 

*  r  WM  oM»  the  antvemi  ctMUmt  to  plaea  ale,  whie.  or  Mime  tt^ronff  liqoor,  in  the  chnmherof  on  hmwtared 

GH'ft.  U>  iiHiuaKo  his  thirst  ihoald  he  feet  any  on  awakenini^  in  the  night,  which,  ooMMlering  that  the  Utmfik- 
hty  of  that  peniid  ol><«n  reached  exceas,  was  by  no  means  unlikely,    l^e  author  has  met  sonM  inatanoai 
of  it  in  fonner  dajra,  and  in  oUI-faahioued  nniiUea.    It  was,  perbapa,  do  puolio  fiction  that  records  how 

"  My  enmmer  and  I  lay  down  to  sleep 
with  two  pint  stoop*  at  our  bed-l'e«t; 
And  aye  when  wo  wakent  we  drank  them  diy: 
What  think  yon  o'  my  cummer  and  IT** 

R  i«  a  evrrent  story  hi  Teviotdale.  that,  m  the  hoooe  of  an  ancient  Amily  of  diathifllion,  much  aiMteted  tc 
the  lYeabytenan  cause,  a  Bible  was  always  pat  into  the  sleepim^  aiiartmenu  of  the  foests,  aluoff  with  n  tiottla 
of  atruni;  ale.  On  anmo  oorasion  there  was  a  meeting  of  clerxvmen  in  the  vianiiy  of  the  rastle.  all  of  whom 
were  invited  tti  dinner  by  the  worthy  Baronet,  and  srvenil  abode  all  nifrht.  AccoTtluiir  to  the  fiwbion  ot  the 
•*nies.  seven  of  the  rrverftid  guesia  were  aUo(t«d  to  one  lanre  barrack-mom.  which  was  used  on  such  cv» 
^loiis  of  extende«l  lioiipitAlity.  The  butler  took  care  that  the  divines  were  presented,  anooniinf  to  caJom 
each  with  a  Bible  and  a  Imttle  of  ale.  But.  aA«r  a  little  oonsultsiion  aiiione  thenieeivea.  Uiey  are  ^nI  U 
nave  rr»U«d  the  duMoatx  ■•  ho  was  leaviox  tho  apartment.    "  My  friend,"  said  on*  sf  the  Tniwirab  e  i 
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delection,  he  declared,  had  heen  twenty  jean  in  the  cellan  of  WolFa  «?raf  , 
'*  though  it  was  not  for  him  to  speak  before  their  honours ;  the  brandy  —  il 
was  weel-kend  liquor,  as  mild  as  mead,  and  as  strong  as  Samson — it  had 
been  in  the  house  ever  since  the  memorable  revel,  m  which  auld  Mioklestob 
had  been  slain  at  the  head  of  the  stair  by  Jamie  of  Jenklebrae,  on  account 
of  the  honour  of  the  worshipful  lady  Muriend,  wha  was  in  some  sort  an  ally 
of  the  fiamily ;  natheless — ~" 

"  But  to  cut  that  matter  short,  Mr.  Caleb/'  said  the  Keeper,  "  peihapo 
yon  will  favour  me  with  a  ewer  of  water." 

'*  Grod  forbid  your  lordship  should  drink  water  in  this  family/'  repUsil 
Caleb,"  to  the  disj^race  of  so  honourable  an  house  I" 

'*  Nevertheless,  if  his  lordship  have  a  fancy,"  said  the  Master,  smiling,  **  I 
think  you  might  indulge  him ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  has  been  water 
drank  here  at  no  distant  date  and  with  good  relish  too." 

*'  To  be  sure,  if  his  lordship  has  a  fancy,"  said  Caleb ;  and  reentering 
with  a  jug  of  pure  element — "He  will  scarce  find  such  water  ony  where 
ms  is  drawn  fraa  the  well  at  Wolfs  Crag — nevertheless *' 

"  Nevertheless,  we  must  leave  the  Lord  Keeper  to  his  repose  in  this  poor 
chamber  of  ours,"  S4ud  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  interrupting  his  talka- 
tive* domestic,  who  immediately  turning  to  the  doorway,  with  a  profound 
reverence,  prepared  to  usher  his  master  from  the  secret  chamber. 

But  the  Lord  Keeper  prevented  his  host's  departure.—- "I  have. but  one 
word  to  say  to  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  Mr.  Caleb,  and  I  fancy  he  will 
excuse  your  waiting." 

With  a  second  reverence,  lower  than  the  former,  Caleb  withdrew  —  and 
his  master  stood  motionless,  expecting,  with  considerable  embarrassment 
what  was  to  close  the  events  of  a  day  miught  with  unexpected  incidents. 

"  Master  of  Ravenswood,"  said  Sir  William  Ashton,  with  some  embarrass 
ment,  "  I  hope  you  understand  the  Christian  law  too  well  to  suffer  the  sui 
to  set  upon  your  anger." 

The  Master  blushed  and  replied,  "  He  had  no  occasion  that  evening  to 
exercise  the  duty  enjoined  upon  him  by  his  Christian  faith." 

"I  should  have  thought  otherwise,"  said  his  guest,  "considering  the 
various  subj<)cts  of  dispute  and  litigation  which  have  unhappily  occurred 
more  frequently  than  was  desirable  or  necessary  betwixt  the  late  honourable 
lord,  your  father,  and  myself." 

^  "  I  could  wish,  my  loiii,"  said  Ravenswood,  agitated  by  suppressed  emo- 
tion, "  that  reference  to  these  circumstances  should  be  made  anywhere  rather 
than  under  my  father's  roof." 

"  I  should  have  felt  the  delicacy  of  this  appeal  at  another  time,''  said  Sir 
William  Ashton,  "  but  now  I  must  proceed  with  what  I  mean  to  say.  —  I 
have  suffered  too  much  in  my  own  mind,  from  the  false  delicacy  which  pre* 
vented  my  soliciting  with  earnestness,  what  indeed  I  frequently  requepted, 
a  personal  communing  with  your  father  — much  distress  of  mind  to  him 
and  to  me  might  have  been  prevented." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Ravenswood,  afler  a  moment's  reflection ;  "  I  have  heard 
my  father  say  your  lordship  had  proposed  a  personal  interview." 

"  Proposed,  my  dear  Master  ?  I  did  indeed  propose  it,  but  I  ought  to 
have  begged,  entreated,  beseeched  it.  I  ought  to  have  torn  away  the  veil 
which  interested  persons  had  stretched  betwixt  us,  and  shown  myself  as  I 
was,  willing  to  sacrifice  a  considerable  part  even  of  my  legal  rights,  in  ordftf 
to  conciliate  feelings  so  natural  as  his  must  be  allowed  to  have  been.  Let 
ae  say  for  myself  my  young  friend,  for  so  I  will  call  you,  that  had  your 

"yoQ  iBQst  know,  when  we  meet  t-<fether  us  brethren,  the  jroangest  minister  reads  alnac]  a  portioa  ofson^ 
l«m  to  Uie  not;— only  one  Bible,  therelbre.  it  oeceasary ;  take  away  ibe  other  six,  aud  ia  their  place  bruf 
■X  more  bottles  of  ■ie.'* 

This  ^rnod  would  have  railed  the  "  hermit-sage**  of  Johnsoa,  who  answered  a  papil  who  hiqaired  tat  the 
Mai  road  to  happuieas,  with  the  celebrated  line, 

*Cooie.  aqr  lad,  and  drlak  soiae  beer.** 
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fatber  and  I  spent  the  same  time  together  which  my  good  fortune  has  allowed 
me  to-day  to  pass  in  your  company,  it  is  possible  the  land  might  yet  have 
enjoyed  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  its  ancient  nobility,  and  I  ehould 
have  been  spared  the  pain  of  parting  in  enmity  from  a  person  whose  general 
character  I  so  much  admired  and  honoured/' 

He  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes.  Rayenswood  also  was  moyed,  but 
awaited  in  silence  the  progress  of  this  extraordinary  communication. 

"It  is  .necessary,"  contmued  the  Lord  Keeper,  " and  proper  that  ^ou 
rhould  understand,  that  there  have  been  many  points  betwixt  us,  in  which, 
although  I  judged  it  proper  that  there  should  be  an  exact  ascertainment  of 
my  le^l  rights  by  ttie  decree  of  a  court  of  justice,  yet  it  was  neyer  my 
intention  to  press  them  beyond  the  yerge  of  eqnity.'' 

"  My  lord,''  said  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  "  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue 
this  topic  farther.  What  the  law  will  giye  yon,  or  has  given  you,  you  enjoy— 
or  you  shall  enjoy ;  neither  my  father,  nor  I  myself;  would  have  received 
anything  on  the  footing  of  favour." 

"Favour?  —  no  —  you  misunderstand  me,"  resumed  the  Keeper;  "or 
rather  you  are  no  lawyer.  A  right  may  be  good  in  law,  and  ascertained  to 
be  80,  which  yet  a  man  of  honour  may  not  in  every  case  care  to  avail  him- 
self of." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  my  lord,"  said  the  Master. 

"  Nay,  nay,^'  retorted  his  guest,  "  you  speak  like  a  youne  counsellor ;  jour 
spirit  goes  iSofore  your  wit  There  are  many  things  still  open  for  decision 
betwixt  us.  Can  you  blame  me,  an  old  man  desirous  of  peace,  and  in  the 
castle  of  a  young  nobleman  who  has  saved  my  daughter's  life  and  my  own, 
that  I  am  desirous,  anxiously  desirous,  that  these  should  be  settled  on  the 
most  liberal  principles  ?" 

The  old  man  kept  fast  hold  of  the  Master's  passive  hand  as  he  spoke,  and 
made  it  impossible  for  him,  be  his  predetermination  what  it  would,  to  return 
any  other  tnan  an  acquiescent  reply ;  and  wishing  his  guest  good-night,  he 
postponed  ferther  conference  until  the  next  morning. 

Ravenswood  hurried  into  the  hall,  where  he  was  to  spend  the  night,  and 
for  a  time  traversed  its  pavement  with  a  disordered  and  rapid  pace.  His 
mortal  foe  was  under  his  roof,  yet  his  sentiments  towards  him  were  neither 
those  of  a  feudal  enemy  nor  of  a  true  Christian.  He  felt  as  if  he  could 
neither  foi^ive  him  in  the  one  character,  nor  follow  forth  his  vengeance  in 
the  other,  but  that  he  was  making  a  base  and  dishonourable  composition 
betwixt  his  resentment  against  the  father  and  his  affection  for  his  daughter. 
He  cursed  himself,  as  he  hurried  to  and  fro  in  the  pale  moonlight,  and  more 
ruddy  gleams  of  the  expiring  wood-fire.  He  threw  open  and  shut  the  lat- 
ticed windows  with  violence,  as  if  alike  impatient  of  the  admission  and 
exclusion  of  free  air.  At  len^h,  however,  tiie  torrent  of  passion  foamed 
off  its  madness,  and  he  fiun^  himself  into  the  chair,  which  ne  proposed  as 
his  place  of  repose  for  the  night. 

iff  in  reality, — such  were  the  calmer  thoughts  that  followed  the  first  tem- 
pest of  his  passion, — if,  in  reality,  this  man  desires  no  more  than  the  law 
allows  him — ^if  he  is  willing  to  adjust  even  his  acknowledged  rights  upon  an 
e<]^uitable  footing,  what  could  be  my  father's  cause  of  complaint  ? — what  is 
mine  ? — Those  from  whom  we  won  our  ancient  possessions  fell  under  the 
sword  of  my  ancestors,  and  left  lands  and  livings  to  the  conquerors;  we  sink 
under  the  force  of  the  law,  now  too  powerful  for  the  Scottish  chivalry.  Let 
us  parley  with  the  victors  of  the  day,  as  if  we  had  been  besieged  in  our 
fortress,  and  without  hope  of  relief.  This  man  may  be  other  than  I  have 
thought  him ;  and  his  daughter — ^but  I  have  resolved  not  to  think  of  her. 
^  He  wrapt  his  cloak  around  him,  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  of  Lucy  AshtoD 
till  daylight  gleamed  through  the  lattices. 


SATSVaWOOO  AthMMf  Ot  TBB  HAIX  Of  WOLTa  OKAS. 
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C|ia]ittr  i^t  /iftttnt^. 

"We  worldly  men,  whca  w»  mo  (Hands  and  kiiaea 
Puc  hope  mak  In  thmr  fortuiM)!,  lend  no  ham. 
1V»  lift  them  op,  but  rather  set  oar  feet 
Upon  their  heads  to  prev  them  to  the  boltea. 
As  I  must  yield  with  yoa  I  praoiised  it: 
Bot  B<iw  I  see  fou  in  a  waj  to  rise, 
I  can  and  will  assist  yoo." 

Niw  Wat  to  Pat  Ou>  Dbti. 

Til  i  Lord  Keeper  oarried  with  him  to  a  couch  harder  than  he  was  accii»> 
>D*neii  to  stretch  himself  upon,  the  same  ambitious  thoughts  and  politicai 
|)erplexitie8,  which  drive  sleep  from  the  softest  down  that  ever  spreiid  a  bed 
of  state.  He  had  sailed  long  enough  amid  the  contending  tides  and  currents 
of  the  time  to  be  sensible  of  their  peril,  and  of  the  necessity  of  trimming  his 
vessel  to  the  prevailing  wind,  if  he  would  have  her  escape  shipwreck  in  the 
storm.  The  nature  of  his  talents,  and  the  timorousness  of  disposition  con- 
nected with  them,  had  made  him  assume  the  pliability  of  the  versatile  old 
Earl  of  Northampton,  who  explained  the  art  by  which  he  kept  his  ground 
daring  all  the  changes  of  state,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VIII.  to  that 
of  £lizabeth,  by  the  frank  avowal,  that  he  was  born  of  the  willow,  xmt  of 
the  oak.  It  had  accordingly  been  Sir  William  Ashton's  policy,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  watch  the  changes  in  the  political  horison,  and,  ere  vet  the  conflict 
was  decided,  to  negotiate  some  interest  for  himself  with  tne  party  most 
likely  to  prove  victorious.  His  time-serving. disposition  was  well  Known, 
and  excited  contempt  of  the  more  daring  leaders  of  both  factions  in  the 
atate.  But  his  talents  were  of  a  useful  and  practical  kind,  and  his  legal 
knowled^  held  in  high  estimation ;  and  they  so  far  counterbalanced  other 
deficiencies,  that  those  in  power  were  glad  to  use  and  to  reward,  though 
without  absolutely  trusting  or  greatly  respecting  him. 

The  Marc|uis  of  A  had  used  his  utmost  influence  to  elTcct  a  change 
in  the  Scottish  cabinet,  and  his,  schemes  had  been  of  late  so  well  laid  and 
ao  ably  supported,  that  there  appeared  a  very  great  chance  of  his  proving 
ultimatelv  successful.  He  did  not,  however,  feel  so  strong  or  so  confident 
as  to  neglect  any  means  of  drawing  recruits  to  his  standard.  The  acqui* 
aition  of  the  Lord  Keeper  was  deemed  of  some  importance,  and  a  friend, 
perfectly  acquainted  witn  his  circumstances  and  character,  became  respon- 
sible for  his  political  conversion. 

When  this  gentleman  arrived  at  Ravenswood  Castle  upon  a  visit,  the  real 
purpose  of  which  was  disguised  under  general  courtesy,  he  found  the  pre- 
vailing fear,  which  at  present  beset  the  Lord  Keeper,  was  that  of  danger  to 
bif  own  person  from  the  Master  of  Ravenswood.  The  language  which  the 
blind  sibyl,  old  Alice,  had  used;  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Master, 
armed,  and  within  his  precincts,  immediately  aher  he  had  been  warned 
against  danger  from  him ;  the  cold  and  haughty  return  received  in  exchange 
for  the  acknowledgments  with  which  he  loaded  him  for  his  timely  protec- 
tion, had  all  made  a  strong  impression  on  his  imagination. 

So  soon  as  the  Marquis's  poutioal  agent  found  how  the  wind  sat,  he  began 
%j  insinuate  fears  and  doubts  of  another  kind,  scarce  less  calculated  to 
affect  the  Lord  Keeper.  lie  inquired  vrith  seeming  interest,  whether  the 
nroceedings  in  Sir  William's  complicated  litigation  with  the  Ravenswood 
family  were  out  of  court,  and  settled  without  the  possibility  of  appeal  ? 
The  Lord  Keeper  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  but  his  interrogator  was  too 
well  informed  to  be  imposed  upon.  He  pointed  out  to  him,  by  unanswer- 
able arguments,  that  some  of  the  most  important  points  which  had  been 
lecided  in  his  favour  against  the  house  of  Ravenswood,  wer*^  liable,  under 
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the  Treaty  uf  Union,  to  be  reviewed  by  the  British  House  of  Peers,  a  coun 
of  equity' of  which  the  Lord  Keeper  felt  an  instinctive  dread.  This  course 
came  instead  of  an  appeal  to  the  old  Scottish  Parliament,  or,  as  it  was 
technically  termed,  "  a  protestation  for  remeid  in  law." 

The  Lord  Keeper,  after  he  had  for  some  time  disputed  the  legality  of 
such  a  proceeding,  was  compelled  at  length  to  comfort  himself  with  the 
improbability  of  the  youn^  Master  of  lutvenswood's  finding  friends  io 
parliament,  capable  of  stirring  in  so  weighty  an  affair. 

"  Do  not  comfort  yourself  with  that  false  hope,"  said  his  wily  friend ; 
"  it  is  possible  that,  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  young  Raveuswood 
may  find  more  friends  and  favour  even  than  ^our  lordship." 

"  That  would  be  a  sight  worth  seeing,"  said  the  Keeper,  scornfully. 

"  And  yet,"  said  his  friend,  "  such  things  have  been  seen  ere  now,  and  in 
our  own  time.  There  are  many  at  the  head  of  affairs  even  now,  that  a  few 
years  aco  were  under  hiding  for  their  lives ;  and  many  a  man  now  dines  on 
plate  of  silver,  that  was  fain  to  eat  his  crowdy  without  a  bicker ;  and  many 
a  high  head  has  been  brought  full  low  among  us  in  as  short  a  space.  Scott 
of  Ssotstarvet's  *  Staggering  State  of  Scots  Statesmen,'  of  which  curious 
memoir  you  showed  me  a  manuscript,  has  been  out-staggered  in  our 
time." 

The  Lord  Keeper  answered  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  that  these  mutations  were 
no  new  sights  in  Scotland,  and  had  been  witnessed  long  before  the  time  of 
the  satirical  author  he  had  quoted.  It  was  many  a  long  year,"  he  said, 
"since  Fordun  had  quoted  as  an  ancient  proverb,  * Neque  dives,  Jieque 
Jbrtis,  sed  nee  sapieiu  Scoiwtf  prcedominatUe  invidiam  dm  durabit  in  terra/  " 

"And  be  assured,  my  esteemed  friend,"  was  the  answer,  "that  even 
your  long  services  to  the  state,  or  deep  legal  knowledge,  will  not  save  you, 

or  render  your  estate  stable,  if  the  Marquis  of  A comes  in  with  a 

party  in  the  British  Parliament.  You  know  that  the  deceased  Lord  Kavon»> 
wood  was  his  near  ally,  his  lady  being  fifth  in  descent  from  the  Knight  of 
Tillibardine ;  and  I  am  well  assured  that  he  will  take  young  Raven swood 
by  the  hand,  and  be  his  very  good  lord  and  kinsman.  Why  should  he 
not?  —  The  Master  is  an  active  and  stirring  young  fellow,  able  to  help 
himself  with  tongue  and  hands ;  and  it  is  such  as  he  that  finds  friends 
among  thoir  kindred,  and  not  those  unarmed  and  unable  Mephibosheths, 
that  are  sure  to  be  a  burden  to  every  one  that  takes  them  up.  And  so,  if 
these  Ravenswood  cases  be  called  over  the  coals  in  the  House  of  Peers,  yon 
will  find  that  the  Marquis  will  have  a  crow  to  pluck  with  you." 

"  That  would  be  an  evil  requital,"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  "  for  my  long 
services  to  the  state,  and  the  ancient  respect  in  which  I  have  held  his  lord- 
ship's honourable  family  and  person." 

"  Ay,  but,"  rejoined  the  agent  of  the  Marquis,  "  it  is  in  vain  to  look  back 
on  past  service  and  auld  respect,  my  lord  —  it  will  be  present  service  and 
immediate  proofs  of  regard,  which,  in  these  sliddery  times,  will  l)e  expected 
by  a  man  lixe  the  Marquis." 

The  Lord  Keeper  now  saw  the  full  drift  of  his  friend's  argument,  but  he 
was  too  cautious  to  return  any  positive  answer. 

"Ho  knew  not,"  he  said,  "the  service  which  the  Lord  Marquis  could 
expect  from  one  of  his  limited  abilities,  that  had  not  always  stood  at  hii 
command,  still  saving  and  reserving  his  duty  to  his  king  and  country." 

Having  thus  said  nothing,  while  he  seemed  to  say  everything,  for  the 
exception  was  calculated  to  cover  whatever  he  might  aflerwarcs  think 
proper  to  bring  under  it,  Sir  William  Ashton  changed  the  oonversation, 
nor  did  he  again  permit  the  same  topic  to  be  introduced.  .  His  guest  de< 
parted,  without  having  brought  the  wily  old  statesman  the  length  of  com- 
mitting himself,  or  of  pledging  himself^  to  any  future  line  of  conduct,  but 
with  the  certainty  that  he  had  alarmed  his  fears  in  a  mo<(t  sen.'iible  po'^nt. 
and  laid  a  foundation  for  future  and  farther  treaty. 
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Whe%  he  rendered  an  account  of  his  negotiation  to  the  Marquis,  they 
Uitk  i^^reed  that  the  Keeper  ousht  not  to  be  permitted  to  relapse  into 
■ecarity,  and  that  he  should  be  plied  with  new  suDJects  of  alai*m,  ebpeciallv 
during  the  absence  of  his  lady.  They  were  well  aware  that  her  proud, 
▼indictive,  and  predominating  spirit,  would  be  likely  to  supply  him  with 
the  courage  in  which  he  was  dencient — that  she  was  immovably  attached 
to  the  party  now  in  power,  with  whom  she  maintained  a  close  correspon- 
dence and  alliance,  and  that  she  hated,  without  fearine,  the  Ravenswood 
family,  (whose  more  ancient  dignity  threw  discredit  on  the  newly-acquired 
grandeur  of  her  husband,)  to  such  a  decree,  that  she  would  have  perilled 
the  intercHt  of  her  own  house,  to  have  the  prospect  of  altogether  crushing 
that  of  her  enemy. 

But  Lady  Ashton  was  now  absent.  The  business  which  had  long  de- 
tained her  in  Edinburgh,  had  afterwards  induced  her  to  travel  to  London, 
not  without  the  hope  that  she  might  contribute  her  share  to  disconcert  the 
intrigues  of  the  Marquis  at  court ;  for  she  stood  high  in  favour  with  the 
celebrated  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  to  whom,  in  point  of  character, 
she  bore  considerable  resemblance.  It  was  necessary  to  press  her  husband 
hard  before  her  return ;  and,  as  a  preparatory  step,  the  Marquis  wrote  to 
the  Master  of  Ravenswood  the  letter  which  wo  rehearsed  in  a  former 
chapter.  It  was  cautiously  worded,  so  as  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  the 
writer  hereafter  to  take  as  deep,  or  as  slight  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of 
his  kinsman,  as  the  progress  of  his  own  schemes  might  require.  But 
howbver  unwilling,  as  a  statesman,  the  Marquis  might  be  to  commit  him- 
self, or  assume  the  character  of  a  patron,  while  he  had  nothing  to  give 
away,  it  must  be  said  to  his  honour,  that  he  felt  a  strong  inclination 
effectually  to  befriend  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  as  well  as  to  use  his 
name  as  a  means  of  alarming  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  Keeper. 

As  the  messenger  who  carried  this  letter  was  to  pass  near  the  house  of 
the  Iiord  Keeper,  he  had  it  in  direction,  that,  in  the  village  adjoining  to 
the  park-gate  of  the  castle,  his  horse  should  lose  a  shoe,  and  that,  while  it 
was  replaced  by  the  smith  of  the  place,  he  should  express  the  utmost 
regret  for  the  necessary  loss  of  time,  and  in  the  vehemence  of  his  im- 
patience, give  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  was  bearing  a  message  from  the 

Marquis  of  A to  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  upon  a  matter  of  life 

and  death. 

This  news,  with  exaggerations,  were  speedily  carried  from  various 
quarters  to  the  ears  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  each  reporter  dwelt  upon  the 
extreme  impatience  of  the  courier,  ana  the  surprising  short  time  in  which 
he  had  executed  his  journey.  The  anxious  statesman  heard  in  silence ;  but 
in  private  Lockhard  received  orders  to  watch  the  courier  on  his  return,  to 
waylay  him  in  the  village,  to  ply  him  with  liquor  if  possible,  and  to  use  all 
means,  fair  or  foul,  to  learn  the  contents  of  .the  letter  of  which  he  was  the 
bearer.  But  as  this  plot  had  been  foreseen,  the  messenger  returned  by  a 
different  and  distant  road,  and  thus  escaped  the  snare  Uiat  was  laid  for 
him. 

After  he  had  been  in  vain  expected  for  some  time,  Mr.  Dingwall  had 
onlers  to  make  special  inquiry  among  his  clients  of  Woirs-hope,  whether 

such  a  domestic  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  A had  actually  arrived  at 

the  neighbouring  castle.  This  was  easily  ascertained ;  for  Caleb  had  been 
in  the  village  one  morning  by  five  o'clocx,  to  "  borrow  twa  chappins  of  ale 
and  a  kipper"  for  the  messenger's  refreshment,  and  the  poor  fellow  had  been 
11  for  twenty-four  hours  at  Luckie  Sma'trash's,  in  consequence  of  dining 
upon  **  saut  saumon  and  sour  drink."  So  that  the  existence  of  a  corre- 
spondence betwixt  the  Marquis  and  his  distressed  kinsman,  which  Sir  Wil 
ham  Ashton  had  sometimes  treated  as  a  bugbear,  was  proved  beyond  the 
oussibility  of  farther  doubt. 

T^ie  QMra  of  the  Lord  Keeper  became  very  serious.     S^ince  the  Claim  of 
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Rigbt,  tbn  pofi-er  of  appealing  from  the  decisions  of  the  citil  oonrt  to  the 
EstatCH  of  Parliament,  which  had  formerly  been  held  inoompetent*  had  in 
many  instinces  been  claimed,  and  in  some  allowed,  and  he  had  no  small 
reason  to  apprehend  the  issue,  if  the  English  House  of  Lords  should  be 
disposed  to  act  upon  an  appeal  from  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  "forremoid 
in  law."  It  would  resolve  into  an  equitable  claim,  and  be  decided,  perhaps, 
upon  the  broad  principles  of  justice,  which  were  not  quite  so  favourable  to 
the  Lord  Keeper  as  those  of  strict  law.  Besides,  judging,  though  most 
inaccurately,  from  courts  which  he  had  himself  known  in  the  unhappy 
times  preceding  the  Scottish  Union,  the  Keeper  might  have  too  much  right 
to  thinK,  that  in  the  House  to  which  his  lawsuits  were  to  be  transferred,  the 
oil  maxim  might  prevail  in  Scotland  which  was  too  well  recoenixed  in 
former  times, — **  Show  me  the  man,  and  V\\  show  you  the  law."  The  hieh 
and  unbiassed  character  of  English  judicial  proceedings  was  then  little 
known  in  Scotland ;  and  the  extension  of  them  to  that  country  was  one  of 
the  most  valuable  advantages  which  it  gained  b^  the  Union.  But  this  was 
a  blessing  which  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  had  lived  under  another  system, 
could  not  have  the  means  of  foreseeing.  In  the  loss  of  his  political  conse- 
quence, he  anticipated  the  loss  of  his  lawsuit.  Meanwhile,  ever^  report 
which  reached  him  served  to  render  the  success  of  the  Marquis's  intrigues 
the  more  probable,  and  the  Lord  Keeper  began  to  think  it  indispensable, 
that  he  should  look  round  for  some  kind  of  protection  against  the  coming 
storm.  The  timidity  of  his  temper  induced  him  to  adopt  measnres  of  com- 
promise and  conciliation.  The  affair  of  the  wild  bull,  properly  managed, 
might,  he  thought,  be  made  to  facilitate  a  personal  communication  and 
reconciliation  betwixt  the  Master  and  himself.  He  would  then  learn,  if 
po88ibIe,  what  his  own  ideas  were  of  the  extent  of  his  rights,  and  the  means 
of  enforcing  them ;  and  perhaps  matters  might  be  brought  to  a  compromise, 
where  one  party  was  wealthy,  and  the  other  so  very  poor.  A  reconciliation 
with  Ravenswood  was  likelv  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  play  his  own 

game  with  the  Marquis  of  A .     "  And  besiaes,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  it 

will  be  an  act  of  generosity  to  raise  up  the  heir  of  this  distressed  family ; 
and  if  he  16  to  be  warmly  and  effectually  befriended  by  the  new  govern- 
ment, who  knows  but  my  virtue  may  prove  its  own  reward  V* 

Thus  thought  Sir  William  Ashton,  covering  with  no  unusual  self-<lclusian 
his  interested  views  with  a  hue  of  virtue ;  and  having  attained  this  point, 
his  fancy  strayed  still  further.  He  began  to  bethink  himself,  "that  if 
Ravenswood  was  to  have  a  distinguished  place  of  power  and  tnist-^and  if 
such  a  union  should  sopite  the  heavier  part  of  his  unadjusted  claim»^thore 
might  be  worse  matches  for  his  daughter  Lucy — ^the  Master  might  be  reponed 
against  the  attainder  —  Lord  Ravenswood  was  an  ancient  title,  and  the 
alliance  would,  in  some  measure,  legitimate  his  own  possession  of  the  mater 

1)art  of  the  Master's  spoils,  and  make  the  surrender  of  the  rest  a  subject  of 
ess  bitter  regret." 

With  these  mingled  and  multifarious  plans  occupying  his  head,  the  Lord 
Keener  availed  himself  of  my  Lord  Bittlebrain's  repeated  invitation  to  his 
residence,  and  thus  came  within  a  very  few  miles  of  Wolfs  Crag.  Here  he 
found  the  lord  of  the  mansion  absent,  but  was  courteously  received  by  the 
lady,  who  expected  her  husband's  immediate  return.  She  expressed  her 
particular  delight  at  seeing  Miss  Ashton,  and  appointed  the  hounds  to  be 
taken  out  for  the  Lord  Keeper's  special  amusement  He  readily  entered 
int(»  the  proposal,  as  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  reconnoitre  Wolfs  Crag, 
and  perhaps  to  make  some  ac(^uaintance  with  the  owner,  if  he  should  be 
tempted  from  his  desolate  mansion  by  the  chase.  Lockhard  had  his  oixlers 
to  endeavour  on  his  part  to  make  some  acquaintance  with  the  inmates  of 
the  castle,  and  we  have  seen  how  he  played  his  part. 

The  accidental  storm  did  more  to  farther  the  Lord  Keeper's  plan  of  fomn 
ing  a  personal  acquaintance  with  young  Ravenswood,  than  ii  a  most  san- 
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piine  expectations  <x)iild  have  anticipated.  His  fear  of  the  young  noble* 
man's  personal  resentment  had  greatly  decreased,  since  he  considered  hio> 
as  formidable  from  his  legal  claims,  and  the  means  he  might  have  ol 
enforcing  them.  But  although  he  thought,  not  unreasonably,  that  only 
desperate  circumstances  drove  men  on  desperate  measures,  it  was  not  with- 
out a  cMret  terror,  which  shook  his  heart  within  him,  that  he  first  felt  him- 
self enclosed  within  the  desolate  Tower  of  Wolfs  Crag ;  a  place  so  well 
fitted,  from  solitude  and  strength,  to  be  a  scene  of  violence  and  vengeance. 
The  stern  reception  at  first  given  to  them  by  the  Master  of  Ravenswood, 
and  the  difficulty  he  felt  in  explaining  to  that  injured  nobleman  what  guests 
were  under  the  shelter  of  his  roof,  did  not  soothe  these  alanns ;  so  that 
when  Sir  William  Ashton  heard  the  door  of  the  court-yard  shut  behind  him 
with  violence,  the  words  of  Alice  rung  in  his  ears,  "  that  he  had  drawn  on 
matters  too  hardly  with  so  fierce  a  race  as  those  of  Ravenswood,  and  that 
they  would  bide  their  time  to  be  avenged." 

The  subsequent  frankness  of  the  Mai<ter's  hospitality,  as  their  acquaint- 
ance increased,  abated  the  apprehensions  these  recollections  were  calculated 
to  excite ;  and  it  did  not  escape  Sir  William  Ashton,  that  it  was  to  Lucy's 
grace  and  beauty  he  owed  the  change  in  their  host's  behaviour. 

All  these  thoughts  thronged  upon  him  when  he  took  possession  of  the 
secret  chamber.  The  iron  Tamp,  the  unfurnished  apartment,  more  resem- 
bling a  prison  than  a  place  of  ordinary  repose,  the  hoarse  and  ceaseless 
sound  of  the  waves  rushing  against  the  base  of  the  rock  on  which  the  castle 
was  founded,  saddened  and  perplexed  his  mind.  To  his  own  successful 
machinations,  the  ruin  of  the  family  had  been  in  a  great  measure  owing, 
but  his  disposition  was  crafty  and  not  cruel ;  so  that  actually  to  witness  the 
desolation  and  distress  he  had  himself  occasioned,  was  as  painful  to  him  as 
it  would  be  to  the  humane  mistress  of  a  family  to  superintend  in  person 
the  execution  of  the  lambs  and  poultry  which  are  killed  by  her  own  direc- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  when  ne  thought  of  the  alternative  of  restoring 
to  Ravenswood  a  large  proportion  of  his  spoils,  or  of  adopting,  as  an  ally 
and  member  of  his  own  family,  the  heir  of  this  impoverished  house,  he  feft 
as  the  spider  may  be  supposed  to  do,  when  his  whole  web,  the  intricacies 
of  which  had  been  planned  with  so  much  art,  is  destroyed  by  the  chance 
■weep  of  a  broom.  And  then,  if  he  should  commit  himself  too  far  in  this 
matter,  it  gave  rise  to  a  perilous  question  which  many  a  ^ood  husband, 
when  under  temptation  to  act  as  a  free  agent,  has  asked  himself  without 
being  able  to  return  a  satisfactory  answer ;  **  What  will  my  wife — what  will 
Lady  Ashton  say  f "  On  the  whole,  he  came  at  length  to  the  resolution  in 
which  minds  of  a  weaker  cast  so  often  take  refuge.  He  resolved  to  watch 
9vents,  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances  as  they  occurred,  and  regulate 
his  conduct  accordingly.  In  this  spirit  of  temporizing  policy,  he  at  length 
3omposed  his  mind  to  rest. 


Chapter  tjiB  liitBBntji. 

**  A  MfM  note  I  htv»  aboat  ma  for  yoa,  for  the  delrreiy  of  which  jma  moft 
•SBOM  BIS.  U  is  u  oSbr  that  frieiMlship  calia  uprm  me  to  do.  and  no  waj 
oflenaive  to  yoa,  linoe  1  dedre  nothiag  bat  rixht  upon  both  ■idea.'* 

Kiaa  AXD  NO  Knro* 

W  HEN  Ravenswood  and  his  guest  met  m  the  mominp-,  the  gloom  of  the 
Master's  spirit  had  in  part  returned.  He,  also,  had  piuised  a  night  rather 
oi  reflection  than  of  slumber;  and  the  feelings  which  he  'H)uld  not  bat 

i2 
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entertain  tovvnrdji  Lucy  Ash  ton,  had  to  support  a  Bevere  conflict  acainat 
those  which  he  had  ho  long  nourished  against  ner  father.  To  clasp  in  mend- 
ship  the  hand  of  the  enemy  of  his  house,  to  entertain  him  under  his  roofL 
to  exchange  with  him  the  courtesies  and  the  kindness  of  domestic  familiaritj 
was  a 'degradation  which  his  proud  spirit  could  not  be  bent  to  without  a 
straggle.  « 

But  the  ice  being  once  broken,  the  Lord  Keeper  was  resolved  it  should 
not  have  time  again  to  freeze.  It  had  been  part  of  his  plan  to  stun  and 
confuse  Ravenswood's  ideas,  bv  a  complicated  and  technical  statement  of 
the  matters  which  had  been  in  debate  betwixt  their  &milies,  justly  thinkine 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  youth  of  his  age  to  follow  the  expositions  of 
a  practical  lawyer,  concerning  actions  of  coo^t  and  reckoning,  and  of  mul* 
tiplepoindings,  and  adjudications  and  wadsets,  proper  and  improper,  and 
poindings  of  the  ground,  and  declarations  of  the  expiry  of  the  legal.  Thus, 
thought  Sir  William,  I  shall  have  all  the  grace  of  appearing  perfectly  com- 
municative, while  my  party  will  derive  very  little  advantage  from  anything 
I  may  tell  him.  lie  tnerefore  took  Ravenswood  aside  into  the  deep  receas 
of  a  window  in  the  hall,  and  resuming  the  discourse  of  the  preceding  evening, 
expressed  a  hope  that  his  young  friend  would  assume  some  patience,  in  order 
to  near  him  enter  into  a  minute  and  explanatory  detail  of  those  unfortunate 
circumstances,  in  which  his  late  honourable  father  had  stood  at  variance 
with  the  Lord  Keeper.  The  Master  of  Ravenswood  coloured  highly,  but 
was  silent ;  and  the  Lord  Keeper,  though  not  greatlv  approving  the  sudden 
heightening  of  his  auditor's  complexion,  commenced  the  history  of  a  bond 
for  twenty  thousand  marks,  advanced  by  his  father,  to  the  father  of  AUaaa 
Lord  Ravenswood,  and  was  proceeding  to  detail  the  executorial  proceedings 
by  which  this  large  sum  had  been  rendered  a  debUum  fundi^  when  he  waa 
interrupted  by  the  Master. 

"  It  is  not  in  this  place,"  he  said,  "  that  I  can  hear  Sir  William  Ashton'a 
explanation  of  the  matters  in  question  between  us.  It  is  not  here,  where 
my  father  died  of  a  broken  heart,  that  I  can  with  decency  or  temper  inves- 
tigate the  cause  of  his  distress.  I  might  remember  that  I  was  a  son,  and 
forget  the  duties  of  a  host.  A  time,  however,  there  must  come,  when  these 
things  shall  be  discussed  in  a  place  and  in  a  presence,  where  both  of  us  will 
have  equal  freedom  to  speak  and  to  hear." 

"  Any  time,"  the  Lord  Keeper  said,  "  any  place,  was  alike  to  those  who 
sought  nothing  but  justice.  Yet  it  would  seem  he  was,  in  fairness,  entitled 
to  some  premonition  respecting  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Master  proposed 
to  impugn  the  whole  train  of  legal  proceedings,  which  had  been  so  well  and 
ripely  advised  in  the  only  courts  competent." 

"  Sir  William  Ashton,"  answered  the  Master,  with  warmth,  "  the  lands 
which  vou  now  occupy  were  granted  to  my  remote  ancestor  for  services  done 
with  his  sword  against  the  English  invaders.  How  they  have  glided  from 
us  by  a  train  of  proceedings  that  seem  to  be  neither  sale,  nor  mortgage,  nor 
adjudication  for  debt,  but  a  nondescript  and  entangled  mixture  of  all  these 
rights  —  how  annual  rent  has  been  accumulated  upon  principal,  and  no 
nook  or  coign  of  legal  advantage  left  unoccupied,  until  our  interest  in  our 
hereditary  property  seems  to  have  melted  away  like  an  icicle  in  thaw — all 
this  you  understand  better  than  I  do.  I  am  willing,  however,  to  suppose, 
from  the  frankness  of  your  conduct  towards  me,  that  I  may  in  a  great 
measure  have  mistaken  your  personal  character,  and  that  things  may  nave 
appeared  right  and  fitting  to  you,  a  skilful  and  practised  lawyer,  which  to 
my  ignorant  understanding  seem  very  little  short  of  injustice  and  gross 
oppression." 

"  And  yon,  my  dear  Master,"  answered  Sir  William,  "  you,  permit  me  to 
say.  have  been  equally  misrepresented  to  me.  I  was  taught  to  believe  you 
a  fierce,  imperious,  hot-headed  youth,  ready,  at  the  slightest  provocation,  tc^ 
throw  y^ur  sword  into  the  scales  of  justice,  and  to  appeul  to  those  rude  and 
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forcible  measures  from  which  civil  polity  has  long  protected  the  people  of 
Scotland.  Then,  since  we  were  mutually  mistaken  in  each  otner,  why 
should  not  the  young  nobleman  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  old  lawyer,  while 
at  least,  he  explains  the  points  of  difference  betwixt  them  ?" 

"  No,  my  lord/'  answered  Ravenswood ;  "  it  is  in  the  house  of  British 
Peers,*  whose  honour  must  be  equal  to  their  rank  —  it  is  in  the  court  of  lasi 
nsort  that  we  must  parley  together.  The  belted  lords  of  Britain,  her  ancient 
peers,  must  decide,  if  it  is  their  will  that  a  house,  not  the  least  noble  of  their 
members,  shall  be  stripped  of  their  possessions,  the  reward  of  the  patriotism 
of  generations,  as  the  pawn  of  a  wretched  mechanic  becomes  forfeit  to  the 
usurer  the  instant  the  hour  of  redemption  has  passed  away.  If  they  yield 
to  the  grasping  severity  of  the  creditor,  and  to  the  gnawing  usury  that  oats 
into  our  lands  as  motliis  into  a  raiment,  it  will  be  of  more  evil  consequence 
to  them  and  their  posterity  than  to  Edgar  Ravenswood  —  I  shall  still  have 
my  sword  and  my  cloak,  and  can  follow  the  profession  of  arms  wherever  a 
trumpet  shall  sound.'' 

As  he  pronounced  these  words,  in  a  firm  vet  melancholy  tone,  he  raised 
his  eyes,  and  suddenly  encountered  those  of  Lucy  Ashton,  who  had  stolen 
unawares  on  their  interview,  and  observed  her  looks  fastened  on  them  with 
an  expression  of  enthusiastic  interest  and  admiration,  which  had  wrapt  her 
for  a  moment  beyond  the  fear  of  discovery.  The  noble  form  and  fine  fea- 
tures of  Ravenswood,  fired  with  the  pride  of  birth  and  sense  of  internid 
dignity — the  mellow  and  expressive  tones  of  his  voice,  the  desolate  state  of 
his  fortunes,  and  the  indifference  with  which  he  seemed  to  endure  and  to 
dare  the  worst  that  might  befall,  rendered  him  a  dangerous  object  of  con- 
templation for  a  maiden  already  too  much  disposed  to  dwell  upon  recollec- 
tions connected  with  him.  When  their  eyes  encountered  each  other,  both 
blushed  deeply,  conscious  of  some  strong  internal  emotion,  and  shunned 
again  to  meet  each  other's  looks. 

Sir  William  Ashton  had,  of  course,  closely  watched  the  expression  of 
their  countenances.  ''I  need  fear,"  said  he  internally,  "neitner  Parlia- 
ment nor  protestation ;  I  have  an  effectual  mode  of  reconciling  myself  with 
this  hot-tempered  young  fellow,  in  case  he  shall  become  formidable.     The 

g resent  object  is,  at  all  events,  to  avoid  committing  ourselves.     The  hook  is 
xed ;  we  will  not  strain  the  line  too  soon — ^it  is  as  well  to  reserve  the  privi- 
lege of  slipping  it  loose,  if  we  do  not  find  the  fish  worth  landing." 

In  this  selfish  and  cruel  calculation  upon  the  supposed  attachment  of 
Ravenswood  to  Lucy,  he  was  so  far  from  considering  tne  pain  he  might  give 
to  the  former,  by  thus  dall^ving  with  his  affections,  that  he  even  did  not 
think  upon  the  risk  of  involving  his  own  daughter  in  the  perils  of  an  unfor- 
tunate passion ;  as  if  her  predilection,  which  could  not  escape  his  attention, 
were  like  the  flame  of  a  taper,  which  misht  be  lighted  or  extinguished  at 
pleasure.  But  Providence  had  prepared  a  dreadful  requital  for  this  keen 
observer  of  human  passions,  who  had  spent  his  life  in  securing  advantages 
Co  himself  by  artfully  working  upon  the  passions  of  others. 

Caleb  Balderston  now  came  to  announce  that  breakfast  was  prepared ; 
for,  in  those  days  of  substantial  feeding,  the  relics  of  the  supper  amply  fur- 

*  niie  pcMTpr  <<,nppeal  fruiti  the  Court  of  Sflssion,  the  Sapreroc  Jad^ea  of  Scotland.  Ui  the  Scottish  Parii*. 

mtnd,  in  raaesof  6ivil  nftht.  wast  dmrrelj  dehateil  hefuro  the  Uiiioii.    It  waa  a  privilefte  hiidily  deiiirabie  for 

hesabjflci.a*  the  cjcamiuMljoti  and  oocaaional  rpverisal  tt(  their  sentencea  in  ParliMiiieiit,  mijirht  mrve  aa  a 

fineeM  iiiMm  the  jiHlpm>,  which  ihev  Kreatl]r  reqaired  at  a  time  when  they  were  much  mora  diNtiaifuiKhed  for 

WkiiI  knowledi^e  than  §ar  uprirhineie«  and  iiiteantv 

Thf  nwnibera  of  the  Faculiy  or  Advucatea.  (mi  t^e  Scottish  tiarriatern  ara  termed,}  in  the  year  lG7<l.iiiconed 
rfaa  violent  diai4eaBur«  of  the  Ciiiiri  uf  Seanion.  on  arcoaot  of  tlieir  rcfbaal  to  remiuiice  the  nthi  of  a[>pmil  to 
tWiuinieiit;  and.  by^very  arbitrary  procedure,  the  majority  of  Uie  number  were  bnniahMi  from  fvduiburxh, 
«nd  ooo«e<id<*otly  depRved  of  thfir  profeiwiounl  nracticn  for  wverul  ims^'ions  <*r  termit.  Bui,  by  ihr  irticlea 
•  f  the  *ini«ia.  an  appeal  to  the  Bhlisb  Hiunw  of  Peera  has  Vmea  McunNl  tii  tli«  Srutiibh  aulifect.  aod  that  right 
mta.  no  tSjubt,  hail  its  influeutui  iii  furiuiiicthe  impMflisil  nod  iadependeiil  cliuntcler.  winch,  uiaek  OMiiniry  tc 
(lie  piaetioe  of  their  prMlfcemors.  the  JodK«^of  the  Court  of  Sfv^ion  liave  since  disnlayed. 

it  is  e««y  to  cnaoeiva,  thai  an  old  lawyer,  like  the  d*ni  Keeper  in  the  text,  should  l'e<*l  alarm  at  Uie  italf* 
meMirivea  in  Iiik  favour,  uiion  frroumis  of  strict  pen.it  law.  Immov  hnniffhl  to  uppeMi  uii<lf>r  :i  imw  mid  dr  *  * 
prtirrd*>'<r  mi  a  Hifiirt  fminan'ly  iiuimrtial.  and  pecidurlj  nHired  bjr  C4Nu«Nlermiiotui  nf  m|iiii>- 

Ik  ^mriirt  atliu ju«  of  thin  Wttrkrtlua  Idgml  distuietiau  was  not  snflficieHlIf  eKiiliUued. 
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nisbed  forth  the  morning  meal.  Neither  did  he  foreet  to  present  to  Cb< 
Lord  Keeper,  with  great  reverence,  a  morning-draught  in  a  large  pewtef 
cup,  garnished  with  leayes  of  parsley  and  scurvy-grass.  He  craved  pardon, 
of  coarse,  for  having  omitted  to  serve  it  in  the  great  silver  standing  cup  ai 
behoved,  beine  that  it  was  at  present  in  a  silversmith's  in  Edinburgh,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  overlaid  with  m\t. 

"In  Edinburgh  lixe  enoueh,"  said  Ravenswood ;  "but  in  what  place,  or 
for  what  purpose,  I  am  afraid  neither  jou  nor  I  know." 

"  Aweel !"  said  Caleb,  peevishly,  "  there's  a  man  standing  at  the  eate 
already  this  morning — that's  ae  thing  that  I  ken — Does  your  honour  Ken 
whether  ye  will  speak  wi'  him  or  no  ?" 

"  Does  he  wish  to  speak  with  me,  Caleb  ?" 

"  Less  will  not  serve  him,"  said  Caleb ;  **  but  ye  had  best  take  a  visie  of 
him  throuj^h  the  wicket  before  opening  the  gate — it's  no  every  ane  we  suld 
let  into  this  castle." 

**  What  I  do  you  suppose  him  to  be  a  messenger  come  to  arrest  me  foi 
debt?"  said  Ravenswood. 

"  A  messenger  arrest  ^our  honour  for  debt,  and  in  your  castle  of  Wolfs 
Crag !  —  Your  honour  is  jesting  wi'  auld  Caleb  this  morning."  However, 
he  whispered  in  his  ear  as  he  followed  him  out,  "  I  would  be  loath  to  do 
ony  decent  man  a  prejudice  in  your  honour's  ^de  opinion ;  but  I  would  tak 
twa  looks  o'  that  cnield  before  I  let  him  within  these  walls." 

He  was  not  an  officer  of  the  law,  however ;  being  no  less  a  person  than 
Ca)*tain  Craicengelt,  with  his  nose  as  red  as  a  comfortable  cup  of  brandy 
oouM  make  it,  his  laced  cocked-hat  set  a  little  aside  upon  the  top  of  his 
blat  k  riding  periwig,  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  pistols  at  his  holsters,  and 
his  i^erson  arrayed  m  a  riding  suit,  laid  over  with  tarnished  lace, — ^the  verj 
moi-Kl  of  one  who  would  say,  Stand,  to  a  true  man. 

When  the  Master  had  recognized  him,  he  ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened. 
"I  sap\)ose,"  he  said,  "Captain  Craigengelt,  there  are  no  such  weighty 
mattei4  betwixt  you  and  me,  but  may  be  discussed  in  this  place.  I  have 
company  in  the  castle  at  present,  and  the  terms  upon  which  we  last  parted 
must  oxowsn  my  asking  you  to  make  part  of  them." 

Craigiu,;elt,  although  possessing  tne  very  perfection  of  impudence,  waa 
tomewhal  nbashed  by  this  unfavourable  reception.  "  He  had  no  intention," 
he  tfteid,  "ti»  force  himself  upon  the  Master  of  Raven swood's  hospitality — he 
was  in  the  honourable  service  of  bearing  a  message  to  him  from  a  friend, 
othervtrise  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  should  not  have  had  reason  to  com- 
plain of  this  intrusion." 

"  Let  it  be  short,  sir,"  said  the  Master,  "  for  that  will  be  the  best  apology. 
Who  is  the  gentleman  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  your  services  as  a  mes- 
senger ?" 

"  M^  friend  Mr.  Hayston  of  Bucklaw,"  answered  Craigengelt,  with  con- 
scious importance,  and  that  confidence  which  the  acknowledged  courage  of 
bis  principal  inspired,  "who  conceives  himself  to  have  been  treated  by  yon 
with  something  much  short  of  the  respect  which  he  had  reason  to  demand* 
and  therefore  is  resolved  to  exact  satisfaction.  I  bring  with  me,"  said  he, 
taking  a  pieee  of  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  "  the  precise  Icn^h  of  his  sword ; 
and  ae  requests  you  vrill  meet  him,  accompanied  by  a  friend;  and  equally 
armed,  at  any  place  vrithin  a  mile  of  the  castle,  when  I  shall  give  attendance 
as  umpire,  or  second,  on  his  behoof." 

"  Satisfaction  —  and  equal  arms  I"  repeated  Ravenswood,  who,  the  reader 
will  recollect,  had  no  reason  to  suppose  he  had  ^iven  the  slightest  offence  to 
his  late  inmate  —  "upon  my  word,  Captain  Craigengelt,  either  you  have  in- 
vented the  most  improbable  falsehood  that  ever  came  into  the  mind  of  such 
a  person,  or  your  morning-draught  has  been  somewhat  of  the*  strongest 
Wnat  could  |  ersuade  Bucklaw  to  send  mo  such  a  message  ?" 

"  For  that,  sir,"  replied  Craigengelt,  "  1  am  desired  to  rct&r  you  *jo  what^ 
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in  duly  to  mj  friend,  I  am  to  term  your  inhospitality  in  excluding  him  from 
your  house  without  reasons  assigned/' 

"  It  is  impof^ible,"  replied  the  Master ;  "  he  cannot  be  such  a  fool  as  tA 
int'irpret  actual  necessity  as  an  insult  Nor  do  I  believe,  that,  knowing  my 
opinion  of  jou,  Captain,  he  would  have  employed  t^e  senices  of  so  slight 
ftad  inconsiderable  a  person  as  yourself  upon  such  an  errand,  as  I  certainly 
could  expect  no  man  of  honour  to  act  witn  you  in  the  office  of  umpire." 

'*  I  slight  and  inconsiderable !"  said  Craigengtlt,  raising  his  voice,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  his  cutlass ;  "  if  it  were  not  that  the  quarrel  of  my  frieud 
craves  the  precedence,  and  is  in  dependence  before  my  own,  I  would  give 

you  to  understand " 

**  I  can  understand  nothing  upon  your  explanation,  Captain  Craigtsngelt 
Be  satisfied  of  that,  and  oblige  me  with  your  departure/' 

**  D n  I"  muttered  the  bully ;  **  and  is  this  the  answer  which  I  am  to 

carry  back  to  an  honourable  message  ?" 

**  Tell  the  laird  of  Bucklaw,"  answered  Ravenswood,  "  if  you  are  really 
sent  by  him,  that  when  he  sends  me  his  cause  of  grievance  by  a  person 
fitting  to  carry  such  an  errand  betwixt  him  and  me,  I  will  either  explain  it 
or  maintain  it." 

'*  Then,  Master,  you  will  at  least  cause  to  be  returned  to  Hayston,  by  my 
hands,  his  property  which  is  remaining  in  your  possession." 

"  Whatever  property  Bucklaw  may  have  left  behind  him,  sir,"  replied 
the  Master,  "  shall  be  returned  to  him  by  my  servant,  as  jou  do  not  show 
me  any  credentials  from  him  which  entitle  you  to  receive  it." 

"Well,  Master,"  said  Captain  Craigengelt,  with  malice  which  even  his 
fear  of  the  consequences  oould  not  suppress, — **  you  have  this  morning  done 
me  an  egregious  wrong  and  dishonour,  but  far  more  to  jrourself.  A  castle, 
indeed  I"  he  continued,  looking  around  him ;  '*  why,  this  is  worse  than  a 
coupe-fforge  house,  where  they  receive  travellers  to  plunder  them  of  their 
property." 

"  You  insolent  rascal,"  said  the  Master,  raising  his  cane,  and  malcing  a 
grasp  at  the  Captain's  bridle,  "  if  yon  do  VkO\  depart  without  uttering  another 
syllable,  I  will  batoon  you  to  death." 

At  the  motion  of  the  Master  towards  him  the  bully  turned  so  rapidly 
round,  that  with  some  difficulty  he  escaped  throwing  down  his  horse,  whose 
hoofs  struck  fire  from  the  rocky  pavement  in  every  direction.  Recovering 
riim,  however,  with  the  bridle,  he  pushed  for  the  gate,  and  rode  sharply 
back  ^ain  in  the  direction  of  the  village. 

As  Mvenswood  turned  round  to  leave  the  court-yard  after  this  dialogue, 
he  found  that  the  Lord  Keeper  had  descended  from  the  hall,  and  witnessed, 
though  at  the  distance  proscribed  by  politeness,  his  interview  vnth  Craig- 
engelt. 

'*  I  have  seen,"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  "  that  gentleman's  face,  and  at  no 
great  distance  of  time — his  name  is  Craig — Craig — something,  is  it  not  ?" 

''  Craigengelt  is  the  fellow's  name,"  said  the  Master,  "  at  least  that  by 
which  he  passes  at  present." 

**  Crai|r-in-gailt,"  said  Caleb,  punning  upon  the  word  craig^  which  ia 
Scotch  si^ifies  throat ;  '*  if  he  is  Craig-in-guilt  just  now,  he  is  as  likely  to 
be  Craig-in-peril  as  ony  chield  I  ever  saw —  the  loon  has  woodie  written  on 
tis  very  visouomy,  and  I  wad  wager  twa  and  a  pUck  that  hemp  plaits  his 
iravat  yet." 

"You  understand  physiognomy,  good  Mr.  Caleb,"  said  the  Keeper, 
smiling ;  *'  I  assure  you  the  gentleman  has  been  near  such  a  consummation 
before  now — for  I  most  distinctly  recollect,  that,  upon  occasion  of  a  journey 
which  I  made  about  a  fortnight  ago  to  Edinburgh,  I  saw  Mr.  Craigengelt, 
dr  whatever  is  his  name,  undergo  a  severe  examination  before  the  Privy 
Council." 

'•Upon  what  account?"  sud  the  Master  of  ^venswood,  witl.  comt 
irterest 
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The    luebticv/i  led  immediately  to  a  tale  which  the  Lord  Keeper  had  been 
very  acxious  to  introduce,  when  he  could  find  a  eraceful  and  fitting  oppor 
tunity.     He  took  hold  of  the  Master's  arm,  and  Ted  him  back  towards  the 
bill.     **  The  answer  to  your  question,"  he  said,  **  though  it  is  a  ridiculoua 
business,  is'only  fit  for  your  own  ear." 

As  tiiey  entered  the  hall,  he  again  took  the  Master  apart  into  one  of  the 
recesses  of  the  window,  where  it  will  be  easily  believed  that  Miss  AshtOD 
did  not  venture  again  to  intrude  upon  their  conference. 


^^\/V\/W>N/W\AAAAyV/SA/\A/WW%A/W%/\'N/\A/V\/V/\/\/\A/V%A/V^\^W> 


^    C|ia]iht  till  Iroentttntlf. 

-—  Hera  is  a  flilher  now. 
Will  track  hit  daughter  fur  a  foreign  Tenture, 
ftfake  her  the  stop  R«p  to  some  cauker'd  fend. 
Or  (ling  brr  o'er,  like  JnoMh,  To  the  fisfaea, 
To  appease  the  sea  at  highest 

Aromtmoim. 

The  Lord  Keeper  opened  his  discourse  with  an  appearance  of  unconceni, 
markine,  however,  very  carefully,  the  effect  of  his  communication  upon 
young  Kavenswood. 

**  xou  are  aware,"  he  said,  **  my  young  friend,  that  suspicion  is  the  natu- 
ral vice  of  our  unsettled  times,  and  exposes  the  best  and  wisest  of  us  tc 
the  imposition  of  artful  rascals.  If  I  had  been  disposed  to  listen  to  such 
the  other  day,  or  even  if  I  had  been  the  wily  politician  which  you  have 
been  taught  to  believe  me,  you.  Master  of  Ravenswood,  instead  of^  being  at 
freedom,  and  with  full  liberty  to  solicit  and  act  against  me  as  you  please, 
in  defence  of  what  tou  suppose  to  be  your  rights,  would  have  been  in  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  or  some  o^'her  state  prison ;  or,  if  you  had  escaped  that 
destiny,  it  must  have  been  by  flight  to  a  foreign  country,  and  at  the  risk  of 
a  sentence  of  fugitation." 

.  "  My  Lord  Keeper,"  said  the  Master,  *'  I  think  you  would  not  jest  on  such 
a  subject — yet  it  seems  impossible  you  can  be  in  earnest." 

'*  Innocence,"  said  the  Ix)rd  Keeper,  **  is  also  confident,  and  sometimes, 
though  very  excusably,  presumptuously  so." 

**  I  do  not  understand,"  said  kavenswood,  "  how  a  consciousness  of  inno- 
cence can  be,  in  any  case,  accounted  presumf>tuous." 

"  Imprudent,  at  least,  it  may  be  caUed,"  said  Sir  William  Ashton,  "  since 
it  is  apt  to  lead  us  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  sufficiently  evident  to 
others,  of  which,  in  fact,  we  are  only  conscious  ourselves.  I  have  known 
a  rogue,  for  this  very  reason,  make  abetter  defence  than  an  innocent  man 
could  have  done  in  the  same  circumstances  of  suspicion.  Having  no  con- 
sciousness of  innocence  to  support  him,  such  a  fellow  applies  himself  to  all 
the  advantages  which  the  law  will  afford  him,  and  sometimes  (if  his  counsel 
be  men  of  talent,)  succeeds  in  compelling  hlsjudges  to  receive  him  as  inno- 
cent. I  remember  the  celebrated  case  of  Sir  Coolie  Condiddle,  of  Con- 
diddle,  who  was  tried  for  theft  under  trust,  of  which  all  the  world  knew 
him  guilty,  and  yet  was  not  only  acquitted,  but  lived  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
hnnester  folk." 

'*  Allow  me  to  beg  you  will  return  to  the  point,"  said  the  Master ;  **  yoa 
seemed  to  say  that  I  had  suffered  under  some  suspicion." 

"  Suspicion,  Master?  —  ay,  truly  —  and  I  can  show  you  the  proofs  of  it: 
ff^  I  happen  only  to  have  them  with  me. — Here,  Lockhai  i" — His  .ictendani 
;*ame  —  **  Fetch  me  the  little  private  mail  w^ith  the  padlocks,  thai  I  r  com 
niemied  lo  your  particular  charge— d'ye  hear  ?" 
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'*  Yevi.  rtf  lord.''  Lockhard  vanished;  and  the  Keeper  continued,  as  if 
half  speaking  to  himself. 

"  I  think  the  papers  are  with  me  —  I  think  so,  for  as  I  was  to  be  ir  tlii# 
country,  it  was  natural  for  me  to  bring  them  with  me.     I  have  them,  how 
ever,  at  Ravenswood  Castle,  that  I  am  sure  of — so  perhaps- you  migh^ 
condescend *' 

Here  Lockhard  entered,  and  put  the  leathern  scrutoire,  or  mail-box,  intc 
his  hands.  The  Keeper  produced  one  or  two  papers,  respecting  the  in 
formation  laid  before  the  Privy  Council  concerning  the  riot,  as  it  wsf 
termed,  at  the  funeral  of  Allan  Lord  Ravenswood,  and  the  active  share  he 
had  himself  taken  in  quashing  the  proceedings  against  the  Master.  ThOMe 
documents  had  been  selected  witn  care,  so  as  to  irritate  the  natural 
curiosity  of  Ravenswood  upon  such  a  subject,  without  gratifying  it,  yet  to 
show  that  Sir  William  JLsnton  had  acted  upon  that  trying  occasion  the 
part  of  an  advocate  and  peacemaker  betwixt  him  and  the  jealous  au- 
thorities of  the  day.  Having  furnished  his  host  with  such  subjects  for 
examination,  the  Lord  Keeper  went  to  the  breakfast-table,  and  entered  into 
light  conversation,  addressed  partly  to  old  Caleb,  whose  resentment  against 
the  usurper  of  the  Castle  of  Ravenswood  began  to  be  softened  by  his 
&miliarity,  and  partly  to  his  daughter. 

After  perusing  these  papers,  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  remained  for  a 
minute  or  two  with  his  hand  pressed  against  his  brow,  in  deep  and  pro- 
found meditation.  He  then  again  ran  his  eye  hastily  over  the  papers,  as  if 
desirous  of  discovering  in  them  some  deep  purpose,  or  some  mark  of  fabri- 
cation, which  had  escaped  him  at  first  perusal.  Apparently  the  second 
reading  confirmed  the  opinion  which  had  pressed  upon  him  at  the  first,  for 
be  started  from  the  stone  bench  on  which  he  was  sitting,  and,  going  to  the 
Lord  Keeper,  took  his  hand,  and,  strongly  pressing  it,  asked  his  pardon 
repeatedljf  for  the  injustice  he  had  done  him,  when  it  appeared  he  was 
experiencing,  at  his  hands,  the  benefit  of  protection  to  his  person,  and 
vindication  to  his  character. 

The  statesman  received  these  acknowledgments  at  first  with  well-feigned 
surprise,  and  then  with  an  affectation  of  frank  cordialitv.  The  tears  began 
already  to  start  from  Lucv's  blue  eyes  at  viewing  this  unexpected  and 
moving  scene.  To  see  the  Master,  late  so  haughty  and  reserved,  and  whom 
she  had  always  sunposed  the  injured  person,  supplicating  her  father  for 
forgiveness,  was  a  change  at  once  surpnsing,  flattering,  and  affecting. 

"  Dry  your  eyes,  Lucy,"  said  her  father ;  **  why  should  you  weep  because 
your  father,  though  a  lawyer,  is  discovered  to  be  a  fair  and  honourable 
man? — ^What  have  you  to  thank  me  for,  my  dear  Master,"  he  continued, 
addressing  Ravenswood,  "that  you  would  not  have  done  in  my  case? 
'  Suum  caique  iribuito,*  was  the  Roman  justice,  and  I  learned  it  when  I 
studied  Justinian.  Besides,  have  ye  not  overpaid  me  a  thousand  times,  in 
saving  the  life  of  this  dear  child  ?" 

"  xes,"  answered  the  Master,  in  all  the  remorse  of  self-accusation ;  **  but 
the  little  service  /  did  was  an  act  of  mere  brutal  instinct ;  your  defence  of 
my  cause,  when  you  knew  how  ill  I  thought  of  you,  and  how  much  I  was 
disposed  to  be  your  enemy,  was  an  act  of  generous,  manly,  and  considerate* 
wisdom." 

"  Pshaw  /*  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  '*  each  of  us  acted  in  his  own  way ; 
Tou  as  a  gallant  soldier,  I  as  an  upright  judge  and  privy-councillor.  We 
could  not,  perhaps,  have  changed  parts — at  least  I  should  have  made  a  very 
sorry  Tauridor,  and  you,  my  good  Master,  though  your  cause  is  so  excel- 
lent, might  have  pleaded  it  perhaps  worse  yourself  than  I  who  acted  for 
yru  before  the  council." 

"  My  generous  friend !"  said  Ravenswood ;  —  and  with  that  brief  word, 
which  the  Keeper  had  often  lavished  upon  him,  but  which  he  himself  now 
pronounced  for  the  first  time,  he  gave  to  his  feudal  enemy  the  full  confi 
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flenco  t/f  fi  liAt.ght3  but  honoarable  heart.  The  Master  had  been  rcmark<td 
<imon^  his  covitempurarics  for  sense  and  acutencss,  as  well  as  for  his  re> 
served,  pertinttcious,  and  irascible  character.  Ilis  prepossessions  accord- 
ingly, however  obstinate,  were  of  a  nature  to  give  way  before  love  and 
gratitude;  and  the  real  charms  of  the  daughter,  joined  to  the  supposed 
services  of  the  father,  cancelled  in  his  memory  the  tows  of  vengeance 
which  ho  had  taken  so  deeply  on  the  eve  of  his  father's  funeral.  But  thej 
had  been  heard  and  registered  in  the  book^f  fate. 

Caleb  was  present  at  this  extraordinary  scene,  and  he  could  conceive  no 
other  reason  for  a  proceeding  so  extraordinary  than  an  alliance  betwixt  the 
houses,  and  Ravcnswood  Gtistle  assigned  for  the  young  lady's  dowry.  Ah 
for  Lucy,  when  Havenswood  uttcroa  the  most  passionate  excuses  for  hiH 
ungrateful  negligence,  she  could  but  smile  through  her  tears,  and,  as  she 
abandoned  her  hand  to  him,  assure  him,  in  broken  accents,  of  the  delight 
with  which  she  beheld  the  complete  reconciliation  between  her  father  and 
her  deliverer.  Even  the  statesman  was  moved  and  affected  by  the  fiery, 
unreserved,  and  generous  self-abandonment  with  which  the  Master  of 
Kavenswood  renounced  his  feudal  enmity,  and  threw  himself  without 
hesitation  upon  his  forgiveness.  His  eyes  glistened  as  he  looked  upon  a 
couple  who  were  obviously  becoming  attached,  and  who  seemed  maac  for 
each  other,  lie  thought  how  high  the  proud  and  chivalrous  character  of 
Ravenswood  might  rise  under  many  circumstances,  in  which  he  found 
himself  **  over-crowed,"  to  use  a  phrase  of  Spenser,  and  kept  under,  by  his 
brief  pedigree,  and  timidity  of  disposition.  Then  his  daughter  —  his 
favourite  cnild — his  constant  playmate — seemed' formed  to  live  nappy  in  a 
union  with  such  a  commanding  spirit  as  Ravenswood ;  and  even  tne  fine, 
delicate,  fragile  form  of  Lucy  Ashton  seemed  to  require  the  support  of  the 
Master's  muscular  strength  and  masculine  character.  And  it  was  not 
merely  during  a  few  minutes  that  Sir  William  Ashton  looked  upon  their 
marria^  as  a  probable  and  even  desirable  event,  for  a  full  hour  intervened 
ere  his  imagination  was  crossed  by  recollection  of  the  Master's  poverty,  and 
the  sure  displeasure  of  Lady  Ashton.  It  is  certain,  that  the  very  unusual 
flow  of  kindly  feeling  with  which  the  Lord  Keeper  had  been  thus  surprised, 
was  one  of  tne  circumstances  which  gave  much  tacit  encouragement  to  the 
attachment  between  the  Master  and  his  daughter,  and  led  both  the  lovers 
distinctly  to  believe  that  it  was  a  connexion  which  would  be  most  agreeable 
to  him.  He  himself  was  supposed  to  have  admitted  this  in  effect,  when, 
long  af^r  the  catastrophe  of  tneir  love,  he  used  to  warn  his  hearers  against 
permitting  their  feelings  to  obtain  an  ascendancy  over  their  judgment,  and 
affirm,  that  the  greatest  misfortune  of  his  life  was  owing  to  a  very  tempo- 
rary predominance  of  sensibility  over  sftlf-interest.  It  must  be  owned,  if 
such  was  the  case,  he  was  long  and  severely  punished  for  an  offence  of 
very  brief  duration. 

Afler  some  pause,  the  Lord  Keeper  resumed  the  conversation.  —  "In 

{rour  surprise  at  finding  me  an  honester  man  than  you  expected,  you  have 
ost  your  curiosity  about  this  Craigengelt,  my  good  Master ;  and  yet  your 
name  was  brought  in,  in  the  course  of  that  matter,  too." 

"  The  scoundrel  1"  said  Ravenswood ;  "  my  connexion  with  him  was  of 
the  most  temporary  nature  possible ;  and  yet  I  was  very  foolish  to  hold  any 
communication  with  him  at  all. — What  did  he  say  of  me  ?" 

**  £nough,"  said  the  Keeper,  "  to  excite  the  very  loyal  terrors  of  some  of 
our  sages,  who  are  for  proceeding  against  men  on  the  mere  grounds  of 
suspicion  or  mercenary  information.— Some  nonsense  about  your  proposing 
to  enter  into  the  service  of  France,  or  of  the  Pretender,  I  don't  recollect 

which,  but  which  the  Marquis  of  A ,  one  of  your  best  friends,  and 

another  person,  whom  some  call  one  of  your  worst  and  most  interested 
enemies,  could  not,  somehow,  be  brought  to  listen  to." 

"I  am  obliged  to  my  honourable  mend  —  and  yet" — shakint;  the  Lord 
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Keeper's  b^nd  —  ''and  yet  I  am   Btill  more  obliged  to  mj  hoDucraoU 
enemy." 

" laimims  amieisnmfM"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  returning  the  pressure, 
"  but  thb  gentleman — ^this  Mr.  Hayston  of  BucKlaw — I  am  afraid  the  pool 
young  man  —  I  heard  the  fellow  mention  his  name — is  under  very  bad 
guidance/' 

"  He  is  old  enough  to  govern  himself/*  answered  the  Master. 

''Old  enough,  perhaps,  but  scarce  wise  enough,  if  he  has  chosen  this 
felluw  for  his  Jidu9  Aenales,  Why,  he  lodged  an  information  against  him 
—that  is,  such  a  conseqacnce  might  have  ensued  from  his  examination,  had 
we  not  looked  rather  at  the  character  of  the  witness  than  the  tenor  of  his 
evidence/' 

"Mr.  Hayston  of  Bucklaw,"  said  the  Master,  "is,  I  believe,  a  most 
honourable  man,  and  capable  of  nothing  that  is  mean  or  disgraceful." 

"  Capable  of  much  that  is  unreasonable,  though ;  that  you  must  needs 
allow.  Master.  Death  will  soon  put  him  in  possession  of  a  fair  estate,  if  he 
hath  it  not  already ;  old  Lady  Gimington  —  an  excellent  person,  excepting 
that  her  inveterate  ill-nature  rendered  her  intolerable  to  tne  whole  world — 
is  probably  dead  by  this  time.  Six  heirs  portioners  have  successively  died 
to  make  her  wealthy.  I  know  the  estates  well ;  they  march*  with  my  own 
—a  noble  property." 

**  I  am  glaa  of  it,"  said  Ravenswood,  **  and  should  be  more  so,  were  I 
confident  that  Bucklaw  n^ould  change  his  company  and  habits  with  his  for- 
tanes.  This  appearance  of  Craigengelt,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  his  friend, 
b  a  most  vile  augnry  for  his  future  respectabuity." 

*'  He  is  a  bird  of  evil  omen,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  Keeper,  "  and  croaks 
of  jails  and  gallows-tree.— But  I  see  Mr.  Caleb  grows  mipatient  for  our 
return  to  breakfast" 


Ct|B|ittr  tjit  (£ig||tttnt|r. 

"Sir,  gtay  at  home,  and  take  an  old  man's  ooanael; 
Seek  not  to  haak  you  bf  a  atramter's  hearth; 
Our  own  blae  amoke  ia  wanner  Uian  their  fira; 
t>i>me8t!c  foiMl  is  wholesome,  ihuusrh  lis  homely. 
And  foreign  dainties  poiaooouii,  though  tasteful" 

Tffii  Frknch  OoumTKiAH. 

Thb  Master  of  Bavenswood  took  an  opportunity  to  leave  his  guests  to 
prepare  for  their  departure,  while  he  himself  made  the  brief  arrangements 
necessary  previous  to  his  absence  from  Wolfs  Crag  for  a  day  or  two.  It 
was  necessary  to  communicate  with  Caleb  on  this  occasion,  and  he  found 
that  faithful  servitor  in  his  sooty  and  ruinous  den,  greatly  delighted  with 
the  departure  of  their  visiters,  and  computing  how  long,  with  eood  manage- 
ment, the  provisions  which  had  been  unexpended  might  furnish  forth  the 
Master's  ttvble.  "  He's  nae  belly  god,  that's  ae  blessing ;  and  Bucklaw's 
gane,  that  could  have  eaten  a  horse  behind  the  saddle.  Cresses  or  water- 
purpie,  an  1  a  bit  ait-cake  can  serve  the  Master  for  breakfast  as  weel  as 
Caleb.  Then  for  dinner — there's  no  muckle  left  on  the  spule-bane ;  it  will 
brander,  though — it  will  branderf  very  well/' 

His  triumphant  calculations  were  interrupted  by  the  Master,  who  com* 
munic<itod  to  him,  not  without  some  hesitation,  his  purpose  to  ride  with 

*  L  s.  They  are  boiwded  by  my  own.  t  BroU. 

K 
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Ihe  JjOI«)  Keeper  as  far  as  Ravenswood  Castle,  and  to  remain  there  for  t 
d;i}'  or  two. 

*'  Th^  mercy  of  Heaven  forbid !"  said  the  old  serying-man,  turning  as  pale 
as  the  table-cloth  which  he  was  folding  up. 

"  And  why,  Caleb  ?"  said  his  master,  *'  why  should  the  mercy  of  Heayeii 
forbid  my  returning  the  Lord  Keeper's  yisit?" 

"  0,  sir  I"  replied  Caleb—"  0  Mr.  £dgar  I  I  am  your  seryant,  and  it  ill 
becomes  me  to  speak — but  I  am  an  aula  seryant — naye  served  baith  your 
father  and  gudesire,  and  mind  to  haye  seen  Lord  Randal,  your  great-gi^nd* 
father — but  that  was  when  I  was  a  bairn." 

"  And  what  of  alf  this,  Balderston  ?''  said  the  Master ;  "  what  can  it  pos- 
sibly haye  to  do  with  my  paying  some  ordinary  civility  to  a  neighbour?" 

*'  0  Mr.  Edgar, — ^that  is,  my  lord  I"  answered  the  butler,  "  your  ain  con- 
science  tells  ^ou  it  isna  for  your  father's  son  to  be  neighbouring  wi'  the  like 
o'  him  —  it  isna  for  the  credit  of  the  family.  An  he  were  ance  oome  to 
terms,  and  to  gie  ye  back  your  ain,  e'en  though  ye  suld  honour  his  hoiue 
wi'  your  alliance,  I  suldna  say  na — ^for  the  young  leddy  is  a  winsome  sweet 
creature — But  keep  your  ain  state  wi'  them — I  ken  the  race  o'  them  weel — 
they  will  think  the  mair  o'  ye." 

**  Why,  now,  you  go  farther  than  I  do,  Caleb,"  said  the  Master,  drowning 
a  certain  degree  of  consciousness  in  a  forced  laugh  ;  '*  you  are  for  marrying 
me  into  a  family  that  you  will  not  allow  me  to  visit — how's  this?  —  and 
you  look  as  pale  as  death  besides." 

"  0,  sir,"  repeated  Caleb  again,  "  you  would  but  4augh  if  I  tauld  it ;  but 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,  whose  tongue  couldna  be  fause,  spoke  the  word  of 
your  house  that  will  e'en  prove  ower  true  if  you  go  to  Ravenswood  this 
day  —  0,  that  it  should  e'er  have  been  fulfilled  in  my  time  I" 

"  And  what  is  it,  Caleb  ?"  said  Ravenswood,  wishing  to  soothe  the  fears 
of  his  old  servant. 

Caleb  replied,  '*he  had  never  repeated  the  lines  to  living  mortal  —  they 
were  told  to  him  by  an  auld  priest  that  had  been  confessor  to  Lord  Allan^ 
father  when  the  family  were  catholic.  But  mony  a  time,"  he  said,  *'  I  hae 
soughed  thae  dark  words  ower  to  mysell,  and,  well-arday !  little  did  I  think 
of  Uieir  coming  round  this  day." 

"  Truce  with  your  nonsense,  and  let  me  hear  the  doggerel  which  has  put 
it  into  your  head,"  said  the  Master,  impatiently. 

With  a  Quivering  voice,  and  a  cheek  pale  with  apprehension,  Caleb  faltered 
out  the  following  lines : 

**  When  the  laat  Liiird  of  Ravenswond  to  RavaiiBwood  aludl  rida. 
And  wcM>  a  dead  niaidfiB  to  be  his  bride. 
He  ihall  stable  his  steed  io  Uie  Kelpie's  flow. 
And  his  name  shall  be  lost  fur  evennoe  I" 

*'  I  know  the  Kelpie's  flow  well  enough,"  said  the  Master ;  "  I  suppose, 
at  least,  you  mean  the  quick-sand  betwixt  this  tower  and  Wolf's-hope ;  but 
why  any  man  in  his  senses  should  stable  a  steed  there " 

"  0,  never  speer  ony  thing  about  that,  sir  —  God  forbid  we  should  ken 
what  the  prophecy  means — ^Dut  just  bide  you  at  hame,  and  let  the  strangers 
ride  to  Ravenswood  by  themselves.  We  have  done  enough  for  them ;  and 
to  do  mair,  would  be  mair  against  the  credit  of  the  family  than  in  its  favour." 

**  Well,  Caleb,"  said  the  Master,  "  I  give  you  the  best  possible  credit  for 
your  good  advice  on  this  occasion ;  but  as  I  do  not  go  to  Ravenswood  to 
seek  a  bride,  dead  or  alive,  I  hope  I  shall  choose  a  better  stable  for  my  horse 
than  Kelpie's  quick-sand,  and  especially  as  I  have  always  had  a  particular 
dread  of  it  since  the  patrol  of  aragoons  were  lost  there  ten  years  since. 
My  father  and  I  saw  them  from  the  tower  struggling  againpt  the  advancing 
tide,  and  they  were  lost  long  before  any  help  could  reach  them." 

**  And  they  deserved  it  weel,  the  southern  loons,"  said  Caleb ;  "  what  had 
the}'  ado  capering  on  our  sands,  and  hindering  a  wheen  hon'Mt  folk  fnui 
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brinjzing  on  shore  a  drap  brandy  ?  I  hae  seen  them  that  busy,  that  I  wad 
h*<ie  firea  the  auld  culvcrin,  or  the  demisaker  that's  on  the  south  bartizan  at 
them,  only  I  was  feared  they  might  burst  in  the  ganging  aff." 

Caleb's  brain  was  now  fully  engaged  with  abuse  of  English  soldiery  and 
excisemen,  so  that  his  master  found  no  great  difficulty  in  escaping  from  him 
and  rejoining  his  guests.  All  was  now  ready  for  their  departure ;  and  one 
of  the  Lord  Keeper's  grooms  having  saddled  the  Master's  steed,  they 
mounted  in  the  court-yard. 

Caleb  had,  with  much  toil,  opened  the  double  doors  of  the  outward  gute^ 
and  thereat  stationed  himself,  endeavouring,  by  the  reverential,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  consequential  air  which  he  assumed,  io  supply,  by  his  own 
gaunt,  wasted,  and  thin  person,  the  absence  of  a  whole  baronial  establli^h- 
ment  of  porters,  warders,  and  liveried  menials. 

The  Keeper  returned  his  deep  reverence  with  a  cordial  farewell,  stooping 
at  the  same  time  from  his  horse,  and  sliding  into  the  butler's  hand  the 
remuneration,  which  in  those  days  was  always  given  by  a  departing  guest 
to  the  domestics  of  the  family  where  he  had  been  entertained.  Lucy  smiled 
on  the  old  man  with  her  usual  sweetness,  bade  him  adieu,  and  deposited  her 
guerdon  with  a  grace  of  action  and  a  gentleness  of  accent,  whicn  could  not 
nave  failed  to  have  won  the  faithful  retainer's  heart,  but  for  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  and  the  successful  lawsuit  against  his  master.  As  it  was,  he  might 
have  adopted  the  language  of  the  Duke,  in  As  you  Like  it  — 

"llioa  wooldst  have  bettor  plmaed  me  with  thii  deed,  " 

If  tluM  hadit  told  me  of  another  Ihther." 

Kavenswood  was  at  the  lady's  bridle-rein,  encouraging  her  timidity,  and 
guiding  her  horse  carefully  down  the  rocky  path  which  led  to  the  m(K)r, 
when  one  of  the  servants  announced  from  the  rear,  that  Caleb  was  calling 
loudly  afler  them,  desiring  to  speak  with  his  master.  Ravenswood  felt  it 
would  look  singular  to  neglect  this  summons,  although  inwardly  cursing 
Caleb  for  his  impertinent  omciousness ;  therefore  he  was  compelled  to  relin 
quish  to  Mr.  Lockhard  the  agreeable  duty  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  to 
ride  back  to  the  gate  of  the  court-yard.  Here  he  was  beginning,  somewhat 
peevishly,  to  ask  Caleb  the  cause  of  his  clamour,  when  the  good  old  man 
exclaimed,  ''Whisht,  sir!  whisht,  and  let  me  speak  just  ae  word  that  I 
could  not  say  afore  folk  —  there" —  (putting  into  his  lord's  hand  the  monev 
be  had  just  received)  —  "  there's  three  gowd  pieces  —  and  ye'll  want  siller 
upby  yonder  —  But  stay,  whisht  now!" — for  the  Master  was  beginning  to 
exchkim  against  this  transference — "never  say  a  word,  but  just  see  to  get 
*.hem  changed  in  the  first  town  ye  ride  through,  for  they  are  bran  new  frae 
the  mint,  and  kenspeckle  a  wee  bit." 

"  You  forget,  Caleb,"  said  his  master,  striving  to  force  back  the  mone> 
on  his  servant,  and  extricate  the  bridle  from  his  hold  —  **  You  forget  that  1 
have  some  gold  pieces  left  of  my  own.  Keep  these  to  yourself;  my  old 
friend ;  and,  once  more,  good  day  to  you.  I  assure  you  I  liave  plenty.  You 
know  you  have  managed  that  our  living  should  cost  us  little  or  nothing." 

"  Aweel,"  said  Caleb,  '*  these  will  serve  you  for  another  time ;  but  see  ye 
hae  eneugh,  for,  doubtless,  for  the  credit  of  the  family,  there  maun  be  some 
civility  to  the  servants,  and  ye  maun  hae  something  to  mak  a  show  with 
when  they  say,  Master,  will  you  bet  a  broad  piece  ?  Then  ye  maun  tak  out 
your  purse,  and  say,  I  carena  if  I  do ;  and  tak  care  no  to  agree  on  the 
articles  of  the  wager,  and  just  put  up  your  purse  again,  and " 

"  This  is  intolerable,  Caleb  —  I  really  must  be  gone." 

"  And  you  will  go,  then  ?"  said  Caleb,  loosening  his  hold  upon  the  Mas- 
ter's cloak,  and  changing  his  didactics  into  a  pathetic  and  mournful  tone  — 
"  And  you  ttiUjto,  for  a  I  have  told  you  about  Uie  prophecy,  and  the  dead 
If  ride,  and  the  Kelpie's  quick-sand  ?  —  Aweel !  a  wufuf  man  maun  hae  hiv 
way  —  he  that  will  to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupar.    But  pity  of  your  life,  air,  if 
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ye  be  fowling  or  shooting  in  the  park  —  beware  of  drinking  at  the  Mer 

maiden's  well He's  gane !  he's  down  the  path,  arrowflight  after  her !  — 

The  head  is  as  clean  ta'en  aff  the  Ravenswood  family  this  day,  as  \  wad 
chap  the  head  aff  a  83  bo !" 

Tne  old  butler  looked  long  after  his  master,  often  clearing  away  the  dew 
as  it  rose  to  his  eyes,  that  ne  might,  as  long  as  possible,  distin^iish  his 
stately  form  from  those  of  the  other  horsemen.  "  Close  to  her  bridie-rein — 
ay,  close  to  her  bridle-rein  I  —  Wisely  saith  the  holy  man,  '  By  this  also  toc 
may  know  that  woman  hath  dominion  OTor  all  men ;'  —  and  wtthout  this  lasc 
would  not  our  ruin  have  been  a'thegither  fulfilled." 

With  a  heart  fraught  with  sudi  sad  auguries  did  Caleb  return  to  his 
necessary  duties  at  Woirs  Crag,  as  soon  as  he  could  no  longer  distinguish 
the  object  of  his  anxiety  among  the  group  of  riders,  which  diminished  in 
the  distance. 

In  the  meantime  the  party  pursued  their  route  joyfully.  Having  once 
taken  his  resolution,  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  was  not  of  a  character  to 
hesitate  or  pause  upon  it.  He  abandoned  himself  to  the  pleasure  he  felt  in 
Miss  Ashton's  company,  and  displayed  an  assiduous  gallantry,  which 
approached  as^nearly  to  gaiety  as  the  temper  of  his  mind  and  state  of  his 
family  permitted.  The  Lord  Keeper  was  much  struck  with  his  depth  of 
observation,  and  the  unusual  improvement  which  he  had  derived  from  his 
studies.  Of  these  accomplishments  Sir  William  Ashton's  profession  and 
habits  of  society  rendered  him  an  excellent  judge ;  and  he  well  knew  how 
to  appreciate  a  quality  to  which  he  himself  was  a  total  stranj^r, — the  brief 
and  aecided  dauntlessness  of  the  Master  of  Ravcnswood's  disposition,  who 
Roomed  eqnally  a  stranger  to  doubt  and  to  fear.  In  his  heart  the  Lord 
Keeper  rejoiced  at  having  conciliated  an  adversary  so  formidable,  while, 
with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  anxiety,  he  anticipated  the  sireat  things  his 
young  companion  might  achieve,  were  the  breath  of  court-fiivour  to  fill  his 
sails. 

"What  could  she  desire?''  he  thought,  his  mind  always  conjuring  up 
opposition  in  the  person  of  Lady  Ashton  to  his  now  prevailing  wish  — 
**  What  could  a  woman  desire  in  a  match,  more  than  the  sopiting  of  a  very 
dangerous  claim,  and  the  alliance  of  a  son-in-law,  noble,  brave,  well-gifted, 
and  nighlv  connected — sure  to  float  whenever  the  tide  sets  his  way— strong, 
exactly  where  we  are  weak,  in  pedigree,  and  in  the  temper  of  a  swords- 
man f — Sure  no  reasonable  woman  would  hesitate, — But,  alas !" — Here  his 
argument  was  stopped  by  the  consciousness  that  Lady  Ashton  was  not 
always  reasonable,  m  his  sense  of  the  word.  **  To  prefer  some  clownish 
Merse  laird  to  the  gallant  young  nobleman,  and  to  the  secure  possession  of 
Ravenswood  upon  terms  of  easy  compromise— it  would  be  the  act  of  a  mad- 
woman t" 

Thus  pondered  the  veteran  politician,  until  they  reached  BitUebrains' 
House,  where  it  had  been  previously  settled  they  were  to  dine  and  repOM 
themselves,  and  prosecute  their  journey  in  the  afternoon. 

Thej  were  received  with  an  excess  of  hospitality ;  and  the  most  markad 
attention  was  offered  to  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  in  particular,  by  their 
noble  entertainers.  The  truth  was,  that  Lord  Bittlebrains  had  obtained  his 
peera^  by  a  good  deal  of  plausibility,  an  art  of  building  up  a  character 
tor  wisdom  upon  a  very  trite  style  of  commonplace  eloquence,  a  steady  ob- 
servation of  the  changes  of  the  times,  and  the  power  of  rendering  certain 
political  services  to  those  who  could  best  reward  them.  His  lady  and  he 
not  feeling  quite  easy  under  their  new  honours,  to  which  use  had  not  adapted 
their  feelings,  were  very  desirous  to  procure  the  fraternal  countenance  of 
those  whowere  born  denizens  of  the  regions  into  which  they  had  been 
exalted  fnTm  a  lower  sphere.  The  extreme  attention  which  they  paid  to  tbs 
Master  of  Ravenswooa,  had  its  usual  effect  in  exalting  his  importan/*^  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Jiord  Keeper,  who,  although  he  had  a  reasonable  degr«€  of 
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eontmnpt  for  Lord  Bitdebraiiis'  general  parts,  entertained  a  high  opinion  of 
the  acateness  of  his  jadgmenc  in  all  matters  of  self-interest. 

**  I  wish  Lady  Ashton  had  seen  this,"  was  his  internal  reflection :  "  no 
-nan  knows  so  well  as  Bittlebrains  on  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered ;  and 
be  fawns  on  the  Master  like  a  beggar's  messan  on  a  cook.  And  mj  ladr, 
too,  bringing  forward  her  beetle-browed  misses  to  skirl  and  plaj  upon  th# 
▼irginals,  as  if  she  said,  pick  and  choose.  They  are  no  more  comparable 
to  Lucy  than  an  owl  is  to  a  cygnet,  and  so  they  may  carry  their  black  browi 
to  a  farther  market." 

The  entertainment  being  ended,  our  tra^Uers,  who  had  still  to  measure 
the  longest  part  of  their  journey,  resumed  their  horses ;  and  after  the  Lord 
Keeper,  the  Master,  ana  the  <iomestics,  had  drunk  dochran-dorrochj  or  the 
etirrup-cup,  in  the  liquors  adapted  to  their  Tarious  ranks,  the  cavalcade 
resumed  its  progress. 

It  was  dark  by  the  time  they  entered  the  ayenue  of  Ravenswood  Castle, 
a  long  straight  Une  leading  directly  to  the  front  of  the  house,  flanked  with 
huge  elm-trees,  which  sighed  to  the  niffht-wind,  as  if  they  con^passionated 
the  heir  of  their  ancient  proprietors,  who  now  returned  to  their  shades  in 
the  society,  and  almost  in  the  retinue,  of  their  new  master.  Some  feelines 
of  the  same  kind  oppressed  the  mind  of  the  Master  himself.  He  gradually 
became  silent,  and  aropped  a  little  behind  the  lady,  at  whose  bridle-rein  he 
had  hitherto  waited  witn  such  devotion.  He  well  recollected  the  period, 
when,  at  the  same  hour  in  the  evening,  he  had  accompanied  his  fatner,  as 
that  nobleman  left,  never  again  to  return  to  it,  the  mansion  from  which  he 
derived  his  name  and  title.  The  extensive  front  of  the  old  castle,  on  which 
he  remembered  having  often  looked  back,  was  then  *'  as  black  as  mourning 
weed."  The  same  front  now  glanced  with  many  lighte,  some  throwing  far 
forward  into  the  night  a  fixed  and  stationary  blaze,  and  others  hurrying 
from  one  window  to  another,  intimating  the  bustle  and  busy  preparations 

? receding  their  arrival,  which  had  been  intimated  by  an  avantrcourier. 
he  contrast  pressed  so  strongly  upon  the  Master's  heart,  as  to  awaken  some 
of  the  sterner  feelings  with  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
new  lord  of  his  paternal  domain,  and  to  impress  his  countenance  with  an 
air  of  severe  gravity*  when,  alighted  from  his  horse,  he  stood  in  the  hall,  no 
*onger  his  own,  surrounded  by  the  numerous  menials  of  ito  present  owner. 
The  Lord  Keeper,  when  about  to  welcome  him  with  the  cordiality  which 
their  late  intercourse  seemed  to  render  proper,  became  aware  of  the  change, 
refrained  from  his  purpose,  and  only  intimated  the  ceremony  of  reception 
by  a  deep  reverence  to  nis  guest,  seeming  thus  delicately  to  share  the  feel- 
ing which  predominated  on  his  brow. 

Two  upper  domestics,  bearing  each  a  huge  pair  of  silver  candlesticks, 
DOW  marshalled  the  company  into  a  large  saloon,  or  withdrawing  room, 
where. new  alterations  impressed  upon  Ravenswood  the  superior  wealth  of 
the  present  inhabitante  or  the  castle.  The  mouldering  tapestry,  which,  in 
his  father's  time,  had  half  covered  the  walls  of  this  stately  apartment,  and 
half  streamed  from  them  in  tatters,  had  given  place  to  a  complete  finishing 
of  wainscot,  the  cornice  of  which,  as  well  as  the  frames  of  the  various  com- 
partmento,  were  ornamented  with  festoons  of  flowers  and  with  birds,  which, 
th9ugh  carved  in  oak,  seemed,  such  was  the  art  of  the  chisel,  actually  to 
jwell  their  throate,  and  flutter  their  wings.  Several  old  family  portraits  of 
armed  heroes  of  the  house  of  Ravenswood,  toother  with  a  suit  or  two  of 
old  armour  and  some  military  weapons,  had  given  place  to  those  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  of  Sir  Tnomas  Hope  and  Lord  Stair,  two  distin 
guished  Scottish  lawyers.  The  pictures  of  the  Lord  Keeper's  father  and 
mother  were  also  to  be  seen ;  the  latter,  sour,  shrewish,  and  solemn  ;  in  her 
bla^k  hooa  and  close  pinners,  with  a  book  of  devotion  in  her  hand ;  the 
fcnner,  exhibiting  beneath  a  black  silk  Geneva  cowl,  or  skull-cap,  which 
ittt  as  close  to  the  head  as  if  it  had  been  shaven,  a  pinched,  peevish,  purl- 
Vol.  IV.— 8  k2 
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toDical  Bet  of  features,  terminating  in  a  hungry,  reddish,  peaked  beara« 
forming  on  the  whole  a  countenance  in  the  expression  of  which  the  hypo- 
crite seemed  to  o  )Dtend  with  the  miser  and  the  knave.  And  it  is  to  make 
room  for  such  scarecrows  as  these,  thought  Ravenswood,  that  my  ancestoni 
have  been  torn  down  from  the  walls  which  they  erected.  He  looked  at  them 
again,  and,  as  he  looked,  the  recollection  of  Lucy  Ashton  (for  she  had  not 
entered  the  apartment  with  them)  seemed  less  lively  in  his  imagination 
There  were  also  two  or  three  Dutch  drolleries,  as  the  pictures  of  Ostade  and 
Toniers  were  then  termed,  with  one  good  painting  of  the  Italian  school. 
There  was,  besides,  a  noble  full  length  of  the  Lord  Keeper  in  his  robes  of 
ofBce,  placed  beside  his  lady  in  silk  and  ermine— a  haughty  beauty,  bearing 
in  her  looks  all  the  pride  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  u'om  which  she  waa 
descended.  The  painter,  notwithstanding  his  skill,  overcome  by  the  reality, 
or,  perhaps,  from  a  suppressed  sense  of  humour,  had  not  been  able  to  give 
the  husband  on  the  canvass  that  air  of  avrful  rule  and  right  supremacy, 
which  indicates  the  full  possession  of  domestic  authority.  It  was  obvious, 
at  the  first  glance,  that,  despite  mace  and  gold  frogs,  the  Lord  Keeper  was 
somewhat  henpecked.  The  floor  of  this  fine  saloon  was  laid  with  rich  car- 
pets, huge  fires  blazed  in  the  double  chimneys,  and  ten  silver  sconces,  re- 
flecting with  their  bright  plates  the  lights  which,  they  supported,  made  the 
whole  seem  as  brilliant  as  day. 

"Would  you  choose  any  refreshment.  Master?"  said  Sir  William  Ashion, 
not  unwilling  to  break  the  awkward  silence. 

He  received  no  answer,  the  Master  being  so  busily  engaged  in  marking 
the  various  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  apartment,  that  he  hardly 
heard  the  Lord  Keeper  address  him.  A  repetition  of  the  offer  of  refresb- 
ment,  with  the  addition,  that  the  family  meal  would  be  presently  ready, 
compelled  his  attention,  and  reminded  him,  that  he  acted  a  weak,  perhaps 
even  a  ridiculous  part,  in  suffering  himself  to  be  overcome  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  ne  found  himself.  He  compelled  himself,  therefore,  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  Sir  William  Ashton,  with  as  much  appearance 
of  indifference  as  he  could  well  command. 

"You  will  not  be  surprised.  Sir  William,  that  I  am  interested  in  the 
changes  you  have  made  tor  the  better  in  this  apartment.  In  my  father'b 
time,  after  our  misfortunes  compelled  him  to  live  in  retirement,  it  was  little 
used,  except  by  me  as  a  play-room,  when  the  weather  would  not  permit  mc 
to  go  abroad.  In  that  recess  was  my  little  work-shop,  where  I  treasured 
the  few  carpenter's  tools  which  old  Caleb  procured  for  me,  and  taught  me 
how  to  use — there,  in  yonder  comer,  under  that  handsome  silver  sconce,  I 
kept  my  fishing-rods,  and  hunting-poles,  bows,  and  arrows." 

"  I  have  a  young  birkie,"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  willing  to  change  the 
tone  of  the  conversation,  "  of  much  the  same  turn — He  is  never  happy,  save 
when  he  is  in  the  field — I  wonder  he  is  not  here. —  Here,  Lockhara — send 
William  Shaw  for  Mr.  Henry  —  I  suppose  he  is,  as  usual,  tied  to  Xucy^s 
apron-string — that  foolish  girl.  Master,,  draws  the  whole  family  after  her  at 
her  pleasure." 

Even  this  allusion  to  his  daughter,  though  artfully  thrown  out,  did  not 
recall  Ravenswood  from  his  own  topic. 

"  We  were  obliged  to  leave,"  he  said,  "  some  armour  and  portraits  in  i^oM 
apartment— may  I  ask  where  they  have  been  removed  to  7" 

"  Why,"  answered  the  Keeper,  with  some  hesitation,  "  the  room  wm 
fitted  up  in  our  absence — and  cedani  arma  toga;,  is  the  maxim  of  lawyers, 
you  know — I  am  afraid  it  has  been  here  somewhat  too  literally  complieJ 
with.  I  hope — I  believe  they  are  safe — I  am  sure  I  gave  orders — may  1 
ho'>e  that  wnen  they  are  recovered,  and  put  in  proper  oiraer,  you  will  do  me 
tho  honour  to  accept  them  at  my  hand,  as  an  atonement  for  their  acoi  Jen^ 
derangemAnt  T" 
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The  Master  of  Ravenswood  bowed  stiffly,  and,  with  folded  aims,  again 
resume i  his  survey  of  the  room. 

Henry,  a  spoilt  boy  of  fifteen,  burst  into  the  room,  and  ran  up  tit  hit 
father.  "  Think  of  Lucy,  papa ;  she  has  come  home  so  cross  and  so  frac- 
tious, that  she  will  not  go  down  to  the  stable  to  see  my  new  pony,  that  Bob 
Wilson  brought  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway." 

"  I  think  you  were  very  unreasonable  to  ask  her,"  said  the  Keeper. 

"Then  you  are  as  cross  as  she  is,"  answered  the  boy;  "but  when 
mamma  comes  home,  she'll  claw  up  both  your  mittens." 

"Hush  your  impertinence,  you  little  forward  imp!"  said  hia  father; 
**  where  is  your  tutor  ?" 

"  Gone  to  a  wedding  in  Dunbar — I  hope  he'll  get  a  haggis  to  his  dinner ;" 
And  he  began  to  sing  the  old  Scottish  song, 

"Then  wu  u.  luggn  in  Daolwr, 

Fud  de  ral,  Ae. 
Uaaj  bettar  ud  few  waor. 

fkl  de  ral,  Uc" 

'*  I  am  much  oHliged  to  Mr.  Cordery  for  his  attentions,"  said  the  Lora 
Keeper;  "  and  pray  who  has  had  the  charge  of  you  while ~I  was  away,  Mr. 
Henry?" 

"  >iorman  v)d  Bob  Wilson — forby  my  own  self." 

"  A  groom  and  a  gamekeeper,  and  your  own  silly  self — ^proper  guardians 
for  a  young  advocate  I — Why,  you  will  never  know  any  statutes  but  those 
against  phootin^  red-deer,  killing  salmon,  and " 

"  An4  speaking  of  red-game,  said  the  young  scape-erace,  interrupting 
bis  father  without  scruple  or  hesitation,  "  Norman  has  shot  a  buck,  and  I 
showed  the  branches  to  Lucy,  and  she  says  they  have  but  eight  tynes ;  and 
she  says  that  you  kiUed  a  deer  with  Lord  BitUebrains'  hounds,  when  you 
were  west  away,  and,  do  you  know,  she  says  it  had  ten  tynes — is  it  true  ?" 

'*  It  may  have  had  twenty,  Henry,  for  what  I  know ;  but  if  you  go  to  that 

Sintieman,  he  can  toll  you  all  about  it — Go  speak  to  him,  Henry — it  is  the 
aster  of  Ravenswood." 

While  they  conversed  thus,  the  father  and  son  were  standing  by  the  fire ; 
and  the  Master  having  walked  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment, 
stood  with  his  back  towards  them,  apparently  enea^ed  in  examining  one  of 
the  paintings.  The  boy  ran  up  to  him,  and  pul&a  him  by  the  skirt  of  the 
coat  with  the  freedom  of  a  spoUt  child,  saying,  "I  say,  sir — if  you  please 

to  tell  me" but  when  tne  Master  turned  round,  and  Henry  saw  his 

face,  he  became  suddenly  and  totally  disconcerted — walked  two  or  three 
steps  backward,  and  still  gazed  on  iiavcnswood  with  an  air  of  fear  and 
wonder,  which  had  totally  iMinished  from  his  features  their  usual  expression 
of  pert  vivacity. 

"  Come  to  me,  young  gentieman,"  said  the  Master,  "  and  I  will  tell  yon 
all  I  know  about  the  hunt." 

.  "  Go  to  the  gentieman,  Henry,"  said  his  father ;  **  you  are  not  used  to  b« 
so  shy." 

But  neither  invitation  nor  exhortation  had  any  effect  on  the  boy.  On  ths 
contrary,  he  turned  round  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  survey  of  the 
Master,  and,  walking  as  cautiously  as  if  he  had  been  treading  upon  eses, 
he  glided  back  to  his  father,  and  pressed  as  close  to  him  as  possime. 
Ravenswood,  to  avoid  hearing  the  dispute  betwixt  the  father  and  the  over* 
indulged  boy,  thought  it  most  polite  to  turn  his  face  once  more  towards  the 
pictures,  and  pay  no  attention  to  what  they  said. 

"  Why  do  you  not  speak  to  the  Master,  you  little  fool  ?"  said  the  Lord 
Keeper. 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  Henry,  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice. 

*'  Afraid,  you  goose  I"  said  his  father,  giving  him  a  slight  shrke  by  tb< 
eolkr,— "  What  makes  you  afraid  ?" 
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**  What  makes  him  bo  like  the  picture  of  Sir  Malise  Rnyenswood,  then  7** 
laid  the  boy,  whispering. 

"What  picture,  you  natural?"  said  his  father.  *'I  used  to  think  yoa 
only  a  scapegrace,  but  I  believe  you  will  turn  out  a  bom  idiot." 

"*  I  tell  you  it  is  the  picture  of  old  Malise  of  Ravenswood,  and  he  is  m 
like  it  as  if  he  had  loupen  out  of  the  canvass ;  and  it  is  up  in  the  old  Baron's 
hall  that  the  miuds  launder  the  clothes  in,  and  it  has  armour,  and  not  a  coal 
like  the  gentleman — and  he  has  not  a  beard  and  whiskers  like  the  picture— 
and  it  has  another  kind  of  thing  about  the  throat,  and  no  band-strings  as  h» 
has — and  ■      " 

*'  And  why  should  not  the  gentleman  be  like  his  ancestor,  you  silly  boy  V 
said  the  Lord  Keeper. 

"  Ay ;  but  if  he  is  come  to  chase  us  all  out  of  the  castle,"  said  the  boy, 
"  and  nas  twenty  men  at  his  back  in  dis^ise — and  is  come  to  say,  with  a 
hollow  voice,  I  bide  my  time — and  is  to  kill  you  on  the  hearth  as  Mfldise  did 
the  other  man,  and  whose  blood  is  still  to  be  seen  I" 

"  Hush  I  nonsense  \"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  not  himself  much  pleased  to 
hear  these  disa^eable  coincidences  forced  on  his  notice. — "  Master,  here 
comes  Lockhara  to  say  supper  is  served." 

And,  at  the  same  instant,  Lucy  entered  at  another  door,  having  changed 
her  dress  since  her  return.  The  exquisite  feminine  beauty  of  her  counte- 
nance, now  shaded  only  by  a  profusion  of  sunny  tresses ;  the  sylph-like  form 
disencumbered  of  her  heavy  riding-skirt,  and  mantled  in  azure  silk ;  tlie 
grace  of  her  manner  and  of  her  smile,  cleared,  with  a  celerity  which  sur- 

Erised  the  Master  himself,  all  the  gloomy  and  unfavourable  thoughts  which 
ad  for  some  time  overclouded  his  fancy.  In  those  features,  so  simply 
sweet,  he  could  trace  no  alliance  with  the  pinched  visage  of  the  peak- 
bearded,  black-capped  puritan,  or  his  starch  withered  spouse,  with  the 
craft  expressed  in  tne  Lord  Keeper's  countenance,  or  the  haughtiness  wliich 
predommated  in  that  of  his  lady ;  and,  while  he  eased  on  Lucy  Ashton,  she 
seemed  to  be  an  angel  descended  on  earth,  unallied  to  the  coarser  mortals 
among  whom  she  deigned  to  dwell  for  a  season.  Such  is  the  power  of 
beauty  over  a  youthful  and  enthusiastic  fancy. 


•MMi^^AMAAMAAM^^^M^^^^^WNyV^A'W^^^^^^M^A^A^^^AMM^ 


C|a]tttr  t^t  3itnthtflt^. 


I  do  too  ill  in  Uiw, 


And  nol  aot  ikink  but  tbnt  a  pafMil'a  plnint 

Will  more  the  bnaTeoi  to  poor  fortb 

Upon  tbe  head  of  diaiibedienqr. 

Yat  rsaaoD  talli  na,  pnranta  are  o*« 

Wban  with  too  iirict  a  rain  they  do  hold  in 

Tbeir  diild'i  afiaotkin,  and  contnd  that  lova 

Which  tha  hi^b  powers  dmna  liiaptre  tham  wltlL 

TU  UOQ  BLATH  LOR  BD  PlAU. 

The  feast  of  Ravenswood  Castle  was  as  remarkable  for  its  proftisiOA,  M 
chat  of  Wolfs  Crag  had  been. for  its  ill-veiled  penury.  The  Lord  K<>eper 
might  feel  internal  pride  at  the  contrast,  but  he  nad  too  much  tact  to  suffer 
it  to  appear.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  remember  with  pleasure  what 
ne  called  Mr.  Balderston's  bachelor's  meal,  and  to  be  rather  oisgusted  than 
pleased  with  the  display  upon  his  own  groaning  board.  **We  do  these 
things,"  he  said,  "  because  others  do  them — but  I  was  bred  a  plain  ta  ac  at 
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nny  ifltbcr's  frugal  table,  and  I  shoald  like  well,  would  my  wife  and  taniilj 
permit  me,  to  return  to  mj  sowens  and  my  pooi^man-of-mutton.''* 

This  was  a  little  cverstretched.    The  Master  only  answered,  "That  dif- 
ferent ranks  —  I  mean,"  said  he,  correcting  himself  "  different  degrees  ol 
wealth  require  a  different  style  of  house-keeping." 

This  dry  remark  put  a  stop  to  farther  conversation  on  the  subject,  nor  it 
it  necessary  to  record  Uiat  which  was  substituted  in  its  place.  The  evening 
was  spent  with  freedom,  and  even  cordiality ;  and  Henry  had  so  far  over- 
come nis  first  apprehensions,  that  he  had  settled  a  p&rty  for  coursing  a  stag 
with  the  representative  and  living  resemblance  of  grim  Sir  Malise  of  Kavens- 
wood,  called  the  Revenger.  The  next  morning  was  the  appointed  time 
It  rose  upon  active  sportsmen  and  successful  sport  The  banquet  came  in 
course ;  and  a  pressing  invitation  to  tarry  yet  another  day  was  given  and 
accepted.  This  Ravenswood  had  resolved  should  be  the  last  of  his  stay ; 
but  he  recollected  he  had  not  yet  visited  the  ancient  and  devoted  servant  of 
his  house,  old  Alice,  and  it  was  but  kind  to  dedicate  one  morning  to  the 
gratification  of  so  ancient  an  adherent. 

To  visit  Alice,  therefore,  a  day  was  devoted,  and  Lucy  was  the  Master's 

guide  upon  the  way.  Henry,  it  is  true,  accompanied  them,  and  took  from 
ieiT  walk  the  air  of  a  UU^teU,  while,  in  reality,  it  was  little  else,  con- 
sidering the  variety  of  circumstances  which  occurred  to  prevent  the  boy 
from  giving  the  least  attention  to  what  passed  between  his  companions. 
Now  a  rook  settled  on  a  branch  within  shot — anon  a  hare  crossed  their 
path,  and  Henry  and  his  greyhound  went  astray  in  pursuit  of  it  —  then  he 
nad  to  hold  a  long  conversation  with  the  forester,  which  detained  him  a 
while  behind  his  companions — ^and  again  he  went  to  examine  the  eartj^  of  a 
,  badger,  which  carriea  him  on  a  good  way  before  them. 

The  conversation  betwixt  the  Master  and  his  sister,  meanwhile,  took  an 
interesting,  and  almost  a  confidential  turn.  She  could  not  help  mentioning 
her  sense  of  the  pain  he  must  feel  in  visiting  scenes  so  well  known  to  him, 
bearins  now  an  aspect  so  different ;  and  so  gently  was  her  sympathy  ex- 
pressed, that  Ravenswood  felt  it  for  a  moment  as  a  full  requital  of  all  his 
misfortunes.  Some  such  sentiment  escaped  him,  which  Lucy  heard  with 
more  of  confusion  than  displeasure ;  and  she  may  be  for^ven  the  impru- 
dence of  listening  to  such  language,  considering  that  the  situation  in  which 
she  was  placed  by  her  father  seemed  to  authorize  Ravenswood  to  use  it. 
Yet  she  made  an  effort  to  turn  the  conversation,  and  she  succeeded ;  for  the 
Master  also  had  advanced  farther  than  he  intended,  and  his  conscience  had 
instantly  checked  him  when  he  found  himself  on  the  verge  of  speaking  love 
to  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Ashton. 

They  now  approached  the  hut  of  old  Alice,  which  had  of  late  been  ren- 
dered more  comfortable,  and  presented  an  appearance  less  picturesque,  per- 
haps, but  far  neater  than  before.  The  old  woman  was  on  her  accustomed 
seat  beneath  the  weeping  birch,  basking,  with  the  listless  enjoyment  of  age 
and  infirmity,  in  the  oeams  of  the  autumn  sun.  At  the  arrival  of  her  visiters 
she  turned  her  head  towards  them.  '*  I  hear  your  step,  Miss  Ashton,"  t»he 
iaid,  **  but  the  gentleman  who  attends  ^ou  is  not  my  lord,  your  father." 

"And  why  should  you  think  so,  Alice?"  said  Lucy;  "or  how  is  it  pos- 
fible  for  you  to  judge  so  accurately  by  the  sound  of  a  step,  on  this  nrm 
earth,  and  in  the  open  air  7" 

"  My  hearing,  my  child,  has  been  sharpened  by  my  blindness,  and  1  can 

*  The  blmle-booe  of  a  •huoldrr  of  mattfin  ia  r«]l««)  in  Sontlam]  **  a  poor  man.'*  an  in  ■nm«  pttrta  of  Englaii^ 
I N  Mrnied  **B  poor  kniirhi  of  Windaor;"  iu  ciinimat.  it  miwt  be  presnmed.  to  the  ban>nuil  Sir  Loin.  It  u 
'wii,  thut  in  the  hat  ace  an  nlil  Smltish  petr.  wHchm*  oonOitiiins  (mme  tir  the  moRt  i^entle)  were  nmrketl  by  a 
•Crftnce  and  fierre-Uiokimr  fxameratinn  of  the  Hiirhlnml  coantrmince.  chanced  t»  he  iiKliaptiaeil  while  he  waa 
%  UnkIoc  attendinc  FMriiMment  The  niaater  of  the  IkiIcI  wh«'rr  he  lodKed.  anxious  to  sImiw  NUentinn  la 
V  noiile  f«iest.  w.tited  on  him  to  eiiumemle  the  cnnteiitx  nf  hia  well-wtunked  Innler.  lo  as  tc»  endeavimr  to 
kit  ou  HMMthinf  whicli  raicht  suit  bi«  appetite.  **I  think.  Uodlord.  *  said  hia  iunlahip.  riainff  up  fntm  hia 
^rtich.  Mitd  lhruwin(r  hiick  the  imind  pUiil  wiih  whinh  he  had  anreened  his  gnm  and  fenirious  visace  — '  I 
Vltiak  i  ei^ttld  fr'it  a  ni«irsel  of  a  poor  m'tn."  I'he  landlord  fled  in  ternir.  hMviag  no  doubt  tha^  h»  iraest  wtt  « 
iwnifcal.  trlto  ausbt  be  b  tbo  hnbil  of  eating  ■  alioe  of  « lauaar.  m  liirtil  Jbud.  when  b   nr>t  inder  TBn^iu&m 
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DOW  Anvr  conclusions  from  the  slightest  sounds,  which  fonnerl^  reached 
my  ears  as  unheeded  as  they  now  approach  yours.  Necessity  is  a  stem 
but  an  excellent  schoolmistress,  and  sne  that  has  lost  her  sight  most  collect 
her  information  from  other  sources." 

**  Well,  you  hear  a  man's  step,  I  grant  it,"  said  Lucy ;  "  but  why,  Alioe^ 
may  it  not  be  my  father's  ?'* 

**  The  pace  of  age,  my  love,  is  timid  and  cautions  —  the  foot  takes  leave 
of  the  earth  slowly,  and  is  planted  down  upon  it  with  hesitation ;  it  is  the 
hasty  and  determined  step  of  youth  that  i  now  hear,  and  —  could  1  give 
credit  to  so  strange  a  thought  —  I  should  say  it  was  the  step  of  a  Ravens- 
wood." 

**  This  is,  indeed,"  said  Ravenswood,  "  an  acuteness  of  organ  which  I 
could  not  have  credited  had  I  not  witnessed  it.— I  am  indeed  the  Master  of 
Ravenswood,  Alice  —  the  son  of  your  old  master." 

"  You  I"  said  the  old  woman,  with  almost  a  scream  of  surprise  —  "  You 
the  Master  of  Ravenswood  —  here  —  in  this  place,  and  thus  accompanied  ? — 
I  cannot  believe  it — Let  me  pass  my  old  hand  over  your  face,  that  my  touch 
may  bear  witness  to  my  ears." 

The  Master  sate  down  beside  her  on  the  earthen  bank,  and  permitted  her 
to  touch  his  features  with  her  trembling  hand. 

**  It  is,  indeed  I"  she  said,  "  it  is  the  features  as  well  as  the  voice  of  Raven»- 
wood  —  the  high  lines  of  pride,  as  well  as  the  bold  and  haughty  tone.— 
But  what  do  jou  here,  Master  of  Ravenswood  ?  —  what  do  you  in  your 
enemy's  domain,  and  in  company  with  his  child  ?" 

As  old  Alice  spoke,  her  face  kindled,  as  probablv  that  of  an  ancient  feudal 
vassal  might  have  done  in  whose  presence  his  vouthful  liege-lord  had  showed 
some  symptom  of  degenerating  from  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors. 

**  The  Master  of  Ravenswood,"  said  Lucj,  who  liked  not  the  tone  of  this 
expostulation,  and  was  desirous  to  abridge  it,  "  is  upon  a  visit  to  my  father.'' 

"  Indeed !"  said  the  old  blind  woman  m  an  accent  of  surprise. 

"  I  knew,"  continued  Lucy,  "  I  should  do  him  a  pleasure  by  conducting 
him  to  your  cottage." 

"  Where,  to  say  the  truth,  Alice,"  said  Ravenswood,  "  I  expected  a  more 
cordial  reception." 

"  It  is  most  wonderful  I"  said  the  old  woman,  muttering  to  herself;  "  bat 
the  ways  of  Heaven  are  not  like  our  ways,  and  its  judgments  are  brought 
about  by  means  far  beyond  our  fathoming.  —  Hearken,  young  man,"  she 
said  ;  "  your  fathers  were  implacable,  but  they  were  honourable  foes ;  they 
sought  not  to  ruin  their  enemies  under  the  mask  of  hospitality.  What  have 
you  to  do  with  Lucy  Ashton? — why  should  your  steps  move  in  the  same 
footpath  with  hers? — why  should  your  voice  sound  in  the  same  chord  and 
time  with  those  of  Sir  William  Ashton's  daughter? — Young  man,  he  who 
aims  at  revenge  by  diphonourable  means " 

*'  Be  silent,  woman !"  said  Ravenswood,  stemlv ;  **  is  it  the  devil  that 
prompts  vour  voice  ? —  Know  that  this  young  lady  has  not  on  earth  a  friend, 
^  ho  would  venture  farther  to  save  her  from  injury  or  from  insult." 

*'  And  is  it  even  so  ?"  said  the  old  woman,  in  an  altered  but  melancholy 
tone  —  "  Then  God  help  you  both !" 

*'  Amen  I  Alice,"  said  Lucy,  who  had  not  comprehended  the  import  of 
what  the  blind  woman  had  hinted,  "  and  send  you  your  senses,  Alice,  and 
your  good-humour.  If  you  hold  this  mysterious  language,  instead  of  wel- 
coming vour  friends,  they  will  think  of  you  as  other  people  do." 

"  Ana  how  do  other  people  think  ?"  said  Ravenswood,  for  he  also  began 
to  believe  the  old  woman  spoke  with  incoherence.  * 

"  They  think,"  said  Henry  Ashton,  who  came  up  at  that  moment,  and 
whispered  into  Ravenswood's  ear,  "  that  she  is  a  witch,  that  should  haw 
boen  burned  with  them  that  suffered  at  Haddington." 

'  What  is  that  you  say  ?"  said  Alice,  turning  towards  the  boy,  her  ligKi 
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ItfH  viiagQ  inflamed  with  pussion :  *'  that  I  am  a  witch,  and  ought  to  have 
•affered  with  the  helpless  pld  wretches  who  were  murdered  at  Haddington  V 
**  Hear  to  that  now/'  again  whispered  Henry,  '*  and  me  whisperi^^g  lower 
than  a  wren  cheeps  V 

*'  If  the  usurer,  and  the  oppressor,  and  the  grinder  of  the  poor  man's 
face,  and  the  remoyer  of  ancient  land-marks,  and  the  subverter  of  ancient 
houses,  were  at  the  same  stake  with  me,  I  could  saj,  light  the  fire,  in  God's 
name !'' 

**  This  is  dreadful,"  said  Lucj ;  "  I  have  never  seen  the  poor  deserted 
woman  in  this  state  of  mind ;  but  age  and  poverty  can  ill  bear  reproach.— 
Come,  Henry,  we  will  leave  her  for  the  present — she  vrishes  to  speak  with 
tlie  Master  alone.  We  will  walk  homeward,  and  rest  us,"  she  addea,  looking 
at  Ravenswood,  "  by  the  Mermaiden's  Well." 

"  And,  Alice,"  said  the  boy,  "  if  you  know  of  any  hare  that  comes  through 
among  the  deer  and  makes  them  drop  their  calves  out  of  season,  you  ma^  tell 
her  with  my  compliments  to  command,  that  if  Norman  has  not  got  a  silver 
ballet  ready  for  her,  I'll  lend  him  one  of  my  doublet-buttons  on  purpose." 
Alice  made  no  answer  till  she  was  aware  that  the  sister  and  brother  were 
out  of  hearing.  She  then  said  to  Ravenswood,  "  And  you,  too,  are  angry 
with  me  for  my  love  ?  —  it  is  just  that  strangers  should  be  offended,  but  you, 
too,  are  angry !" 

"  I  am  not  angry,  Alice,"  said  the  Master,  "  only  surprised  that  you, 
whose  good  sense  I  have  heard  so  often  praised,  should  give  way  to  offensive 
and  unfounded  suspicions." 

"Offensive?"  said  Alice — "ay,  truth  is  ever  offensive  —  but,  surely,  wjt 
unfounded." 
"  I  tell  you,  dan^e,  most  groundless,"  replied  Ravenswood. 
"  Then  the  world  has  changed  its  wont,  and  the  Ravenswoods  their  heredi 
tary  temper,  and  the  eyes  of  old  Alice's  understanding  are  yet  more  blin(* 
than  those  of  her  countenance.    When  did  a  Ravenswood  seek  the  house  of 
his  enemy,  but  with  the  purpose  of  revenge  ?  —  and  hither  are  you  come, 
Edgar  Ravenswood,  either  in  fatal  anger,  or  in  still  more  fatal  love." 

" In  neither,"  said  Ravenswood,  "I  give  you  mine  honour  —  I  mean,  I 
assure  you." 

Alice  could  not  see  his  blushing  cheek,  but  she  noticed  his  hesitation,  and 
that  he  retracted  the  pledge  which  he  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  attach  to 
his  denial. 

"  It  is  so,  then,"  she  said,  "  and  therefore  she  is  to  tarry  by  the  Mer- 
maiden's  Well!  Often  has  it  been  called  a  place  fatal  to  the  race  of 
Ravenswood  —  often  has  it  proved  so  —  but  never  was  it  likely  to  verify  old 
sayings  as  much  as  on  this  day."  ^ 

"  T^u  drive  me  to  madnesp,  Alice,"  said  Ravenswood ;  "  you  are  mor^ 
silly  and  more  superstitious  than  old  Balderston.  Are  you  such  a  wretched 
Christian  as  to  suppose  I  would  in  the  present  day  levy  war  against  the 
Ash  ton  family,  as  was  the  sanguinary  custom  in  elder  times  ?  or  do  you 
suppose  me  so  foolish,  that  T  cannot  walk  by  a  yoiing  lady's  side  without 
plunging  headlong  in  love  with  her?" 

•*  My  thoughts,"  replied  Alice,  "  are  my  own ;  and  if  my  mortal  sight  is 
closed  to  objects  present  with  me,  it  may  be  I  can  look  with  more  steadiness 
into  future  events.  Are  you  prepared  to  sit  lowest  at  the  board  which  was 
once  your  father's  own,  unwillingly,  as  a  connexion  and  ally  of  his  proud 
successor? — Are  you  ready  to  live  upon  his  bounty —  to  follow  him  into  the 
bypaths  of  intrigue  and  chicane,  which  none  can  better  point  out  to  you  ^ 
to  gnaw  the  bones  of  his  prey  when  he  has  devoured  the  substance? — Can 
you  sav  as  Sir  William  Ashton  says — think  as  he  thinks — vote  as  he  votes. 
and  call  your  father's  murderer  your  worshipful  father-in-law  and  revered 
patron? — Master  of  Ravenswood,  I  am  the  eldest  servant  of  your  hous^ 
•nd  I  would  rather  see  you  shrouded  and  coffined  I" 
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The  tumult  in  Ravenswood's  mind  was  uncommonly  great ;  the  stmok 
jpoix  oud  awakened  a  chord  which  he  had  for  some  time  succeesfullj  silenced 
Ue  strode  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  little  i^arden  with  a  hasty 
pace ;  and  at  length  checking  himself,  and  stopping  right  opposite  to  Alice, 
ne  exclaimed,  *'  Woman  I  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  dare  you  urge  the  son 
of  your  master  to  blood  and  to  revenge  V 

**  God  forbid  I"  said  Alice  solemnly ;  *'  and  therefore  I  would  have  you 
depart  these  fatal  bounds,  where  your  love,  as  well  as  your  hatred,  threatens 
sure  mischief,  or  at  least  disgrace,  both  to  yourself  and  to  others.  I  would 
shield,  were  it  in  the  power  of  this  withered  hand,  the  Ashtons  from  tou, 
and  vou  from  them,  and  both  from  their  own  passions.  Tou  can  have 
nothing  —  ought  to  have  nothing,  in  common  with  them  —  Begone  from 
among  them ;  and  if  God  has  destined  vengeance  on  the  oppressor's  house, 
do  not  you  be  the  instrument." 

"I  fyill  think  on  what  you  have  said,  Alice,"  said  Ravenswood,  more 
composedly.  "  I  believe  you  mean  truly  and  faithfully  by  me,  but  you  urge 
the  freedom  of  an  ancient  domestic  somewhat  too  far.  But  farewell ;  and 
if  Ileaven  afford  me  better  means,  I  will  not  fail  to  contribute  to  your  com- 
fort" 

He  attempted  to  put  a  piece  of  gold  into  her  hand,  which  she  refused  to 
receive ;  and,  in  the  slight  struggle  attending  his  wish  to  force  it  upon  her, 
it  dropped  to  the  earth. 

"Let  it  remain  an  instant  on  the  ground,"  said  Alice,  as  the  Master 
stooped  to  raise  it ;  "and  believe  me,  that  piece  of  gold  is  an  emblem  of  her 
whom  you  love ;  she  is  as  precious,  I  grant,  but  you  nipst  stoop  even  to 
abasement  before  you  can  win  her.  For  me,  I  have  as  little  to  do  with  gold 
as  with  earthlv  passions ;  and  the  best  news  that  the  world  has  in  store  for 
me  is,  that  Edgar  Ravenswood  is  an  hunOTcd  miles  distant  from  the  seat  of 
his  ancestors,  with  the  determination  never  a^ain  to  behold  it." 

"  Alice,"  said  the  Master,  who  began  to  tbmk  this  earnestness  had  some 
more  secret  cause  than  arose  from  any  thing  that  the  blind  woman  could 
have  gathered  from  this  casual  visit,  **  I  have  heard  you  praised  by  my 
mother  for  your  sense,  acuteness,  and  fidelity ;  you  are  no  tool  to  start  at 
shadows,  or  to  dread  old  superstitious  saws,  like  Caleb  Balderston ;  tell  me 
distinctly  where  my  danger  lies,  if  you  are  aware  of  any  which  is  tending 
towards  me.  If  I  know  myself,  I  am  free  from  all  such  views  respecting 
Miss  Ashton  as  you  impute  to  me.  I  have  necessary  business  to  settle  with 
Sir  William — that  arranged,  I  shall  depart ;  and  with  as  little  wish,  as  you 
may  easily  believe,  to  return  to  a  place  full  of  melancholy  subjects  of  rene<^ 
tion,  as  you  have  to  see  me  here." 

Alice  bent  her  siehtless  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  was  for  some  tinie 
plunged  in  deep  meditation.  *'  I  will  speak  the  truth,"  she  said  at  length, 
raising  up  her  head  —  "I  will  tell  vou  the  source  of  my  apprehensions, 
whether  my  candour  be  for  good  or  &r  evil. — Lucy  Ashton  loves  you.  Lord 
of  Ravenswood  I" 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  the  Master. 

*'A  thousand  circumstances  have  proved  it  to  me,"  replied  the  blind 
woman.  **  Her  thoughts  have  turned  on  no  one  else  since  you  saved  her 
from  death,  and  that  my  experienced  judgment  has  won  from  her  own  con- 
versation. Having  told  you  this  —  if  you  are  indeed  a  eentleman  and  your 
father's  son  —  you  will  make  it  a  motive  for  flying  from  her  presence.  Her 
passion  will  die  like  a  lamp,  for  want  of  that  the  flame  should  feed  upon ; 
out,  if  you  remain  here,  her  destruction,  or  youru,  or  that  of  both,  will  be 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  her  misplaced  attachment.  I  tell  you  this 
secret  unwillingly,  but  it  could  not  have  been  hid  long  from  your  own  ob- 
servation; and  it  is  better  you  learn  it  from  mine.  Depart,  Master  of 
Ravenswood — ^you  have  my  secret.  If  you  remain  an  hour  und^r  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ashton's  roof  without  the  re.-^olutiou  to  marry  his  daughter,  you  are  t 
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▼iUain  —  if  with  the  parpose  of  allying  yourself  with  him,  yoo   ire  an  in- 
fatuated and  predestined  fool/' 

So  saying,  the  old  blind  woman  arose,  assumed  her  staff,  and,  tottering 
10  her  hut,  entered  it  and  closed  the  door,  leaTins  Jliavenswood  to  hia  Mru 
reflections. 


^»^^»»^«^^^A/^^AA/^/w^^^^»A^^»v^/\A^/v^^/^^A^^A^^^^^^  < 


Lorelier  la  her  own  retinRd  abode 

——  than  Naiad  by  tha  nda 

Of  nrraan  brook— or  Lady  of  tba  Mara 

Loaa  aiuing  by  the  ahoraa  of  ok!  ronaanoa. 

WoRDSfroaTH. 

Thx  meditations  of  Ravenswood  were  of  a  verr  mixed  complexion.  He 
saw  himself  at  once  in  the  very  dilemma  which  he  had  for  some  time  felt 
apprehensive  he  might  be  placed  in.  The  pleasure  he  felt  in  Lucy's  com- 
pany had  indeed  approached  to  fascination,  yet  it  had  never  altogether  sur 
mounted  his  internal  reluctance  to  wed  with  the  daughter  of  his  father's 
foe ;  and  even  in  forgiving  Sir  William  Ashton  the  injuries  which  his  family 
had  received,  and  giving  him  credit  for  the  kind  intentions  he  professed  to 
entertain,  he  could  not  brine  himself  to  contemplate  as  possible  an  alliance 
betwixt  their  houses.  Still  he  felt  that  Alice  spoke  truth,  and  that  his 
honour  now  required  he  should  take  an  instant  leave  of  Ravenswood  Castle, 
or  become  a  suitor  of  Lucy  Ashton.  The  possibility  of  being  rejected,  too, 
should  he  make  advances  to  her  wealthy  and  powerful  father — to  sue  for 
the  hand  of  an  Ashton  and  be  refused  —  this  were  a  consummation  too  dis- 
graceful. "  I  wish  her  well,"  he  said  to  himself,  '*  and  for  her  sake  I  for- 
give the  injuries  her  father  has  done  to  my  house;  but  I  will  never — no^ 
never  see  her  more !" 

With  one  bitter  pang  he  adopted  this  resolution,  just  as  he  came  to  where 
two  paths  parted ;  the  one  to  the  Mermaiden's  Fountain,  where  he  knew 
Lucy  waited  him,  the  other  leading  to  the  castle  by  another  and  more  cir- 
cuitous road.  He  paused  an  instant  when  about  to  take  the  latter  path, 
thinking  what  apology  he  should  make  for  conduct  which  must  needs  seem 
extraordinary,  and  nad  jiist  muttered  to  himself,  "  Sudden  news  from 
Edinburgh  —  any  pretext  will  serve  —  only  let  me  dally  no  longer  here," 
when  young  Henry  came  flying  up  to  him,  half  out  of  breath  —  "  Master, 
Master,  you  must  give  Lucy  ^our  arm  back  to  the  castle,  for  I  cannot  give 
her  mine ;  for  Norman  is  waiting  for  me,  and  I  am  to  go  with  him  to  make 
his  ring- walk,  and  I  would  not  stay  away  for  a  gold  Jacobus,  and  Lucy  is 
afraid  to  walk  home  alone,  though  all  the  wild  nowt  have  been  shot,  ana  so 
you  must  come  away  directly." 

Betwixt  two  scales  equally  loaded,  a  feather's  weight  will  turn  the  scale. 
"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  leave  the  young  lady  in  the  wood  alone,"  said 
Ravenswood ;  **  to  see  her  once  more  can  hd  of  little  consequence,  after  the 
frequent  meetings  we  have  had — 'I  ought,  too,  in  courtesy,  to  apprise  her  of 
my  intention  to  quit  the  castle." 

And  having  thus  satisfied  himself  that  he  was  taking  not  only  a  wise, 
but  an  absolutely  necessary  step,  he  took  the  path  to  the  fatal  fountain. 
Henry  no  sooner  saw  him  on  the  way  to  join  his  sister,  than  he  was  off  like 
lightning  in  another  direction,  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  forester  in  their 
congenial  pursuits.  Ravenswood,  not  allowing  himself  to  give  a  second 
thought  to  the  propriety  of  his  own  conduct  walked  with  a  quick  8''ep 
towards  th«»  strew^  where  he  found  Lucy  seated  alone  by  the  ruin. 

I. 
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Sho  baU'  upon  one  of  the  diejointed  stones  of  the  ancient  foantain,  and 
seemed  to  watch  the  progress  of  its  current,  as  it  bubbled  forth  to  daylight* 
in  cay  and  sparkling  profusion,  from  under  the  shadow  of  the  ribbed  and 
darksome  vault,  with  which  veneration,  or  perhaps  remorse,  had  canopied 
its  source.  To  a  superstitious  eye,  Lucy  Ashton,  folded  in  a  plaided 
mantle,  with  her  long  hair,  escaping  partly  from  the  snood  and  fallins 
upon  her  silver  neck,  might  have  suggested  the  idea  of  the  murdered 
Nymph  of  the  Fountain.  But  Kavenswood  only  saw  a  female  exquisitely 
beautiful,  and  rendered  yet  more  so  in  his  eyes — how  could  it  be  otherwise 
—  by  the  consciousness  that  she  had  placed  her  affections  on  him.  As  be 
gazed  on  her,  he  felt  his  fixed  resolution  melting  like  wax  in  the  sun,  and 
hastened,  therefore,  from  his  concealment  in  the  neighbouring  thicket. 
She  saluted  him,  but  did  not  arise  from  the  stone  on  which  she  was  seated. 

'*  My  mad-cap  brother,''  she  said,  "  has  left  me,  but  I  expect  him  back  in 
a  few  minutes  —  for  fortunately,  as  any  thing  pleases  him  for  a  minute, 
nothing  has  charms  for  him  much  longer.'' 

Ravens  wood  did  not  feel  the  power  of  informing  Lucy  that  her  brother 
meditated  a  distant  excursion,  and  would  not  return  in  haste.  He  sate 
himself  down  on  the  grass,  at  some  little  distance  irom  Miss  Ashton,  and 
both  were  silent  for  a  short  space. 

"  I  like  this  spot,"  said  Lucy  at  length,  as  if  she  had  found  the  silence 
embarrassing;  **the  bubbling  murmur  of  the  clear  fountain,  the  waving 
of  the  trees,  the  profusion  of  grass  and  wild-flowers,  that  rise  among  the 
ruins,  make  it  like  a  scene  in  romance.  I  think,  too,  I  have  heard  it  is  a 
spot  connected  with  the  legendary  lore  which  I  love  so  well." 

"  It  has  been  thought,"  answered  Ravenswood,  **  a  fatal  spot  to  my 
family ;  and  I  have  some  reason  to  term  it  so,  for  it  was  here  1  first  saw 
Miss  Ashton — and  it  is  here  I  must  take  my  leave  of  her  for  ever." 

The  blood,  which  the  first  part  of  tliis  speech  called  into  Lucy's  cheeks, 
was  speedily  expelled  by  its  conclusion. 

**  To  take  leave  of  us.  Master  1"  she  exclaimed ;  "  what  can  have  hap- 
pened to  hurry  you  away  ?  —  I  know  Alice  hates  —  I  mean  dislikes  my 
rather  —  and  I  hardly  understood  her  humour  to-day,  it  was  so  mysterious. 
But  I  am  certain  my  father  is  sincerely  grateful  for  the  high  service  yon 
rendered  us.  Let  me  hope  that  having  won  your  friendship  hardly,  we 
shall  not  lose  it  lightly." 

**Lose  it.  Miss  Ashton?"  said  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  —  "No —  -. 

wherever  my  fortune  calls  me  —  whatever  she  inflicts  upon  me  —  it  is  your  # 

friend — your  sincere  friend,  who  acts  or  suffers.  But  there  is  a  fate  on  me, 
and  1  must  go,  or  I  shall  add  the  ruin  of  others  to  my  own." 

"  Yet  do  not  go  from  us,  Master,"  said  Lucv ;  and  she  laid  her  hand,  in  ' 

all  simplicity  and  kindness,  upon  the  skirt  of  his  cloak,  as  if  to  detain  him  I 

— *'  You  shall  not  part  from  us.     My  father  is  powerful,  he  has  friends  that  | 

are  more  so  than  himself— do  not  go  till  you  see  what  his  gratitude  will  do 
for  you.     Believe  me,  he  is  already  labouring  in  your   oehalf  with  the  ' 

Council."  j 

**  It  may  be  so,"  said  the  Master,  proudly ;  "  yet  it  is  not  to  your  father,  i 

Miss  Ashton,  but  to  my  own  exertions,  that  I  ought  to  owe  success  in  the 
career  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.  My  preparations  are  already  made— 
a  sword  and  a  cloak,  and  a  bold  heart  and  a  determined  hand." 

Lucy  cover-id  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  the  tears,  in  spite  of  her, 
forced  their  way  between  her  fingers.  "Forgive  me,"  said  Kavenswood, 
taking  her  right  hand,  which  after  slight  resistance,  she  yielded  to  hiui, 
9till  continuing  to  shade  her  face  with  the  left — "  I  am  too  rude — too  rough 
—  too  intractable  to  deal  with  any  being  so  soft  and  gentle  as  vou  are. 
Forgot  that  so  stern  a  vision  has  crossed  your  path  of  life  —  and  let  me 
pursue  mine,  sure  that  I  can  meet  with  no  worse  misfortune  after  the 
moment  it  divides  me  from  your  side.'' 
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Lnc^  wept  n,  but  her  tears  were  less  bitter.  Each  attempt  which  the 
Master  made  to  explain  his  purpose  of  departure,  only  proved  a  ne\f 
evidence  of  his  desire  to  stay ;  until,  at  length,  instead  of  bidding  hor 
&rewell,  he  gave  his  faith  to  her  for  ever,  and  received  her  troth  in  return. 
The  whole  passed  so  suddenly,  and  arose  so  much  out  of  the  immediate 
impulse  of  the  moment,  that  ere  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  could  reflect 
upon  the  consequences  of  the  step  which  he  had  taken,  their  lips,  as  well 
as  their  hands,  had  pledged  the  sincerity  of  their  affection. 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  '*  it  is  fit  I  should 
speak  to  Sir  William  Ashton — he  must  know  of  our  engagement.  Ravens- 
wood  must  not  seem  to  dwell  under  his  roof,  to  solicit  clandestinely  the 
affections  of  his  daughter/' 

'*  You  would  not  speak  to  my  father  on  the  subject?"  said  Lucy,  doubt- 
ingly ;  and  then  added  more  warmly,  "  0  do  not  —  do  not  I  Let  your  lot  in 
life  be  determined  —  your  station  and  purpose  ascertained,  before  you 
address  my  father ;  I  am  sure  he  loves  you  —  I  think  he  will  consent — but 
then  my  mother         I" 

She  paused,  ashamed  to  express  the  doubt  she  felt  how  far  her  father 
dared  to  form  any  positive  resolution  on  this  most  important  subject,  with- 
out the  consent  of  nis  lady. 

**  Your  mother,  my  Lucy  V  replied  Ravenswood,  "  she  is  of  the  house 
of  Douglas,  a  house  that  has  intermarried  with  mine,  even  when  its  glory 
and  power  were  at  the  highest — what  could  your  mother  object  to  my 
alliance  ?" 

'*  I  did  not  say,  object,"  said  Lucy ;  "  but  she  is  jealous  of  her  rights, 
and  may  claim  a  mother's  title  to  be  consulted  in  the  first  instance." 

"  Be  it  BO,"  replied  Ravenswood  ;  "  London  is  distant^  but  a  letter  vriU 
reach  it  and  receive  an  answer  within  a  fortnight — I  will  not  press  on  the 
Lord  Keeper  for  an  instant  reply  to  my  proposal." 

"But,"  hesitated  Lucy,  "were  it  not  better  to  wait — to  wait  a  few 
weeks  ? — ^Were  my  mother  to  see  you — to  know  you — I  am  sure  she  would 
approve;  but  you  are  unacquainted  personafly,  and  the  ancient  foud 
between  the  families " 

Ravenswood  fixed  upon  her  his  keen  dark  eyes  as  if  he  was  desirous  of 


penetrating  into  her  very  soul. 

**  Lucy,     he  said,  **  I  have  sacrificed  to 


you  projects  of  vengeance  lon^ 
nursed,  and  sworn  to  with  ceremonies  little  better  than  heathen — I  sacri- 
ficed them  to  your  image,  ere  I  knew  the  worth  which  it  represented.  In 
the  evening  which  succeeded  my  poor  father's  funeral,  I  cut  a  lock  from 
my  hair,  and,  as  it  consumed  in  the  fire,  I  swore  that  my  rage  and  revenge 
should  pursue  his  enemies,  until  they  shrivelled  before  me  like  that  scorched- 
up  symbol  of  annihilation." 

**  It  was  a  deadly  sin,"  said  Lucy,  turning  pale,  "  to  make  a  vow  so  fatal." 

'*  I  acknowledge  it,"  said  Ravenswood,  "  and  it  had  been  a  worse  crime 
to  keep  it  It  was  for  your  sake  that  I  abjured  these  purposes  of  ven- 
geance, though  I  scarce  knew  that  such  was  the  argument  by  which  I  was 
conquered,  until  I  saw  vou  once  more,  and  became  conscious  of  the  influence 
you  T  ossessed  over  me. 

"  And  why  do  you  now,"  said  Lucy,  "  recall  sentiments  so  terrible — sen- 
timents so  inconsistent  with  those  you  profess  for  me — with  those  your  im 
portunity  has  prevailed  on  me  to  acknowledge?" 

"  Because,"  said  her  lover,  **  I  would  impress  on  you  the  price  at  which  I 
have  bought  your  love — the  right  I  have  to  expect  your  constancy.  I  say 
not  that  r  have  bartered  for  it  the  honour  of  my  house,  its  last  remaining 
popsession — but  though  I  say  it  not,  and  think  it  not,  I  cannot  conceal  from 
myself  that  the  world  may  do  both." 

''If  such  are  your  sentiments,"  said  Lucy,  ''you  have  played  a  cruel 
game  with  me.    But  it  if  not  too  late  to  give  it  over ^ take  back  the  faith 
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And  Irotb  ^tbicb  you  could  not  plight  to  me  without  suffering  abatement  of 
lionour—  let  wh'it  is  pas^ited  be  aa  if  it  had  not  been — forget  me^I  will 
endcavoi  r  to  forg«t  niysolf.*' 

*'  You  do  me  injustice,"  said  the  Master  of  Ravenswood;  *^by  all  I  hold 
true  and  honourable,  you  do  me  the  extremity  of  injustice— if  1  mentioned 
the  price  at  which  I  have  bought  your  love,  it  is  only  to  show  how  much  I 
prize*  it,  to  bind  our  engagement  by  a  still  firmer  tie,  and  to  show,  by  what 
1  have  done  to  attain  this  station  in  your  regard,  how  much  I  must  suffer 
should  you  ever  break  your  faith/' 

"  And  why,  Ravenswood,"  answered  Lucy,  "  should  joa  tliink  that  pot 
siblc? — Why  should  you  urge  me  with  even  the  mention  of  infidelity  I — Is 
it  because  I  ask  you  to  delay  applying  to  my  father  for  a  little  space  of  time? 
Bind  me  by  what  vows  you  please ;  if  vows  are  unnecessary  to  secure  con- 
stancy, they  may  yet  prevent  suspicion." 

Kavenswood  pleaded,  apologized,  and  even  kneeled,  to  appease  her  di^ 
pleasure ;  and  Lucy,  as  placable  as  she  was  single-hearted,  readily  forgave 
the  offence  which  his  doubts  had  implied.  The  dispute  thus  agitated,  how- 
ever, ended  by  the  lovers  going  through  an  emblematic  ceremony  of  their 
trotli-plight,  of  which  the  vulgar  still  preserve  some  traces.  They  broke 
betwixt  them  the  thin  broad-piece  of  gold  which  Alice  had  refused  to  receive 
from  Kavenswood. 

**  And  never  shall  this  leave  my  bosom,"  said  Lucy,  as  she  hung  the  piece 
of  gold  round  her  neck,  and  concealed  it  with  her  handkerchief  **  until  you, 
Edgar  liavenswood,  ask  me  to  resign  it  to  you — and,  while  I  wear  it,  never 
shall  that  heart  acknowledge  another  love  than  yours." 

With  like  protestations,  Kavenswood  placed  his  portion  of  the  coin  oppo* 
site  to  his  heart  And  now,  at  length,  it  struck  them,  that  time  had  humed 
fast  on  during  this  interview,  and  their  absence  at  the  castle  would  be  sub- 

i'ect  of  remark,  if  not  of  alarm.  As  they  rose  to  leave  the  fountain  which 
lad  been  witness  of  their  mutual  engagement,  an  arrow  whistled  through 
the  air,  and  struck  a  raven  perched  on  the  sere  branch  of  an  old  oak, 
near  to  where  they  had  been  seated.  The  bird  fluttered  a  few  yards,  and 
dropped  at  the  feet  of  Lucy,  whose  dress  was  stained  with  some  spots  of 
its  blood. 

Miss  Ash  ton  was  much  alarmed,  and  Ravenswood,  surprised  and  angry, 
looked  everv  where  for  the  marksman,  who  had  given  them  a  proof  of  hie 
•kill,  as  little  expected  as  desired.  Ue  was  not  long  of  discovering  himself, 
being  no  other  tnan  Henry  Ashton,  who  came  running  up  with  a  crossbow 
in  his  hand. 

"  I  knew  I  should  startle  you,"  he  said ;  *'  and  do  yon  know  you  looked 
90  busy  that  I  hoped  it  would  have  fallen  souse  on  your  heads  before  yo« 
were  aware  of  it. — What  was  the  Master  saying  to  you,  Lucy  ?" 

**  I  was  telling  your  sister  what  an  idle  laid  you  were,  keeping  us  waiting 
here  for  you  so  fong,"  said  Ravenswood,  to  save  Lucy's  confusion. 

'*  Waiting  for  me  7  Why  I  told  vou  to  see  Lucy  home,  and  that  I  was  to 
go  to  make  the  ring-walk  with  old  Norman  in  the  Uayberry  thicket,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  would  take  a  good  hour,  and  we  have  all  the  deer's 
marks  and  furnishes  got,  while  you  were  sitting  here  with  Lucy,  like  a 
lazy  loon." 

**  Well,  well,  Mr.  Henry,"  said  Ravenswood ;  '*  but  let  us  see  how  yon 
will  answer  to  me  for  killing  the  raven.  Do  you  know  the  ravens  are  all 
ander  the  protection  of  the  Lords  of  Ravenswood,  and  to  kill  one  in  their 
presence,  is  such  bad  luck  that  it  deserves  the  stab  ?" 

*'  And  that's  what  Norman  said,"  replied  the  boy ;  "  he  came  as  far  with 
me,  as  within  a  flight-shot  of  you,  and  ne  said  he  never  saw  a  raven  sit  still 
BO  near  living  folk,  and  he  wished  it  might  be  for  good  luck ;  for  the  raven 
is  one  of  the  wildest  birds  that  flies,  unless  it  be  a  tame  one-— and  so  I  orept 
on  tad  on,  till  I  was  within  three  score  yards  of  him,  and  th«n  whis  wen' 
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the  bolt»  and  there  he  lies,  faith !     Was  it  not  well  shot  ? — and,  I  daresay,  I 
have  not  shot  in  a  crossbow — not  ten  times,  maybe." 

"  Admirably  shot  indeed,"  said  Ravenswood ;  "  and  you  will  be  a  fine 
marksman  if  you  practise  bard." 

"  And  that's  what  Norman  says,"  answered  the  boy ;  **  but  I  am  sure  it 
is  not  my  fault  if  I  do  not  practise  enough ;  for,  of  free  will  I  would  do 
little  else,  only  my  father  and  tutor  are  angry  sometimes,  an  (  only  Miss 
Lucy  there  gives  herself  airs  about  my  being  busy,  for  all  she  can  sit  idle 
by  a  well  side  the  liihole  day,  when  sue  has  a  handsome  young  gentleman 
to  prate  with — 1  have  known  her  do  so  twenty  times,  if  you  will  belie vt 
me." 

The  boy  looked  at  his  sister  as  he  spoke,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  mischie 
vous  chatter,  had  the  sense  to  see  that  he  was  really  inflicting  pain  upon 
her,  though  without  being  able  to  comprehend  the  cause  or  the  amount. 

"Come  noiv,  Lucy,"  he  said,  *' don't  greet;  and  if  I  have  said  any  thing 
beside  the  mark,  I'll  deny  it  again — and  what  does  the  Master  of  Uavensi- 
wood  care  if  you  had  a  hundred  sweethearts  ?  so  ne'er  put  finger  in  your 
eye  about  it." 

The  Master  of  Ravenswood  was,  for  the  moment,  scarce  satisfied  with 
what  he  heard  ;  yet  his  good  sense  naturally  regarded  it  as  the  chatter  of  a 
spoilt  boy,  who  strove  to  mortify  his  sister  in  tlie  point  which  seemed  most 
accessible  for  the  time.  But,  although  of  a  temper  equally  slow  in  receiving 
impressions,  and  obstinate  in  retaining  them,  the  prattle  of  Henry  served  to 
nourish  in  his  mind  some  vague  suspicion,  that  his  present  engagement 
might  only  end  in  his  being  exposed  like  a  conquerea  enemy  in  a  Roman 
triumph,  a  captive  attendant  on  the  car  of  a  victor,  who  meditated  only  the 
satiating  his  pride  at  the  expense  of  the  vanquished.  There  W!\s,  we  repeat 
it,  no  real  ground  whatever  for  such  an  apprehension,  nor  could  he  be  said 
seriously  to  entertain  such  for  a  moment,  indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  look 
at  the  clear  blue  eye  of  Lucy  Ashton,  and  entertain  the  slightest  permanent 
doubt  concerning  the  sincerity  of  her  disposition.  Still,  however,  conscious 
pride  and  conscious  poverty  combined  to  render  a  mind  suspicious,  which 
in  more  fortunate  circumstances,  would  have  been  a  stranger  to  that  as  well 
as  to  every  other  meanness. 

They  reached  the  castle,  where  Sir  Willia'kn  Ashton,  who  had  been 
alarmed  by  the  length  of  their  stay,  met  them  in  the  hall. 

"  Had  Lucy,"  he  said,  "  been  in  any  other  company  than  that  of  one  who 
had  shown  he  had  so  complete  power  of  protecting  her,  he  confessed  he 
should  have  been  very  uneasy,  and  would  have  despatched  persons  in  quest 
of  them.  But,  in  the  company  of  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  ho  knew  his 
daughter  had  nothing  to  dread." 

Lucy  commenced  some  apology  for  their  long  delay,  but,  conscience 
struck,  became  confused  as  slie  proceeded ;  and  when  Ravenswood,  comine 
to  her  assistance,  endeavoured  to  render  the  explanation  complete  ana 
satisfactory,  he  only  involved  himself  in  the  same  disorder,  like  one  who, 
endeavourmg  to  extricate  his  companion  from  a  slough,  entangles  himself 
ui  the  same  tenacious  swamp.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  confusion 
of  the  two  youthful  lovers  escaped  the  observation  of  the  subtle  lawyer, 
accustomed,  by  habit  and  profession,  to  trace  human  nature  throu|;h  all 
her  windings.  But  it  was  not  his  present  policy  to  take  any  notice  of 
what  he  observed.  He  desired  to  hold  the  Master  of  Raveuswocd  bound, 
but  wished  that  he  himself  should  remain  free ;  and  it  did  not  occ  ir  to  him 
that  his  plan  might  be  defeated  by  Lucy's  returning  the  passion  which  he 
hoped  she  might  inspire.  If  she  should  adopt  some  romantic  feelings 
towards  Ravenswood,  in  which  circumstances,  or  the  positive  and  absolute 
opposition  of  Lady  Ashton,  might  render  it  unadvisable  to  indulge  her,  the 
Lord  Keeper  conceived  th5y  might  be  easily  superseded  and  annulled  by  a 
ioumey  to  Edinburgh,  or  even  to  Loudon,  a  new  set  of  Brussels  lace,  and 
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the  fcjft  whifspeni  of  half  a  doien  lovere,  anxiuus  to  replace  hiiii  whov 
it  was  v^Duvenient  she  should  renounce.  This  was  his  provision  for  th« 
wur8t  view  of  the  case.  But,  according  to  its  more  probable  issue,  anj 
passing  favour  she  might  entertain  for  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  might 
require  encouragement  rather  than  repression. 

This  seemed  the  more  likely,  as  he  had  that  very  morning,  since  their 
departure  from  the  castle,  received  a  letter  the  contents  of  which  he  hastened 
to  communicate  to  Ravenswood.  A  foot-post  had  arrived  with  a  packet  to 
the  Lord  Keeper  from  that  friend  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  who 
was  labouring  hard  under^hand  to  consolidate  a  band  of  patriots,  at  the 
head  of  whom  stood  Sir  William's  greatest  terror,  the  active  and  ambitious 

Marquis  of  A .    The  success  of  this  convenient  friend  had  been  such, 

that  he  had  obtained  from  Sir  William,  not  indeed  a  directly  favourable 
answer,  but  certainly  a  most  patient  hearing.  This  he  had  reported  to  his 
principal,  who  had  replied  by  the  ancient  French  adage,  **  ChMeau  mii  parley 
ei  feinme  qui  icoute,  Vun  et  V autre  va  se  rendreJ*  A  statesman  wno  heart 
Tou  propose  a  change  of  measures  without  reply,  was,  according  to  the 
Marquis's  opinion,  in  the  situation  of  the  fortress  which  parleys,  and  the 
lady  who  listens,  and  he  resolved  to  press  the  siege  of  the  Lord  iCeeper. 

The  packet,  therefore,  contained  a  letter  from  his  friend  and  ally,  and 
another  from  himself  to  tlie  Lord  Keeper,  frankly  offering  an  unceremonious 
visit.  They  were  crossing  the  country  to  go  to  the  soutnward  —  the  roads 
were  indifferent — the  accommodations  of  the  inns  as  execrable  as  possible — 
the  Lord  Keeper  had  been  lone  acquainted  intimately  with  one  of  his  cor- 
respondents, and  though  more  slighuy  known  to  the  Marquis,  had  yet  enough 
of  nis  lordship's  acquaintance  to  render  the  visit  sufficiently  natural,  and  to 
shut  the  mouths  of  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  impute  it  to  a  political 
intrigue.  He  instantly  accepted  the  offered  visit,  determined,  however,  that 
he  would  not  pledge  himself  an  inch  farther  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
views  than  reason  (by  which  he  meant  his  own  self-interest)  should  plainly 
point  out  to  him  as  proper. 

Two  circumstances  particularly  delighted  him ;  the  presence  of  Raven»- 
irood,  and  the  absence  of  his  own  lady.  By  having  the  former  under  his 
own  roof,  he  conceived  he  might  be  anle  to  quash  all  such  hazardous  and 
hostile  proceedings  as  he  might  otherwise  have  been  engtiged  in,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Marquis;  and  Lucy,  he  foresaw,  would  make,  for  his 
immediate  purpose  of  delay  and  procrastination,  a  much  better  mistress  of 
his  family  tnan  her  mother,  who  would,  he  was  sure,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
contrive  to  disconcert  his  political  schemes  by  her  proud  and  implacable 
temper. 

Ilis  anxious  solicitations  that  the  Master  would  stay  to  receive  his  kins- 
man, were  of  course  readily  complied  with,  since  the  eelaircissevMni  which 
had  taken  place  at  the  Mermaicien's  Fountain  had  removed  all  wish  for 
sndden  departure.  Lucy  and  Lockhard  had,  therefore,  orders  to  provide 
all  things  necessary  in  their  different  departments,  for  receiving  the  expected 
ruests,  with  a  pomp  and  display  of  luxury  very  unoommon  in  ScotLuid  al 
that  remote  period. 
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MamU.    Sir,  tfa«  man  of  hawMirfi  eon*. 
Newlr  alifhicd 

Oeerrmck.    lu  witiioat  rap<F, 

And  do  u  I  commaml. 

Is  tb«  kind  masic  I  gmT«  onkr  for 

RbwIf  to  rooeive  kim  f 

Mew  Wat  to  Pat  Ou»  Dnm 

fill  William  Ashton,  althoagh  a  man  of  sense,  legal  information,  and 
lereat  practical  knowledge  of  the  world,  bad  yet  some  points  of  chtu-acter 
irhich  corresponded  better  with  the  timidity  of  his  disposition  and  the  suppla 
arts  by  which  he  had  risen  in  the  world,  than  to  the  degree  of  eminence 
vihich  he  had  attained ;  as  they  tended  to  show  an  original  mediocrity  of 
understanding,  however  highly  it  had  been  cultivated,  and  a  native  mean- 
ness of  disposition,  however  carefully  veiled.  He  loved  the  ostentatious 
display  of  his  wealth,  lees  as  a  man  to  whom  habit  has  made  it  necessary, 
than  as  one  to  whom  it  is  still  delightful  from  its  novelty.  The  most  trivial 
details  did  not  escape  him ;  and  Xucy  soon  learned  to  watch  the  flush  of 
scorn  which  crossed  Ilavenswood's  cheek,  when  he  heard  her  father  gravely 
arguing  with  Lockhard,  nay,  even  with  the  old  housekeeper,  u[)on  circum- 
stances which,  in  families  of  rank,  are  left  uncared  for,  because  it  is  supposed 
impossible  they  can  be  neglected. 

*'  I  could  pardon  Sir  William,"  said  Ravenswood,  one  evening  afler  he 
had  left  the  room,  "some  general  anxiety  upon  this  occasion,  for  the  Mar- 
quis's visit  is  an  honour,  and  should  be  received  as  such ;  but  I  am  worn 
out  by  these  miserable  minutiae  of  the  buttery,  and  the  larder,  and  the  very 
hen-coop  —  thev  drive  me  beyond  my  patience ;  I  would  rather  endure  the 
poverty  of  Wolf's  Crag,  than  be  pestered  with  the  wealth  of  Ravenswood 
Castle." 

**  And  yet,"  said  Lucy,  **  it  was  by  attention  to  these  minutiao  that  my 

father  ac(^uired  the  property " 

"  W^hicii  my  ancestors  sold  for  lack  of  it,"  replied  Ravenswood.  '*  Be  il 
so ;  a  porter  still  bears  but  a  burden,  though  the  buiiien  be  of  gold." 

Lucy  sighed ;  she  perceived  too  plainly  that  her  lover  held  in  scorn  the 
manners  and  habits  of  a  father,  to  whom  she  had  long  looked  up  as  her  best 
and  most  partial  friend,  whose  fondness  had  often  consoled  her  for  hot 
mother's  contemptuous  harshness. 

The  lovers  soon  discovered  that  they  differed  upon  other  and  no  less  im 
portant  topics.  Religion,  the  mother  of  peace,  was  in  those  davs  of  discoid 
so  mi8Construcd  and  mistaken,  that  her  rules  and  forms  were  die  subject  ot 
the  most  opposite  opinions,  and  the  most  hostile  animosities.  The  Lord 
Keeper,  being  a  whig,  was,  of  course,  a  Presbyterian,  and  had  found  il 
convenient,  at  different  periods,  to  express  greater  seal  for  the  kiik,  than 
perhaps  he  really  felt.  Ilis  family,  equally  of  course,  were  trained  undei 
the  same  institution.  Ravenswood,  as  we  know,  was  a  Ilieh-Churchman. 
or  Episcopalian,  and  frequently  objected  to  Lucy  the  fanaticism  of  some  of 
her  own  communion,  while  she  intimated,  rather  than  expressed,  horror  a* 
the  latitudinarian  principles  which  she  had  been  taught  to  think  connected 
with  the  prelatical  form  of  church  government. 

Thus,  although  their  mutual  affection  seemed  to  increase  rather  than  tv 
bo  diminished,  as  their  characters  opened  more  fully  on  each  other,  ths 
feelings  of  each  were  mingled  witli  some  less  agreeable  ingredients.  Luc^ 
felt  a  secret  awe,  amid  all  her  affection  for  Ravenswood.  His  soul  was  of 
a  higher,  prouder  character,  than  those  with  w^hom  she  had  hitherto  mixec^ 
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in  intercoaree ;  hit  Ideas  were  more  fierce  and  free ;  and  he  coniemned  man j 
of  the  opinions  which  had  been  inculcated  upon  her,  as  chiefly  demandins 
her  veneration.  On  the  other  hand,  Ravenswood  saw  in  Lucy  a  soil  and 
flexible  character,  which,  in  his  eyes  at  least,  seemed  too  susceptible  of 
being  moulded  to  any  form  by  those  with  whom  she  liyed.  He  felt  that  his 
own  temper  required  a  partner  of  a  more  independent  spirit,  who  could  set 
sail  with  him  on  his  course  of  life,  resolved  as  himself  to  dare  indifferently 
the  storm  and  the  favouring  breeze.  But  Lucy  was  so  beautiful,  so  devoutly 
attached  to  him,  of  a  temper  so  exquisitely  soft  and  kind,  that,  while  he 
could  have  wished  it  were  possible'  to  inspire  her  with  a  greater  degree 
of  firmness  and  resolution,  and  while  he  sometimes  became  impatient  of  the 
extreme  fear  which  she  expressed  of  their  attachment  being  prematurely 
discovered,  he  felt  that  the  softness  of  a  mind,  amounting  almost  to  feeble- 
ness, rendered  her  even  dearer  to  him,  as  a  being  who  had  voluntarily  clung 
to  him  for  protection,  and  made  him  the  arbiter  of  her  fate  for  weai  or  wo. 
His  feelings  towards  her  at  such  moments,  were  those  which  have  been  since 
■o  beautifully  expressed  by  our  immortal  Joanna  Baillie :  — 

Thon  tweeteat  thiw. 

That  I'er  did  fix  it«  liichiix-lfhrrd  aprara 

To  Ui«  rode  rock,  ah !  wuuldst  tliou  clinir  to  me  7 

Aoo|ch  and  ■torni'Womi  i  aa— 7rt  la?e  mm  u 

Thou  truljr  doat,  I  will  lova  then  acmiii 

With  ima  and  hunaat  heart.  t)M>u^  all  anmaal 

To  ba  Iha  naia  of  auch  awaat  leraileaaai. 

Thus  the  very  points  in  which  they  differed,  seemed,  in  some  measure,  te 
ensure  the  continuance  of  their  mutual  affection.  If,*  indeed,  they  had  so 
fully  appreciated  each  other's  character  before  the  burst  of  passion  in  which 
they  hastily  pledged  their  faith  to  each  other,  Lucy  might  have  feared 
Ravenswood  too  much  ever  to  have  loved  him,  and  he  might  have  construed 
her  softness  and  docile  temper  as  imbecility,  rendering  her  unworUiy  of  his 
regard.  But  they  stood  pledged  to  each  other ;  and  Lucy  only  feared  that 
her  lover's  pride  might  one  day  teach  him  to  regret  his  attachment ;  Ravens- 
wood, that  a  mind  so  ductile,  as  Lucy's  might,  in  absence  or  difficulties,  be 
induced,  by  the  entreaties  or  influence  of  those  around  her,  to  renounce  the 
engf^gement  she  had  formed. 

^  **  Do  not  fear  it,"  said  Lucy,  when  upon  one  occasion  a  hint  of  such  sus- 
picion escaped  her  lover ;  "  the  mirrors  which  receive  the  reflection  of  all 
successive  objects  are  framed  of  hard  materials  like  glass  or  steel  —  the 
softer  substances,  when  they  receive  an  impression,  retain  it  un defaced." 

"  This  is  poetry,  Lucy,"  said  Ravenswooa ;  "  and  in  poetry  there  is  always 
fallacy,  and  sometimes  fiction." 

**  Believe  ipe,  then,  once  more,  in  honest  prose,"  said  Lucy,  "  that,  though 
I  will  never  wed  man  without  the  consent  of  my  parents,  yet  neither  force 
nor  persuasion  shall  dispose  of  my  band  till  you  renounce  the  right  I  have 
given  you  to  it." 

The  lovers  had  ample  time  for  such  explanations.  Henry  was  now  more 
seldom  their  companion,  being  either  a  most  unwilling  attendant  upon  the 
lessons  of  his  tutor,  or  a  forward  volunteer  under  the  instructions  of  the 
forcbters  or  grooms.  As  for  the  Keeper,  his  mornings  were  spent  in  his 
study,  maintaining  correspondences  of  all  kinds,  and  balancing  in  his 
anxious  mind  the  various  intelligence  which  he  collected  from  every  quarter 
concerning  the  expected  change  in  Scottish  politics,  and  the  probable 
strength  of  the  parties  who  wore  about  to  struggle  for  power.  At  other 
times  he  busied  himself  about  arranging,  and  countermanding,  and  then 
again  arranging,  the  preparations  which  he  judged  necessary  for  tlie  recep- 
tion of  the  Marquis  of  A ,  whose  arrival  had  been  twice  delayed  by 

some  necessary  cause  of  detention. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  various  avocations,  political  and  domestic,  he 
seemed  not  to  observe  how  much  his  daughter  and  his  guest  were  thrown 
into  each  other's  society,  and  was  censured  by  many  of  his  neighlx  urs,  ao> 
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• 
eordfig  to  the  fashion  of  neighlK)ur8  in  all  countries,  for  suffering  such  an 
intimate  connexion  to  take  place  betwixt  two  jounj;^  persons.  The  cnlv 
natural  explanation  was ;  that  ho  designed  thein  for  each  other ;  M'liile,  in 
truth,  his  only  motive  was  to  temporize  and  procrastinate,  until  he  should 
discover  the  real  extent  of  the  interest  which  the  Marquis  took  in  Ravens- 
wood's  afftiirs.  and  the  power  which  he  was  likelj  to  possess  of  advancing 
them.  Until  I'lese  points  should  be  made  both  clear  and  manifest,  the  Lord 
Keeper  resolved  that  he  would  do  nothing  to  commit  himself,  either  in  one 
shape  or  other ;  and,  like  many  cunning  persons,  he  overreached  himrolf 
deplorably. 

Amongst  those  who  had  been  disposed  to  censure  with  the  greateai 
ieverity,  the  conduct  of  Sir  William  Ashton,  in  permitting  tlie  prol.rgtj 
residence  of  Ravenswood  under  his  roof,  and  his  constant  attendaruc  on 
Miss  Ashton,  was  the  new  Laird  of  Girnington,  and  his  faithful  squire  and 
bottle-holder,  personages  formerly  well  known  to  us  by  the  names  of  ILiyston 
and  Bucklaw,  and  his  companion  Captain  Crai^engelt.  The  former  had  at 
length  succeeded  to  the  extensive  property  of  his  long-lived  grand-aunt,  and 
to  considerable  wealth  besides,  whicn  he  had  employed  in  redeeming  his 
paternal  acres,  (by  the  title  appertaining  to  which  ne  still  chose  to  ]>c  desig- 
nated,) notwithstanding  Oaptam  Graigengelt  had  proposed  to  him  a  most 
advantageous  mode  of  investing  the  money  in  Law's  scheme,  which  was 
just  then  broached,  and  offered  nis  services  to  travel  express  to  Paris  for 
the  purpose.  But  Bucklaw  had  so  far  derived  wisdom  from  adversity,  that 
he  would  listen  to  no  proposal  which  Graigengelt  could  invent,  which  had 
the  slightest  tendency  to  risk  his  newly-acquired  independence.  He  that 
once  had  eat  pease  bannocks,  drank  sour  wine,  and  slept  in  the  secret 
chamber  at  Wolf's  Crag,  would,  he  said,  prize  good  cheer  and  a  soft  bed  as 
long  as  he  lived,  and  take  special  care  not  to  need  such  hospitality  again. 

Graigengelt,  therefore,  found  himself  disappointed  in  the  first  hopes  he 
had  entertained  of  making  a  good  hand  of  tne  Laird  of  Bucklaw.  Still, 
however,  he  reaped  many  aidvantages  fn)m  his  friend's  good  fortune.  Buck- 
law,  who  had  never  been  at  all  scrupulous  in  choosing  his  companions,  was 
accustomed  to,  and  entertained  by  a  fellow,  whom  he  could  either  laugh 
with,  or  laugh  at,  as  he  had  a  mind,  who  would  take,  according  to  Scottish 
phrase,  "  the  bit  and  the  buffet,"  understood  all  sports,  whether  within  or 
without  doors,  and,  when  the  laird  had  a  mind  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  (no  in- 
frequent circumstance,)  was  always  ready  to  save  him  from  the  scandal  of 
getting  drunk  by  himself.  Upon  these  terms  Graigengelt  was  the  frequent, 
almoet  the  constant,  inmate  ot  the  house  of  Oirnington. 

In  no  time,  and  under  no  possibility  of  circumstances,  could  good  have 
been  derived  from  such  an  intimacy,  however  its  bad  consequences  might 
be  qualified  by  the  thorough  knowledge  which  Bucklaw  possessed  of  his 
dependant's  character,  and  the  high  contempt  in  which  he  neld  it.  But  as 
circumstaDces  stood,  this  evil  communication  was  particularly  liable  to 
oorru;)t  what  good  principles  nature  had  implanted  in  the  patron. 

Graigengelt  had  never  forgiven  the  scorn  with  which  Ravenswood  had 
torn  the  mask  of  courage  and  honesty  from  his  countenance ;  and  to  ex- 
asperate Bucklavr's  resentment  against  him,  was  the  safest  mode  of 
revenge  that  occurred  to  his  cowardly,  yet  cunning  and  malignant  dis* 
position. 

Ho  brought  up,  on  all  occasions,  the  story  of  the  challenge  which  Raven»> 
wood  had  declined  to  accept,  and  endeavoured,  by  every  possible  insinua- 
tion, to  make  his  patron  believe  that  his  honour  was  concerned  in  bringing 
that  matter  to  an  issue  by  a  present  discussion  with  Ravenswood.  But 
respecting  this  subject,  Bucklaw  imposed  on  him,  at  length,  a  peremptory 
command  of  silence. 

**  I  think,"  he  said,  **  the  Master  has  treated  me  unlike  a  gentleman,  and 
I  ffee  no  right  he  had  to  send  me  back  a  cavalier  ax^s^er  when  I  demanded 
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• 

the  BiViisfaction  of  one — But  he  gave  me  my  life  once — and,  in  looking  the 
mattoi  over  at  present,  I  put  myself  but  on  equal  terms  with  him.  Should 
he  cross  mc  again,  I  shall  consider  the  old  accompt  as  balanced,  and  his 
Mastership  willdt)  well  to  look  to  himself." 

"  That  he  should,"  re-echoed  Craigengelt ;  *•  for  when  you  are  in  prao- 
tice,  Bucklaw,  I  would  bet  a  magnum  you  are  through  him  before  the 
third  pass." 

"  Then  you  know  nothing  Df  the  matter,"  said  Bucklaw,  '*  and  you  never 
saw  him  fence." 

*' And  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter?"  said  the  dependant  —  "a  good 
jest,  1  promise  you !  —  and  though  I  never  saw  Ravcnswood  fence,  have  I 
not  been  at  Monsieur  Sagoon's  school,  who  was  the  first  tnaitre  iTarmes  at 
Paris ;  and  have  I  not  been  at  Signor  Pooo's  at  Florence,  and  Meinheer 
Durchstossen's  at  Vienna,  and  have  I  not  seen  all  their  play  7" 

**1  don't  know  whether  you  have  or  not,"  said  Bucklaw;  ''but  what 
about  it,  though  you  had  ?" 

"  Only  that  I  will  be  d — d  if  ever  I  saw  French,  Italian,  or  High-Dutch- 
man, ever  make  foot,  hand,  and  eye,  keep  time  half  so  well  as  you,  Buck- 
law." 

'*  I  believe  you  lie,  Grai^ie,"  said  Bucklaw ;  "  however,  I  can  hold  mr 
own,  both  with  single  rapier,  backsword,  sword  and  dagger,  broadsworo, 
or  case  of  falchions  —  ana  that's  as  much  as  any  gentleman  need  know  of 
the  matter." 

"And  the  double  of  what  ninety-nine  ont  of  a  hundred  know,"  said 
Craigengelt ;  '*  they  learn  to  chanee  a  few  thrusts  with  the  small  sword, 
and  then,  forsooth,  they  understand  the  noble  art  of  defence  I  Now,  when 
I  was  at  Rouen  in  the  year  1G95,  there  was  a  Chevalier  do  Chapon  and  I 
went  to  the  Opera,  where  we  found  three  bits  of  English  birkies        " 

**  Is  it  a  long  story  you  are  going  to  tell  f"  said  Bucklaw,  interruptin  ^ 
him  without  ceremony. 

"Just  as  you  like,"  answered  the  parasite,  "for  we  made  short  work 
of  it." 

"  Then  I  like  it  short,"  said  Bucklaw ;  "  is  it  serious  or  merry  ?" 

"  Devilish  serious,  I  assure  you,  and  so  they  found  it ;  for  the  Chevalier 
and  I " 

"  Then  I  don't  like  it  at  all,"  said  Bucklaw ;  "  so  fill  a  brimmer  of  my 
&uld  auntie's  claret,  rest  her  heart  I  And  as  the  Hielandman  says,  jSfctoeA 
dock  na  skiaill,**  * 


"  That  was  what  tough  old  Sir  Evan  Dhu  used  to  say  to  me  when  I 
out  with  the  metall'd  lads  in  1689.     '  Craigen^lt,'  he  used  to  say,  *  you 
are  as  pretty  a  fellow  as  ever  held  steel  in  his  grip,  but  you  have  one 
fault.'  '^ 

"If  he  had  known  you  as  long  as  I  have  done,"  said  Bucklaw,  "he 
would  have  found  out  some  twenty  more ;  but  hang  long  stories,  give  as 
your  toast,  man." 

Craigengelt  rose,  went  on  tiptoe  to  the  door,  peeped  out,  shut  it  care» 
fully,  came  iMick  a^in  — clapped  his  tarnished  ^la-laced  hat  on  one  side 
of  his  head,  took  his  glass  in  one  hand,  and  touchmg  the  hilt  of  his  hanger 
with  the  other,  named,  "  The  King  over  the  water." 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Captain  Craigengelt,"  said  Bucklaw;  "I  shall 
keep  my  mind  to  myself  on  these  subjects,  having  too  much  respect  for 
the  memory  of  my  venerable  aunt  Girnington  to  put  her  lands  and  tene- 
ments in  the  way  of  committing  treason  against  established  authori^. 
Bring  me  Kins  James  to  Edinburgh,  Captain,  with  thirtv  thousand  men  at 
i|is  back,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I  wink  about  his  title ;  but  as  for  running 
my  neck  into  a  noose,  and  my  good  broad  lands  into  the  statu t4>ry  penalties 


•  Tilt  a  drink  with  a  tala ;"  eqoivaieot  to  tha  Eafliah  adaga  of  boas  oemyuu  mm.'*'  m**  pnorl*  vnt 
ftfir  IjqntM  " 
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'in  that  case  made  and  provided,'  rely  upon  it,  yoa  will  find  me  no  suoh 
Tool.  So,  when  you  mean  to  vapour  with  your  hanger  and  your  dram-oup 
in  support  of  treasonable  toasts,  you  must  find  your  liquor  and  company 
else  where/' 

"Well,  then,"  said  Craigengelt,  "name  the  toast  yourself,  and  be  it 
what  it  like,  I'll  pledge  you,  were  it  a  mile  to  the  bottom." 

"  And  ril  give  you  a  toast  that  deservep  it,  my  boy,"  said  Bucklaw ; 
**  what  say  yuu  to  Miss  Lucy  Ashton  ?" 

"Up  with  it,"  said  the  Captain,  as  he  tossed  off  his  brimmer,  "the 
bonniest  lass  in  Lothian.  Wnat  a  pity  the  old  sneck-drawing  whigamore, 
her  father,  is  about  to  throw  her  away  upon  that  rag  of  pride  and  beggary, 
the  Master  of  Ravenswood !" 

'*  That's  not  quite  so  clear,"  said  Bucklaw,  in  a  tone  which,  though  it 
deemed  indiffereni,  excited  his  companion's  eager  curiosity;  and  not  that 
onlv,  but  also  his  hope  of  working  himself  into  some  sort  of  confidence, 
which  might  make  him  necessary  to  his  patron,  being  by  no  means  satisfied 
to  rest  on  mere  sufferance,  if  he  could  form  by  art  or  industry  a  more 
permanent  title  to  his  favour. 

"  I  thought,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  that  was  a  settled  matter 
—  they  are  continually  together,  and  nothing  else  is  spoken  of  betwixt 
Lammerlaw  and  Taprain." 

"They  may  saj  what  they  please,"  replied  his  patron,  "but  I  know 
better ;  and  Til  give  you  Miss  Lucy  Ashton's  health  again,  my  boy." 

"  And  I  would  drink  it  on  my  knee,"  said  Craigengelt,  "  if  I  thought  the 
girl  had  tlie  spirit  to  jilt  that  d — d  son  of  a  Spaniard." 

"  I  am  to  request  you  will  not  use  the  word  jilt  and  Miss  Ashton's  name 
together,"  said  Bucklaw,  gravely. 

"Jilt,  did  I  say?  —  discard,  my  lad  of  acres  —  by  Jove,  I  meant  to  say 
discard,"  replied  Craigengelt ;  "  and  I  hope  she'll  discard  him  like  a  small 
oard  at  piquet,  and  take  in  the  King  of  Hearts,  my  boy  I — ^But  yet        " 

"  But  what  ?"  said  his  patron. 

"  But  yet  I  know  for  certain  they  are  hours  together  alone,  and  in  the 
woods  and  the  fields." 

"That's  her  foolish  father's  dotage  —  that  will  be  soon  put  out  of  the 
lass's  head,  if  it  ever  ^ts  into  it,"  answered  Bucklaw.  "And  now  fill 
your  glass  again.  Captain,  I  am  going  to  make  you  happy — I  am  going 
to  let  you  into  a  secret  —  a  plot — a  noosing  plot — only  the  noose  is  but 
typical." 

"A  marrying  matter?"  said  Craigen^lt,  and  his  jaw  fell  as  he  asked 
the  (question ;  tor  he  suspected  that  matrimony  would  render  his  situation 
at  Girnington  much  more  precarious  than  during  the  jolly  days  of  hia 
patnm's  bachelorhood. 

"Ay,  a  marriage,  man,"  said  Bucklaw;  "but  wherefore  droops  thy 
mighty  spirit,  and  why  grow  the  rubies  on  thy  cheek  so  pale  ?  The  boaril 
will  have  a  comer,  and  the  corner  will  have  a  trencher,  and  the  trencher 
will  have  a  glass  beside  it ;  and  the  board-end  shall  be  filled,  and  the  trencher 
and  the  glass  shall  be  replenished  for  thee,  if  all  the  petticoats  in  Lothian 
had  sworn  the  contrary — What,  man !  I  am  not  the  boy  to  put  myself  into 
le&ding-strings !" 

"  So  sa^s  many  an  honest  fellow,"  said  Craigengelt,  "  and  some  of  my 
spoeial  fnends ;  but*  curse  me  if  I  know  the  reason,  the  women  could  never 
bear  me,  and  always  contrived  to  trundle  me  out  of  favour  before  the  honey- 
moon was  over." 

"  If  you  could  have  kept  your  ground  till  that  was  over,  you  might  have 
made  a  good  year's  pension,"  said  Bucklaw. 

"  But  I  never  could,"  answered  the  dejected  parasite ;  **  there  was  my 
Lord  Castle^Cuddy  —  we  were  hand  and  glove  —  I  rode  his  horses  —  bor- 
fowed  money,  both  for  him  and  from  him  —  trained  his  hawk».  and  taught 
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him  hot  to  lay  his  bets ;  and  when  he  took  a  fancy  of  marrying,  I  manie<) 
him  to  Katie  Ole^g,  whom  I  thought  myself  as  sure  of  as  man  could  be 
of  woman.  Egad,  she  h«d  me  out  of  the  house,  as  if  I  had  run  on  whceU, 
within  the  6rst  fortnight !" 

**  Well  I"  replied  Bucklaw,  **  I  think  I  have  nothing  of  Castle-Cuddy  about 
me,  or  Lucy  of  Katie  Glegg.  But  you  see  the  thing  will  go  on  whether  you 
like  it  or  no-*  the  only  question  is,  will  you  be  useful  ?" 

"  Useful  ?"  exclaimed  the  Captain  ;  —  **  and  to  thee,  my  lad  of  lands,  my 
darling  boy,  whom  I  would  tramp  barefooted  through  the  world  for ! — name 
time,  place,  mode  and  circumstances,  and  see  if  I  will  not  be  useful  in  all 
uses  that  can  be  devised/' 

"  Why,  then,  you  must  ride  two  hundred  miles  for  me,"  said  the  p>atron. 

'*  A  thousand,  and  call  them  a  flea's  leap,"  answered  the  dependant ;  **  Til 
cause  saddle  my  horse  directly." 

**  Better  stay  till  you  know  where  you  are  to  go,  and  what  you  are  to  do/' 

nth  Bucklaw.  **You  know  I  have  a  kinswoman  in  Northumberland, 
y  Blenkensop  by  name,  whose  old  acquaintance  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  in  the  period  of  my  poverty,  but  the  lij^ht  of  whose  countenance  shone 
forth  upon  me  when  the  sun  of  my  prosperity  began  to  arise/' 

**  D — n  all  such  double-faced  jades  1"  exclaimed  Craigengelt,  heroically ; 
"  This  I  will  say  for  John  Craigengelt,  that  he  is  his  friend's  friend  through 
good  report  and  bad  report,  poverty  and  riches  ;  and  you  know  something 
of  that  yourself,  Bucklaw." 

"  I  have  not  forgot  your  merits,"  said  his  patron ;  "  I  do  remember,  that, 
in  my  extremities,  you  had  a  mind  to  crimp  me  for  the  service  of  the  French 
king,  or  of  the  Pretender ;  and,  moreover,  that  you  aAerwards  lent  me  a 
score  of  pieces,  when,  as  I  firmly  believe,  you  had  heard  the  news  that  old 
Lady  Girnington  had  a  touch  of  the  dead  palsy.  But  don't  be  downcast, 
John ;  I  believe,  afler  all,  you  like  me  very  well  in  your  way,  and  it  is 
my  misfortune  to  have  no  better  counsellor  at  present.  To  return  to  this 
Lady  Blenkensop,  you  must  know  she  is  a  close  confederate  of  Duchess 
Sarah/' 

**  What  I  of  Sail  Jennings  ?"  exclaimed  Craigengelt ;  "  then  she  must  be 
a  good  one." 

'*  Hold  your  tongue,  and  keep  your  Tory  rants  to  yourself,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble," said  Bucklaw ;  **  I  tell  you,  that  through  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
has  this  Northumbrian  cousin  of  mine  become  a  cron^  of  Lady  Ashton,  the 
Keeper's  wife,  or,  I  may  say,  the  Lord  Keeper's  Lady  Keeper,  and  she  has 
favoured  Lady  Blenkensop  with  a  visit  on  ner  return  from  liondon,  and  is 
just  now  at  her  old  mansion-house  on  the  banks  of  the  Wansbeck.  Now, 
sir,  as  it  has  been  the  use  and  wont  of  these  ladies  to  consider  their  hus- 
bands as  of  no  importance  in  the  management  of  their  own  families,  it  has 
been  their  present  pleasure,  without  consulting  Sir  William  Ashton,  to  put 
on  the  (apis  a  matrimonial  alliance,  to  be  concluded  between  Lucy  Ashton 
and  my  own  right  honourable  self,  Lady  Ashton  acting  as  self-constituted 
plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of  her  daughter  and  husband,  and  Mother 
Blenkensop,  equally  unaccredited,  doing  me  the  honour  to  be  my  represen- 
ts tive.  You  may  suppose  I  was  a  little  astonished  when  I  found  that  ft 
treaty  in  which  I  was  so  considerably  interested,  had  advanced  a  good  way 
before  I  was  even  consulted/' 

'*  Capot  me  if  I  think  that  was  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game/'  said 
his  confidant ;  "  and  pray,  what  answer  did  you  return  ?" 

*'  Why,  my  first  thought  was  to  send  the  treaty  to  the  devil,  and  tiie 
negotiators  along  with  it,  for  a  couple  of  meddling  old  women ;  my  next 
was  to  laugh  very  heartily ;  and  my  third  and  last  was  a  settled  opin.on 
ihtit  the  thing  was  reasonable,  and  would  suit  me  well  enough  " 

'*  Why,  I  thought  you  had  never  seen  the  wench  but  once  — 'and  tken  ehe 
bad  her  riding-mask  on  —  I  am  sure  you  told  me  so." 
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"A  J  —  but  I  liked  ber  very  vrcll  then.  And  Ravenswood's  dirty  usag« 
df  nie  —  shutting  me  out  of  doors  to  dine  with  the  lacqueys,  because  he  had 
the  I^ord  Keeper,  forsooth,  and  his  daughter,  to  0e  guests  in  his  beggarly 
eastle  of  starvation  —  D — n  me,  Craigengclt,  if  I  ever  forgive  him  till  * 
play  him  as  good  a  trick  !" 

**  No  more  you  should,  if  you  are  a  lad  of  mettle,"  said  Crai^ngelt,  the 
matter  now  taking  a  turn  in  which  he  could  sympathise ;  **  and  lif  you  carry 
Uiis  wench  from  him,  it  will  break  his  heart." 

*'  That  it  will  not,"  said  Bucklaw :  '*  his  heart  is  all  steeled  over  with 
reason  and  philosophy  —  things  that  you,  Craigie,  know  nothing  about  more 
thau  myself,  God  help  me  —  But  it  will  break  his  pride,  though,  and  that's 


what  I'm  driving  at. 
it 


Distance  me,"  said  Graigengelt,  "but  I  know  the  reason  now  of  Bis 
unmannerly  behaviour  at  his  old  tumble-down  tower  yonder—- Ashamed  of 
your  company  ?  —  no,  no  I  —  Gad,  he  was  afraid  you  would  cut  in  and  carry 
off  the  girl." 

"£hl  Graigengelt?"  said  Bucklaw — "do  you  really  think  so? — but 
no,  no !  —  he  is  a  devilish  deal  prettier  man  than  I  am." 

'*  Who — he?"  exclaimed  the  parasite — "  he's  as  black  as  the  crook ;  and 
for  his  sise — he's  a  tall  fellow,  to  be  sure — but  g^ve  me  a  light,  stout, 
middle-sized " 

"Plague  on  theel"  said  Bucklaw,  intermpling  him,  "and  on  me  for 
listening  to  you  1  — you  would  say  as  much  if  I  were  hunch-backed.  But 
as  to  Kavenswood  —  he  has  kept  no  terms  with  me  —  I'll  keep  none  with 
him  —  if  I  eon  win  this  girl  from  him,  I  will  win  her." 

"  Win  her  ?  — 'sblood,  you  shall  win  her,  point,  quint,  and  quatorze,  my 
king  of  trumps — you  shall  pique,  repique,  and  capot  him." 

"  Prithee,  stop  thy  gambling  cant  for  one  instant,"  said  Bucklaw.  "  Things 
have  come  thus  far,  that  I  have  entertained  the  proposal  of  my  kinswoman, 
agreed  to  the  terms  of  jointure,  amount  of  fortune,  and  so  forth,  and  that 
the  affair  is  to  go  forward  when  Lady  Ashton  comes  down,  for  she  takes  her 
daughter  and  her  son  in  her  own  hand.  Now  they  want  me  to  send  up  a 
confidential  person  with  some  writings." 

•*  By  this  good  wine,  Pll  ride  to  the  end  of  the  world  —  the  very  gates  of 
Jericho,  and  the  judgment-seat  of  Prester  John,  for  thee !"  ejaculated  the 
Captain. 

"  Why,  I  believe  you  would  do  something  for  me,  and  a  great  deal  for 
YOurselL  Now,  any  one  could  carry  the  writings ;  but  you  will  have  a  little 
more  to  do.  You  must  contrive  to  drop  out  before  my  Lady  Ashton,  just 
as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  the  residence  of  Kavenswood  at 
her  husband's  house,  and  his  close  intercourse  with  Miss  Ashton ;  and  you 

may  tell  her,  that  all  the  country  talks  of  a  visit  from  the  Marquis  of  A , 

as  it  is  supposed,  to  make  up  the  match  betwixt  Kavenswood  and  her 
daughter.  I  should  like  to  hear  what  she  says  to  all  this ;  for,  rat  me,  if  I 
have  any  idea  of  starting  for  the  plate  at  ail,  if  Ravenswtiod  is  to  win  th« 
race,  and  he  has  odds  against  me  already." 

"  Never  a  bit  —  the  wench  has  too  much  sense — and  in  that  belief  I  drink 
her  health  a  third  time ;  and,  were  time  and  place  fitting,  I  would  drink  it 
on  bended  knees,  and  he  that  would  not  pledge  me»  I  would  make  his  guts 
garter  his  stockings." 

"  Ilark  ^e,  Graigengelt ;  as  you  are  going  into  the  society  of  women  of 
r*ck,"  said  Bucklaw,  "  I'll  thank  you  to  forget  your  strange  blackguard 
oaths  and  damme's  —  I'll  write  to  them,  though,  that  you  are  a  blunt  un- 
taught fellow." 

"Ay,  ay,"  replied  Graigengelt;  "a  plain,  blunt,  honest,  downright 
•oldier." 

*'  Not  too  honest,  nor  too  much  of  the  soldier  neither ;  lut  such  as  thou 

¥ 
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art,  it  U  my  lack  to  neod  thee,  for  I  mnst  have  spurs  put  to  Lady  Ashton'i 
oiotions/' 

**  I'll  dash  them  up  to  the  rowel-heads,"  said  Graigengelt ;  **  she  shall  come 
here  at  the  gallop,  like  a  cow  chased  by  a  whole  nest  of  hornets,  and  her 
tail  twisted  >ver  her  rump  like  a  cork-screw." 

**  And  h^ar  ye,  Craigie,"  said  Bucklaw ;  "  your  boots  and  doublet  ve 
good  enough  to  drink  in,  as  the  man  says  in  the  play,  but  they  are  somewnat 
too  greasy  for  tesrtable  service  —  prithee,  get  tnyself  a  little  better  rigged 
out,  and  here  Is  to  pay  all  charges." 

'*  Nay,  Bucklaw — on  my  soul,  man  —  you  use  me  ill — However,"  added 
Oraigengelt,  pocketing  the  money,  **  if  you  will  have  me  so  far  indebted  to 
you,  I  must  be  conforming." 

"  Well,  horse,  and  away !"  said  the  patron,  "  so  soon  as  you  have  .ot 
your  riding  livery  in  trim.  You  may  ride  the  black  crop-ear — and,  hark  ye* 
ril  make  you  a  present  of  him  tQ  boot." 

**  I  drink  to  the  good  luck  of  my  mission,"  answered  the  ambassador,  "  in 
a  half-pint  bumper." 

'*  I  tnank  ye,  Oraigie,  and  pledge  you — I  see  nothing  against  it  but  the 
father  or  the  girl  taking  a  tantrum,  and  I  am  told  the  mother  can  wind 
them  both  round  her  little  finger.  Take  care  not  to  affront  her  with  any  of 
your  Jacobite  jargon," 

"  0  ay,  true  —  she  is  a  whig,  and  a  friend  of  old  Sail  of  Marlborough— 
thank  my  stars,  I  can  hoist  any  colours  at  a  pinch.  I  have  fought  as  liard 
under  John  Churchill  as  ever  I  did  under  Dundee  or  the  Duke  of  Berwick." 

"  I  verily  believe  you,  Craigie,"  said  the  lord  of  the  mansion ;  "  but^ 
Craigie,  do  you,  prayi  step  down  to  the  cellar,  and  fetch  us  up  a  bottle  of 
the  Burgundy,  lo78 — it  is  in  the  fourth  bin  from  the  righi-hana  turn — And 
I  say,  Oraigie,  you  may  fetch  up  half-ardozen  whilst  you  are  about  it.  — 
£gad,  we'll  make  a  night  on't  I" 
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£|o]iter  t|e  €intnti|-^troBlt. 

And  Kmn  thejr  spied  the  meny-meii  stmb. 
And  eke  Uie  eoech  and  four. 

DcxB  upozv  Dun. 

Craigengslt  set  forth  on  his  mission  so  soon  as  his  eciuipage  was  com- 
plete, prosecuted  his  journey  with  all  diligence,  accomplished  nis  commis- 
sion with  all  the  dexterity  for  which  Bucklaw  had  given  him  credit.  Am 
he  arrived  with  credentials  from  Mr.  Uayston  of  Bucklaw,  he  was  extremely 
welcome  to  both  ladies ;  and  those  who  are  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  new 
acouaintance  can,  for  a  time  at  least,  discover  excellencies  in  his  very  faults, 
ana  perfections  in  his  deficiencies.  Although  both  ladies  were  accustomed 
to  good  society,  yet,  being  predetermined  to  find  out  an  agreeable  and  well- 
behaved  gentleman  in  Mr.  Hayston's  friend,  they  succeeded  wonderfully  in 
imposing  on  themselves.  It  is  true  that  Graigengelt  was  now  handsomely 
dressed,  and  that  was  a  point  of  no  small  consequence.  But,  independent 
of  outward  show,  his  blackguard  impudence  of  address  was  construed  into 
honourable  bluntncss,  becoming  his  supposed  military  profession ;  his  hec- 
toring passed  for  courage,  and  his  sauciness  for  wit.  Lest,  however,  any  one 
vhould  think  this  a  violation  of  probability,  we  must  add,  in  fairness  f>  the 
two  ladies,  that  their  discernment  was  greatly  blinded,  and  their  favour  y 'n>pi- 
tiated,  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  Captain  Graigengelt  in  the  m  iment  ^hec 
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ihcj  were  lunging  for  a  third  hand  to  make  a  party  at  tredrille,  in  whicli, 
as  m  all  games,  whether  <  f  chance  or  skill,  that  worthy  person  was  a  cereal 
profi  nent. 

When  he  found  himself  established  in  favour,  his  next  point  was  how 
best  to  use  it  for  the  furtherance  of  his  patron's  views.  He  found  Lady 
Ashton  prepossessed  strongly  in  favour  of  the  motion,  which  Lady  Blen* 
kensop,  partly  from  regard  to  her  kinsman,  partly  from  the  spirit  of  match- 
making,  had  not  hesitated  to  propose  to  her ;  so  that  his  task  was  an  esK»y 
one.  Bucklaw,  reformed  from  his  prodigality,  was  just  the  sort  of  husbanci 
which  she  desired  to  have  for  her  Snepherdess  of  Lammermoor ;  and  while 
the  marriage  gave  her  an  easy  fortune,  and  a  respectable  country  gentleman 
for  her  husband,  Lady  Ashton  was  of  opinion  that  her  destinies  would  Lm 
fiiUy  and  most  favourably  accomplished.  It  so  chanced,  also,  that  Bucklaw, 
among  his  new  acquisitions,  had  gained  the  management  of  a  little  political 
interest  in  a  neighbouring  county,  where  the  Douglas  family  originally  held 
large  possessions.  It  was  one  of  the  bosom-hopes  of  Lady  Ashton,  that  her 
eldest  son,  Sholto,  should  represent  this  countv  in  the  British  Parliament, 
and  she  saw  this  alliance  with  Bucklaw  as  a  circumstance  which  might  be 
highly  favourable  to  her  wishes. 

Crusengelt,  who  in  his  way  by  no  means  wanted  sagacity,  no  sooner  di»> 
covered  in  what  quarter  the  wind  of  Lady  Ash  ton's  wishes  sate,  than  ho 
trimmed  his  course  accordingly.  "  There  was  little  to  prevent  Bucklaw  him- 
self from  sitting  for  the  county  —  he  must  carry  the  heat — must  walk  the 
course.  Two  cou8in»-german  —  six  more  distant  kinsmen,  his  factor  and 
his  chamberlain,  were  all  hollow  votes  —  and  the  Girnington  interest  had 
always  carried,  betwixt  love  and  fear,  about  as  many  more.  But  Buck- 
law  cared  no  more  about  riding  the  first  horse,  and  that  sort  of  thiu^;, 
than  he,  Cru^ngelt,  did  about  a  game  at  birkie  —  it  was  a  pity  his  in- 
terest was  not  m  good  guidance." 

All  this  Lady  Ashton  drank  in  with  willing  and  attentive  ears,  resolving 
internally  to  be  herself  the  person  who  should  take  the  management  of  the 
political  influence  of  her  destined  son-in-law,  for  the  benefit  of  her  eldest 
bom,  Sholto,  and  all  other  parties  concerned. 

When  he  found  her  ladyship  thus  favourably  disposed,  the  Captain  pro- 
ceeded, to  use  his  employer's  phrase,  to  set  spurs  to  her  resolution,  by 
hinting  at  the  situation  of  matters  at  Ravens  wood  Castle,  the  long  residen^'o 
which  the  heir  of  that  family  had  made  with  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  the 
reporto  which  (though  he  would  be  d — d  ere  he  gave  credit  to  any  of  them) 
had  been  idly  circulated  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  not  the  Captain's 
cue  to  appear  himself  to  be  uneasy  on  the  subject  of  these  rumours ;  but  he 
easily  saw  from  Lady  Ashton's  flushed  cheek,  hesitating  voice,  and  flashing 
eye,  that  she  had  caught  the  alarm  which  he  intended  to  communicate. 
She  had  not  heard  from  her  husband  so  often  or  so  regularly  as  she  thought 
him  bound  in  duty  to  have  written,  and  of  this  very  interesting  intelligence, 
concerning  his  visit  to  the  Tower  of  Wolfs  Crag,  and  the  guest  whom,  with 
such  cordiality,  he  had  received  at  Ravenswood  Castle,  he  had  suffered  his 
lady  to  remain  altogether  ignorant,  until  she  now  learned  it  by  the  chance 
Information  of  a  stranger.  Such  concealment  approached,  in  her  appre- 
hension, to  a  misprision,  at  least,  of  treason,  if  not  to  actual  rebellion  against 
her  matrimonial  authority ;  and  in  her  inward  soul  did  she  vow  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  Lord  Keeper,  as  on  a  subject  detected  in  meditating  revolt. 
fler  indignation  burnea  the  more  fiercely,  as  she  found  herself  obliged  to 
suppress  it  in  presence  of  Lady  Blenkensop,  the  kinswoman,  and  of  Craig- 
engelt,  the  confidential  friend  of  Bucklaw,  of  whose  alliance  she  now  became 
trebly  desirous,  since  it  occurred  to  her  alarmed  imagination,  that  her  bus 
band  might,  in  his  policy  or  timidity,  prefer  that  of  Ravenswood. 

The  Captain  was  engineer  enough  to  discover  that  the  train  ^j^as  fired , 
mBCL  therefore  heard,  in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  without  the  least  boi^ 
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pri  je,  mat  Lady  Ashton  had  resolved  to  abridge  her  visit  to  Lady  Blenken- 
BO}),  and  set  forth  with  the  peep  of  morning  on  her  return  to  Scotland,  using 
all  the  despatch  which  the  state  of  the  roads»  and  the  mode  of  travelling, 
would  possibly  permit. 

Unhappy  Lord  Keeper ! — little  was  he  aware  what  a  storm  was  travelling 
towards  riim  in  all  tne  speed  with  which  an  old-fashioned  coach  and  bl\ 
could  possibly  achieve  its  journey.  He,  like  Don  Gayferoe,  "forgot  his  lady 
fair  and  true/'  and  was  only  anxious  about  the  expected  visit  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  A .     Soothfast  tidings  had  assured  him  that  this  noblemau  was 

at  length,  and  without  fail,  to  honour  his  castle  at  one  in  the  afternoon, 
l)eing  a  late  dinner-hour ;  and  much  was  the  bustle  in  consequence  of  iho 
annunciation.  The  Lord  Keeper  traversed  the  chambers,  held  consultation 
with  the  butler  in  the  cellars,  and  even  ventured,  at  the  risk  of  a  demeU 
with  a  cook,  of  a  spirit  lofty  enough  to  scorn  the  admonitions  of  Lady 
Ashton  herself,  to  peep  into  the  kitchen.  Satisfied,  at  length,  that  every- 
thing was  in  as  active  a  train  of  preparation  as  was  possible,  he  summoned 
Ravenswood  and  his  daughter  to  walk  upon  the  terrace,  for  the  purpose  of 
watching,  from  that  commanding  position,  the  earliest  symptoms  of  his 
lordship's  approach.  For  this  purpose,  with  slow  and  idle  step,  he  paraded 
the  terrace,  which,  flanked  with  a  heavy  stone  battlement,  stretched  in  froni 
of  the  castle  upon  a  level  with  the  first  story ;  while  visiters  found  access  to 
the  court  by  a  projecting  gate-way,  the  bartisan  or  flat  leaded  roof  of  wliioli 
was  accessible  from  the  terrace  by  an  easy  flight  of  low  and  broad  steps. 
The  whole  bore  a  resemblance  partly  to  a  castle,  partly  to  a  nobleman's 
seat;  and  though  calculated,  in  some  respects,  for  derence,  evinced  that 
it  had  been  constructed  under  a  sense  of  the  power  and  security  of  the 
ancient  Lords  of  Ravenswood. 

This  pleasant  walk  commanded  a  beautiful  and  extensive  yiew.  Bill 
what  was  most  to  our  present  purpose,  there  were  seen  from  the  terrace 
two  roads,  one  leading  n'om  the  east,  and  one  from  the  westward,  which, 
crossing  a  ridge  opposed  to  the  eminence  on  which  the  castle  stood,  at  dif* 
ferent  angles,  gradually  approached  each  other,  until  they  joined  not  far 
from  the  gate  of  the  avenue.  It  was  to  the  westward  approach  that  the 
Lord  Keeper,  from  a  sort  of  fidgeting  anxiety,  his  daughter,  from  complai- 
sance to  him,  and  Ravenswood,  though  feeling  some  symptoms  of  interaial 
impatience,  out  of  complaisance  to  his  daughter,  directed  their  eyes  to  bee 
the  precursors  of  the  Marquis's  approach. 

These  were  not  long  of  presenting  themselves.  Two  running  footmen, 
dressed  in  white,  with  black  jockey-caps,  and  long  staffs  in  their  hands, 
headed  the  train ;  and  such  was  their  agility,  that  they  found  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  necessary  advance,  which  the  etiquette  of  their  station 
recjuired,  before  the  carriage  and  horsemen.  Onward  they  came  at  a  long 
swinging  trot,  arguing  unwearied  speed  in  their  long-breathed  calling. 
Such  running  footmen  are  often  alluded  to  in  old  plays,  (I  would  particoF 
larly  instance  **  Middleton's  Mad  World  my  Masters,'^)  and  perhaps  may 
be  still  remembered  by  some  old  persons  in  Scotland,  as  part  of  the  retinue 
of  the  ancient  nobility  when  travelling  in  full  ceremony.*    Behind  these 

*  Hereapon  I.  Jedediah  Cleinhhntham,  cntre  leave  to  remnrk  primo,  whirh  SMrniflea.  in  the  firnt  plaoe.  that, 
kaviiiK  in  vain  inquired  al  the  Circulutinr  Library  in  Ganderrk  wh.  albeit  it  ab«>undeih  in  similar  vanitiea.  for 
Ihiaaamyn  MidtlleUtn  and  hm  Mad  World,  ir  was  al  lenaih  shown  unto  roe  am<>nft*l  other  ambient  fcMtlerioa 
rareRillv  rampiind  by  one  Dodsley,  who.  douhtlem,  hath  his  rewanl  fur  nealect  of  preciout  time .  and  havinf 
Miauaed  so  murJi  of  mine  a*  was  neoeaaary  for  the  piirpuwi.  1  therein  foaod  that  a  play-man  is  hmurbt  in  m 
\  funlman.  whom  a  kmirht  is  made  to  ffreei  facetiously  with  the  epiUhet  of  "  liuen  Mocking  and  thrse-eoor* 
Vile*  n-day.** 

Seamdo,  (which  is  secondly  in  the  remncnlar.)  onder  Mr.  Pattieson's  farour.  sfime  men  not  aitoirathar  a* 
old  as  he  would  represent  ihem.  da  remember  thisi  ttpecies  of  menial.  (Mr  forerunner.  In  evidence  nf  whicl^ 
I.  Jedfidiah  CleishUitham,  thouich  mine  e)*es  yet  do  me  irood  service,  remember  me  to  have  Men  one  of  thia 
IriNe  clothed  in  white,  and  hearinic  a  staflN  who  ran  daily  beforo  the  state-coach  r  the  uiccc^le  John.  Eaif 
■f  Hcpetua.  father  of  this  Earl.  Charles,  that  now  is;  unto  whom  it  may  be  justly  ««i«l,  that  Renowo  playoSt 
flU  iHUt  of  a  nmaiiiff  fouUnaii,  or  precursor :  aud,  as  the  poet  simcvih— 

"  Msrs  atandimr  by  aaserta  his  quaml. 
Aud  Faroe  Aiao  aAer  with  a  Iinral."  '  CS> 
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glancing  meteors,  who  footed  it  as  if  the  Avenger  of  Blood  had  been  behini! 
them,  came  a  cloud  of  dust,  raised  by  riders  who  preceded,  attended,  o^ 
followed,  the  state-oarriage  of  the  Marquis. 

The  privilege  of  nobility,  in  those  days,  had  something  in  it  impressive 
on  the  imagination.  The  dresses  and  liveries,  and  number  of  their  attend- 
ants, their  style  of  travelling,  the  imposing,  and  almost  warlike  air  of  th« 
armed  men  who  surrounded  them,  placed  them  far  above  the  laird,  whc 
traveUed  with  his  brace  of  footmen ;  and  as  to  rivalry  from  the  mercantils 
part  of  the  community,  these  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  imitating  the 
state  equipage  of  the  Sovereign.  At  present  it  is  different ;  and  I  myself, 
Peter  Pattieson,  in  a  late  journey  to  l^dinburgh,  had  the  honour,  in  the 
mail-coach  phrase,  to  "  change  a  leg"  with  a  peer  of  the  realm.  It  was  not 
so  in  the  days  of  which  I  write;  and  the  Marquis's  approach,  so  long 
expected  in  vain,  now  took  place  in  the  full  pomp  of  ancient  aristocracy.  Sir 
William  Ashton  was  so  much  interested  in  what  he  beheld,  and  in  consider- 
ing the  ceremonial  of  reception  in  case  any  circumstance  had  been  omitted, 
that  he  scarce  heard  his  son  Henry  exclaim,  "  There  is  another  coach  and 
six  coming  down  \Ue  east  road,  papa— can  they  both  belong  to  the  Marqais 
of  A V 

At  length,  when  the  youngster  had  fairly 'compelled  his  attention  by 
pfqlling  his  sleeve. 

He  tarnVI  hi«  ejaa,  wad,  m  be  twnVI,  tnrreir'd 
Ad  awfal  tmiod. 

Sure  enough,  another  coach  and  six,  with  four  servants  or  out-riders  in 
attendance,  was  descending  the  hill  from  the  eastward,  at  such  a  pace  as 
made  it  doubtful  which  of  the  carriages  thus  approaching  from  different 
quarters  would  first  reach  the  gate  at  the  extremity  of  the  avenue.  The 
one  coach  was  green,  the  other  blue ;  and  not  the  green  and  blue  chariots 
in  the  Circus  of  Rome  or  Constantinople  excited  more  turmoil  among  the 
oitisens  than  the  double  apparition  occasioned  in  the  mind  of  the  Lord 
Keeper.  We  all  remember  tne  terrible  exclamation  of  the  dying  profligate, 
when  a  friend,  to  destroy  what  he  supposed  the  hypochondriac  idea  of  a 
spectre  appearing  in  a  certain  shape  at  a  given  hour,  placed  before  him  a 
person  dressed  up  in  the  manner  he  described.  "  Mon  Dieti!"  said  the 
expiring  sinner,  who,  it  seems,  saw  both  the  real  and  polygraphio  appari- 
tion —  "il  y  ena  deiu  /" 

The  surprise  of  the  Lord  Keeper  was  scarcely  less  unpleasing  at  the 
duplication  of  the  expected  arrival ;  his  mind  misgave  him  strangely.  There 
was  no  neighbour  who  would  have  approached  so  unceremoniously,  at  a 
time  when  ceremony  was  held  in  such  renpcct.  It  must  be  Lady  Ashton, 
said  his  conscience,  and  followed  up  the  hint  with  an  anxious  anticipation 
of  the  purpose  of  her  sudden  and  unannounced  return.  He  felt  that  he 
was  caught  **  in  the  manner."  That  the  company  in  which  she  had  so 
unluckily  surprised  him  was  likely  to  be  highly  aistasteful  to  her,  there  was 
no  question ;  and  the  only  hope  which  remained  for  him  was  her  high  sense 
of  dignified  propriety,  which,  he  trusted,  might  prevent  a  public  explosion. 
But  so  active  were  his  doubts  and  foars,  as  altogether  to  derange  nis  por- 
pr>sed  ceremonial  for  the  reception  of  the  Marquis. 

These  feelings  of  apprehension  were  not  confined  to  Sir  William  Ashton 
'^It  is  my  mother — it  is  my  mother!"  said  Lucy,  turning  as  pale  as  ashes, 
and  clasping  her  hands  together  as  she  looked  at  Ravens  wood. 

*'  And  if  it  be  Lady  Ashton,"  said  her  lover  to  her  in  a  low  tone,  "  what 
can  be  the  occasion  of  such  alarm !  —  Surely  the  return  of  a  lady  to  the 
(amily  tr^m  which  she  has  been  so  long  absent,  should  excite  other  scnsa 
tions  than  thor^  of  fear  and  dismay." 

"  You  do  not  know  my  mother,"  said  Miss  Ashton,  in  a  tone  almost 
breathless  with  terror ;  "  what  will  she  say  when  she  sees  you  in  thts 
(Lioo!' 


t« 
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"  My  stay  has  been  too  loDg,"  said  Ravenswood,  somewhnt  i.  vigbtiljj 
**  if  her  diipleasuio  at  my  presence  is  likely  ti)  be  so  formidable.  My  deaf 
Lucy/'  he  resumed  in  a  tone  of  soothing  encouinigement,  '*you  are  to€ 
childishly  afraid  of  Lady  Ashton ;  she  is  a  woman  of  family  —  a  lad>  of 
fashion  —  a  person  who  must  know  the  world,  and  what  is  due  to  her  ho** 
band  and  her  husband's  guests/' 

Lucy  shook  her  head ;  and,  as  if  her  mother,  still  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile,  could  have  seen  and  scrutinized  her  deportment,  she  withdrew  her- 
self from  beside  Ravenswood,  and,  taking  her  brother  Henry's  arm,  led  him 
to  a  different  part  of  the  terrace.  The  Keeper  also  shuffled  down  towards 
Uie  portal  of  the  great  gate,  without  inviting  Ravenswood  to  accompany 
bim,  and  thus  he  remained  standing  alone  on  the  terrace,  deserted  and 
ahunned,  as  it  were,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  mansion. 

This  suited  not  the  mood  of  one  who  was  proud  in  proportion  to  his 
Doverty,  and  who  thought  that,  in  sacrificing  his  deep-rooted  resentments  so 
tUr  as  to  become  Sir  William  Ashton's  guest,  he  conferred  a  favour  and 
received  none.  "  I  can  forgive  Lucy,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  she  is  young, 
timid,  and  conscious  of  an  important  engagement  assumed  .without  her 
mother's  sanction  ;  yet  she  shoula  remember  with  whom  it  has  been  assumed, 
and  leave  me  no  reason  to  suspect  that  she  is  ashamed  of  her  choice.  For 
the  Keeper,  sense,  spirit,  and  expression  seem  to  have  left  his  face  and 
manner,  since  he  had  the  first  glimpse  of  Lady  Ashton's  carriage.  I  must 
watch  how  this  is  to  end ;  and,  if  tney  give  me  reason  to  think  myself  an 
unwelcome  gnest,  my  visit  is  soon  abridged." 

With  these  suspicions  floating  on  his  mind,  he  left  the  terrace,  and  vralking 
towards  the  stables  of  the  castle,  gave  directions  that  his  horse  should  be 
kept  in  readiness,  in  case  he  should  have  occasion  to  ride  abroad. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  drivers  of  the  two  carriages,  the  approach  of  which 
had  occasioned  so  much  dismay  at  the  castle,  had  become  aware  of  each 
other's  presence,  as  they  approached  upon  different  lines  to  the  head  of  the 
avenue,  as  a  common  centre.  Lady  Ashton's  driver  and  postilions  instantly 
received  ortlers  to  get  foremost,  if  possible,  her  ladyship  being  desirous  of 
despatching  lier  first  interview  with  her  husband  before  the  arrival  of  these 
guests,  whoever  they  might  happen  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coachman 
of  the  Marquis,  conscious  of  his  own  dignity  and  that  of  his  master,  and 
observing  the  rival  charioteer  was  mending  his  pace,  resolved,  like  a  true 
brother  of  the  whip,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  to  vindicate  his  right  of 
precedence.  So  that,  to  increase  the  confusion  of  the  Lord  Keeper's  undei^ 
standing,  he  saw  the  short  time  which  remained  for  consideration  abridged 
by  the  haste  of  the  contending  coachmen,  who,  fixing  their  eyes  sternly  on 
each  other,  and  applying  the  lash  smartly  to  their  horses,  began  to  thunder 
down  the  descent  with  emulous  rapidity,  while  the  horsemen  who  attended 
them  were  forced  to  put  on  to  a  hand-gallop. 

Sir  William's  only  chance  now  remaining  was  the  possibility  of  an  ovei^ 
turn,  and  that  his  lady  or  visitor  might  break  their  necks.  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  formed  any  distinct  wish  on  the  subject,- but  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  his  grief  in  either  case  would  have  been  altogether  inconsolable. 
This  chance,  however,  also  disappeared ;  for  Lady  Ashton,  though  insensible 
to  fear,  began  to  see  the  ridicule  of  running  a  race  with  a  visitor  of  distino- 
:inn,  the  goal  being  the  portal  of  her  own  castle,  and  commanded  her 
coachman,  as  they  approached  the  avenue,  to  slacken  his  pace,  and  allow 
precedence  to  the  stranger's  equipage ;  a  command  which  he  gladly  obeyed, 
as  coming  in  time  to  save  his  honour,  the  horses  of  the  Marquis's  carnage 
being  better,  or,  at  least  fresher  than  his  own.  He  restrained  his  pace, 
therefore,  and  suffered  the  green  coach  to  enter  the  avenue,  with  all  ita 
retinue,  which  pass  it  occupied  with  the  speed  of  a  whirlwind.  The  Mar- 
quis's laced  charioteer  no  sooner  found  the^xu  d^avance  was  granted  to  Lim, 
than  he  resumed  a  more  deliberate  pace,  at  which  he  advanced  under  th# 
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emV/nerioq  Bbade  of  the  lofty  elms,  surrounded  by  all  tbe  attendants 
while  the  carriage  of  Lady  Ashton  followed,  still  more  slowly,  at  some  dit 
tance. 

In  front  of  the  castlo,  and  beneath  the  portal  which  adiAittod  guests  Intu 
the  inner  court,  stood  Sir  William  Ashton,  much  perplexed  in  mind,  his 
younger  son  and  daughter  beside  him,  and  in  their  rear  a  train  of  attendants 
of  various  ranks,  in  and  out  of  livery.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland, 
at  this  period,  were  remarkable  even  to  extravagance  for  me  number  of  Uieir 
servants,  whose  services  were  easily  purchased  in  a  country  where  men 
were  numerous  bevond  proportion  to  the  means  of  employing  them. 

The  manners  of  a  man,  trained  like  Sir  William  Ashton,  are  too  much 
at  his  command  to  remain  long  disconcerted  with  the  most  adverse  concur- 
rence of  circumstances,  lie  received  the  Marquis,  as  he  alighted  from  his 
equipage,  with  the  usual  compliments  of  welcome ;  and,  as  be  ushered  him 
into  tlie  great  hall,  expressed  his  hope  that  his  journey  had  been  pleasant. 
The  Marquis  was  a  tall,  well-made  man,  with  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
countenance,  and  an  eye,  in  which  the  fire  of  ambition  had  for  some  years 
replaced  the  vivacity  of  youth :  a  bold,  proud  expression  of  countenance, 
yet  chastened  by  habitual  caution,  and  tne  desire  which,  as  the  head  of  a 
party,  he  necessarily  entertained  of  acquiring  popularity.  He  answered 
with  courtesy  the  courteous  inquiries  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  was  formally 
presented  to  Miss  Ashton,  in  the  course  of  which  ceremony  the  Lord  Keeper 
gave  the  first  symptom  of  what  was  chiefly  occupying  his  mind,  by  intro- 
ducing his  daughter  as  "  his  wife,  Lady  Ashton/' 

Lucy  blushed ;  the  Marquis  looked  surprised  at  the  extremely  juvenile 
appearance  of  his  hostess,  and  the  Lord  Keeper  with  difficulty  rallied  him- 
self so  far  as  to  explain.  "  I  should  have  ssud  my  daughter,  my  lord  ;  but 
the  trutl)  is,  that  I  saw  Lady  Ashton's  carriage  enter  the  avenue  shortly  after 
your  lordship's,  and " 

**  Make  no  apology,  my  lord,"  replied  his  noble  guest ;  '*  let  me  entreat 
you  will  wait  on  your  lady,  and  leave  me  to  cultivate  Miss  Ashton's  ac- 
quaintance. I  am  shocked  my  people  should  have  taken  precedence  of  our 
hostess  at  her  own  gate ;  but  your  lordship  is  aware  that  I  supposed  Lady 
Ashton  was  still  in  the  south.  Permit  me  to  beseech  you  will  waive  cere- 
mony, and  hasten  to  welcome  her." 

This  was  precisely  what  the  Lord  Keeper  longed  to  do ;  and  he  instantly 
profited  by  his  lordship's  obliging  permission.  To  see  Lady  Ashton,  ana 
encounter  the  first  burst  of  her  displeasure  in  private,  might  prepare  her, 
in  some  degree,  to  receive  her  unwelcome  guests  with  due  decorum.  Ad 
her  carnage,  therefore,  stopped,  the  arm  of  the  attentive  husband  was  ready 
to  assist  Lady  Ashton  in  dismounting.  Looking  as  if  she  saw  him  not,  she 
put  his  arm  aside,  and  reauested  that  of  Captain  Graigengelt,  who  stood  by 
the  coach  with  his  laced  bat  under  his  arm,  having  acted  as  cavaliere  ser- 
venU,  or  squire  in  attendance,  during  the  journey.  Taking  hold  of  this 
respectable  person's  arm  as  if  to  support  her.  Lady  Ashton  traversed  the 
court,  uttering  a  word  or  two  by  way  of  direction  to  the  servants,  but  not 
one  to  Sir  William,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  attract  her  attention,  as  he 
inther  followed  than  accompanied  her  into  the  hall,  in  which  they  found 
rl*e  Marquis  in  close  conversation  with  the  Master  of  Ravenswood :  Lucy 
bad  taken  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping.    There  was  embarrassment  on 

dvery  countenance  except  that  of  the  Marquis  of  A ;  for  even  Craigen- 

gelt's  impudence  was  hardly  able  to  veil  his  fear  of  Ravenswood,  and  tLe 
rest  felt  the  awkwardness  of  the  position  in  which  they  were  thus  unex- 
pectedly placed. 

After  waiting  a  moment  to  be  presented  by  Sir  William  Ashton,  the 

Marj^uis  resolved  to  introduce  himself.     '*The   Lord   Keeper,"   he  said, 

bowing  to  Lady  Ashton,  "  has  just  introduced  to  me  his  daughter  as  his  wife 

-  he  might  very  easily  present  Lady  Ashton  as  his  daughter,  so  little  doee 
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she  differ  fhvra  what  [  remember  her  some  years  Bince.--*Wil]  she  permit  aft 
old  acquaintance  the  priTilege  of  a  guest  ? 

He  saluted  the  lad^  with  too  good  a  grace  to  apprehend  a  repulse,  ana 
iheii  proceeded-^*'  This,  Lady  Ash  ton,  is  a  peacemaicing  visit,  ana  therefore 
I  presume  to  introduce  my  cousin,  the  young  Master  of  Ravenswood,  to 
your  favourable  notice.** 

l^ady  Ashton  could  not  choose  but  curtsey  ;«but  there  wan  in  her  obeisance 
an  air  of  haughtiness  approaching  to  contemptuous  repulse.  Ravens w<>o<l 
oould  not  choose  but  bow ;  but  his  manner  returned  the  scorn  with  which 
he  had  been  greeted. 

"  Allow  me,"  she  said,  '*  to  present  to  your  lordship  my  friend."  Crnig- 
engelt,  with  the  forward  impudence  which  men  of  his  cast  mistake  for  ease, 
made  a  sliding  bow  to  the  Marquis,  which  he  graced  by  a  flourish  of  his 
gifld-laced  hat.  The  lady  turned  to  her  husband  —  *'  you  and  I,  Sir  Wil- 
liam," she  said,  and  these  were  the  first  words  she  had  addressed  to  him, 
**  have  acquired  new  acquaintances  since  we  parted  —  let  me  introduce  the 
acquisition  I  have  made  to  mine  —  Captain  Craigengclt." 

Another  bow,  and  another  flourish  of  the  gold-laced  hat,  which  was  re- 
turned by  the  Lord  Keeper  without  intimation  of  former  recognition,  and 
with  that  sort  of  anxious  readiness,  which  intimated  his  wish,  that  peace 
and  aDinesty  should  take  place  betwixt  the  contending  parties,  including 
the  auxiliaries  on  both  sides.  "  Let  me  introduce  you  to  the  Master  of 
Ravenswood,"  said  he  to  Captain  Craigengelt,  following  up  the  same  ami- 
cable system.  But  the  Master  drew  up  his  tall  form  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
height,  and  without  so  much  as  looking  towards  the  person  thus  introduced 
to  him,  he  said,  in  a  marked  tone,  **  Captain  Craigengelt  and  I  are  already 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  each  other." 

"  Perfectly  —  perfectly,"  replied  the  Cap^in,  in  a  mumbling  tone,  lik<i 
'iiat  of  a  double  echo,  and  witn  a  flourish  of  his  hat,  the  circumference  of 
which  was  greatly  abridged,  compared  with  those  which  had  so  cordially 
graced  his  introduction  to  the  Marcjuis  and  the  Lord  Keeper. 

Lockhard,  followed  by  three  menials,  now  entered  with  wine  and  refresh- 
ments, which  it  was  the  nishion  to  offer  as  a  whet  before  dinner ;  and  ^rhcn  they 
were  placed  before  the  guests,  Lady  Ashton  made  an  apology  for  withdraw- 
ing her  husband  from  them  for  some  minutes  upon  business  of  special  import. 
The  Marquis,  of  course,  requested  her  ladyship  would  lay  herself  under  no 
restraint;  and  Craigengelt,  bolting  with  speed  a  second  glass  of  racy  Canary, 
hastened  to  leave  the  rt)om,  feeling  no  great  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  being 

lefl  alone  with  the  Marquis  of  A and  the  Master  of  Ravenswood ;  the 

presence  of  the  former  holding  him  in  awe,  and  that  of  the  latter  in  bodily 
terror. 

Some  arrangements  about  his  horse  and  baggage  formed  the  pretext  for 
his  sudden  retreat,  in  which  he  persevered,  although  Lady  Asnton  gave 
Lockhard  orders  to  be  careful  most  particularly  to  accommodate  Captain 
Craigengelt  with  all  the  attendance  which  ho  could  possibly  require.  The 
Marquis  and  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  were  thus  left  to  communicate  to 
each  other  their  remarks  upon  the  reception  which  they  had  met  with, 
while  Lady  Ashton  led  the  way,  and  her  lord  followed  somewhat  like  a 
ondemned  criminal,  to  her  ladyship's  dressing-room. 

So  soon  as  the  spouses  had  both  entered,  her  ladyship  gave  way  to  that 
fierce  audacity  of  temper,  which  she  had  with  difficulty  suppressed,  out  of 
respect  to  appearances.  She  shut  the  door  behind  the  alarmed  Lord  Keeper, 
took  the  key  out  of  the  spring-lock,  and  with  a  countenance  which  years 
had  not  bereft  of  its  haughty  charms,  and  eyes  which  spoke  at  once  reso- 
lution and  resentment,  she  addressed  her  astounded  husband  in  these  words: 
•^ "  My  lord,  I  am  not  greatly  surprised  at  the  connexions  you  have  boon 
pleased  to  (orm  during  ii\y  absence  — they  are  entirely  in  conformity  with 
your  birth  and  breeding ;  and  if  I  did  expect  any  thing  else,  I  h?  %rtiry  uwd 
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my  enor,  and  that  I  merit,  by  having  done  so,  the  disappointment  you  ha^ 
prepared  for  me." 

"My  dear  Lady  Ash  ton  —  my  dear  Eleanor/'  said  the  Lord  Keeper 
'*  listen  to  reason  for  a  moment,  and  I  will  convince  you  I  have  acted  witL 
all  the  regard  due  to  the  dignity,  as  well  as  the  interest,  of  my  family." 

"  To  the  interest  of  your  family  I  conceive  you  perfectly  capable  of  at 
tending,"  returned  the  indignant  lady,  *'  and  even  to  the  dignity  of  yout 
ewn  family  also,  as  far  as  it  requires  any  looking  after  —  But  as  mine  hap 
pens  to  be  inextricably  involved  with  it,  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  choose  la 
give  my  own  attention  so  far  as  that  is  concerned." 

"  What  would  you  have,  Lady  Ashton  V  said  the  husband — "  What  is  it 
that  displeases  you?  Why  is  it  that,  on  your  return  after  so  loDg  tin 
absence,  I  am  arraigned  in  this  manner?" 

"Ask  your  own  conscience,  Sir  William,  what  has  prompted  you  t^ 
become  a  renegade  to  your  political  party  and  opinions,  and  led  you,  fbr 
what  I  know,  to  be  on  the  point  of  marrying  your  only  daughter  to  a 
beggarly  Jacobite  bankrupt,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  your  family  to  tlio 
boot." 

"  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  civility,  would  you  have 
me  do,  madam?"  answered  her  husband — "  Is  it  possible  for  me,  with  ordi- 
nary decency,  to  turn  a  young  gentleman  out  of  my  house,  who  saved  my 
daughter's  life  and  my  own,  but  the  other  morning  as  it  were  ?" 

"Saved  your  life  I  I  have  heard  of  that  story,"  said  the  lady  —  "the 
Lord  Keeper  was  scared  by  a  dun  cow,  and  he  takes  the  young  tellow  who 
killed  her  for  Guy  of  Warwick  —  any  butcher  from  lladdingtou  may  soon 
have  an  equal  claim  on  your  hospitality." 

"  Lady  Ashton,"  stammered  the  Keeper,  "  this  is  intolerable — and  when 
I  am  desirous,  too,  to  make  you  easy  by  any  sa<vifice  —  if  you  would  but 
tell  me  what  you  would  be  at." 

"  Go  down  to  your  guests,"  said  the  imperious  dame,  "  and  make  your 
apology  to  Ravenswood^,  that  the  arrival  of  Captain  Graigengelt  and  some 
other  triends,  renders  it  iuipossible  f«)r  you  to  offer  him  lodgings  at  the 
tastle — I  expect  young  Mr.  Ilayston  of  Bucklaw." 

"Good  heavens,  madam t"  ejaculated  her  husband  —  "Ravens^rood  to 

five  place  to  Graigengelt;  a  common  gambler  and  an  informer  1  —  it  was  all 
could  do  to  forbear  desiring  the  fellow  to  get  out  of  my  house,  and  I  was 
much  surprised  to  see  him  in  your  ladyship's  train." 

"  Since  you  saw  him  there,  you  might  be  well  assured,"  answered  this 
meek  helpmate,  "  that  he  was  proper  society.  As  to  this  Ravens  wood,  he 
only  meets  with  the  treatment  which,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  he  gave  to 
a  much-valued  friend  of  mine,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  his  guest  some 
time  since.  But  take  your  resolution ;  for,  if  Ravens  wood  does  not  quit 
the  house,  I  will." 

Sir  William  Ashton  paced  up  and  down  the  apartment  in  the  most  dis- 
tressing agitation;  fear,  and  shame,  and  anger  contending  against  the 
habitual  deference  he  was  in  the  use  of  rendering  to  his  lady.  At  length 
it  ended,  as  is  usual  with  timid  minds  placed  in  such  circumstances,  in  his 
adopting  a  mezzo  termine^  a  middle  measure. 

"  I  tell  you  frankly,  madam,  I  neither  can  nor  will  be  guilty  of  the 
incivility  you  propose  to  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  -—  he  has  not  deserved 
it  at  my  hand.  If  you  will  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  insult  a  man  of  quality 
under  your  own  roof,  I  cannot  prevent  you ;  but  I  will  not  at  least  be  thit 
agont  in  such  a  preposterous  proceeding." 

"  You  will  not  ?"  asked  the  lady. 

"  No,  by  heavens,  madam  1"  her  husband  replied ;  "  ask  me  anything 
eongruent  with  common  decency,  as  to  drop  his  acquaintance  by  degrees, 
or  the  like  —  but  to  bid  him  leave  my  house  is  what  I  will  not,  and  dannot 
ecifseni  to." 
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**  Then  the  task  of  supporting  the  honour  of  the  family  will  fall  on  me^ 
as  it  has  oflen  done  before/'  said  the  lady. 

She  sat  down,  and  hastily  wrote  a  few  lines.  The  Lord  Keeper  made 
another  effort  to  prevent  her  taking  a  step  so  decisive,  just  as  she  oponed 
the  door  to  call  ner  female  attendant  fronv  the  ante-room.  "  Think  what 
you  are  doing.  Lady  Ashton  —  you  are  making  a  mortal  enemy  of  a  young 
man,  who  is  like  to  have  the  means  of  harming  us " 

"  Did  you  ever  know  a  Douglas  who  feared  an  enemy  7"  answered  the 
lady  contemptuously. 

"Ay,  but  ne  is  as  proud  and  vindictive  as  an  hundred  Douglasses,  and 
an  hundred  devils  to  Doot     Think  of  it  for  a  nisht  only." 

"  Not  for  another  moment,"  answered  the  lady ;  —  *'  here,  Mrs.  Patullo, 
givo  this  billet  to  young  Ravenswood." 

'*  To  the  Master,  madam  V  said  Mrs.  Patullo. 

"  Ay,  to  the  Master,  if  you  call  him  so." 

'*  I  wash  my  hands  of  it  entirely,"  said  the  Keeper ;  *'  and  I  shall  go 
down  into  the  garden,  and  see  that  Jardine  gathers  the  winter  fruit  for  the 
dessert." 

**  Do  80,"  said  the  lady,  looking  after  him  with  glances  of  infinite  eon- 
tempt  ;  **  and  thank  Gk)d  that  you  leave  one  behind  you  as  fit  to  protoct  the 
honour  of  the  family,  as  you  are  to  look  after  pippins  and  pears.'' 

The  Lord  Keeper  remained  long  enough  in  the  garden  to  give  her  lady- 
ship's mind  time  to  explode,  and  to  let,  as  he  thought,  at  least  the  first 
violence  of  Ravenswood's  displeasure  blow  over.  When  he  entered  the 
hall,  he  found  the  Marquis  ot  A giving  orders  to  some  of  his  attend- 
ants. He  seemed  in  high  displeasure,  and  interrupted  an  apology  whioh 
Sir  William  had  commenced,  for  having  left  his  lordship  alone. 

'*  I  presume.  Sir  William,  you  are  no  stranger  to  this  singular  billet  with 
which  my  kinsman  of  Kavenswood"  (an  emphasis  on  the  word  my)  "  has 
been  favoured  by  your  lady  —  and,  of  course  that  you  are  prepared  to  re- 
ceive 2iy  adieus — My  kinsman  is  already  gone,  having  thought  it  unneces- 
sary to  ofier  any  on  his  part,  since  all  n)rmer  civilities  had  been  cancelled 
by  this  singular  insult." 

"  I  protest,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  William,  holding  the  billet  in  his  hand, 
'*  I  am  not  privy  to  the  contents  of  this  letter.  1  know  Lady  Ashton  is  a 
warm-tempered  and  prejudiced  woman,  and  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  any 
offence  that  has  been  given  or  taken ;  but  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  con- 
sider that  a  lady " 

**  Sliould  bear  herself  towards  persons  of  a  certain  rank  with  the  breed- 
ing of  one,"  said  the  Marquis,  completing  the  half-uttered  sentence. 

**True,  my  lord,"  said  the  unfortunate  Keeper;  "but  Lady  Ashton  if 
still  a  woman " 

"  And  as  such,  methinks,"  said  the  Marquis,  again  interrupting  him, 
"  should  be  taught  the  duties  which  correspond  to  her  station.  But  here 
she  comes,  and  I  will  learn  from  her  own  mouth  the  reason  of  this  extnip 
ordinary  and  unexpected  affront  offered  to  my  near  relation,  while  both  1m 
and  I  were  her  ladyship's  guests." 

Lady  Ashton  accordingly  entered  the  apartment  at  this  moment.  Her 
disf  ute  with  Sir  William,  and  a  subsequent  interview  with  her  daughter, 
had  not  prevented  her  from  attending  to  the  duties  of  her  toilette.  She 
appeared  in  full  dress ;  and,  from  the  character  of  her  countenance  and 
runner,  well  became  the  splendour  with  which  ladies  of  quality  then  ap- 
peared on  such  occasions. 

The  Marquis  of  A bowed  haughtily,  and  she  returned  the  salute 

with  equal  pride  and  distance  of  demeanour.     He  then  took  from  the  pae- 
•ive  hand  of  Sir  William  Ashton  the  billet  he  had  given  him  the  moment 
before  he  approached  the  lady,  and  was  about  to  speak,  when  she  inter 
ruuted  him.     "  I  perceive,  my  lord,  you  are  about  to  enter  upon  an  us* 
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pletisant  subject.  I  am  sorry  anj  each  should  have  occurred  at  this  time, 
to  interrupt,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  respectful  reception  due  to  youi 
lordship— but  so  it  is. — Mr.  Edgar  liavenswood,  fur  whom  I  have  addressed 
the  billet  in  your  lordship's  hand,  has  abused  the  hospitality  of  this  family 
and  Sir  William  Ash  ton's  softness  of  temper,  in  order  to  seduce  a  young 
person  into  engagements  without  her  parents'  consent,  and  of  which  they 
never  can  approve." 

Both  gentlemen  answered  at  once,—  '*  My  kinsman  is  incapable"— —said 
the  Lord  Marquis. 

*'  I  am  confident  that  my  daughter  Lucy  is  still  more  incapable"^-— said 
the  Lord  Keeper. 

Lady  Ashton  at  once  interrupted,  and  replied  to  them  both. — "  My  Lord 
Marquis,  your  kinsman,  if  Mr.  Ravenswooa  has  the  honour  to  be  so,  has 
made  the  attempt  privately  to  secure  the  affections  of  this  young  and  in- 
eTcperienced  girl.  Sir  William  Ashton,  your  daugliter  has  been  simple 
enough  to  give  more  encouragement  than  she  ought  to  have  done  to  so  very 
improper  a  suitor." 

"And  I  think,  madam,"  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  losing  his  accustomed 
temper  and  patience,  "  that  if  you  had  nothing  bettor  to  tell  us,  you  had 
better  have  kept  this  family  secret  to  yourself  also." 

"  You  will  pardon  me.  Sir  William,"  said  the  lady,  calmly ;  '*  the  noble 
Marquis  has  a  right  to  know  the  cause  of  the  treatment  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  use  to  a  gentleman  whom  he  calls  his  blood-relation." 

^*  It  is  a  cause,"  muttered  the  Lord  Keeper,  *'  which  has  emerged  since 
the  effect  has  taken  place ;  for,  if  it  exists  at  all,  I  am  sure  she  knew  notJ  ing 
of  it  when  her  letter  to  Ravenswood  was  written." 

"  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  heard  of  this,"  said  the  Marquis ;  *  but 
irince  yonr  ladyship  has  tabled  a  subject  so  delicate,  permit  me  to  say,  that 
uiy  kinsman's  birth  and  connections  entitled  him  to  a  patient  hearing  and 
at  least  a  civil  refusal,  even  in  case  of  his  being  so  ambitious  as  to  rait )  his 
eyes  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Ashton." 

"  You  will  recollect,  my  lord,  of  what  blood  Miss  Lucy  Ashton  is  tome 
by  the  mother's  side,"  said  the  lady. 

"  I  do  remember  your  descent  —  from  a  younger  branch  of  the  hoi  «e  of 
Angus,"  said  the  Marquis — "  and  your  ladyship— forgive  me,  lady —  mght 
sot  to  forgot  that  the  Kavenswoods  have  thrice  intermarried  with  the  main 
Item.  Come,  madam  —  I  know  how  matters  stand  —  old  and  long-foi  tered 
prejudices  are  difficult  to  get  over — I  make  every  allowance  for  theia  —  I 
ought  not,  and  I  would  not  otherwise  have  suffered  my  kinsman  to  depart 
alone,  expelled,  in  a  manner,  from  this  house  —  but  I  had  hopes  of  b<  ing  a 
mediator.  I  am  still  unwilling  to  leave  you  in  anger  —  ana  shall  nit  set 
forward  till  after  noon,  as  I  rejoin  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  upon  thu  road 
a  few  miles  from  hence.     Let  us  talk  over  this  matter  more  coolly." 

"It  is  what  I  anxiously  desire,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  William  Ashton, 

eagerly.     "  Lady  Ashton,  we  will  not  permit  my  Lord  of  A to  leave  is 

in  displeasure.    We  must  compel  him  to  tarry  dinner  at  the  castle." 

"  Tne  castle,"  said  the  lady,  "  and  all  that  it  contains,  are  at  the  com* 
mand  of  the  Marquis,  so  long  as  he  chooses  to  honour  it  with  his  residence ; 
but  touching  the  farther  discussion  of  this  disagreeable  topic '* 

'*  Pardon  me,  good  madam,"  said  the  Marquis ;  "  hut  I  cannot  allow  yov 
tt>  express'^any  hasty  resolution  on  a  subject  so  important.  I  see  that  more 
oompany  is  arriving ;  and  since  I  have  the  eood  fortune  to  renew  my  former 
acquaintance  with  Lady  Ashton,  I  hope  siie  will  give  me  leave  to  avoid 
oerilling  what  I  prise  so  highly  upon  any  disagreeable  subject  of  discussion 
«-at  least,  till  we  have  talked  over  more  pleasant  topics." 

The  lady  smiled,  curtseyed,  and  gave  her  hand  to  the  Marquis,  by  whom, 
with  all  the  ff>rmor  g:illantry  of  the  time,  which  did  not  permit  the  guest  to 
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tuck  the  lady  of  the  house  under  the  ann,  as  a  rustic  does  his  sweetheart  at 
a  wake,  uhe  was  ushered  to  the  eating-room. 

Here  they  were  joined  hy  Bucklaw,  Craigengelt,  and  other  neiehboum 
whom  the  liord  Keeper  had  previously  invited  to  meet  the  Marquis  otA 
An  apology,  founded  upon  a  slight  indisposition,  was  alleged  as  an  excuse 
for  the  absence  of  Miss  Ashton,  whose  seat  appeared  unoccupied.     The 
tntertainment  was  splendid  to  profusion,  and  was  protracted  till  a  late  honi. 


«>^^^^»»^«^^<^<»^^»»»v^s<^rfV»<^^^A/^A<^^^/^/^^^i^AA^^A^<^/<^A^Af»^ 


Such  WM  oar  fatlen  fcther^  feto, 
Yel  bettor  than  mine  own; 

He  shared  his  exile  with  hw  mate, 
I'm  bannh'd  forth  alone. 


I  WILL  not  attempt  to  describe  the  mixture  of  indignation  and  regret  with 
which  Ravenswood  led  the  seat  which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors.  The 
terms  in  which  Lady  Ashton 's  billet  was  couched  rendered  it  impossible 
Ibr  him,  without  being  deficient  in  that  spirit  of  which  he  perhaps  nad  too 
much,  to  remain  an  instant  longer  within  its  walls.  The  Marquis,  who  had 
his  share  in  the  affront,  was,  nevertheless,  still  willing  to  make  some  efforts 
at  conciliation.  He  therefore  suffered  his  kinsman  to  depart  alone,  making 
him  promise,  however,  that  he  would  wait  for  him  at  the  small  inn  called 
the  Tod's-hole,  situated,  as  our  readers  may  be  pleased  to  recollect,  half 
way  betwixt  Ravenswood  Castle  and  Wolfs  Crag,  and  about  five  Scottish 
miles  distant  from  each.  Here  the  Marquis  proposed  to  join  the  Master  of 
Ravenswood,  either  that  night  or  the  next  morning.  His  own  feelings  would 
have  induced  him  to  have  left  the  castle  directly,  but  he  was  loaUi  to  forfeit, 
without  at  least  one  effort,  the  advantages  which  he  had  proposed  from  his 
visit  to  the  Lord  Keeper ;  and  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  was,  even  in  the 
very  boat  of  his  resentment,  unwilling  to  foreclose  any  chance  of  reconciliar 
tion  which  might  arise  out  of  the  partiality  which  Sir  William  Ashton  had 
vhown  towards  him,  as  well  as  the  intercessory  arguments  of  his  noble  kins- 
man. He  himself  departed  without  a  moment's  delay,  farther  than  was 
necessary  to  make  this  arrangement. 

At  first  he  spurred  his  horse  at  a  quick  pace  through  an  avenue  of  the 
park,  as  if,  by  rapidity  of  motion,  he  could  stupefy  the  confusion  of  feelings 
with  which  he  was  assailed.  But  as  the  road  grew  wilder  and  more  seques- 
tered, and  when  the  trees  had  hidden  the  turrets  of  the  castle,  he  gradually 
slackened  his  pace,  as  if  to  indulge  the  painful  reflections  which  he  had  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  repress.  The  path  m  which  he  found  himself  led  him 
to  the  Mermaiden's  Fountain,  and  to  the  cottage  of  Alice :  and  the  fatal 
influence  which  superstitious  belief  attached  to  a  former  spot,  as  well  as  the 
admonitions  which  had  been  in  vain  offered  to  him  by  the  inhabitant  of  the 
latter,  forced  themselves  upon  his  memory.  *'  Old  saws  speak  truth,"  he 
said  to  himself;  **and  the  Mermaiden's  Well  has  indeed  witnessed  the  last 
act  of  rashness  of  the  heir  of  Ravenswood.  —  Alice  spoke  well,"  he  con- 
tinued, '*  and  I  am  in  the  situation  which  she  foretold— or  rather,  I  am  more 
deeply  dishonoured  —  not  the  dependent  and  ally  of  the  destroyer  of  my 
father's  house,  as  the  old  sibyl  presaged,  but  the  degraded  wretch,  -«Ho  has 
aspired  to  hold  that  subordinate  character,  and  has  been  rejected  with 
disdain." 

Wii  are  hound  to  tell  the  tale  as  we  have  received  it ;  and,  considering  th« 
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distance  of  the  time,  and  propensitr  of  those  through  whose  mouths  it  has 
passed  to  the  maryeiloas,  this  could  not  be  called  a  Scottish  storj,  unless  it 
manifested  a  tinge  of  Scottish  superstition.  As  Ravenswood  approached 
the  solitary  fountain,  he  is  said  to  have  met  with  the  following  singular 
adventurer —  His  horse,  which  was  moving  slowly  forward,  suddenly  inter 
nipted  its  steady  and  composed  pace,  snorted,  reared,  and,  though  urged 
by  the  spur,  refused  to  proceed,  as  if  some  object  of  terror  had  suddenly 
presented  itself.  On  looking  to  the  fountain,  Ravenswood  discerned  a  female 
figure,  dressed  in  a  white,  or  rather  greyish  mantle,  placed  on  the  very  spot 
on  which  Lucy  Ashton  had  reclined  while  listening  to  the  fatal  tale  of  love. 
liis  immediate  impression  was,  that  she  had  conjectured  by  which  ]9ath  he 
would  traverse  the  park  on  his  departure,  and  placed  herself  at  this  well- 
known  and  sequestered  place  of  rendesvous,  to  indulge  her  own  sorrow  and 
kis  in  a  parting  interview.  In  this  belief  he  jumped  from  his  horse,  and, 
making  its  bridle  fast  to  a  tree,  walked  hastily  towards  the  fountain,  pro- 
nouncing eagerly,  yet  under  his  breath,  the  words,  "  Miss  Ashton  I — Lucy  T' 

The  figure  turned  as  he  addressed  it,  and  discovered  to  his  wondering 
eyes  the  features,  not  of  Lucy  Ashton,  but  of  old  blind  Alice.  The  singu- 
larity of  her  dress,  which  rather  resembled  a  shroud  than  the  garment  of  a 
living  woman  —  the  appearance  of  her  person,  larger,  as  it  struck  him,  than 
it  usually  seemed  to  oe  —  above  all,  toe  strange  circumstance  of  a  blind, 
infirm,  and  decrepit  person  being  found  alone  and  at  a  distance  from  her 
habitation,  (considerable,  if  her  infirmities  be  taken  into  account,)  combined 
to  impress  him  with  a  feeling  of  wonder  approaching  to  fear.  As  he 
approached,  she  arose  slowly  from  her  seat,  held  her  shrivelled  hand  up  as 
ii  to  prevent  his  coming  more  near,  and  her  withered  lips  moved  fast, 
although  no  sound  issued  from  them.  Ravenswood  stopped;  and  as,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  he  again  advanced  towards  her,  Alice,  or  her  apparition, 
moved  or  glided  backwards  towards  the  thicket,  still  keeping  her  face  turned 
towards  him.  The  trees  soon  hid  the  form  from  his  signt ;  and,  yielding  to 
the  strong  and  terrific  impression  that  the  being  which  he  had  seen  was  not 
of  this  world,  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  remained  rooted  to  the  ground 
whereon  he  bad  stood  when  he  caught  his  last  view  of  her.  At  length, 
summoning  up  his  courage,  he  advanced  to  the  spot  on  which  the  figure 
had  seemed  to  be  seated ;  but  neither  was  there  pressure  of  the  grass,  nor 
any  other  circumstance,  to  induce  him  to  believe  that  what  he  had  seen  was 
real  and  substantial. 

Full  of  those  strange  thoughts  and  confused  apprehensions  which  awake 
in  the  bosom  of  one  who  conceives  he  has  witnessed  some  preternatural 
appearance,  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  walked  back  towards  his  horse, 
frequently  however  looking  behind  him,  not  without  apprehension,  as  if 
expecting  that  the  vision  would  re-appear.  But  the  apparition,  whether  it 
was  real,  or  whether  it  was  the  creation  of  a  heated  and  agitated  imagina- 
tion,  returned  not  again  ;  and  he  found  his  horse  sweating  and  terrified,  as 
if  experiencing  that  agony  of  fear,  with  which  the  presence  of  a  superna- 
tural being  is  supposed  to  agitate  the  brute  creation.  The  Master  mounted, 
and  rode  slowly  lorward,  soothing  his  steed  from  time  to  time,  while  the 
animal  seemed  internally  to  shrink  and  shudder,  as  if  expecting  some  new 
object  of  fear  at  the  opening  of  every  glade.  The  rider,  afler  a  moment's 
eonsideration,  resolved  to  investigate  the  matter  farther.  '*  Can  my  eyes 
have  deceived  me,"  he  said,  **  and  deceived  me  for  such  a  space  of  time  f— > 
Or  are  this  woman's  infirmities  but  feigned,  in  order  to  excite  compassion  ?— 
And  even  then,  her  motion  resembled  not  th&t  of  a  living  and  existing 
person.  Must  I  adopt  the  popular  creed,  and  think  that  the  unhappy  being 
Las  formed  a  league  with  the  powers  of  darkness  ?  —  I  am  determined  to  be 
resolved  —  I  will  not  brook  imposition  even  from  my  own  eyes." 

In  this  uncertainty  he  rode  up  to  the  little  wicket  of  Alice's  garden.  Tier 
teat  beneath  the  birch-tree  was  vacant,  though  the  day  waa  pleasant  and 
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(he  sun  was  high.  He  approached  the  hut,  and  heard  from  within  tiie  aobfl 
and  wailing  of  a  female.  No  answer  was  returned  when  he  knocked,  to 
that,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  lifted  the  latch  and  entered.  It  was  indeed 
a  house  of  solitude  ana  sorrow.  Stretched  upon  her  miserable  pallet  lajr 
the  corpse  of  the  last  retainer  of  the  house  of  KaTenswood,  who  still  abode 
on  their  paternal  domains  1  Life  had  but  shortly  departed ;  and  the  little 
girl,  by  whom  she  had  been  attended  in  her  last  moments,  was  wringing 
her  hands  and  sobbing,  betwixt  childish  fear  and  sorrow,  over  the  body  of 
her  mistress. 

The  Master  of  Rayenswood  had  some  difficulty  to  compose  the  terrors  of 
the  poor  child,  whom  his  unexpected  appearance  had  at  first  rather  appalled 
than  comforted ;  and  when  he  succeedea,  the  first  expression  which  the  ^rl 
used  intimated  that  *'  he  had  come  too  late."  Upon  enquiring  the  meaning 
of  this  expression,  he  learned  that  the  deceased,  upon  the  first  attack  of  the 
mortal  agony,  had  sent  a  peasant  to  the  castle  to  beseech  an  interview  of 
the  Master  of  Ravenswooa,  and  had  expressed  the  utmost  impatience  for  hii 
return.  But  the  messengers  of  the  poor  are  tardy  and  negligent :  the  fellow 
had  not  reached  the  castle,  as  was  afterwards  learned,  until  Ravenswood 
had  left  it,  and  had  then  found  too  much  amusement  among  the  retinue  of 
the  strangers  to  return  in  any  haste  to  the  cottage  of  Alice.  Meantime  her 
anxiety  of  mind  seemed  to  increase  with  the  agony  of  her  body ;  and,  to  use 
the  phrase  of  Babie,  her  only  attendant,  *'  she  prayed  powenully  that  she 
mignt  see  her  master's  son  once  more,  and  renew  her  warning."  She  died 
just  as  the  clock  in  the  distant  Tillage  tolled  one ;  and  Ravenswood  remem- 
bered, with  internal  shudderings,  that  he  had  heard  the  chime  sound  through 
the  wood  just  before  he  had  seen  what  ho  was  now  much  disposed  to  consider 
as  the  spectre  of  the  deceased. 

It  was  necoBsary,  as  well  from  his  respect  to  the  departed,  as  in  common 
humanity  to  her  terrified  attendant,  that  he  should  take  some  measures  to 
relieve  the  girl  from  her  distressing  situation.  The  deceased,  he  understood, 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  be  buried  in  a  solitary  churchyard,  near  the  little 
inn  of  the  TodVhole,  called  the  Hermitage,  or  more  commonly  Armitage, 
in  which  lay  interred  some  of  the  Ravenswood  family,  and  many  of  theii 
followers.  Ravenswood  conceived  it  his  dut^  to  gratify  this  predilection,  so 
commonly  found  to  exist  among  the  Scottish  peasantry,  and  despatched 
Babie  to  the  neighbouring  village  to  procure  the  assistance  of  some  lemalee, 
assuring  her  that,  in  the  meanvrhile,  ne  would  himself  remain  with  the  dead 
body,  which,  as  in  Thessaly  of  old,  it  is  accounted  highly  unfit  to  leave 
without  a  watch. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  little  more,  he  found  himself 
sitting  a  solitary  guard  over  the  inanimate  corpse  of  her,  whose  dismissed 
spirit,  unless  his  eyes  had  strangely  deceived  him,  had  so  recently  manifested 
Itself  before  him.  Notwithstanding  his  natural  courage,  the  Master  was 
considerably  affected  by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  so  extraordinary. 
'*  She  died  expressing  her  eager  desire  to  see  me.  Can  it  be,  then," — was 
his  natural  course  of  reflection  —  '*can  strong  and  earnest  wishes,  formed 
during  the  last  agony  of  nature,  survive  its  catastrophe,  surmount  the  awfuT 
bounds  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  place  before  us  its  inhabitants  in  the 
hues  and  colouring  of  life  ? — And  wny  was  that  manifested  to  the  eye  which 
could  not  unfold  its  tale  to  the  ear  ?  —  and  wherefore  should  a  breach  be 
made  in  the  laws  of  nature,  yet  its  purpose  remain  unknown  7  Vain  que»> 
tions,  which  only  death,  when  it  shall  make  me  like  the  pale  and  withered 
form  before  me,  can  ever  resolve." 

He  laid  a  cloth,  as  he  spoke,  over  the  lifeless  face,  upon  whose  features 
be  felt  unwilling  any  longer  to  dwell.  He  then  took  his  place  in  an  old 
carved  oaken  chair,  ornamented  with  his  own  armorial  bearings,  which 
Alice  had  contrived  to  appropriate  to  her  own  use  in  the  pillage  which 
ti'ok  place  among  creditors,  omcers,  domestics,  and  messengers  of  (he  law. 
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wlieii  his  father  left  RaTonawood  castle  for  the  last  time.  Thae  seated,  he 
banished,  as  mach  as  he  could,  the  superstitious  feelings  which  the  lat« 
incident  naturally  inspired.  His  own  were  sad  enough,  without  the  exa^ 
geration  of  supernatural  terror,  since  he  found  himself  transferred  from 
the  situation  of  a  successful  lover  of  Lucy  Ashton,  and  an  honoured  and 
respected  friend  of  her  father,  into  the  melancholy  and  solitary  guardian 
of  the  abandoned  and  forsaken  corpse  of  a  comipon  pauper. 

He  was  relieyed,  however,  from  his  sad  office  sooner  than  he  could  reason- 
abW  have  expected,  considering  the  distance  betwixt  the  hut  of  the  deceased 
and  the  village,  and  the  age  and  infirmities  of  three  old  women,  who  came 
from  thence,  in  military  phrase,  to  relieve  guard  upon  the  body  of  th€ 
defunct.  On  any  otder  occasion  the  speed  of  these  reverend  sibvls  would 
have  been  much  more  moderate,  for  the  first  was  eighty  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  the  second  was  paralytic,  and  the  third  lame  of  a  leg  from  some 
accident.  But  the  burial  duties  rendered  to  the  deceased,  are,  to  the  Scot- 
tish peasant  of  either  sex,  a  labour  of  love.  I  know  not  whether  it  is  from 
the  temper  of  the  people,  grave  and  enthusiastic  as  it  certainlv  is,  or  from 
tlie  recollection  of  the  ancient  Catholic  opinions,  when  the  funeral  rites 
were  always  considered  as  a  period  of  festival  to  the  living ;  but  feasting, 
good  cheer,  and  even  inebriety,  were,  and  are,  the  frequent  accompaniments 
of  a  Scottish  old-fashioned  burial.  What  the  funeral  feast,  or  airgie,  as  it 
ia  called,  was  to  the  men,  the  gloomy  preparations  of  the  dead  body  for  the 
coffin  were  to  the  women.  To  straight  tne  contorted  limbs  upon  a  board 
used  for  that  melancholy  purpose,  to  array  the  corpse  in  clean  linen,  and 
over  that  in  its  woollen  shroud,  were  operations  committed  always  to  the 
old  matrons  of  the  village,  and  in  which  they  found  a  singular  and  gloom j 
delight 

The  old  women  paid  the  Master  their  salutations  with  a  ghastly  smile, 
which  reminded  him  of  the  meeting  betwixt  Macbeth  and  the  witches  on 
the  blasted  heath  of  Forres.  He  gave  them  some  money,  and  recommended 
to  them  the  charge  of  the  dead  bodv  of  their  contemporary,  an  office  which 
they  willingly  undertook;  intimatmg  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
must  leave  the  hut,  in  order  that  they  might  begin  their  mournful  duties. 
Ravenswood  readily  agreed  to  depart^  onl^  tarrying  to  recommend  to  them 
due  attention  to  the  body,  and  to  receive  inforpnation  where  he  was  to  find 
the  sexton,  or  beadle,  who  had  in  charge  the  deserted  churchvard  of  the 
Armitf^,  in  order  to  prepare  matters  for  the  reception  of  old  Alice  in  the 
place  of  repose  which  she  had  selected  for  herself. 

"  Ye'U  no  be  pinched  to  find  out  Johnnie  Mortsheugh,"  said  the  elder 
•ibyl,  and  still  her  withered  cheek  bore  a  grisly  smile, — "he  dwells  near  • 
the  TodVhole,  a  house  of  entertainment  where  there  has  been  mony  a 
blytbe  birling — for  death  and  drink-draining  are  near  neighbours  to  ane 
anither." 

"  Ayl  and  thafs  e'en  true,  cummer,"  said  the  lame  hajz,  propping  herself 
with  a  crutch  which  supported  the  shortness  of  her  ien  leg,  "  for  I  mind 
when  the  father  of  this  Master  of  Ravenswood  that  is  now  standing  before 
us,  sticked  young  Blackball  with  his  whinger,  for  a  wrang  word  said  ower 
their  wine,  or  brandy,  or  what  not — he  gaed  in  as  light  as  a  lark,  and  he 
came  out  wi'  bis  feet  foremost.  I  was  at  the  winding  of  the  corpse ;  and 
when  the  bluid  was  washed  off,  he  was  a  bonny  bouk  of  man's  booy." 

It  may  easily  be  believed,  that  this  ill-timed  anecdote  hastened  the 
Master's  purpose  of  quitting  a  company  so  evil-omened  and  so  odious. 
Tety  while  walking  to  the  tree  to  which  his  horse  was  tied,  and  busying 
himself  with  adjusting  the  ^rths  of  the  saddle,  he  could  not  avoid  hearing, 
through  the  hedge  of  the  little  garden,  a  conversation  respecting  himself, 
bet^v^t  the  lame  woman  and  the  octogenarian  sibyl.  The  pair  had  hobbled 
mto  the  garden  to  gather  ro^mary,  southernwood,  rue,  and  other  plants 
pto  ler  to  l>e  strewed  upon  the  body,  and  burned  by  way  ol  fum'gatton  in 
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fcbe  chimney  of  the  cottage.  The  paralytic  wretch,  almost  exhausted  by  tlM 
journey,  was  lofb  guard  upon  the  corpse,  lest  witches  or  fiends  might  plaj 
their  sport  with  it. 

The  following  low  croaking  dialogue  was  necessarily  oyerheard  by  th« 
Master  of  Ravenswood : — 

"  That's  a  fresh  and  full-grown  hemlock,  Annie  Winnie— mony  a  cummer 
lang  syne  wad  hae  sought  nae  better  horse  to  flee  oyer  hill  and  how,  through 
mist  and  moonlight^  and  light  down  in  the  King  of  France's  cellar." 

"  Ay,  cummer  I  but  the  very  deil  has  turned  as  hard-hearted  now  as  the 
Lord  Keeper,  and  the  grit  folk  that  hae  breasts  like  whin-stane.  Thej 
prick  us  and  they  pine  us,  and  they  pit  us  on  the  pinny-winkles  for  witches ; 
and,  if  I  say  my  prayers  backwards  ten  times  ower,  Satan  will  never  gie 
me  amends  o'  them." 

'*  Did  ye  eyer  see  the  foul  thief?"  asked  her  neighbour. 

'*  Na  l''  replied  the  other  spokeswoman ;  *'  but  I  trow  I  hae  dreamed  of 
him  mony  a  time,  and  I  think  the  day  will  come  they  will  bum  me  for't. — 
But  ne'er  mind,  cummer !  we  hae  this  dollar  of  the  Master's,  and  we'll  send 
doon  for  bread  and  for  yill,  tobacco,  and  a  drap  brandy  to  bum,  and  a  wee 
pickle  sail  sugar — and  be  there  deil,  or  nae  deil,  lass,  we'll  hae  a  merry 
nieht  o't." 

Ilcre  her  leathern  chops  uttered  a  sort  of  cackline  ghastly  laugh,  resent 
bling,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  cry  of  the  screech-owl. 

"Qe's  a  frank  man,  and  a  me-handed  man,  the  Master,"  said  Annie 
Winnie,  "and  a  comely  personage — broad  in  the  shouthers,  and  narrow 
around  the  luneies — he  wad  mak  a  bonny  corpse  — I  wad  like  to  hae  the 
streaking  and  winding  o'  him." 

"  It  is  written  on  his  brow,  Annie  Winnie,"  returned  the  octogenarian, 
her  companion,  "  that  hand  of  woman,  or  of  man  either,  will  neyer  straught 
him— dead-deal  will  never  be  laid  on  his  back  —  make  you  your  market  of 
that,  for  I  hae  it  frae  a  sure  hand." 

"Will  it  be  his  lot  to  die  on  the  battle-around  then,  Ailsie  Gourlay? — 
Will  he  die  by  the  sword,  or  the  ball,  as  his  forbears  hae  dune  before  him, 
mony  ane  o'  them  ?" 

"  Ask  nae  mair  questions  about  it — he'll  no  be  graced  sae  far,"  replied 
the  sage.  , 

**  I  ken  ye  are  wiser  than  ither  folk,  Ailsie  Gourlay — But  wha  tell'd  ye 
this?" 

"  Fashna  your  thumb  about  that,  Annie  Winnie,"  answered  the  sibyl -^ 
**  I  hae  it  frae  a  hand  sure  enough." 

"But  ye  said  ye  never  saw  the  foul  thief,"  reiterated  her  inquisitive 
companion. 

"  I  hae.  it  frae  as  sure  a  hand,"  said  Ailsie,  "  and  frae  them  that  spaed 
his  fortune  before  the  sark  gaed  ower  his  head." 

"  Hark  I  I  hear  his  horse's  feet  riding  aff,"  said  the  other ;  '*  they  diniw 
sound  as  if  good  luck  was  wi'  them." 

"  Mak  haste,  sirs,"  cried  the  paralytic  hag  from  the  cottaee,  "and  let  na 
do  what  is  needfu',  and  say  what  is  fitting ;  for  if  the  dead  corpse  binna 
straughted  it  will  gim  and  thraw,  and  that  will  fear  the  best  o'  us." 

Ravenswood  was  now  out  of  hearing.  He  despised  most  of  the  ordinary 
prejudices  about  witchcraft,  omens,  and  vaticination,  to  which  his  age  and 
Muntry  still  gave  such  implicit  credit,  that  to  express  a  doubt  of  them,  was 
ac-counted  a  crime  equal  to  the  unbelief  of  Jews  or  Saracens ;  he  knew  alto 
that  the  prevailing  belief  concerning  witches,  operating  upon  the  hypo- 
chondriac habits  of  those  whom  age,  infirmity,  ana  poverty  rendered  liaole 
10  suspicion,  and  enforced  by  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  pangs  of  the  most 
vruel  tortures,  often  extorted  those  confessions  which  encumber  and  disgrace 
the  criminal  records  of  Scotland  during  the  seventeenth  centr.ry.  But  the 
vision  of  that  morning,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  had  impressed  his  mind 
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with  a  sapeniitious  feeling  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  shake  off.  Th4 
nature  of  the  business  which  awaited  him  at  the  little  inn,  called  Tod's* 
hole,  where  he  soon  after  arrived,  was  not  of  a  kind  to  restore  his  spirits. 

It  was  necessary  he  should  see  Mortsheugh,  the  sexton  of  the  old  burial 
ground  at  Armitage,  to  arrange  matters  for  the  funeral  of  Alice ;  and  as 
the  man  dwelt  near  the  place  of  her  late  residence,  the  Master,  after  a  slight 
refreshment,  walked  towards  the  place  where  the  body  of  Alice  was  to  be 
deposited.    It  was  situated  in  the  nook  formed  by  the  eddying  sweep  of  a 
stream,  which  itssued  from  the  adjoining  hills.    A  rude  cavern  in  an  adja- 
cent rock,  which,  in  the  interior,  was  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  cross,  formed 
the  hermitage,  where  some  Saxon  saint  had  in  ancient  times  done  ^nance, 
and  given  name  to  the  place.     The  rich  abbey  of  Coldingbame  had,  in  latter 
days,  eetablished  a  chapel  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  no  vestige  was 
now  visible,  though  the  churchyard  which  surrounded  it  was  still,  as  upon 
the  present  occasion,  used  for  the  interment  of  particular  persons.    One  or 
two  shattered  yew-trees  still  grew  within  the  precincts  of  that  which  had 
once  been  holy  ground.    Warriors  and  barons  had  been  buried  there  of  old, 
but  their  names  were  forgotten,  and  their  monuments  demolished.    The 
onlj  sepulchral  memorials  which  remained,  were  the  upright  headstones 
which  marked  the  graves  of  persons  of  inferior  rank.     The  abode  of  the 
•exton  was  a  solitary  oottaee  adjacent  to  the  ruined  wall  of  the  cemetery, 
but  so  low,  that^  with  its  thatch,  which  nearly  reached  the  ground,  covered 
with  a  thick  crop  of  erass,  fog.  and  house-leeks,  it  resemblMl  an  overgrown 
grave.    On  inquiry,  however,  Ravonswood  found  that  the  man  of  the  last 
mattock  was  absent  at  a  bridal,  being  fiddler  as  well  as  grave-digger  to  the 
vicinity^    Ho  therefore  retired  to  the  little  inn,  leaving  a  message  that 
early  next  morning  he  would  again  call  for  the  person  whose  double  occu- 
pation connected  him  at  once  with  the  house  of  mourning  and  the  house 
of  feasting. 

An  outrider  of  the  Marq^uis  arrived  at  TodVhole  shortly  after,  with  a 
message,  intimating  that  his  master  would  join  Ravenswood  at  that  place 
on  the  following  morning ;  and  the  Master,  who  would  otherwise  have  pro- 
ceeded to  his  old  retreat  at  Wolfs  Crag,  remained  there  accordingly,  to  giva 
laeeting  to  his  noble  kinsman. 


»^^^^^V\^/\A/>^^^VS»»A^^»^A^^^^<»A^^i^^^A» 


Clafthr  t^t  €mtnti(-/o&rtl|. 

Samki.    Hm  thu  fellow  no  feeliair  of  hii  bomiMn  T— h«  nogs  at  gimT*  makiiif. 
Uormtio.    CiMUHn  hath  niada  it  in  liiro  a  property  (if  eaaiDflaa. 
^UmmUt.   I'ia  e'en  ao :  tha  hmnd  of  little  cmploynient  baih  the  daintier  lenae. 

Hamlet,  Act  V.  Soon  I. 

Tbe  sleep  of  Ravenswood  was  broken  by  ghastly  and  a^tating  visions, 
ind  his  waking  intervals  disturbed  by  melancholy  reflections  on  the  past, 
%nd  painful  anticipations  of  the  future.  lie  was  perhaps  the  only  traveller 
who  ever  slept  in  that  miserable  kennel  without  complaining  of  his  lodg- 
ings, or  feeling  inconvenience  from  their  deficiencies.  It  is  when  "th^ 
mind  is  free  the  body's  delicate."  Morning,  however,  found  the  Master  an 
early  riser,  in  hopes  that  the  fresh  air  of  the  dawn  might  afford  the  refresb* 
ment  which  night  had  refused  him.  He  took  his  way  toward  the  solitary 
burial-ground,  which  lay  about  half-a-mile  from  the  inn. 

The  thin  blue  smoke,  which  already  began  to  curl  upward,  and  to  distin 
l^ish  the  cottage  of  the  living  from  the  habitation  of  the  dead,  apprised  him 
ibat  its  inmate  had  returned  and  was  stirring.     Accordir  j\y,  on  entering 
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tbe  little  ch  jTchjard,  he  naw  the  old  man  labouring  in  a  half-made  grava 
My  dustiny,  ^-bought  RaveDswood,  seems  to  lead  me  to  scenes  of  fate  and  of 
death ;  but  theso  are  childish  thoughts,  and  they  shall  not  master  me.  J 
will  not  acain  suffer  my  imagination  to  beguile  my  senses. — The  old  man 
rested  on  his  spade  as  the  Master  approached  him,  as  if  to  receiye  his  com- 
mands ;  and  as  he  did  not  immediately  speak,  the  sexton  opened  the  dis- 
course in  his  own  way. 

''  Ye  will  be  a  wedding  customer,  sir,  I'se  warrant.'^ 

"  What  makes  you  think  so,  friend  ?"  replied  the  Master. 

'*  I  live  by  twa  trades,  sir,''  replied  the  blithe  old  man ;  "  fiddle,  sir,  and 
spade ;  filling  the  world,  and  emptying  of  it ;  and  I  suld  ken  baith  cast  of 
customers  by  head-mark  in  thirty-years'  practice." 

'*  You  are  mistaken,  however,  this  morning,"  replied  Ravenswood. 

"  Am  1 7"  said  the  old  man,  looking  keenly  at  him,  '*  troth  and  it  maj 
be ;  since,  for  as  brent  as  your  brow  is,  there  is  something  sitting  upon  it 
this  day,  that  is  near  akin  to  death  as  to  wedlock.  Wee!,  weel ;  the  pick 
and  shovel  are  as  ready  to  your  order  as  bow  and  fiddle." 

'*  I  wish  you,"  saia  Ravenswood ;  '*  to  look  afler  the  decent  interment 
of  an  old  woman,  Alice  Gray,  who  lived  at  the  Cndgfoot  in  Ravenswood 
Park." 

**  Alice  Gray  I  blind  Alice  I"  said  the  sexton ;  **  and  is  she  gane  at  last? 
that's  another  jow  of  the  bell  to  bid  me  be  ready.  I  mind  when  Habbie 
Gray  brought  her  down  to  this  land ;  a  likely  lass  she  was  then,  and  looked 
over  her  southland  nose  at  us  a'.  I  trow  her  pride  got  a  downcome.  And 
is  she  e'en  gane  ?" 

"  She  died  yesterday,"  said  Rayenswood ;  ''  and  desired  to  be  buried  here, 
beside  her  husband ;  you  know  where  he  lies,  no  doubt  ?" 

"  Ken  where  he  lies  ?"  answered  the  sexton,  with  national  indirection  of 
response,  "  I  ken  whar  a'  body  lies,  that  lies  here.  But  ye  were  speaking 
o'  her  grave  ? — ^Lord  help  us — it's  no  an  ordinar  grave  that  will  haua  her  in, 
if  a'l  true  that  folk  saia  of  Alice  in  her  auld  days ;  and  if  I  gae  to  six  feet 
deep,  —  and  a  warlock's  grave  shouldna  be  an  inch  mair  ebb,  or  her  ain 
witch  cummers  would  soon  whirl  her  out  of  her  shroud  for  a'  their  auld 
acquaintance — and  be't  six  feet,  or  be't  three,  wha's  to  pay  the  making  o't» 
I  pray  ye  ?" 

"  I  will  pay  that,  my  friend,  and  all  reasonable  charees." 

*'  Reasonable  charges?"  said  the  sexton;  **ou,  there  s  grund-mail  —  and 
bell-siller — (though  the  bell's  broken,  nae  doubt)  —  and  the  kist — and  my 
day's  wark  —  and  my  bit  fee  —  and  some  brandy  and  yiU  to  the  drigie  — I 
am  no  thinking  that  you  can  inter  her,  to  ca'  decently,  under  saxteen  pund 
Scots."  • 

*' There  is  the  money,  my  friend,"  said  Ravenswood,  ''and  something 
over.    Be  sure  you  know  the  grave." 

"  Ye'll  be  ane  o'  her  English  relations,  I'se  warrant,"  said  the  hoary  man 
of  skulls ;  **  I  hae  heard  she  married  far  below  her  station ;  it  was  vciy 
right  to  let  her  bite  on  the  bridle  when  she  was  living,  and  it's  very  right  to 
gie  her  a  decent  burial  now  she's  dead,  for  that's  a  matter  o'  credit  to  your- 
scll  rather  than  to  her.  Folk  may  let  their  kindred  shift  for  themsells  when 
they  are  alive,  and  can  bear  the  burden  of  their  ain  misdoines ;  but  it's  an 
unnatural  thing  to  let  them  be  buried  like  dogs,  when  a'  the  discredit  gangs 
to  the  kindred  —  what  kens  the  dead  corpse  aoout  it  ?" 

"  You  would  not  have  people  neglect  their  relations  on  a  bridal  occaraoD 
neither  ?"  said  Ravenswood,  who  was  amused  with  the  professional  limits 
tion  of  the  grave-digger's  philanthropy. 

The  old  man  cast  up  his  sharp  grey  eyes  with  a  shrewd  smile,  ab  if  he 
understood  the  jest,  but  instantly  continued,  with  his  former  gravity,  — 
'* Bridals — wha  wad  neglect  bridals,  that  had  ony  ri^gard  fir  plenishing  »iis 
eartli  7    To  be  sure,  they  suld  be  celebrated  with  all  mmmer  of  good  cbeoTt 
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MiJ  meeting  of  friends,  and  musical  instnimente,  harp,  sackbut,  and  psal- 
tery ;  or  gude  fiddle  and  pipes,  when  these  auld-warld  instruments  of  raelod« 
are  hard  to  be  compassed.'' 

"  The  presence  of  the  fiddle,  I  daresay,"  replied  Ravenswoodv  *'  wonlo 
atone  for  the  absence  of  all  others." 

The  sexton  again  looked  sharply  at  him,  os  he  answered,  "  Nae  doubt- 
nae  doubt — ^if  it  were  weel  played ; — but  yonder,"  he  said,  as  if  to  changs 
the  discourse,  "  is  Ilalbert  Gray's  lang  hame,  that  ye  were  speering  after, 

ilust  the  third  bourock  beyond  the  muckle  through-etane  thAt  stands  on  sax 
egB  yonder,  abnne  some  ane  of  the  Ravenswoods ;  for  there  is  mony  of 
their  kin  and  followers  here,  deil  lift  them !  though  it  isna  just  their  main 
burial-place." 

"They  are  no  &?ourites,  then,  of  yours,  these  RaTentwoods?"  said  the 
Master,  not  much  pleased  with  the  passing  benediction  which  was  thus 
bestowed  on  his  family  and  name. 

**  I  kenna  wha  suld  fiivour  them,"  said  the  grave-di^^r ;  "  when  the^ 
had  lands  and  power,  they  were  ill  guides  of  them  baith,  and  now  their 
head's  down,  there's  few  care  how  lang  they  may  be  of  lifting  it  again."  ^ 

*'  Indeed !"  said  Rayenswood ;  "  I  neyer  heard  that  this  unhappy  family 
deseryed  ill-will  at  the  hands  of  their  country.  I  grant  their  poverty  —  if 
that  renders  them  contemptible." 

**  It  will  gang  a  far  way  till't,"  said  the  sexton  of  Hermitage,  **  ye  may 
tak  my  word  for  that — at  least,  I  ken  naething  else  that  suld  mak  myself 
contemptible,  and  folk  are  far  frae  respecting  me  as  they  wad  do  if  I  lived 
in  a  twa-iofted  sclated  house.  But  as  for  the  Ravenswoods,  I  hae  seen  three 
generations  of  them,  deil  ane  to  mend  other." 

"  I  thought  they  had  enjoyed  a  fair  character  in  the  country,"  said  their 
descendant. 

"  Character  I  0,  ye  see,  sir,"  said  the  sexton,  **  as  for  the  auld  gude-sire 
body  of  a  lord,  I  lived  on  his  land  when  I  was  a  swanking  young  chield, 
»nd  could  hae  blawn  the  trumpet  wi'  ony  body,  for  I  had  wind  oneugh  then 
—and  touching  this  trumpeter  Marine  that  I  have  heard  play  afore  the  Lords 
of  the  Circuit,  I  wad  hae  made  nae  mair  o'  him  than  of  a  bairn ^nd  a 
bawbee  whistle — I  defy  him  to  hae  played  '  Boot  and  saddle,'  or  '  Horse  and 
away/  or  '  Gallants,  come  trot,'  wi'  me  —  he  hadna  the  tones." 

**  But  what  is  all  this  to  old  Lord  Ravenswood,  my  friend  ?"  said  the 
Master,  who,  with  an  anxiety  not  unnatural  in  his  circumstances,  was 
desirous  of  prosecuting  the  musician's  first  topic — '*  What  had  his  memory 
to  do  with  the  degeneracy  of  the  trumpet  music  ?" 

*'  Jusc  this,  sir,"  answered  the  sexton,  **  that  I  lost  my  wind  in  his  ser- 
vice. Ye  see  I  was  trumpeter  at  the  castle,  and  had  allowance  for  blawing 
at  break  of  day,  and  at  dinner-time,  and  other  whiles  when  there  was  com- 
pany about,  and  it  pleased  my  lord ;  and  when  he  raised  his  militia  to  caper 
awa  to  Bothwell  Brigg  agfunst  the  wrang-headed  wastland  whigs,  I  behoved, 
leason  or  nane,  to  munt  a  horse  and  caper  awa  wi'  them." 

"And  very  reasonable,"  said  Ravenswood ;  "you  were  bis  servant  and 
vassal." 

"Servitor,  say  ye?"  replied  the  sexton,  "  and  so  I  was  —  but  it  was  to 
blaw  folk  to  their  warm  dinner,  or  at  the  warst  to  a  decent  kirkyard,  and 
no  to  skirl  them  awa  to  a  bluidy  brae  side,  where  there  was  deil  a  bedraal 
but  the  hooded  oraw.  But  bide  ye  — •  ye  shall  hear  what  cam  o't,  and  how 
fitf  I  am  bund  to  be  bedesman  to  the  Ravenswoods. — Till't,  ye  see,  we  gaed 
%,o  a  braw  simmer  morning,  twenty-fourth  of  June,  saxteen  hundred  and 
M'Vnty-nino,  of  a'  the  days  c.f  the  month  and  year,  —  drums  beat  —  guns 
r  led  —  horses  kicked  and  trampled.  Hackstoun  of  Ratbillet  keepit  the 
ti  i^g  wi'  musket  and  carabine  and  pike,  sword  and  scythe  for  what  I  ken 
%nd  we  horsemen  were  ordered  down  to  cross  at  the  ford,  —  I  hate  fords  at 
a'  times,  let  abe  'vben  there's  thousands  of  armed  men  on  the  other  side. 
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There  waft  anld  Ravenswood  brandishing  his  Andrew  Ferrara  at  the  head« 
and  crying  to  os  to  come  and  buckle  to,  as  if  we  had  been  ^un  to  a  fair,— 
there  was  Caleb  Balderston,  that  is  living  yet,  flourishing  in  the  rear,  and 
swearing  Goe  and  Magog,  he  would  put  steel  through  the  guts  of  ony  man 
that  turned  oridle,  —  there  was  young  Allan  Ravenswood,  that  was  then 
Master,  wi'  a  bended  pistol  in  his  hand,  —  it  was  a  mercy  it  gaed  na  aff,  — 
crying  to  me,  that  had  scarce  as  much  wind  left  as  serve  the  necessary 
purpose  of  mj  ain  Innp,  'Sound,  you  poltroon  1  sound,  you  damned 
cowardly  villain,  or  I  will  blow  your  brains  out  I'  and,  to  be  sure,  I  blew 
sic  points  of  war,  that  the  soraugh  of  a  clockin-hen  was  music  to  them." 

''Well,  sir,  cut  all  this  short,"  said  Ravenswood. 

"  Short  1  —  I  had  like  to  hae  been  cut  short  mvsell,  in  the  flower  of  my 
youth,  as  Scripture  says ;  and  that's  the  very  thing  that  I  compleen  o'. — 
Weel !  in  to  the  water  we  behoved  a'  to  splash,  heels  ower  heaa,  sit  or  fa' 
, — ae  horse  driving  on  anither,  as  is  the  way  of  brute  beasts,  and  riders  that 
hae  as  little  sense,  —  the  very  bushes  on  the  ither  side  were  ableese  wi'  the 
flushes  of  the  whig  guns ;  and  my  horse  had  just  taen  the  eruod,  when  a 
blackavised  westland  carle  —  I  wad  mind  the  face  o'  him  a  hundred  yearn 
yet — an  ee  like  a  wild  falcon's,  and  a  beard  as  broad  as  my  shovel,  clapped 
the  end  o'  his  lang  black  gun  within  a  quarter's  length  of  my  lug  I — by  tho 
ffrace  o'  Mercy,  the  horse  swarved  round,  and  I  fell  off  at  the  tae  side  as 
3ie  ball  whistled  by  at  the  tither,  and  the  fell  auld  lord  took  the  whig  such 
a  swauk  wi'  his  broad-sword  that  he  made  two  pieces  o'  his  head,  and  down 
fell  the  lurdane  wi'  a'  his  bowk  abune  me.'' 

**  You  were  rather  oblieed  to  the  old  lord,  I  think,"  said  Ravenswood. 

'*  Was  I  ?  my  sartie !  first  for  bringing  me  into  jeopardy,  would  I  nould 
I  —  and  then  for  whomling  a  chield  on  the  tap  o'  me,  that  dang  the  very 
wind  out  of  my  body  ?  —  I  hae  been  short-breathed  ever  since,  »nd  ctvnna 
gang  twenty  yards  without  peghing  like  a  miller's  aiver." 

"You  lost,  then,  your  place  as  trumpeter?"  said  Ravenswood. 

"Lost  it?  to  be  sure  I  lost  it,"  replied  the  sexton,  "for  I  couldna  hae 
played  pew  upon  a  dry  humlock ;  —  but  I  might  hae  dune  weel  enengh,  for 
I  ke^it  the  wage  and  the  free  house,  and  litUe  to  do  but  play  on  the  fiddle 
to  them,  but  for  Allan,  last  Lord  Ravenswood,  that  was  &r  waur  than  ever 
his  father  was." 

"  What,"  said  the  Master,  "  did  my  father  —  I  mean,  did  his  father's  son 
— this  last  Lord  Ravenswood,  deprive  you  of  what  the  bounty  of  his  father 
allowed  you  ?" 

"  Ay,  troth  did  he,"  answered  the  old  man ;  "  for  he  loot  his  affairs  gang 
to  the  dogs,  and  let  in  this  Sir  William  Ashton  on  us,  that  will  gie  naetbing 
fur  naethmg,  and  just  removed  me  and  a'  the  puir  creatures  that  had  bite 
and  soup  in  the  castle,  and  a  hole  to  put  our  heads  in,  when  things  were  in 
Uie  aula  way." 

'*  If  Lord  Ravenswood  protected  his  people,  my  friend,  while  he  had  the 
means  of  doing  so,  I  think  they  might  spare  his  memory,"  replied  the 
Master. 

"  Ye  are  welcome  to  your  ain  opinion,  sir,"  said  the  sexton ;  '*  but  y^ 
winna  persuade  me  that  he  did  his  duty,  either  to  himsell  or  to  hua  puir 
dependent  creatures,  in  guiding  us  the  gate  he  has  done  —  he  might  hae 
gien  us  liferent  tacks  of  our  bits  o'  houses  and  yards  —  and  me,  that's  an 
auld  man,  living  in  yon  miserable  cabin,  that's  fitter  for  the  dead  than  the 
quick,  and  killed  wi  rheumatise,  and  John  Smith  in  my  dainty  bit  mailing, 
and  his  window  glazen,  and  a'  because  Ravenswood  guided  his  gear  like  a 
«ule  1" 

"  It  is  but  too  true,"  said  Ravenswood,  conscience-struck ;  "  the  penalties 
of  extravagance  extend  far  beyond  the  prodigal's  own  sufpirines.'* 

"  However,"  said  the  sexton,  "  this  young  man  £dgar  is  like  to  avenge 
my  wningR  on  the  hail  of  his  kindred." 
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•*  Indeed  ?"  said  Ravenswood ;  "  why  Bhonid  you  suppose  so  ^" 

"  Tbey  say  he  is  about  to  marry  the  dauj2;hter  of  Leddy  Ashton  ;  and  lei 
her  leddyship  get  his  head  ance  under  her  oxter,  and  see  you  if  she  winnn 
ijrie  his  neck  a  thraw.  Sorra  a  bit,  if  I  were  him — Let  her  alane  for  baud 
ing  a'  thing  in  bet  water  that  draws  near  her — sae  the  warst  wish  I  shall 
wish  the  lad  is,  that  he  may  take  bis  ain  creditable  gate  o't,  and  ally  bimsell 
wi'  his  father's  enemies,  tKat  have  taken  his  broad  lands  and  my  bonny 
kailyard  from  the  lawful  owners  thereof." 

Cervantes  acutely  remarks,  that  flattery  is  pleasing  even  from  the  ni  uth 
Df  a  madman ;  and  censure,  as  well  as  praise,  often  affects  ue,  while  wo 
despise  the  opinions  and  motives  on  which  it  is  founded  and  expressed. 
Ravenswood,  abruptly  reiterating  his  command  that  Alice's  funenil  should 
be  attended  to»  flung  away  from  the  sexton,  under  the  painful  impression 
that  the  great,  as  well  as  the  small  vulgar,  would  think  of  his  engagement 
with  Lucy  like  this  ignorant  and  selfish  peasant. 

"  And  1  have  stooped  to.  subject  myself  to  these  calumnies,  and  am  re- 
jected notwithstanding !  Lucy,  your  faith  must  be  true  and  perfect  as  the 
diamond,  to  compensate  for  the  dishonour  which  men's  opinions,  and  the 
conduct  of  your  mother,  attach  to  the  heir  of  Ravenswood  V' 

As  he  raised  his  eyes,  he  beheld  the  Marquis  of  A ,  who,  having 

arrived  at  the  TodVhole,  had  walked  forth  to  look  for  his  kinsman. 

After  mutual  greetings,  he  made  some  apology  to  the  Master  for  not 
eoming  forward  on  the  preceding  evening.  *'  It  was  his  wish,"  he  said,  *'  to 
have  done  so,  but  he  had  oome  to  the  knowledge  of  some  matters  which 
induced  him  to  delay  his  purpose.  I  find,"  he  proceeded,  "  there  baa 
been  a  love  affair  here,  kinsman ;  and  though  I  might  blame  vou  for  not 
having  communicated  with  me,  as  being  in  some  degree  the  chief  of  your 
family " 

"With  your  lordship's  permission,"  said  Ravenswood.  "I  am  deeply 
irrateful  for  the  interest  tou  are  pleased  to  take  in  me — but  /  am  the  chief 
and  head  of  my  family." 

''I  know  it  —  I  know  it,"  said  the  Marquis;  ''in  a  strict  heraldic  and 
genealogical  sense,  you  certainly  are  so  —  what  I  mean  is,  that  being  in 
eune  measure  under  my  guardianship—" 

*'  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  say,  my  lord,"  answered  Ravenswood  —  and 
the  tone  in  which  he  interrupted  the  Marquis  boded  no  long  duration  to  the 
friendship  of  the  noble  relatives,  when  he  himself  was  interrupted  by  the 
little  sexton,  who  came  puffing  aiter  them,  to  ask  '*  if  their  honours  would 
choose  music  at  the  change-house  to  make  up  for  short  cheer." 

*'  We  want  no  music,"  said  the  Master  abruptly. 

"Your  honour  disna  ken  what  ye're  refusing,  then,"  said  the  fiddler, 
with  the  impertinent  freedom  of  his  profession.  **  I  can  play  '  Wilt  thou 
do't  again,'  and  '  the  Auld  Man's  Mear's  Dead,'  sax  times  better  than  ever 
Pattie  Birnie.    I'll  get  my  fiddle  in  the  turning  of  a  coffin-screw." 

"  Take  yourself  away,  sir,"  said  the  Marquis. 

**  And  if  your  honour  be  a  north-country  gentleman,"  said  the  persevei^ 
ing  minstrel,  "  whilk  I  wad  judge  from  your  tongue,  I  can  play  *  Liggeram 
Cosh/  and  '  Mullin  Dhu,'  and  '  Uie  Cummers  of  Athole.' " 

"  Take  yourself  away,  friend ;  you  interrupt  our  conversation.'^ 

'*  Or  if,  under  your  honour's  favour,  ye  should  happen  to  be  a  thought 
honest,  I  can  play"  fthis  in  a  low  and  confidential  tone,)  ** '  Rilliecrankie/ 
and  '  the  King  shall  hae  his  ain,'  and  '  the  Auld  Stewarts  back  again,'— 
.ind  the  wife  at  the  change-house  is  a  decent  discreet  body,  neither  keni 
nor  cares  what  toasts  are  drucken,  and  what  tunes  are  played  in  her  house 
—ehe's  deaf  to  a'  thing  but  the  clink  o'  the  siller." 

The  Marquis,  who  was  sometimes  suspected  of  Jacobitism,  could  not 
Help  laughing  as  he  threw  the  fellow  a  dollar,  and  bid  him  go  p*ay  to  Uit 
servants  if  he  had  a  mind,  and  leave  them  at  peace. 
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**  Aw.;3l,  gentlemen/'  said  he,  **  I  am  wishing  yoar  honours  gude-daj  — 
ril  hj  a'  the  bettor  of  the  dollar,  and  ye'U  be  the  waur  of  wanting  thi^ 
music,  I'se  tell  ye.  But  I'se  gang  hame,  and  finish  the  grave  in  th« 
tuning  o'  a  fiddle-string,  lay  by  my  spade,  and  then  ^t  my  tothpr  bread- 
winner, and  awa  to  your  folk,  and  see  if  they  hae  better  lugs  than  theif 
masters/' 
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True  Inre,  an  thoa  ba  trne. 

Thou  haat  ano  kittle  part  ro  plaf , 
Por  fortaiM,  ftiahion.  fkncjr.  and  ihoa. 

Mann  ttrive  for  many  a  daj. 

IVe  kand  by  nuwy  a  friend's  tale. 

Far  bnlter  by  ihis  heart  of  mine. 
What  Uine  and  chanfe  of  fancy  avail 

A  trae-love  knot  to  uatwJ4ie. 

IlJBii]>iB80inr» 

"  I  wisHiD  to  tell  you,  my  good  kinsman,"  said  the  Mar(]^ni8,  **  now  that 
we  are  quit  of  that  impertinent  fiddler,  that  I  had  tried  to  discuss  this  lo?« 
aiTair  of  yours  with  Sir  William  Ash  ton's  daughter.    I  never  saw  the  younc 


lady  but  for  a  few  minutes  to-day ;  so,  being  a  stranger  to  her  persoi 
merits,  I  pay  a  compliment  to  you,  and  offer  her  no  offence,  in  saying  yon 
might  do  better." 

**  My  lord,  I  am  much  indebted  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  m j 
affairs,"  said  Ravenswood.  **  I  did  not  intend  to  have  troubled  you  in  any 
matter  concerning  Miss  Ash  ton.  As  my  engagement  with  that  young  lady 
has  reached  your  lordship,  I  can  only  say,  that  you  must  necessarily  suppose 
that  I  was  aware  of  the  objections  to  my  marrying  into  her  father  s  family, 
and  of  course  must  have  been  completely  satisfied  with  the  reasons  by  which 
tlicse  objections  are  overbalancea,  since  I  have  proceeded  so  far  in  the 
matter/' 

"  Nay,  Master,  if  you  had  heard  me  ou^"  said  his  noble  relation,  '*  yon 
might  have  spared  that  observation ;  for  without  questioning  that  you  nad 
reasons  whicn  seemed  to  vou  to  counterbalanoe  every  other  obstacle,  I  set 
myself,  by  every  means  that  it  became  me  to  use  towards  the  Ashtons,  to 
persuade  them  to  meet  your  views." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  your  lordship  for  your  unsolicited  intercession/'  said 
Ravenswood ;  "  especially  as  I  am  sure  your  lordship  would  never  carry  it 
beyond  the  bounds  which  it  became  me  to  use/' 

**  Of  that,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  you  may  be  confident ;  I  myself  felt  the 
delicacy  of  the  matter  too  much  to  place  a  gentleman  nearly  connected  with 
my  house  in  a  degrading  or  dubious  situation  with  these  Ashtons.  But  I 
pointed  out  all  the  advantages  of  their  marnring  their  daughter  into  a  house 
BO  honourable,  and  so  nearly  related  with  the  first  in  Scotland ;  I  explained 
the  exact  degree  of  relationship  in  which  the  Ravenswoods  stand  to  our- 
selves ;  and  I  even  hinted  how  political  matters  were  like  to  turn,  and  what 
cards  would  be  trumps  next  Parliament  I  said  I  regarded  you  as  a  son  — 
or  a  nephew,  or  so  —  rather  than  as  a  more  distant  relation ;  and  that  I 
made  your  affair  entirely  my  own." 

'*  And  what  was  the  issue  of  your  lordship's  explanation  ?"  said  Ravens- 
wood,  in  some  doubt  whether  ho  should  resent  or  expresb  giativude  frr  his 
uiterference. 

**  Why,  the  Lord  Keeper  would  have  listened  to  reason/'  said  the  BImr 
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i|ttir ;  '^  h«i  is  Either  unwilling  to  leave  his  place,  which,  in  the  present  view 
of  a  change,  nast  be  vacated  ;  and  to  say  truth,  he  seemed  to  have  a  likin& 
tor  you,  and  tt>  be  sensible  of  the  general  advantages  to  be  attained  bj  such 
a  mateh.     But  his  lady,  who  is  tongue  of  the  tramp.  Master,         " 

•*  What  of  Lady  Aft)iton,  my  lord  ?"  said  Ravenswood ;  "  let  me  know  thf 
iMue  of  this  extraordinary  conference  —  I  can  bear  it." 

*'  I  am  glad  of  that,  kinsman,''  said  the  Marquis,  **  for  I  am  ashamed  to 
tell  you  half  what  she  said.  It  is  enough  —  her  mind  is  made  up  —  and 
the  mistress  of  a  first-rate  boarding-school  could  not  have  rejected  with 
more  haughty  indifference  the  suit  of  a  half-pay  Irish  officer,  beseecliing 
permission  to  wait  upon  the  heiress  of  a  West  India  planter,  than  Lady 
Asfaton  spurned  every  proposal  of  mediation  which  it  could  at  all  become 
me  to  offer  in  behalf  of  you,  my  good  kinsman.  I  cannot  guess  what  she 
means.  A  more  honourable  connection  she  could  not  form,  that's  certain. 
As  for  money  and  land,  that  used  to  be  her  husband's  business  rather  than 
hers ;  I  really  think  she  hates  you  for  having  the  rank  which  her  husband 
has  not.  and  perhaps  for  not  having  the  lands  that  her  goodman  has.  But 
I  should  only  vex  you  to  say  more  about  it  —  here  we  are  at  the  change- 
house." 

The  Master  of  Ravenswood  paused  as  he  entered  the  cottage,  which  reeked 
through  all  its  crevices,  and  tney  were  not  a  few,  from  the  exertions  of  the 
Bfarquis's  travelling-cooks  to  supply  good  cheer,  and  spread,  as  it  were,  a 
table  in  the  wilderness. 

*'  My  Lord  Marauis,"  said  Ravenswood,  '*  I  already  mentioned  that  acci- 
dent has  put  your  lordship  in  possession  of  a  secret  which,  with  my  consent, 
should  have  remained  one  even  to  you,  my  kinsman,  for  some  time.  Since 
the  secret  was  to  part  from  my  own  custody,  and  that  of  the  only  person 
besides  who  was  interested  in  it,  I  am  not  sorry  it  should  have  reached  your 
lordship's  ears,  as  being  fully  aware  that  you  are  my  noble  kinsman  and 
friend.^ 

**  You  may  believe  it  is  safely  lodged  with  me.  Master  of  Ravenswood,"  said 
tiie  Marquis ;  "  but  I  should  Uke  well  to  hear  you  say,  that  you  renounced 
the  idea  of  an  alliance  which  you  can  hardly  pursue  without  a  certain 
degree  of  degradation." 

"  Of  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  judge,"  answered  Ravenswood,  "  and  I  hope 
w^th  delicacy  as  sensitive  as  any  of  my  friends.  But  I  have  no  engagement 
w^th  Sir  William  and  Lady  Ashton.  It  is  with  Miss  Ashton  alone  that  I 
have  entered  upon  the  subject,  and  my  conduct  in  the  matter  shall  be 
entirely  ruled  by  hers.  If  she  continues  to  prefer  me  in  my  poverty  to  the 
wealthier  suitors  whom  her  friends  recommend,  I  may  weil  make  some 
sacrifice  to  her  sincere  affection-^ I  may  well  surrender  to  her  the  less 
tangible  and  less  palpable  advantages  of  birth,  and  the  deep-rooted  preju- 
dices of  family  hatred.  If  Miss  Lucy  Ashton  should  change  her  mind  on 
a  subject  of  such  delicacy,  I  trust  my  friends  will  be  silent  on  my  disappoint 
ment,  and  I  shall  know  how  to  make  my  enemies  so." 

**  Spoke  like  a  gallant  young  nobleman,"  said  the  Marquis ;  "  for  my  part 
I  have  that  regara  for  you,  that  I  should  be  sorry  the  thin^  went  on.  This 
Sir  William  Ashton  was  a  pretty  enough  pettifogging  kind  of  a  lawyer 
tvrenty  years  ago,  and  betwixt  battling  at  the  bar  and  leading  in  com 
mittees  of  Parliament,  he  has  got  well  on — ^the  Darien  matter  lent  him  a  lifB, 
for  he  had  good  intelligence  and  sound  views,  and  sold  out  in  time — but 
the  best  work  is  had  out  of  him.  No  government  will  take  him  at  his  own, 
or  rather  his  wife's,  extravagant  valuation ;  and  betwixt  his  indecision  and 
hi  r  insolence,  from  all  I  can  guess,  he  will  outsit  his  market  and  be  had 
tfl^ap  when  no  one  will  bid  for  him.  I  say  nothing  of  Miss  Ashton ;  but  I 
»#are  you  a  connexion  with  her  father  will  be  neither  useful  nor  ornamental, 
CM  Tond  that  part  of  your  father's  spoils  which  he  may  be  prevailed  *ipon  to 
dingnrge  by  way  of  *tocher-good  —  and  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  get 
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roon  if  70a  hare  spirit  to  bell  the  cat  with  him  in  the  Hoose  of  Peerf  — 
And  (  will  Ije  the  man,  cousin,"  continued  his  lordBhip,  **  will  course  %hfl 
fox  f'lr  you,  and  make  him  rue  the  day  that  ever  he  refused  a  composition 
too  honourable  for  him,  and  proposed  by  me  on  the  behalf  of  a  kinsman." 

There  was  something  in  all  this,  that,  as  it  were,  overshot  the  mark. 
Kavenswood  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  his  noble  kinsman  lijul 
more  reasons  for  taking  offence  at  the  reception  of  his  suit,  than  regarded 
his  interest  and  honour,  yet  he  could  neither  complain  nor  be  surprised  thai 
it  should  be  so.  lie  contented  himself  therefore  with  repealing,  that  his 
attachment  was  to  Miss  Ashton  personally ;  that  he  desired  neither  wealth 
nor  aggrandizement  from  her  mther's  means  and  influence ;  and  that  im^ 
thing  should  prevent  his  keeping  his  engagement,  excepting  her  own  express 
desire  that  it  should  be  relinquished — and  he  requested  as  a  favour  that  ^e 
matter  might  be  no  more  mentioned  betwixt  them  at  present,  assuring  the 
Marquis  o?  A  that  he  should  be  his  confidant  in  its  progress  or  its 

interruption. 

The  Manjuis  soon  had  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  more  interesting  snl>> 
jects  on  which  to  converse.  A  foot-post,  who  had  followed  him  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Kavenswood  Castle,  and  had  traced  his  steps  to  the  Tod's-hole, 
brought  him  a  packet  laden  with  good  news.  The  political  calculations  of 
the  Marquis  had  proved  just,  both  in  London  and  at  fidinburgh,  and  he  saw 
almost  within  his  grasp  the  preeminence  for  which  he  had  panted.—- The 
refreshments  which  the  servants  had  prepared  were  now  put  on  the  table, 
and  an  epicure  would  perhaps  have  enjoyed  them  with  adaitional  sest,  from 
the  contrast  which  sucn  fare  afforded  to  the  miserable  cabin  in  which  it  was 
served  up. 

The  turn  of  conversation  corresponded  with  and  added  to  the  social  feel- 
ings of  the  company.  The  Marquis  expanded  with  pleasure  on  the  4^wer 
which  probable  incidents  were  likely  to  assign  to  him,  and  on  the  use 
which  he  hoped  to  make  of  it  in  serving  his  kinsman  Kavenswood.  Ravens- 
wood  could  but  repeat  the  gratitude  which  he  really  felt,  even  when  he  con- 
sidered the  topic  as  too  long  dwelt  upon.  The  wine  was  excellent,  notwith- 
standing its  naving  been  Drought  m  a  runlet  from  Edinburgh ;  and  the 
habits  of  the  Marquis,  when  engaged  with  such  good  cheer,  were  somewhat 
sedentary.  And  so  it  fell  out  that  they  delayed  their  journey  two  hours 
later  than  wits  their  original  purpose. 

**  But  what  of  that,  my  good  young  friend  V  said  the  Marquis ;  "  your 
Castle  of  Wolfs  Crag  is  but  at  five  or  six  miles'  distance,  and  will  afford 

the  same  hospitality  to  your  kinsman  of  A that  it  gave  to  this  same  Sir 

William  Ashton." 

'*Sir  William  took  the  castle  by  storm,"  said  Kavenswood,  "and,  like 
many  a  victor,  had  little  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  conouest." 

"  Well,  well !"  said  Lord  A—,  whose  dimity  was  something  relaxed  by 
the  wine  he  had  drunk, — "  I  see  I  must  bribe  you  to  harbour  me — Come, 
pledge  me  in  a  bumper  health  to  the  last  young  lady  that  slept  at  Wolf's 
Crag,  and  liked  her  quarters. — My  bones  are  not  so  tender  as  hers,  and  I 
am  resolved  to  occupy  her  apartment  to-night,  that  I  may  judge  how  hard 
the  couch  is  that  love  can  soften." 

"  Your  lordship  may  choose  what  penance  you  please,"  said  Kavenswood; 
*'but  I  aseftire  you.  I  should  expect  my  old  servant  to  hang  himself,  or  throw 
himself  from  the  battlements,  should  your  lordship  visit  him  so  unexpeot- 
edly — I  do  assuro  you,  we  are  totally  and  literally  unprovided." 

cut  his  declaration  only  brought  from  his  noble  patron  an  assurance  of 
his  own  *>otal  indifference  as  to  every  species  of  accommodation,  and  his 
determinf^tion  to  see  the  Tower  of  Wolf's  Crag.  His  ancestor,  he  said,  bad 
been  feasted  there,  when  he  went  forward  with  the  then  Lord  Kavenswood 
to  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  in  which  they  both  fell.  Thus  hard  pr  -ssed, 
the  Atlaster  offered  to  ride  forward  to  get  matters  put  in  such  preparation  1^ 
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time  and  (nrcamstances  Admitted :  but  the  Marquis  protested  his  kinsman 
must  afford  him  his  company,  and  would  only  consent  that  an  avant-couriez 
should  carry  to  the  destined  seneschal,  Caleb  Balderston,  the  unexpected 
news  of  this  invasion. 

The  Master  of  Ravenswood  soon  after  accompanied  the  Marquis  in  his 
earriage,  as  the  latter  had  proposed;  and  when  they  became  better  ac- 
quainted in  the  process  of  the  journey,  his  noble  relation  explained  the 
Tery  liberal  views  which  he  entertained  jor  his  relation's  preferment,  in  case 
of  the  success  of  his  own  political  schemes.  They  related  to  a  secret,  and 
highly  important  commission  beyond  sea,  which  could  only  be  intrusted  to 
•  person  of  rank,  and  talent,  and  perfect  confidence,  and  which,  as  it 
required  neat  trust  and  reliance  on  the  envoy  employed,  could  not  bul 
prove  both  honourable  and  advantageous  to  him.  We  need  not  enter  int« 
(he  nature  and  purpose  of  this  commission  farther  than  to  acquaint  our 
readers  that  the  charge  was  in  prospect  highly  acceptable  to  the  Master  of 
Ravenswood,  who  hailed  with  pleasure  the  hope  of  emerging  from  his 
present  state  of  indigence  and  inaction,  into  independence  and  honourable 
exertion.  While  he  listened  thus  eagerly  to  the  details  with  which  the 
Marquis  now  thought  it  necessary  to  intrust  him,  the  messenger  who  had 
been  despatched  to  the  tower  of  Wolfs  Crag,  returned  with  Caleb  Balder 
ston's  humble  duty,  and  an  assurance  that  *^a'  should  be  in  seemly  order 
sic  as  the  hurry  of  time  permitted,  to  receive  their  lordships  as  it  be- 
hoved." 

Ravenswood  was  too  well  accustomed  to  his  seneschal's  mode  of  acting 
and  speaking,  to  hope  much  from  this  confident  assurance.  He  knew  that 
Caleb  acted  upon  the  principle  of  the  Spanish  generals,  in  the  campaign  of 
~^*,  who,  much  to  the  perplexity  ot  the  Prince  of  Orange,  their  com- 
mander-in-chief, used  to  report  their  troops  as  full  in  number,  and  pos- 
sessed of  all  necessary  points  of  equipment,  not  considering  it  consistent 
with  their  dignity,  or  the  honour  of  Spain,  to  confess  any  deficiency  either 
in  men  or  munition,  until  the  want  of  both  was  unavoidably  discovered  in 
the  day  of  battle.  Accordingly,  Ravenswood  thought  it  necessary  to  give 
the  Marquis  some  hint,  that  the  fair  assurance  which  they  had  just  received 
from  Caleb,  did  not  by  any  means  insure  them  against  a  very  indifferent 
reception. 

"  You  do  yourself  injustice,  Master,''  said  the  Marquis,  "  or  you  wish  to 
surprise  me  agreeably.  From  this  window  I  see  a  great  light  in  the  direc- 
tion where,  if  I  remember  aright.  Wolfs  Crag  lies ;  and,  to  judge  from  the 
splendour  which  the  old  Tower  sheds  around  it»  the  preparations  for  our 
reception  must  be  of  no  ordinary  description.    I  remember  your  father 

Sutting  the  same  deception  on  me,  when  we  went  to  the  Tower  fbr  a  few 
ays'  hawking,  about  twenty  years'  since,  and  yet  we  spent  our  time  as 
jaUily  at  Wolfs  Crag,  as  we  could  have  done  at  my  own  hunting  seat  at 

"  Your  lordship,  I  fear,  will  experience  that  the  faculty  of  the  present 
proprietor  to  entertain  his  friends  is  greatly  abridged,"  said  Ravenswood ; 
"  the  will,  I  need  hardly  say,  remains  the  same.  But  I  am  as  much  at  a 
Vms  as  your  lordship  to  account  for  so  strong  and  brilliant  a  light  as  is  now 
above  Wolfs  Crag,— the  windows  of  the  Tower  are  few  and  narrow,  and 
ihose  of  the  lower  story  are  hidden  from  us  by  the  walls  of  the  court.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  any  illumination  of  an  ordinary  nature  could  afford 
such  a  blaze  of  light." 

The  mystery  was  soon  explained;  for  the  cavalcade  almost  instantly 
halted,  and  the  voice  of  Caleb  Balderston  was  heard  at  the  coach  window, 
exclaiming,  in  accents  broken  by  grief  and  fear,  "  Och,  gentlemen  —  Och, 
my  gude  lords  —  Och,  baud  to  the  ri^htl  —  Wolfs  Crag  is  burning,  bower 
•nd  na'-*a'  the  rich  plenishing  outside  and  inside — a'  the  fine  graith,  pio- 
tores,  tapestries,  needle-wark,  hangings,  and  r>thcr  deoorements^-a'  in  a 
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kleene,  as  if  thej  wcire  nae  mair  than  sae  monj  peato,  or  as  muckle  p€M 
sb-ae?    JIaud  to  the  right,  eentlemeu,  I  implore  ye  —  there  is  some  smii 
provision  making  at  Lucky  Sma' trash's  —  but  0,  wae  for  this  nighty  and 
wae  for  me  that  liTes  to  see  it  1" 

Kavenswood  was  at  first  stunned  by  this  new  and  unexpected  calamity ; 
but  after  a  moment's  recollection,  he  sprang  from  the  carriage,  and  hasulj 
bidding  his  noble  kinsman  good-night,  was  about  to  ascend  me  hill  towanu 
the  castle,  the  broad  and  full  conflagration  of  which  now  flung  forth  a  high 
column  of  red  light,  that  flickered  far  to  seaward  upon  the  dashing  wave* 
of  the  ocean. 

"  Take  a  horse.  Master,''  exclaimed  the  Marquis,  greatly  affected  by  thia 
•dditioaal  misfortune,  so  unexpectedly  heaped  upon  his  young  protog6; 
'*  and  give  me  my  ambling  palfrey ;— aind  haste  forward,  you  knaves,  to  see 
what  can  be  done  to  save  the  furniture,  or  to  extinguish  the  fire — ride,  yoa 
knaves,  for  your  lives  I" 

The  attendants  bustled  together,  and  began  to  strike  their  horses  with 
the  spur,  and  call  upon  Caleb  to  show  them  the  road.  But  the  ▼oios'of 
that  careful  seneschal  was  heard  above  the  lumult,  "0  stop — sirs,  stop— 
turn  bridle,  for  the  love  of  mercy  —  add  not  loss  of  lives  to  the  loss  of 
warld's  gear  I — Thirty  barrels  of  powther,  landed  out  of  a  Dunkirk  dogger 
in  the  auld  lord's  time  a'  in  the  vau'ts  of  the  auld  tower,  —  the  fire  oanna 
be  far  aff  it,  I  trow — Lord's  sake,  to  the  right,  lads — to  the  right — ^lef  s  pit 
the  hill  atween  us  and  peril, — a  wap  wi'  a  corner  stane  o'  WoUfs  Crag  wad 
defy  the  doctor  I" 

U  will  readily  be  supposed  that  this  annunciation  hurried  the  Marqaia 
and  his  attendants  into  the  route  which  Caleb  proscribed,  dragging  Ravens^ 
wood  along  with  them,  although  there  was  much  in  the  matter  which  he 
could  not  possibly  comprehend.  *'  Gunpowder  I"  he  exclaimed,  laying  hold 
of  Caleb,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  escape  from  him,  "  what  gunpowder  ? 
How  ani^  quantity  of  powder  could  be  in  Wolfs  Crag  without  my  know** 
ledge,  I  cannot  possibly  comprehend." 

*'  But  I  can,'  interrupted  the  Marouis,  whispering  him,  "  I  can  com- 
prehend it  thoroughly  —  for  God's  sake,  ask  him  no  more  questions  •< 
present." 

**  There  it  is  now,"  said  Caleb,  extricating  himself  from  his  master,  an<f 
adjusting  his  dress,  ''your  honour  will  believe  his  lord^ip's  honourable 
testimony  —  His  lordship  minds  weel,  how,  in  the  year  that  him  they  etk'6 
Kinc  Willie  died " 

"Hush  1  hush,  my  ^ood  friend  I"  said  the  Marquis :  "  I  shall  satisfy  your 
master  upon  that  subject"  / 

"  And  the  people  at  Wolf  Vhope" — said  Ravenswood,  "  did  none  of  then 
come  to  your  assistance  before  the  flame  got  so  hi^h  ?" 

''Ay  did  they,  mony  ane  of  them,  the  rapscalbonsI".sud  Caleb;  ''but 
truly  I  was  in  nae  hurry  to  let  them  into  the  Tower,  where  there  were  so 
much  plate  and  valuables." 

"Confound  you  for  an  impudent  liar!"  said  Ravenswood,  in  nnoon^ 
troUable  ire,  "  there  was  not  a  single  ounce  of—" 

"  Forby,"  said  the  butler,  most  irreverently  raising  his  Toioe  to  a  piteh 
which  drowned  his  master's,  "  the  fire  made  fast  on  us,  owing  to  the  store 
of  tapestry  and  carved  timmer  in  the  banqueting  ha',  and  ttie  loons  raa 
like  soauded  rats  sae  sune  as  they  heard  of  the  gunpouther." 

" I  do  entreat,"  said  the  Marquis  to  Ravenswood,  "you  vrill  ask  him  no 
more  questions." 

"  Only  one,  my  lord — ^What  has  become  of  poor  Mysie  V 

" Mysie?"  said  Caleb,  "I  had  nae  time  to  look  about  ony  Mysie— -she's 
In  the  tower,  I'eo  warrant,  biding  her  awful  doom." 

"  Bv  Heaven,"  said  Ravenswood,  "  I  do  not  understand  all  this  1  The 
life  of  a  faithful  old  creature  is  at  stake — my  lord,  I  will  be  withheld  no 
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lonieer — I  will  at  least  ride  up,  and  see  whether  the  danger  is  as  imminent 
as  this  old  fool  pretends." 

'*  Weel,  then,  as  I  live  by  bread/'  said  Caleb,  '*  M^sie  is'weel  and  safe. 
I  saw  her  out  of  the  castle  before  I  left  it  mjselL  Wna  I  ganging  to  forget 
an  auld  fellow-servant  V 

'*  What  made  you  tell  me  the  contrary  this  moment?"  said  his  master. 

"Did  I  tell  you  the  contrary?"  said  Caleb;  "then  I  maun  hae  been 
dreaming  surely,  or  this  awsome  night  has  turned  my  judgment — but  safe 
she  is,  and  ne'er  a  living  soul  in  the  castle,  a'  the  better  for  them — they 
wad  hae  gotten  an  unco  heesy." 

The  Master  of  Ravenswood,  upon  this  assurance  being  solemnly  re- 
iterated, and  notwithstanding  his  extreme  wish  to  witness  the  last  explosion, 
which  was  to  ruin  to  the  ground  the  mansion  of  his  fathers,  suffered  him- 
self to  be  dragged  onward  towards  the  village  of  Wolf  s-hope,  where  not 
only  the  change-house,  but  that  of  our  well-known  friend  the  cooper,  were 
all  prepared  for  reception  of  himself  and  his  noble  guest>  with  a  liberality 
of  provision  which  rec^uires  some  explanation. 

We  omitted  to  mention  in  its  place,  that  Lockhard,  bavins  fished  out  the 
ijmth  concerning  the  mode  by  which  Caleb  had  obtained  the  supplies  for 
his  banquet,  the  Lord  Keeper,  amused  with  the  incident,  and  desirous  at 
the  time  to  gj&tify  Ravenswood,  had  recommended  the  cooper  of  WolTs- 
hope  to  the  official  situation  under  government,  the  prospect  of  which  had 
reconciled  him  to  the  loss  of  his  wild-fowl.  lUr.  Girders  preferment  had 
occasioned  a  pleasing  surprise  to  old  Caleb ;  for  when,  some  days  after  his 
master's  departure,  be  found  himself  absolutely  compelled,  by  some  neces- 
sary business,  to  visit  the  fishing  hamlet,  and  was  sliding  like  a  ghost  past 
the  door  of  the  cooper,  for  fear  of  being  summoned  to  give  some  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  solicitation  in  his  &vour,  or,  more  probably,  that  the 
inmates  mieht  upbraid  him  with  the  false  hope  he  had  neld  out  upon  the 
subject,  he  neard  himself,  not  without  some  apprehension,  summoned  at 
once  in  treble,  tenor,  and  bass,  —  a  trio  performed  by  the  voices  of  Mrs. 
Girder,  old  Dame  Loup-the-dvke,  and  the  goodman  of  the  dwelling — "  Mr, 
Caleb  —  Mr.  Caleb — Mr.  Caleb  Balderston  1  I  hope  ye  arena  ganging  dry- 
lipped  by  our  door,  and  we  sae  muckle  indebted  to  you  V 

This  might  be  said  ironically  as  well  as  in  earnest.  Caleb  augured  the 
worst,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  trio  aforesaid,  and  was  moving  doggedly  on, 
his  ancient  castor  pulled  over  his  brows,  and  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground, 
as  if  to  count  the  flinU  pebbles  with  which  the  rude  pathwav  was  cause- 
wayed. But  on  a  sudden  he  found  himself  surrounded  in  his  progress, 
like  a  stately  merchantman  in  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar  (I  hope  the  ladies  will 
excuse  the  tarpaulin  phrase)  by  three  Algerine  galleys. 

"  Gude  guide  us,  Mr.  Balderston  I"  said  Mrs.  Girder. 

"Wha  wad  hae  thought  it  of  an  auld  and  kend  friend?''  said  the 
mother. 

"And  no  sae  muckle  as  stay  to  receive  our  thanks,"  said  the  cooper 
himself,  "  and  frae  the  like  o'  me  that  seldom  offers  them  7  I  am  sure  I 
hope  there's  nae  ill  seed  sawn  between  us,  Mr.  Balderston. — Ony  man  that 
has  said  to  ye,  I  am  no  gratefu'  for  the  situation  of  Queen's  cooper,  let  me 
hae  a  whample  at  him  wi'  mine  eatche* — ^that's  a'. " 

"  My  good  friends — my  dear  friends,"  said  Caleb,  still  doubting  how  the 
certainty  of  the  matter  might  stand,  "  what  needs  a'  this  ceremony  ?— anc 
tries  to  serve  their  friends,  and  sometimes  they  may  happen  to  prosper, 
and  sometimes  to  miseie — ^naething  I  care  to  be  fashed  vri'  less  than  thimks 
—I  never  could  bide  them." 

"  Faith,  Mr.  Balderston,  ye  suld  hae  been  fashed  wi'  few  o'  mine,"  said 
•be  dowrright  man  of  staves  and  hoops,  "  if  I  had  only  your  gude-will  to 
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thank  jh  for  —  I  said  e'en  hae  set  the  guse,  and  the  wild  deukee,  and  tb« 
runlet  of  sack,  to  balance  that  account.  Gude-will,  maun,  is  a  geizen'd 
tub.  that  bauds  in  nae  liquor  —  but  gudc-deed's  like  the  cask,  tight,  round, 
and  sound,  that  will  baud  liquor  for  the  king." 

"  Have  ye  no  heard  of  our  letter,"  said  the  mother-in4aw,  "making  our 
John  the  Qneen's  cooper  for  certain?  —  and  scarce  a  chield  that  had  ever 
hammered  gird  upon  tub  but  was  applying  for  it?" 

"  Have  I  heard  II!"  said  Caleb,  (wno  now  found  how  the  wind  set,)  with 
an  accent  of  exceeding  contempt  at  the  doubt  expressed—- "  Have  I  heard, 
quo'  she!  11"^ and  as  he  spoke,  he  changed  nis  shambling,  skulking, 
oodging  pace,  into  a  manly  and  authoritative  step,  re-adjusted  his  cocked 
hat,  and  suffered  his  brow  to  emerge  from  under  it  in  all  the  pride  of  aris- 
tocracy, like  the  sun  from  behind  a  cloud. 

**  To  be  sure  he  canna  but  hao  heard,"  said  the  good  woman. 

**  Aye,  to  be  sure,  it's  impossible  but  I  should,"  said  Caleb ;  "  and  sae  I'll 
be  the  first  to  kiss  ye,  joe,  and  vrish  you,  cooper,  much  ioy  of  your  prefer- 
ment, naething  doubting  but  ye  ken  wha  are  your  friends,  and  have  nelped 
ye,  and  can  help  ye.  I  thought  it  right  to  look  a  wee  strange  upon  it  at 
first,"  added  Caleb,  "just  to  see  if  ye  were  made  of  the  right  mettle  —  but 
ye  ring  true,  lad,  ye  ring  true  1" 

So  saving,  with  a  most  lordly  air  he  kissed  the  woman,  and  abandoned 
his  hana,  with  an  air  of  serene  patronage,  to  the  hearty  shake  of  Mr.  Girder's 
horn-hard  palm.  Upon  this  complete,  and  to  Caleb  most  satisfactory,  infor- 
mation, he  did  not,  it  may  readily  be  believed,  hesitate  to  accept  an  invitar 
tion  to  a  solemn  feast,  to  which  were  invited,  not  only  all  the  notables  of  the 
village,  but  even  his  ancient  antagonist,  Mr.  Dingwall  himself.  At  this 
festivity  he  was,  of  course,  the  most  welcome  and  most  honoured  guest; 
and  so  well  did  he  ply  the  company  with  stories  of  what  he  could  do  with 
his  master,  his  master  with  the  I«ord  Keeper,  the  Lord  Keeper  with  the 
Council,  and  the  Council  with  the  King,  that  before  the  company  dismissed, 
(which  was,  indeed,  rather  at  an  early  hour  than  a  late  one,)  every  man  of 
note  in  the  village  was  ascending  to  the  top-gallant  of  some  ideal  prefer- 
ment by  the  ladder  of  ropes  which  Caleb  had  presented  to  their  imagina- 
tion. Nay,  the  cunning  butler  regained  in  that  moment,  not  only  all  the 
influence  he  possessed  formerly  over  the  villagers,  when  the  baronial  family 
which  he  served  were  at  the  proudest,  but  acquired  even  an  accession  of 
importance.    The  writer — the  very  attorney  himself—suoh  is  the  thirst  of 

Sreferment — felt  the  force  of  the  attraction,  and  taking  an  opportunity  to 
raw  Caleb  into  a  corner,  spoke,  with  affectionate  regret,  of  the  declining 
health  of  the  sheriff-clerk  of  the  county. 
**  An  excellent  man — a  most  valuable  man,  Mr.  Caleb — ^but  fat  sail  I  say  I 

—  we  are  peer  feckless  bodies  —  here  the  day,  and  awa  by  cook-screech  the 
morn  —  and  if  he  fiulzies,  there  maun  be  somebody  in  his  place  —  and  gif 
that  ye  could  airt  it  my  way,  I  sail  be  thankful,  man  —  a  gluve  stuffed  wP 
eowd  nobles  — an'  hark  ye,  man,  something  canny  till  yoursell  —  and  th« 
Wolfs-hope  carles  to  settle  kindly  wi'  the  Master  of  Ravenswood — that  is, 
Lord  Ravenswood •^ God  bless  his  lordship!" 

A  smile,  and  a  hearty  squeese  by  the  hand,  was  the  suitable  answer  td 
this  overture — and  Caleb  made  his  escape  from  the  jovial  party,  in  order  to 
avoid  committing  himself  by  any  speciu  promises. 

**  The  Lord  be  gude  to  me,"  said  Caleo,  when  he  found  himself  in  tho 
open  air,  and  at  liberty  to  ^ve  vent  to  the  self-exultation  with  which  he  was, 
as  it  were,  distended ;  **  did  ever  ony  man  see  sic  a  set  of  green-gaislings  t 

—  the  very  pick-maws  and  solan-geese  outby  yonder  at  the  Bass  hae  ten 
times  their  sense! — God,  an*I  had  been  the  Lard  High  Commissioner  to  th« 
Estates  o'  Parliament,  they  couldna  hae  bcflumm'd  me  mair — and,  to  speak 
Heaven's  truth,  I  could  nardly  hae  beflumm'd  them  neither!  But  the 
writer — ha!  ha!  ha!  —  ah,  ha  I  ha!  ha  I  mercy  on  me,  that  I  suld  live  in 
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mr  auld  days  to  gie  the  gang-by  to  the  very  writer  1 — Sheriff-clerk ! !  1— Bat 
I  hae  an  auld  account  to  settle  wi'  the  carle ;  and  to  make  amends  for 
byganefl,  the  office  shall  just  cost  him  as  much  time-serving,  as  if  he  wer# 
to  get  it  in  gude  earnest  —  of  whilk  there  is  sma'  appearance,  onljss  the 
Master  learns  mtdr  the  ways  of  this  warld,  whilk  it  is  muckle  to  be  doubted 
that  he  never  will  do." 


^AMAAAAAMM<»^MMMA^AAAAA^«AAAAAAA^ 


Cjiojitti  t^t  •^mn\^-$'ni^. 


Whj  flamea  ym  tu  rammit— ^Ay  fhool  to  ths  bfawt 
ThoM  embera.  like  ston  froni  tbB  fimwniaot  cHt  T  — 
Tw  tbe  fire-shower  of  ram,  all  dreMlfully  dnYen 
Prom  Ukina  frj,  thai  baacnoa  the  darknaaa  uf  Heaven. 

CAHPBIIX. 

The  circumstances  announced  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter,  will 

account  for  the  ready  and  cheerful  reception  of  the  Marquis  of  A and 

the  Master  of  Ravenswood  in  the  village  of  Wolfs-hope.  In  fact,  Caleb 
had  no  sooner  announced  the  conflagration  of  the  tower,  than  the  whole 
hamlet  were  upon  foot  to  hasten  to  extinguish  the  flames.  And  although 
that  zealous  adherent  diverted  their  zeal  oy  intimating  the  formidable  con* 
tents  of  the  subterranean  apartments,  yet  tbe  check  only  turned  their  assi- 
duity into  another  direction.  Never  had  there  been  such  slaughtering  of 
capons,  and  fat  geese,  and  barn-door  fowls,  -^  never  such  boiling  of  reested 
hains,— never  such  making  of  car-cakes  and  sweet  scones,  Selkirk  bannocks, 
cookies,  and  petticoat-tails,  —  delicacies  little  known  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. Never  had  there  been  such  a  tapping  of  barrels,  and  such  uncorking 
of  greybeards,  in  the  village  of  Wolfs-nope.  All  the  inferior  houses  were 
Uirown  open  for  the  reception  of  the  Marquis's  dependants,  who  came,  it 
was  thought,  as  precursors  of  the  shower  of  preferment,  which  hereafter 
was  to  leave  the  rest  of  Scotland  dry,  in  order  to  distil  its  rich  dews  on  the 
village  of  Wolfs-hope  under  Lammermoor.  The  minister  put  in  his  claim 
to  have  the  guests  of  distinction  lodged  at  the  Manse,  having  his  eye,  it 
was  thought,  upon  a  neighbouring  preferment,  where  the  incumbent  was 
sickly ;  but  Mr.  Balderston  destin^  that  honour  to  the  cooper,  his  wife,  and 
wife's  mother,  who  danced  for  joy  at  the  preference  thus  assigned  them. 

Many  a  beck  and  many  a  bow  welcomed  these  noble  guests  to  as  good 
entertainment  as  persons  of  such  rank  could  set  before  such  visitors ;  and 
the  old  dame,  who  had  formerly  lived  in  Ravenswood  castle,  and  knew,  an 
she  said,  the  ways  of  the  nobility,  was  in  no  whit  wanting  in  arrangirg 
matters,  as  well  as  circumstances  permitted,  according  to  the  etiauette  of 
the  times.  The  cooper's  house  was  so  roomy,  that  each  guest  had  his  sepa- 
rate retiring  room,  to  which  they  were  ushered  with  all 'due  ceremony,  while 
the  plentiful  supper  was  in  the  act  of  being  placed  upon  the  table. 

Ravenswood  no  sooner  found  himself  alone,  than,  impelled  by  a  thousand 
teelings,  he  left  the  apartment,  the  house,  and  the  village,  and  hastily 
retract  his  steps  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  rose  betwixt  the  village, 
and  screened  it  from  the  tower,  in  order  to  view  the  final  fall  of  the  house 
of  his  fathers.  Sbme  idle  boys  from  tbe  hamlet  had  taken  the  same  direc- 
tion out  of  curiosity,  having  first  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  coa<^h-and-Hix 
and  ice  attendants.  As  they  ran  one  by  one  past  the  Master,  calling  to  each 
itfaer  to  "  come  and  see  the  auld  tower  blow  up  in  the  lift  like  the  jteelings 
„f  an  ingan,"  he  could  not  but  feel  himself  moved  vrith  indignation.  '  And 
diese  are  the  sons  of  my  father's  vass&ls,"  he  s(ud  -^  "  of  men  bound,  both 
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by  \hW  and  gratitude,  to  follow  our  Btefis  through  battle,  and  fire,  and  flood ; 
and  DOW  the  destructioii  of  their  liege-lord's  house,  is  but  a  holiday's  sight 
to  them  r 

These  exasperating  reflections  were  partly  expressed  in  the  acrimony  with 
which  he  exclaimed,  on  feeling  himself  pullea  by  the  doak, — "  Whatd^ 
you  want,  you  dog?" 

"  I  am  a  dog,  and  an  auld  dog  too,"  answered  Caleb,  for  it  was  he  who 
had  taken  the  freedom,  "  and  I  am  like  to  get  a  dog's  wages  —  but  it  does 
not  signification  a  pinch  of  sneeshing.  for  I  am  ower  auld  a  dog  to  learn 
new  tricks,  or  to  follow  a  new  master." 

As  he  spoke,  Ravenswood  attained  the  ridge  of  the  hill  from  which  Wolf's 
Crag  was  visible ;  the  flames  had  entirely  sunk  down,  and,  to  his  great 
surprise,  there  was  only  a  dusky  reddening  upon  the  clouds  immediately 
over  the  castle,  which  seemed  the  reflection  of  the  embers  of  the  sunken  fire. 

''The  place  cannot  have  blown  up,"  said  the  Master;  "we  must  have 
heard  the  report  —  if  a  Quarter  of  the  gunpowder  was  there  you  tell  me  of, 
it  would  have  been  heara  twenty  miles  off." 

"  It's  very  like  it  wad,"  said  Balderston,  composedly. 

"  Then  the  fire  cannot  have  reached  the  vaults  ?" 

"  It's  like  no,"  answered  Caleb,  with  the  same  impenetrable  gravitr. 

"  Hark  ye,  Caleb,"  said  his  master,  "  this  grows  a  little  too  much  for  mj 
patience.    I  must  ^  and  examine  how  matters  stand  at  Wolf's  Crag  myself/' 

'*  Your  honour  is  ganging  to  gang  nae  sic  gate,"  said  Caleb,  firmly. 

"  And  why  not,"  said  Bavenswood,  sharply ;  **  who  or  what  shall  prevent 
me?" 

"  Even  I  mysell,"  said  Caleb,  with  the  same  determination. 

"  You,  Balderston  I"  replied  the  Master ;  **  you  are  forgetting  yourself^  I 
think." 

**  But  I  think  no,"  said  Balderston  ;  "  for  I  can  just  tell  ye  a'  about  the 
castle  on  this  know&4iead  as  weel  as  if  ye  were  at  it.  Only  dinna  pit  youx^ 
sell  into  a  kippage,  and  expose  yoursell  before  the  weans,  or  before  the 
Murouis,  when  ye  gang  down  by." 

''  Sueak  out,  you  old  fool,"  replied  his  master,  "  and  let  me  know  the  best 
and  tne  worst  at  once." 

**  Ou,  the  best  and  the  warst  is,  just  that  the  tower  is  standing  hale  and 
feir,  aJ9  safe  and  as  empty  as  when  ve  left  it" 

"  Indeed  I  —  and  the  fire  ?"  said  Ravenswood. 

**  Not  a  gleed  of  fire,  then,  except  the  bit  kindling  peat,  and  maybe  a 
Hpunk  in  Bi^sie's  cutty-pipe,"  replied  Caleb. 

*'  But  the  flame !"  demanded  Kavenswood ;  "  the  broad  blaze  which  might 
Lavo  l>ee&  seen  ten  miles  off — what  occasioned  that?" 

"  Hout  awa  1  it's  an  auld  saying  and  a  true, — 

Uvt\tt*a  the  light 

Will  be  leen  in  a  mirk  niitbt. 

A  wheen  fern  and  horse  litter  that  I  fired  in  the  court-yard,  after  sending 
back  the  loun  of  a  footman  ;  and,  to  speak  Heaven's  truth,  the  next  time 
that  ve  send  or  bring  ony  body  here,  let  them  be  gentles,  allenarly  withe  at 

I'kny  fremd  servants,  like  that  chield  Lockhard,  to  be  gledging  and  gleei jg 
bout,  and  looking  upon  the  wrang  side  of  ane's  house-keeping,  to  uie  dis- 
credit of  the  family,  and  forcing  ane  to  damn  their  souls  wi'  telling  a^  iee 
after  another  faster  than  I  can  count  them  •—  I  wad  rather  set  fire  to  the 
tower  in  gude  earnest,  and  bum  it  ower  my  ain  head  into  the  bargain,  ^r  I 
•ce  the  family  dishonoured  in  the  sort." 

'*  Upon  my  word,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  by  the  proposal,  Caleb,"  said 
his  master,  scarce  able  to  restrain  his  laughter,  thougn  rather  angry  at  the 
name  time.  "  But  the  gunpowder  ?  —  is  there  such  a  thing  in  the  t'  wer  ?  — 
The  Marquis  seemed  to  know  of  it." 

''The  pouther — ha  I  ha!  ha  I — the  ftf<irquis — ha  I  ha  I  haP  replieu  Ca'eb; 
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• 

*  if  your  Eionovr  were  to  brain  me,  I  behooved  to  langh — the  Marquis — th« 
poudicr  I  —  wa<^  it  there  ?  aj,  it  was  there.  Did  he  ken  o't  I — my  certie  I  the 
Marquis  kend  o't,  and  it^was  the  best  o'  the  game ;  for,  when  I  could  not 
p«cify  your  honour  wi'  a'  that  I  could  say,  I  aye  threw  out  a  word  mair  aboal 
the  eunpouther,  and  garr'd  the  Marquis  tak  the  job  in  his  ain  hand." 

"But  you  have  not  answered  my  question,"  said  the  Master,  impatiently ; 
*'  how  came  the  powder  there,  and  where  is  it  now  ?" 

"  Ou,  it  came  there,  an  ye  maun  needs  ken,"  said  Caleb,  looking  myste- 
riously, and  whispering,  "  when  there  was  like  to  be  a  wee  bit  rising  here; 
and  the  Marquis,  and  a'  the  great  lords  o'  the  north,  were  a'  in  it,  and  mony 
a  gudely  gun  and  broadsword  were  ferried  ower  frae  Dunkirk  forby  the 
pbuther — awfu'  wark  we  had  getting  them  into  the  tower  under  cl<»ud  o' 
night,  for  ye  maun  think  it  wasna  every  body  could  be  trusted  wi'  sic  kittle 
jobs — But  if  ye  will  gae  hame  to  your  supper,  I  will  tell  you  a'  about  it  as 
ye  gang  down." 

*'  And  these  wretohed  boys,"  said  Ravenswood,  "  is  it  your  pleasure  they 
ai^  to  sit  there  all  night  to  wait  for  the  blowing  up  of  a  tower  that  is  not 
even  on  fire  ?" 

**  Surely  not,  if  it  is  your  honour's  pleasure  that  thev  suld  gane  hame ; 
although,"  added  Caleb,  "  it  wadna  do  them  a  grain's  oamage — they  wad 
Bcreigh  less  the  next  day,  and  sleep  the  sounder  at  e'en  —  But  just  as  your 
honour  likes." 

Stepping  accordingly  towards  the  urchins  who  manned  the  knolls  near 
which  they  stood,  Caleb  informed  them,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  that  their 

honours  librd  Ravenswood  and  the  Marquis  of  A had  given  orders  that 

the  tower  was  not  to  blow  up  till  next  day  at  noon.  The  boys  dispersed 
upon  this  comfortable  assurance.  One  or  two,  however,  followed  Caleb  for 
more  information,  particularly  the  urchin  whom  he  had  cheated  while 
officiating  as  turnspit,  who  screamed,  "  Mr.  Balderston  I  Mr.  Balderston ! 
than  the  castle's  ^ane  out  like  an  auld  wife's  spunk?" 

"To  be  sure  it  is,  callant,"  said  the  butler;  "  do  you  think  the  oastle  of 
as  great  a  lord  as  Lord  BAvenswood  wad  continue  in  a  bleeze,  and  him 
standing  looking  on  wi'  his  ain  very  een  ?  —  It's  aye  right,"  continued  Caleb, 
shaking  off  his  ragged  page,  and  closing  in  to  his  master,  **to  train  up 
weans,  as  the  wise  man  says,  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and,  aboon  a',  to 
teach  them  respect  to  their  superiors." 

"  But  all  this  while,  Caleb,  you  have  never  told  me  what  became  of  the 
arms  and  powder,"  said  Ravenswood. 

**  Why,  as  for  the  arms,"  said  Caleb,  "  it  was  just  like  the  bairns'  rhym»- 


Some  gaed  east,  and  aooM  itMd  wnt. 
And  HJOM  Kaed  to  Uw  cimw'a  neat: 

And  for  the  pouther,  I  e'en  changed  it,  as  occasion  served,  with  the  skippers 
o'  Duteh  luggers  and  French  vessels,  for  gin  and  brandy,  and  it  served  the 
house  mony  a  year  —  a  gude  swap  too,  between  what  cheereth  the  soul  of 
man  and  that  which  dingeth  it  clean  out  of  his  body ;  forby,  I  keepit  a 
wheen  pounds  of  it  for  yoursell  when  ye  wanted  to  take  the  pleasure  o' 
•hooting — whiles,  in  these  latter  days,  1  wad  hardly  hae  kend  else  whar  to 
got  pouther  for  your  pleasure. — And  now  that  your  anger  is  ower,  sir,  wasna 
Uiat  weel  managed  o  me,  and  arena  you  far  better  sorted  down  yonder,  than 
ye  eould  hae  b^n  in  your  ain  auld  ruins  upby  yonder,  as  the  case  stands 
wi'  us  now  ?  —  the  mair's  the  pity." 

**  I  believe  you  may  be  right,  Caleb,  but,  before  burning  down  my  castle, 
either  in  jest  or  in  earnest>''^8aid  Ravenswood,  **  I  think  i  had  a  right  to  be 
in  the  secret." 

*'  Fie  for  shame,  your  honour!"  Replied  Caleb ;  "  it  fits  an  auld  carle  like 
me  weel  enough  to  tell  lees  for  the  credit  of  the  family,  but  it  wadna  beseem 
the  like  o'  your  honour's  sell;  besides,  young  folk  are  no  juiicious  —  they 
dannot  make  th^  maist  of  a  bit  figment.    Now  this  fire  —  lot  a  fi»»  it  shall 
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be,  if  J  Buld  bum  the  auld  stable  to  make  it  mair  feasible — ^tbis  fire,  besides 
that  it  Ml  be  an  excuse  for  asking  ony  thing  we  want  through  the  countrr, 
or  doun  at  the  haven  —  this  fire  will  settle  mony  things  on  an  honourable 
footing  fcT  the  family's  credit,  that  cost  me  telline  twenty  dailj  lees  to  a 
wheen  idle  chaps  and  oueans,  and  what's  waur,  wiwout  gaining  credence." 

"  That  was  hard,  indeed,  Caleb ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  this  fire  should 
belpyour  veracity  or  vour  credit." 

'*  There  it  is  now  \"  said  Caleb ;  "  wasna  I  saying  that  young  folk  had  a 
green  judgment?  —  How  suld  it  help  me,  quotha?  —  it  will  be  a  creditable 
apology  for  the  honour  of  the  family  for  this  score  of  years  to  come,  if  it  is 
woel  guided.  Where's  the  family  pictures?  says  ae  meddling  body — the 
great  fire  at  Wolfs  Crag,  answers  I.  Where's  the  family  plate?  says 
another — the  great  fire,  says  I ;  wha  was  to  think  of  plate,  wnen  life  and 
limb  were  in  danger? — ^Where's  the  wardvobe  and  the  linens? — ^where's  the 
tapestries  and  the  decorements  ?  —  beds  of  state,  twilts,  pands,  and  testors, 
napory  and  broidered  wark  ? — The  fire — ^the  fire — the  fire.  Guide  the  fire 
weel,  and  it  will  serve  ye  for  a'  that  ye  suld  have  and  have  not — and,  in 
some  sort,  a  gude  excuse  is  better  than  the  things  themselves ;  for  they  maun 
crack  and  wear  out,  and  be  consumed  by  time,  whereas  a  gude  offcomo, 
prudently  and  comfortably  handled,  may  serve  a  nobleman  and  his  family. 
Lord  kens  how  lang !" 

Ravenswood  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  butler's  pertinacity  and 
self-opinion,  to  dispute  the  point  with  him  any  farther.  Leaving  Calebs 
theretore,  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  successful  ingenuity,  he  returned  to 
the  hamlet,  where  he  found  the  Marquis  and  the  good  woman  of  the  mansion 
under  some  anxiety  —  the  former  on  account  of  his  absence,  the  others  for 
the  discredit  their  cookery  might  sustain  by  the  delay  of  the  supper.  All 
were  now  at  ease,  and  heard  with  pleasure  that  the  fire  at  the  castle  had 
burned  out  of  itself  without  reaching  the  vaults,  which  was  the  only  infor- 
mation that  Ravenswood  thought  it  proper  to  give  in  public  concerning  the 
events  of  his  butler's  stratagem. 

They  sat  down  to  an  excellent  supper.  No  invitation  could  prevail  on 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Girder,  even  in  their  own  house,  to  sit  down  at  table  with 
guests  of  such  high  quality.  They  remained  standing  in  the  apartment, 
and  acted  the  part  of  respectful  and  careful  attendants  on  the  company. 
Such  were  the  manners  of  the  time.  The  elder  dame,  confident  through  her 
age  and  connection  with  the  Ravenswood  family,  was  less  scrupulously  cere- 
monious. She  played  a  mixed  part  betwixt  that  of  the  hostess  of  an  inn, 
and  the  mistress  of  a  private  house,  who  receives  gueste  above  her  own 
degree. 

She  recommended,  and  even  pressed,  what  she  thought  best,  and  was 
herself  easily  entreated  to  take  a  moderate  share  of  the  good  cheer,  in  order 
to  encourage  her  guests  by  her  own  example.  Often  she  interrupted  her- 
self, to  express  her  regret  that  "  my  Lord  aid  not  eat — ^that  the  Master  was 
pyking  a  bare  bane  —  that,  to  be  suro,  there  was  naething  there  fit  to  set 
before  their  honours — that  Lord  Allan,  rest  his  soul,  used  to  like  a  pouthered 

fuse,  and  said  it  was  Latin  for  a  tass  o'  brandy — that  the  brandy  came  frae 
ranee  direct ;  for,  for  a'  the  English  laws  and  gangers,  the  nolffr-hope 
bri|£S  hadna  forgotten  the  ^te  to  Dunkirk." 

Here  the  cooper  admonished  his  mother-in-law  with  his  elbow,  which 
procured  him  the  following  special  notice  in  the  progress  of  her  speeoh : 

'*  Ye  needna  be  dunshin  that  gate,  John,"  continued  the  old  lady ;  **  nae- 
body  says  that  ye  ken  whar  the  brandy  comes  frae ;  and  it  wadna  be  fittins 
ye  should,  and  you  the  queen's  cooper ;  and  what  signifies 't,"  continued 
she,  addressing  Lord  Ravenswood,  **  to  king,  queen,  or  keiser,  whar  sn  auld 
wife  like  me  buys  her  pickle  sneeshin,  or  her  drap  brandy-wine  to  h9ud  her 
tieart  up  ?" 

Having  thus  extricated  herself  from  her  supposed  false  step,  Dame  IjOUi^ 
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the^iyke  proceeded,  daring  the  rest  of  the  evening,  to  supply,  with  great 
animatioD,  and  very  little  assistance  from  her  guests,  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  conversation,  until,  declining  any  farther  circulation 
of  their  glass,  her  guests  requested  her  permission  to  retire  to  their  apart- 
ments. 

The  Marquis  occupied  the  chamber  of  dais,  which,  in  every  house  above 
the  rank  of  a  mere  cottage,  was  kept  sacred  for  such  high  occasions  as  the 
present.  The  modem  finishing  vrith  plaster  was  then  unknown,  and 
tapestry  was  confined  to  the  houses  of  the  nobility  and  superior  gcntrr. 
The  cooper,  therefore,  who  was  a  man  of  some  vanity,  as  well  as  some  wealth, 
had  imitated  the  fashion  observed  by  the  inferior  landholders  and  clergy, 
who  usually  ornamented  their  state  apartments  with  hangings  of  a  sort  of 
stamped  leather,  manufactured  in  the  Netherlands,  garnished  with  trees 
and  animals  executed  in  copper  foil,  and  with  many  a  pithy  sentence  of 
morality,  which,  although  couched  in  Low  Dutch,  were  perhaps  as  much 
attended  to  in  practice  as  if  written  in  broad  Scotch.  The  whole  had  some- 
what of  a  gloomy  aspect ;  but  the  fire,  composed  of  old  pitch-barrel  stiives, 
blazed  merrily  up  the  chimney ;  the  bed  was  decorated  with  linen  of  most 
fresh  and  dazzling  whiteness,  which  had  never  before  been  used,  and  might, 
perhaps,  have  never  been  used  at  all,  but  for  this  high  occasion.  On  the 
toilette  beside,  stood  an  old-fashioned  mirror,  in  a  fillagree  frame,  part  of 
the  dispersed  finery  of  the  neighbouring  castle.  It  was  flanked  by  a  Ions- 
necked  bottle  of  Florence  wme,  by  which  stood  a  glass  nearly  as  tall, 
resembling  in  shape  that  which  Teniers  usually  places  in  the  hands  of  his 
own  portrait,  when  he  paints  himself  as  mingling  in  the  revels  of  a  country 
village.  To  counterbalance  those  foreign  sentinels,  there  mounted  guard 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mirror  two  stout  warders  of  Scottish  lineace ;  a 
jug,  namely,  of  double  ale,  which  held  a  Scotch  pint,  and  a  qucgh,  or 
bicker,  of  ivory  and  ebony,  hooped  with  silver,  the  work  of  John  Girder's 
own  hands  and  the  pride  of  his  ncart.  Besides  these  preparations  against 
thirst,  there  was  a  goodly  diet-loaf,  or  sweet  cake ;  so  that,  with  such  auxili* 
aries,  the  apartment  seemed  victualled  against  a  siege  of  two  or  three  days. 

It  only  remains  to  say,  that  the  Marquis's  valet  was  in  attendance,  dis- 
playing his  master's  brocaded  night-gown,  and  richly-embroidered  velvet  cap, 
lined  and  faced  with  Brussels  lace,  upon  a  huge  leathern  easy  chair,  wheeled 
round  so  as  to  have  the  full  advantage  of  the  comfortable  fire  which  we  have 
already  mentioned.  We,  therefore,  commit  that  eminent  person  to  his 
night's  repose,  trusting  he  profited  by  the  ample  preparations  made  for  his 
accommodation, — preparations  which  we  have  mentioned  in  detail,  as  illus- 
trative of  ancient  Scottish  manners. 

It  is  not  necessary  we  should  be  equally  minute  in  describing  the  sleeping 
apartment  of  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  which  was  that  usually  occupied 
by  the  eoodman  and  goodwife  themselves.  It  was  comfortably  hung  with 
a  sort  of  warm-coloured  worsted,  manufactured  in  Scotland,  approaching  in 
texture  to  what  is  now  called  shaloon.  A-staring  picture  of  John  Girder 
himself  ornamented  this  dormitory,  painted  by  a  starving  Frenchman,  vrho 
bad,  God  knows  how  or  why,  strolled  over  from  Flushing  or  Dunkirk  to 
Woirs-hope  in  a  smuggling  dogger.  The  features  were,  indeed,  those  of 
the  stubborn,  opinionative,  yet  sensible  artisan,  but  Monsieur  had  contrived 
to  throw  a  French  grace  into  the  look  and  manner,  so  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  dogeed  gravity  of  the  original,  that  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  it 
without  laughing.  John  and  his  family,  however,  piqued  themselves  not  a 
little  upon  this  picture,  and  were  proportionably  censured  by  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  pronounced  that  the  cooper,  in  sitting  for  tlie  some,  and  yet  more 
*n  presuming  to  hang  it  up  in  his  bedchamber,  had  exceeded  his  privilege 
IS  the  richest  man  of  the  village ;  at  once  stept  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
owr  rank,  and  encroached  upon  those  of  the  superior  orders ;  and,  in  fine, 
had  heeo  guilty  of  a  very  overweening  act  of  vanity  and  presumption 
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Respect  for  the  mcmorj  of  mj  deceased  friend,  Mr.  'Richard  Tinto,  h&e 
obli^d  me  to  treat  this  matter  at  some  length ;  but  I  spare  the  reader  hia 
prolix,  though  curious  observations,  as  well  upon  the  character  of  thtt 
French  school,  as  upon  the  state  of  painting  in  Scotland,  at  the  beginting 
if  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  other  preparations  of  the  Master's  sleeping  apartment,  were  similar 
to  those  in  the  cnamber  of  dais. 

At  the  usual  early  hour  of  that  period,  the  Marauis  of  A and  his 

idnsman  prepared  to  resume  their  journey.  This  could  not  be  done  without 
an  ample  breakfast,  in  which  cold  meat  and  hot  meat,  and  oatmeal  flum- 
mery, wine  and  spirits,  and  milk  varied  by  everr  possible  mode  of  prepanv- 
tion,  evinced  the  same  desire  to  do  honour  to  their  guests  which  had  been 
shown  by  the  hospitable  owners  of  the  mansion  upon  the  evening  before. 
All  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  departure  now  resounded  through  WolTs- 
hope.  There  was  payinir  of  bills  and  shaking  of  hands,  and  saddling  of 
horses,  and  harnessing  of  carriages,  and  distributing  of  drink-money.  The 
Marouis  left  a  broad  piece  for  the  gratification  of  John  Girder's  household, 
which  he,  the  said  Jonn,  was  for  some  time  disposed  to  convert  to  his  own 
use ;  Dingwall  the  writer  assuring  him  he  was  lustified  in  so  doing,  seeing 
he  was  the  disburser  -of  those  expenses  which  were  the  occasion  of  the 
icratification.  But,  notwithstanding  this  legal  authority,  John  could  not 
nnd  in  his  heart  to  dim  the  splendour  of  his  late  hospitality,  by  pocketing 
any  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  gratuity.  He  only  assured  nis  menials  he 
would  consider  them  as  a  damned  ungrateful  pack,  if  they  bought  a  gill  of 
brandy  elsewhere  than  out  of  his  own  stores ;  and  as  the  drink-money  was 
likely  to  go  to  its  lej^timate  use,  he  comforted  himself  that,  in  this  manner, 
the  Marquis's  donative  would,  without  any  impeachment  of  credit  and  cha^ 
racter,  come  ultimately  into  his  own  exclusive  possession. 

While  arrangements  were  making  for  departure,  Ravcnswood  made  blithe 
the  heart  of  his  ancient  butler,  by  informing  him,  cautiously  however,  (for 
he  knew  Caleb's  warmth  of  imagination^  of  the  probable  change  which  was 
about  to  take  place  in  his  fortunes.  He  deposited  with  Balderston,  at  the 
same  time,  the  greater  part  of  his  slender  funds,  with  an  assurance,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  reiterate  more  than  once,  that  he  himself  had  sufficient 
supplies  in  certain  prospect.  He,  therefore,  enjoined  Caleb,  as  he  valued 
his  favour,  to  desist  from  all  farther  manoeuvres  against  the  inhabitants  of 
Wolfs-hope,  their  cellars,  poultry-yards,  and  substance  whatsoever.  In 
this  prohibition,  the  old  domestic  acquiesced  more  readily  than  his  master 
expected. 

"  It  was  doubtless,"  he  said,  **  a  shame,  a  discredit,  and  a  sin,  to  harry 
the  puir  creatures,  when  the  family  were  in  circumstances  to  live  honour- 
ably on  their  ain  means ;  and  there  might  be  wisdom,"  he  added,  "  in  giving 
them  a  while's  breathing  time  at  ony  rate,  that  they  might  be  the  more 
readily  brought  forward  upon  his  honour's  future  occasions." 

This  matter  being  settled,  and  having  taken  an  affectionate  farewell  of 
his  old  domestic,  the  Master  rejoined  his  noble  relative,  who  was  now  ready 
to  enter  his  carria^.  The  two  landladies,  old  and  voung,  having  received 
in  all  kindly  greeting,  a  kiss  from  each  of  their  noble  guests,  stood  simper- 
ing at  the  door  of  their  house,  as  the  coach-and-six,  followed  by  its  train  of 
Mattering  horsemen,  thundered  out  of  the  village.  John  Girder  also  stood 
upon  his  threshold,  now  looking  at  his  honoured  right  hand,  which  had 
been  so  lately  shaken  by  a  marquis  and  a  lord,  and  now  giving  a  glance 
into  the  interior  of  his  mansion,  which  manifested  all  the  disarray  ol  the 
(ate  revel,  as  if  balancing  the  distinction  which  he  had  attained  with  the 
expenses  of  the  entertainment. 

At  length  he  opened  his  oracular  jaws.  **  Let  every  man  and  woman 
here  set  about  their  ain  business,  as  if  there  was  noe  sio  thing  as  marquifi 
^r  master,  duke  or  drake,  laird  or  lord,  in  this  world.    Let  tne  house  L<« 
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redd  up,  the  brokeD  meat  set  by,  and  if  there  is  ony  thin^  totally  uneatable, 
tet  it  be  gien  to  the  pair  folk ;  and,  gudemother  and  wife,  1  hae  just  ao  thing 
to  entreat  ye,  that  ye  will  never  speak  to  me  a  single  word,  good  or  bad, 
lUient  a'  this  nonsense  wark,  hot  keep  a'  your  cracks  about  it  to  yoursells 
and  your  kimmers,  for  my  head  is  weelnigh  dune  donnart  wi'  it  already." 

As  John's  authority  was  tolerably  absolute,  ul  departed  to  their  usual 
occupations,  leaving  hmi  to  build  castles  in  the  air,  if  he  had  a  mind,  upov 
ihe  oourt  favour  wCoh  he  had  acquired  by  the  expenditure  of  his  wot  idlt 
■obetance. 


MAAAAMAAAMA^A^A^MAA^A/«/V^AA/WV\/y 


CjiofUt  tjit  Cmtntii-^tntiit]). 

Whj.  BOW  I  hava  DUM  FbrtoM  bf  Uw  flir»ladc. 
And  if  aha  awapea  my  gnwp.  tha  fault  ia  mina; 
Ha  that  liath  iMlBBiad  with  item  adTcmtjr, 
Bflit  knowa  to  ahapa  ha  ooofm  to  ftvourinf  bnnm. 

Our  travellers  reached  Edinburgh  without  any  farther  adventure,  and  the 
Master  of  Ravenswood,  as  had  been  previously  settled,  took  up  his  abode 
with  his  noble  friend. 

In  the  meantime  the  political  crisis  which  had  been  expected,  took  place, 
and  the  tory  party  obtamed,  in  the  Scottish,  as  in  the  English  councils  of 
Queen  Anne,  a  snort*lived  ascendency,  of  which  it  is  not  our  business  to 
trace  ttther  the  cause  or  consequences.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  affected  the 
different  political  parties  according  to  the  nature  of  their  principles.  In 
England,  manj  of  the  High  Church  party,  with  Harley,  afterwards  Earl  ( f 
Oxford,  at  their  head,  affected  to  separate  their  principles  from  those  of  the 
Jacobites,  and,  on  that  account,  obtained  the  denomination  of  Whimsicals. 
The  Scottish  Hieh  Church  party,  on  the  contrary,  or,  as  they  termed  them- 
selves, the  Cavaliers,  were  more  consistent,  if  not  so  prudent,  in  their  poli- 
tics, and  viewed  all  the  changes  now  made,  as  preparatory  to  calling  to  the 
throne,  upon  the  queen's  demise,  her  brother,  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Ueorge. 
Thooe  who  had  sujfered  in  his  service,  uow  entertained  the  most  unreasona- 
ble hopes,  not  only  of  indemnification,  but  of  vengeance  upon  their  political 
adversaries;  while  families  attached  to  the  Whig  interest,  saw  nothing 
before  them  but  a  renewal  of  the  hardships  they  had  undergone  during  the 
reigns  of  Charles  the  Second  and  his  brother,  and  a  retaliation  of  the  con- 
fiscation which  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  Jacobites  during  that  of  King 
William. 

But  the  moet  alarmed  at  the  change  of  system,  was  that  prudential  set  of 
persons,  some  of  whom  are  found  in  all  governments,  but  who  abound  in  a 
provincial  administration  like  that  of  Scotland  during  the  period,  and  who 
are  what  Cromwell  called  waiters  upon  Providence,  or,  m  other  words, 
uniform  adherents  to  the  party  who  are  uppermost    Many  of  these  hastened 

to  read  their  recantation  to  the  Marquis  of  A ;  and,  as  it  was  easily 

seen  that  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  kinsman,  the  Master 
of  Ravenswood,  they  were  the  first  to  suggest  measures  for  retrieving  at 
least  a  part  of  his  property,  and  for  restoring  him  in  blood  against  hie 
father's  attainder. 

Old  liord  Tumtippet  professed  to  be  one  of  the  most  anxious  for  the  suo* 
0(8S  Df  these  measures ;  for  **  it  grieved  him  to  the  veir  saul,"  he  said,  "  to 
■ee  90  brave  a  young  gentleman,  of  sic  auld  and  un(ioubted  nobility,  and 
what  was  mair  than  a  that,  a  bluid  relation  of  the  Marquis  of  A-—  >,  the 
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man  whom,"  he  swore,  "  he  honoured  most  upon  the  face  of  the  yearih« 
brought  to  so  severe  a  pass.  For  his  ain  puir  peculiar/'  as  he  said,  "  and 
to  contribute  something  to  the  rehabilitation  or  sae  auld  ane  house,"  the 
said  Tumtippet  sent  in  three  family  pictures  lacking  the  frames,  and  six 
high-backed  chairs,  with  worked  Turkey  cushions,  having  the  crest  of 
Ravenswood  broidered  thereon,  without  charging  a  penny  either  of  the 
principal  or  interest  they  had  cost  him,  when  he  bought  them,  sixteen  years 
before,  at  a  roup  of  the  furniture  of  Lord  Ravenswood's  lodgings  in  the 
Canon  gate. 

Much  more  to  Lord  Tumtippet's  dismay  than  to  his  surprise,  although 
he  affected  to  feel  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former,  the  Marquis  received 
?jis  gift  very  drily,  and  observed,  that  his  lordship's  restitution,  if  he  expected 
It  to  be  received  by  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  and  his  friends,  must  com- 
prehend a  pretty  large  farm,  which,  having  been  mortgaged  to  Tumtippet 
for  a  very  inadequate  sum,  he  had  contrived,  during  the  confusion  of  the 
family  affairs,  and  by  means  well  understood  by  the  lawyers  of  that  period, 
to  acquire  to  himself  in  absolute  property. 

The  old  time-serving  lord  winced  excessively  under  this  requisition,  pro- 
testing to  God,  that  he  saw  no  occasion  the  lad  could  have  for  the  instant 
possession  of  the  land,  seeing  he  would  doubtless  now  recover  the  hulk  of 
tiis  estate  from  Sir  William  Ashton,  to  which  he  was  ready  to  contribute  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  as  was  just  and  reasonable ;  and  finally  declaring, 
that  he  was  willing  to  settle  the  land  on  the  young  gentlejaan,  after  his  own 
natural  demise. 

But  all  these  excuses  availed  nothing,  and  he  was  compelled  to  disgorge 
the  property,  on  receiving  back  the  sum  for  which  it  had  been  mortgagea. 
Having  no  other  means  oi  making  peace  with  the  higher  powers,  he  retarned 
home  sorrowful  and  malecontcnt,  complaining  to  his  eonndants,  "  that  every 
mutation  or  change  in  the  state  had  hitherto  been  productive  of  some  sma' 
ad^'antage  to  him  in  his  ain  quiet  affairs ;  but  that  the  present  had  (pizp 
upon  it  f)  cost  him  one  o'  the  best  pen-feathers  o'  his  wing." 

Similar  measures  were  threatened  against  others  who  had  profited  by  the 
wreck  of  the  fortune  of  Ravenswood ;  and  Sir  William  Ashton,  in  particular, 
was  menaced  with  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Peers  against  the  judicial 
sentences  under  which  he  neld  the  Castle  and  Barony  of  Ravenswood.  With 
him,  however,  the  Master,  as  well  for  Lucy's  sake  as  on  account  of  the 
hospitality  he  had  received  from  him,  felt  himself  under  tlie  necessity  of 
proceeding  with  great  candour.  He  wrote  to  the  late  Lord  Keeper,  for  he 
no  longer  held  that  oflBce,  stating  frankly  the  engagement  which  existed 
between  him  and  Miss  Ashton,  requesting  his  permission  for  their  union, 
and  assuring  him  of  his  willingness  to  put  the  settlement  of  all  matters 
between  them  upon  such  a  footing,  as  Sir  William  himself  should  think 
favourable. 

The  same  messenger  was  charged  with  a  letter  to  Lady  Ashton,  depre- 
cating any  cause  of  displeasure  which  the  Master  might  unintentionally 
have  given  her,  enlarging  upon  his  attachment  to  Miss  Ashton,  and  the 
length  to  which  it  had  proceeded,  and  conjuring  the  lady  as  a  Douglas  in 
nature  as  well  as  in  name,  generously  to  forget  ancient  prejudices  and  mis- 
understandings ;  and  to  believe  that  the  family  had  acquired  a  friend,  and  she 
herself  a  respectful  and  attached  humble  servant,  in  him  who  subscribed 
himself  Edgar,  Master  of  Ravenswood. 

A  third  ktter  Ravenswood  addressed  to  Lucy,  and  the  messenger  was 
instructed  to  find  some  secret  and  secure  means  of  delivering  it  into  her 
own  handi.  It  contained  the  strongest  protestations  of  continued  affection, 
and  dwelt  upon  the  approaching  change  of  the  writer's  fortunes,  as  chiefly 
valuable  bv  tending  to  remove  Uie  impediments  to  their  union.  He  related 
the  steps  he  had  taken  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  her  parents,  and 
especially  of  her  mother,  and  expressed  his  iiopes  they  might  prov«  effectual. 
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If  not,  1*6  still  trusted  that  his  absence  from  ScoUand  upon  an  important 
and  honourable  mission  might  give  time  for  prejudices  to  die  awaj ;  while 
he  hoped  and  trusted  Miss  Ashton's  constancy,  on  which  he  had  the  mosi 
implicit  rehance,  would  baffle  any  effort  that  might  be  used  to  divert  hei 
attachment  Much  more  there  was,  which,  however  interesting  to  thh 
lovers  themselves,  would  afford  the  reader  neither  interest  nor  information. 
To  each  of  these  three  letters  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  received  an 
answer,  but  by  different  means  of  conveyance,  and  certainly  couched  in 
Tory  different  styles. 

Lady  Ashton  answered  his  letter  by  his  own  messenger,  who  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  at  Ravenswood  a  moment  longer  than  she  was  engaged 
in  penning  these  lines.  **  For  the  hand  of  Mr.  lUvenswood  of  Wolfs  Crag 
— ^These: 

*'Sis,  UNKNOWN,  —  I  have  received  a  letter,  signed  Ed^r,  Master  of 
Kavenswood,  concerning  the  writer  whereof  I  am  uncertain,  seeing  that 
the  honours  of  such  a  &nily  were  forfeited  for  high  treason  in  the  person 
of  Allan,  late  Lord  Ravenswood.  Sir,  if  you  shall  nappen  to  be  the  person 
80  subscribing  yourself,  vou  will  please  to  know,  that  I  claim  the  full  in- 
terest of  a  parent  in  Miss  Lucy  Ashton,  which  I  have  disposed  of  irre- 
▼ocably  in  oehaif  of  a  worthy  person.  And,  sir,  were  this  otherwise,  I 
would  not  listen  to  a  proposal  from  you,  or  any  of  your  house,  seeing  their 
hand  has  been  uniformly  held  up  against  the  freoaom  of  the  subject,  and 
the  immunities  of  God's  kirk.  Sir,  it  is  not  a  flightering  blink  of  pros- 
perity which  can  change  my  constant  opinion  in  this  regard,  seeing  it  has 
been  my  lot  before  now,  like  holy  David,  to  see  the  wicked  great  in  power, 
and  flourishing  like  a  green  bay  tree ;  nevertheless  I  passed,  and  they  were 
not,  and  the  place  thereof  knew  them  no  more.  Wishing  you  to  lay  these 
things  to  your  heart  for  your  own  sake  so  far  as  they  may  concern  you,  I 
pray  you  to  take  no  farther  notice  of  her,  who  desires  to  remain  your  un- 
known servant,  '*  Maroarst  Douglas,  otherwise  Ashton." 

About  two  days  after  he  had  received  this  very  unsatisfactory  epistle, 
the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  while  walking  up  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh, 
was  jostled  by  a  person,  in  whom,  as  the  man  pulled  off  his  bat  to  make 
an  apology,  he  recognised  Lockhard,  the  confidential  domestic  of  Sir  Wil* 
liam  Ashton.  The  man  bowed,  slipt  a  letter  into  his  hand,  and  disappeared. 
The  packet  contained  four  close-written  folios,  from  which,  however,  as  is 
sometimes  incident  to  the  compositions  of  great  lawyers,  little  could  be 
extracted,  excepting  that  the  writer  felt  himself  in  a  very  puzzling  pre- 
dicament. 

Sir  William  spoke  at  length  of  his  high  value  and  regard  for  his  dear 
young  friend,  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  and  of  his  very  extreme  hish 
value  and  regard  for  the  Marquis  of  A  ,  his  very  dear  old  friend ;  —  he 
trusted  that  any  measures  that  they  might  adopt,  in  which  he  was  con* 
cemed,  would  be  carried  on  with  due  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  decreets, 
and  judgments  obtained  in  foro  conieniioso;  protesting,  before  men  and 
angels,  that  if  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  declared  in  her  supreme  courts,  were 
to  undergo  a  reversal  in  the  English  House  of  Lords,  the  evils  which  would 
thence  arise  to  the  public  would  inflict  a  greater  wound  upon  his  heart, 
than  any  loss  he  might  himself  sustain  by  such  irregular  proceedings. 
He  flourished  much  on  generosity  and  forgiveness  of  mutual  injuries,  and 
hinted  at  the  mutability  of  human  affairs,  always  fav;urite  topics  with  the 
weaker  partjr  in  politics.  He  pathetically  lamented,  and  gently  censured, 
the  haste  which  nad  been  usect  in  depriving  him  of  his  situation  of  liord 
(Leeper,  which  his  experience  had  enabled  him  to  fill  with  some  advantage 
to  the  pr.blic,  without  so  much  as  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
bow  far  his  own  views  of  general  pontics   might  essentially  differ  from 
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thoee  now  in  power.  He  was  oonvinced  the  Marquis  of  A-^-  had  M 
sincere  intentions  towards  the  public,  as  himself  or  any  maii ;  and  if,  upon 
a  conference,  they  could  hare  agreed  upon  the  measures  by  which  it  was 
to  be  pursued,  his  experience  and  his  interest  should  have  gone  to  support 
the  present  administration.  Upon  the  engagement  betwixt  Ravenswood 
and  bis  daughter,  he  spoke  in  a  dry  and  confused  manner.  He  regretted 
io  premature  a  step  as  the  engagement  of  the  youne  people  should  have 
b^en  taken,  and  conjured  the  Master  to  remember  he  had  never  given  any 
encouragement  thereunto ;  and  observed,  that,  as  a  transaction  inUr  minores^ 
and  without  concurrence  of  his  daughter's  natural  curators,  the  engage- 
ment was  inept,  and  void  in  law.  This  precipitate  measure,  he  added,  had 
produced  a  very  bad  effect  upon  Lady  Ashton's  mind,  which  it  was  im- 
possible at  present  to  remove.  Her  son.  Colonel  Douslas  Ashton,  had 
embraced  her  prejudices  in  the  fullest  extent,  and  it  was  impossible  for  Sir 
William  to  adopt  a  oourse  disagreeable  to  them,  without  a  fatal  and  irre- 
concilable breach  in  his  family,  which  was  not  at  present  to  be  thought  of. 
Time,  the  great  physician,  he  hoped,  would  mend  all. 

In  a  postscript,  Sir  William  said  something  more  explicitly,  which 
seemed  to  intimate,  that  rather  than  the  law  of  Scotland  should  sustain  a 
severe  wound  through  his  sides,  by  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  her 
supreme  courts,  in  the  case  of  the  Barony  of  Ravenswood,  through  the 
intervention  of  what,  with  all  submission,  he  must  term  a  foreign  court  of 
appeal,  he  himself  would  extrajudicially  consent  to  considerable  sacrifices. 

From  Lucy  Ashton,  by  some  unknown  conveyance,  the  Master  received 
the  following  lines :  —  "I  received  yours,  but  it  was  at  the  utmost  risk  ;  do 
not  attempt  to  write  again  till  better  times.  I  am  sore  beset,  but  I  will  be 
true  to  my  word,  while  the  exercise  of  my  reason  is  vouchsafed  to  me. 
That  you  are  happy  and  prosperous  is  some  consolation,  and  my  situation 
reouires  it  all."    The  note  was  signed  L.  A. 

This  letter  filled  Ravenswood  with  the  most  lively  alarm.  He  made 
many  attempts,  notwithstanding  her  prohibition,  to  convey  letters  to  Miss 
Ashton,  and  even  to  obtain  an  interview ;  but  his  plans  were  frustrated, 
and  he  had  only  the  mortification  to  learn,  that  anxious  and  effectual  pre- 
cautions had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  correspondence. 
The  Master  was  the  more  distressed  bv  these  circumstances,  as  it  became 
impossible  to  delay  his  departure  from  ocotland,  upon  the  important  mission 
which  had  been  confided  to  him.    Before  his  departure,  he  put  Sir  William 

Ashton's  letter  into  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of  A ,  who  observed  with 

%  smile,  that  Sir  William's  day  of  grace  was  past,  and  that  he  had  now  to 
learn  which  side  of  the  hedge  the  sun  had  got  to.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
iifiiculty  that  Ravenswood  extorted  from  the  Marquis  a  promise,  that  he 
would  compromise  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  providing  Sir  William 
should  be  disposed  to  acouiesce  in  a  union  between  him  and  Lucy  Ashton. 

**  I  would  hardly,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  consent  to  your  throwing  away 
your  birth-right  in  this  manner,  were  I  not  perfectly  confident  that  Lady 
Ashton,  or  Lady  Douglas,  or  whatever  she  calls  herself,  will  as  Scotchmen 
say,  keep  her  threep ;  and  that  her  husband  dares  not  contradict  her." 

"But  yet,"  said  the  Master,  "I  trust  your  lordship  will  consider  my 
engagement  as  sacred  ?" 

'*  Believe  my  word  of  honour,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  I  would  be  a  friend 
even  to  your  follies ;  and  having  thus  told  you  my  opinion,  I  will  endeavour 
•8  occasion  offers,  to  serve  you  according  to  your  own." 

The  Master  of  Ravenswood  could  but  thank  his  generous  kinsman  and 
patron,  and  leave  him  full  power  to  act  in  all  his  affairs.  '  He  departed 
nrom  Scotland  upon  his  mission,  which,  it  was  supposed,  might  detain  Mm 

<on  the  Continent  for  some  months. 
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Wm  arer  woman  ia  thia  homow  wooadT 
Waa  avar  woman  in  thia  homovr  won? 
ra  hava  iMT. 

BiOMAiA  ni  Tttm. 

TwxLTB  months  had  passed  away  sinee  the  Master  of  Ravenswood'a 
Jlepartare  for  the  Continent,  and  although  his  return  to  Scotland  had  been 
expected  in  a  much  shorter  space,  yet  the  affairs  of  his  mission,  or,  accord* 
ing  to  a  prevailing  report,  others  of  a  nature  personal  to  himself,  still 
detained  him  abroad.  In  the  meantime,  the  altered  state  of  affairs  in  Sir 
William  Ashton's  family  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  conyersation, 
which  took  place  betwixt  Bucklaw  and  his  confidential  bottle  companion 
and  dependent,  the  noted  Captain  Craigengelt 

They  were  seated  on  either  side  of  ue  huge  sepulchral  looking  freestone 
chimney  in  the  low  hall  at  Gimington.  A  wood  fire  biased  merrily  in  tUe 
grate ;  a  round  oaken  table,  placed  betwixt  them,  supported  a  stoup  of  ex- 
cellent claret,  two  rummer  glasses,  and  other  good  cheer ;  and  yet,  with  all 
these  appliances  and  means  to  boot,  the  countenance  of  the  patron  was 
dubious,  doubtful,  and  unsatisfied,  while  the  invention  of  his  dependent 
was  taxed  to  the  utmost,  to  parry  what  he  most  dreaded,  a  fit,  as  he  called 
it,  of  the  sullenp,  on  the  part  of  his  protector.  After  a  long  pause,  only 
interrupted  by  the  devil's  tattoo,  which  Bucklaw  kept  beating  against  the 
hearth  with  the  toe  of  his  boot,  Craigengelt  at  last  ventured  to  break  silence. 
"  May  I  be  double  distanced,"  said  he,  "  if  ever  I  saw  a  man  in  my  life 
have  less  the  air  of  a  bridegroom  I  Cut  me  out  of  feather,  if  you  have  not 
more  the  look  of  a  man  condemned  to  be  han^d  V* 

**  M^  kind  thanks  for  the  compliment,"  replied  Bucklaw ;  "  but  I  suppose 
you  think  upon  the  predicament  in  which  you  yourself  are  most  likely  to 
De  placed ; — and  pray.  Captain  Craigengelt,  if  it  please  your  worship,  why 
should  I  look  merry,  when  I'm  sad,  and  devilish  sad  too  f" 

**  And  that's  what  vexes  me,"  said  Craigengelt.  *'  Here  is  this  match, 
the  best  in  the  whole  country,  and  which  you  were  so  anxious  about,  is  on 
the  point  of  being  concluded,  and  you  are  as  sulky  as  a  bear  that  has  lost 
its  whelps." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  the  laird,  doggedly,  "  whether  I  should  con- 
clude it  or  not,  if  it  was  not  that  I  am  too  far  forwards  to  leap  bock." 

"  Leap  back  1"  exclaimed  Craieeneelt,  with  a  well-assumed  air  of  astonish- 
nent,  "  that  would  be  playing  the  back-game  with  a  witness  I    Leap  back. 
Why,  is  not  the  girl's  fortune " 

"  The  young  lady's,  if  you  please,"  said  Ilayston,  interrupting  him. 

"  Well,  well,  no  disrespect  meant — Will  Miss  Ashton's  tocher  not  weigh 
against  any  in  Lothian  ?'' 

"  Granted,"  answered  Bucklaw ;  **  but  I  care  not  a  penny  for  her  tocher 
—  I  have  enough  of  my  own." 

**  And  the  mother,  that  loves  ^ou  like  her  own  child  ?" 

"  Better  than  some  of  her  children,  I  believe,"  said  Bucklaw,  "  or  there 
would  be  little  love  wared  on  the  matter." 

**  And  Colonel  Sholto  Douglas  Ashton,  who  desires  the  marriage  above  all 
earthly  things." 

"  Because,"  said  Bucklaw,  "  he  expects  to  carry  the  county  of through 

my  interest." 

"  And  the  father,  who  is  as  keen  to  see  the  match  concluded,  as  ever  1 
have  been  t^  win  a  main  t" 

**  Ay  "  said  Bucklaw^  in  the  same  disparaging  manner,  "  it  Hes  with  Sif 
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William's  policy  to  seoure  the  next  best  match,  since  he  cannot  barter  hia 
child  to  savo  the  great  Ravenswood  estate,  which  the  English  Hoase  of 
I^)rd8  are  about  to  wrench  out  of  his  clutches/' 

*'  W  hat  say  you  to  the  young  lady  herself?"  said  Craigengelt ;  "  the  finest 
young  woman  in  all  Scotland,  one  that  you  used  to  be  so  fond  of  when  she 
was  cross,  and  now  she  consents  to  have  you,  and  gives  up  her  engagement 
with  Ravenswood,  you  are  for  jibbing  —  I  must  say,  the  devil's  in  ye,  when 
;c  neither  know  what  you  would  have,  nor  what  you  would  want.'' 

"  I'll  tell  you  my  meaning  in  a  word,"  answered  Bucklaw,  netting  up  and 
walking  through  the  room ;  **  I  want  to  know  what  the  devil  is  the  cause  of 
lyiiss  Ashton's  changing  her  mind  so  suddenly  ?" 

"  And  what  need  you  care,"  said  Craigengelt,  "  since  the  change  is  in 
^our  favour?" 

'*I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  returned  his  patron,  ''I  never  knew  much  of 
(hat  sort  of  fine  ladies,  and  I  believe  they  may  be  as  capricious  as  the  devil ; 
jut  there  is  something  in  Miss  Ashton's  change,  a  devilish  deal  too  sudden, 
ind  too  serious  for  a  mere  flisk  of  her  own.  I'll  be  bound  Lady  Ashton 
understands  every  machine  for  f^reaking  in  the  human  mind,  and  there  are 
as  many  as  there  are  cannon-bits,  martingales,  and  cavessons  for  young 
colts." 

'*  And  if  that  were  not  the  case,"  said  Craigengelt,  *'  how  the  devil  should 
we  ever  get  them  into  training  at  all  ?" 

"  And  that's  true  too,"  said  Bucklaw,  suspending  his  march  through  the 
dining-room,  and  leaning  upon  the  back  of  a  chair. — "And  besides,  nere's 
Ravenswood  in  the  way  still ;  do  you  think  he'll  give  up  Lucy's  engage- 
ment?" - 

**  To  be  sure  he  will,"  answered  Craieengelt ;  "  what  good  can  it  do  him 
to  refuse,  since  he  wishes  to  marry  another  woman,  and  she  another  man?" 

"  And  you  believe  seriously,"  said  Bucklaw,  *'  that  he  is  going  to  marry 
the  foreira  lady  we  heard  of?" 

"You beard  yourself,"  answered  Craigengelt,  "what  Captain  Westenho 
said  about  it,  and  the  greiit  preparation  made  for  their  blithesome  bridal." 

"  Captain  Westenho,"  replied  Bucklaw,  "  has  rather  too  much  of  your 
own  cast  about  him,  Craigie,  to  make  what  Sir  William  would  call  a  *  famous 
witness.'  He  drinks  deep,  pla^s  deep,  swears  deep,  and  I  suspect  can  lie 
and  cheat  a  little  into  the  bargain.  Useful  qualities,  Craigie,  if  kept  in  their 
proper  sphere,  but  which  have  a  little  too  much  of  the  freebooter  to  make  a 
ngure  in  a  court  of  evidence." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Craisengelt,  "will  you  believe  Colonel  Douglas  Ashton, 

who  heard  the  Marquis  of  A say  in  fk  public  circle,  but  not  aware  that 

he  was  within  ear-shot,  that  his  kinsman  had  made  a  better  arrangement  for 
himself  than  to  give  his  father's  land  for  the  pale-cheeked  daughter  of  a 
broken-down  fanatic,  and  that  Bucklaw  was  welcome  to  the  wearing  of 
Ravenswood's  shaughled  shoes." 

"  Did  he  say  so,  by  heavens !"  cried  Bucklaw,  breaking  out  into  one  of 
those  incontrollablc  fits  of  passion  to  which  he  was  constitutionally  subject, 
— "  if  I  had  heard  him,  I  would  have  torn  the  toneue  out  of  his  throat 
liefore  all  his  pets  and  minions,  and  Highland  bullies  into  Uie  bargain. 
Why  did  not  Ashton  run  him  through  the  body  ?"  ^ 

"  Capote  me  if  I  know,"  said  the  Captain.  "  He  deserved  it  sure  enough ; 
but  he  IS  an  old  man,  and  a  minister  of  state,  and  there  would  be  more  risk 
dian  credit  in  meddling  with  him.  You  had  more  need  to  think  of  making 
up  to  Miss  Lucy  Ashton  the  disgrace  that's  like  to  fall  upon  her,  than  of 
interfering  with  a  man  too  old  to  fight,  and  on  too  high  a  stool  for  your 
hand  to  reach  him." 

"  It  shall  reach  him,  though,  one  day,"  said  Bucklaw,  "  and  his  kinsman 
Ravenswood  to  boot.  In  the  meantime,  I'll  take  care  Miss  Ashton  receives 
•10  discredit  for  the  slight  they  have  put  upon  her.    It's  an  awkward  job. 
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however,  and  I  wiah  it  were  ended ;  I  scarce  know  how  to  talk  to  her, — ^bat 
fill  a  bumper,  Craigie,  and  we'll  drink  her  health.  It  grows  late,  and  ■ 
night-cowl  of  good  claret  is  worth  all  the  considering-oapB  in  Europe.'^ 


It  WW  the  eopT  of  oor  oonferattm. 
In  bed  she  slept  not,  fiir  nif  unrins  it , 
At  board  slie  fed  not.  for  mf  arginy  it; 
Alone,  it  WM  tb*  rafajleot  of  my  Ihoine ; 
In  ONnpemr  I  oltrn  glanoed  at  it 

COMSDT  or  SlSOM. 

Ths  next  morning  saw  Bucklaw,  and  his  faithful  Achates,  Oraigen^lt, 
at  Ravenswood  Casue.  They  were  most  courteously  received  by  the  knight 
and  his  lady,  as  well  as  by  their  son  and  heir,  Colonel  Ashton.  Af^r  a 
good  deal  of  stammering  and  blushing, — for  Bucklaw,  notwithstanding  his 
audacity  in  other  matters,  had  all  the  sheepish  basbfulness  common  to 
those  who  have  lived  little  in  respectable  society, — he  contrived  at  length 
to  explain  his  wish  to  be  admitted  to  a  conference  with  Miss  Ashton,  upon 
the  subject  of  their  approaching  union.  Sir  William  and  his  son  looked  at 
Lady  Ashton,  who  replied  with  the  greatest  composure,  "  that  Lucy  would 
wait  upon  Mr.  Ilayston  directly.  I  hope/' she  added  with  a  smile,  ''that 
as  Lucy  is  very  young,  and  has  been  lately  trepanned  into  an  engagement, 
of  which  she  is  now  heartily  ashamed,  our  dear  Bucklaw  will  excuse  hei 
wish,  that  I  should  be  present  at  their  interview  V 

"  In  truth,  m^  dear  lady,"  said  Bucklaw,  "  it  is  the  very  thing  that  I 
w«>uld  have  desired  on  my  own  account;  for  I  have  been  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  what  is  called  gallantry,  that  I  shall  certainly  fall  into  some 
cursed  mistake,  unless  I  have  the  advantage  of  your  ladyship  as  an  inter- 
preter." 

It  was  thus  that  Bucklaw,  in  the  perturbation  of  his  embarrassment 
upon  this  critical  occasion,  forgot  the  juxt  apprehensions  he  had  entertained 
01  Lady  Ashton 's  overbearing  ascendency  over  her  daughter's  mind,  and 
lost  an  opportunity  of  ascertaming,  by  his  own  investigation,  the  real  state 
of  Lucy's  feelings. 

The  other  gentlemen  left  the  room,  and  in  a  short  time.  Lady  Ashton, 
followed  by  her  daughter,  entered  the  apartment.  She  appeared,  as  he  had 
seen  her  on  former  occasions,  rather  composed  than  agitated ;  but  a  nicer 
judge  than  he  could  scarce  have  determined,  whether  her  calmness  was 
that  of  despair,  or  of  indifference.  Bucklaw  was  too  much  agitated  by  his 
own  feelings  minutely  to  scrutinise  those  of  the  lady.  He  stammered  out 
an  unconnected  address,  confounding  together  the  two  or  three  topics  to 
which  it  related,  and  stopt  short  before  be  brought  it  to  any  regular  con- 
clusion. Miss  Ashton  listened,  or  looked  as  if  she  listened,  but  returned 
not  a  single  word  in  answer,  continuing  to  fix  her  eyes  on  a  small  piece  of 
embroidery,  on  which,  as  if  by  instinct  or  habit,  her  fingers  were  busily 
employed.  Lady  Ashton  sat  at  some  distance,  almost  screened  from  notice 
by  the  deep  embrasure  of  the  window  in  which  she  had  placed  her  chair. 
From  this  she  whispered,  in  a  tone  of  voice,  which,  though  soft  and  sweet, 
had  something  in  it  of  admonition,  if  not  command,  —  '*  Lucy,  my  dear, 
remember — have  you  beard  what  Bucklaw  has  been  saying  ?" 

The  idea  of  her  mother's  presence  seemed  to  have  slipped  from  the  un* 

r2 
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happy  girl's  Tcoollectlon.  She  started,  dropped  her  needle,  and  repeated 
hastily,  and  almost  in  the  same  breath,  the  contradictory  answers,  "  Te« 
madam  —  no,  my  lady  —  I  beg  pardon,  I  did  not  hear." 

**  You  need  not  blush,  my  love,  and  still  less  need  you  look  so  pale  and 
frightened,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  coming  forward ;  '*  we  know  that  maiden's 
ears  must  bo  slow  in  receiving  a  gentleman's  language ;  but  you  must  re- 
member Mr.  Hayston  speaks  on  a  subject  on  which  you  have  long  since 
agreed  to  give  him  a  favourable  hearing.  You  know  how  much  your  father 
and  I  have  our  hearts  set  upon  an  event  so  extremely  desirable." 

In  Lady  Ashton 's  voice,  a  tone  of  impressive  and  even  stern  innuendo 
was  sedulously  and  even  skilfully  concealed,  under  an  appearance  of  the 
most  affectionate  maternal  tenderness.  The  manner  was  for  Bucklaw,  who 
was  easily  enough  imposed  upon ;  the  matter  of  the  exhortation  was  for  the 
terrified  Luc^,  who  well  knew  how  to  interpret  her  mother's  hints,  however 
skilfully  their  real  purport  might  be  veiled  from  general  observation. 

Miss  Ashton  sat  upright  in  her  chair,  cast  round  her  a  glance,  in  which 
fear  was  mingled  with  a  still  wilder  expression,  but  remained  perfectly 
silent.  Bucklaw,  who  had  in  the  meantime  paced  the  room  to  and  fro,  until 
he  had  recovered  his  composure,  now  stoppeid  within  two  or  three  yards  of 
her  chair,  and  broke  out  as  follows :  —  "I  believe  I  have  been  a  d — d  fool. 
Miss  Ashton ;  I  have  tried  to  speak  to  you  as  people  tell  me  young  ladies 
like  to  be  talked  to,  and  I  don't  think  you  comprehend  what  I  have  been 
saying ;  and  no  wonder,  for  d — n  me  if  I  understand  it  myself  I  But,  how- 
ever, once  for  all,  and  in  broad  Scotch,  your  father  and  mother  like  what  is 
proposed,  and  if  you  can  take  a  plain  young  fellow  for  your  husband,  who 
will  never  cross  you  in  any  thing  you  have  a  mind  to,  1  will  place  you  at 
the  head  of  the  best  establishment  in  the  three  Lothians ;  you  shafi  have 
Lady  Girnington's  lodging  in  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh,  go  where  you 

F lease,  do  what  you  please,  and  see  what  you  please,  and  that's  fair.  Only 
must  have  a  comer  at  the  board-end  for  a  worthless  old  play-fellow  of 
mine,  whose  company  I  would  rather  want  than  have,  if  it  were  not  that 
the  d — d  fellow  has  persuaded  me  that  I  can't  do  without  him ;  and  so  I 
hope  you  won't  except  against  Craigie,  although  it  might  be  easy  to  find 
much  better  company." 

"  Now,  out  upon  you,  Bucklaw,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  again  interposing,  -* 
**  how  can  you  think  Lucy  can  have  any  objection  to  that  blunt,  honest, 
good-natured  creature,  Captain  Craigengelt  ?" 

*'  Why,  madam,"  replied  Bucklaw,  **  as  to  Craigie's  sincerity,  honesty, 
and  good-nature,  they  are,  I  believe,  pretty  much  upon  a  par — but  that's 
neither  here  nor  there  —  the  fellow  knows  my  ways,  and  has  got  useful  to 
me,  and  I  cannot  well  do  without  him,  as  I  said  before.  But  all  this  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  since  I  have  musliered  up  courage  to  make  a 
plain  proposal,  I  would  fain  hear  Miss  Ashton,  from  her  own  lips,  give  me 
a  plain  answer." 

"  My  dear  Bucklaw,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  '*  let  me  spare  Lucy's  bashful- 
ness.  I  tell  you,  in  her  presence,  that  she  has  already  consented  to  be 
guided  by  her  father  and  me  in  this  matter.  —  Lucy,  my  love,"  she  added, 
with  that  singular  combination  of  suavity  of  tone,  and  pointed  energy  which 
we  have  already  noticed  —  "  Lucy,  my  dearest  love,  speak  for  yourself,  is  it 
not  as  I  say  ?" 

Her  yictim  answered  in  a  tremulous  and  hollow  voice—"  I  have  promised 
to  obey  you,  —  but  upon  one  condition." 

**  She  means,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  turning  to  Bucklaw,  **  she  expects  an 
answer  to  the  demand  which  she  has  made  upon  the  man  at  Vienna,  o) 
Ratisbon,  or  Paris  —  or  where  is  he  —  for  restitution  of  the  engagement  in 
which  he  had  the  art  to  involve  her.  You  will  not,  I  am  "ure,  my  dear 
friend,  think  it  is  wrong  that  she  should  feel  much  delicacy  vpon  this  head ; 
indeed,  it  concerns  us  all." 
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^  Perfectly  right — quite  fair/'  said  Bucklaw,  half  hamming,  half  speak- 
ing the  end  of  tbo  old  song — 

"  Ii  M  beA  to  lie  off  wi*  tbo  old  lovo 
B«§an  you  be  oo  wi*  Um  new. 

But  I  thought,"  said  he,  pausing,  **jo\x  might  have  had  an  answer  six  times 
told  from  Ravenswuod.  1) — n  me,  if  I  have  not  a  mind  to  go  and  fetch  one 
myself,  if  Miss  Ashtou  will  honour  me  with  the  commission.'' 

*'  By  no  means,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  "  we  have  had  the  utmost  difficulty 
of  preventing  Douglas,  (for  whom  it  would  be  more  proper,)  from  taking  so 
rash  a  step ;  and  do  you  think  we  could  permit  you,  my  good  friend,  almost 
equally  dear  to  us,  to  go  to  a  desperate  man  upon  an  errand  so  desperate  T 
In  fact,  all  the  friends  of  the  family  are  of  opinion,  and  my  dear  Lucy  her- 
self ought  so  to  think,  that,  as  this  unworthy  person  has  returned  no  answer 
to  her  letter,  silence  must  on  this,  as  in  other  cases,  be  held  to  give  consent, 
and  a  contract  must  be  supposed  to  be  given  up,  when  the  party  waives 
insisting  upon  it.  Sir  William,  who  should  know  best,  is  clear  upon  this 
subject ;  and  therefore,  my  dear  Lucy         " 

"  Madam,"  said  Lucy,  with  unwonted  energy,  "  urge  me  no  farther  —  if 
this  unhappy  engagement  be  restored,  I  have  already  said  you  shall  dispone 
of  me  as  you  will — till  then  I  should  commit  a  heavy  sin  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  man,  in  doing  what  you  require." 

"  But,  my  love,  if  this  man  remains  obstinately  silent " 

**  He  will  Tiot  be  silent,"  answered  Lucy ;  '*  it  is  six  weeks  since  I  sent  him 
a  double  of  my  former  letter  by  a  sure  hand." 

**  You  have  not — ^you  could  not — ^you  durst  not,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  with 
Tiolence,  inconsistent  with  the  tone  she  bad  intended  to  assume ;  but  in- 
stantly correcting  herself,  "  My  dearest  Lucy,"  said  she,  in  her  sweetest  t^>ne 
of  expostulation,  "  how  could  you  think  of  such  a  thing?" 

"  ao  matter,"  said  Bucklaw ;  "  I  respect  Miss  Ashton  for  her  sentiments, 
and  I  only  wish  I  had  been  her  messenger  myself." 

**  And  pray  how  long.  Miss  Ashton,"  said  her  mother  ironically,  "  are  we 
to  wait  the  return  of  your  Pacolet — ^your  fairy  messenger— since  our  humble 
couriers  of  flesh  and  blood  could  not  be  trusted  in  this  matter?" 

"  I  have  numbered  weeks,  days,  hours,  and  minutes,"  said  Miss  Ashton ; 
^within  another  week  I  shall  have  an  answer,  unless  he  is  dead.  —  Till 
that  time,  sir,"  she  said,  addressing  Bucklaw,  "  let  me  be  thus  far  beholden 
to  you,  that  you  will  beg  my  mother  to  forbear  me  upon  this  subject." 

**  I  will  make  it  my  particular  entreaty  to  Lady  Ashton,"  said  Bucklaw. 
^  By  my  honour,  madam,  I  respect  your  feelings ;  and,  although  the  prose- 
cution of  this  affair  be  rendered  dearer  to  me  uian  ever,  yet,  as  I  am  a  gen- 
tleman, I  would  renounce  it,  were  it  so  urged  as  to  give  you  a  moment's 
pain." 

**  Mr.  Hayston,  I  think,  cannot  apprehend  that,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  look- 
ing pale  with  anger,  "  when  the  daughter's  happiness  lies  in  the  bosom  of 
the  mother.  —  Let  me  ask  you,  Miss  Ashton,  in  what  terms  your  last  letter 
was  couched  ?" 

**  Exactly  in  the  same,  madam,"  answered  Lucy,  "  which  you  dictated  on 
a  former  occasion." 

"  When  eight  days  have  elapsed,  then,"  said  her  mother,  resuming  her 
tone  of  tenderness,  "  we  shall  hope,  my  dearest  love,  that  you  will  end  this 
suspense." 

**  Miss  Ashton  must  not  be  hurried,  madam,"  said  Bucklaw,  whose  blunt- 
ness  of  feeling  did  not  by  any  means  arise  from  want  of  good  nature— 
**  messengers  may  be  stopped  or  delayed.  I  have  known  a  day  s  journey 
broke  by  the  casting  of  a  fore-shoe.  —  Stay,  let  me  see  my  calendar  —  the 
20th  day  from  this  is  St.  Jude's,  and,  the  day  before,  I  must  be  at  Cavertou 
Edge  to  see  the  match  between  the  Laird  of  Kittlcsirth's  block  mare  and 
<)ohnston  the  meal-monger's  four-year-old  colt;  but!  can  ride  all  night,  or 
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Crugie  can  bring  me  word  how  the  match  goes;  and  I  hope,  in  the  meantime 
as  I  shall  not  myself  distress  Miss  Ashton  with  any  farther  importunity 
that  your  ladyship  yourself,  and  Sir  William,  and  Colonel  Douglas,  will  hart 
the  goodness  to  allow  her  uninterrupted  time  for  making  up  her  mind." 

''Sir,"  said  Miss  Ashton,  "you  are  generous." 

"  As  for  that,  madam,"  answered  Bucklaw,  *'  I  only  pretend  to  be  a  plain 
good-humoured  young  fellow,  as  I  said  before,  who  will  willingly  mak« 
jou  happy  if  you  will  permit  him,  and  show  him  how  to  do  so." 

Having  said  this,  he  saluted  her  with  more  emotion  than  was  consistent 
with  his  usual  train  of  feeling,  and  took  his  leave ;  Lady  Ashton,  as  she 
accompanied  him  out  of  the  apartment,  assuring  him  that  her  daughter  did 
full  justice  to  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment,  and  requesting  him  to  see  Sir 
William  before  his  departure,  "  since,"  as  she  said,  with  a  keen  glance 
reverting  towards  Lucy,  "  against  St.  Jude's  day,  we  must  all  be  ready  to 
tiffn  and  seal  ** 

"  To  sign  and  seal  I"  echoed  Lucy  in  a  muttering  tone,  as  the  door  of  the 
apartment  closed  —  "  To  sign  and  seal  —  to  do  and  die !"  and,  clasping  her 
attenuated  hands  together,  she  sunk  back  on  the  easy  chair  she  occupied,  in 
a  state  resembling  stupor. 

From  this  she  was  shortly  afler  awakened  by  the  boisterous  entry  of  her 
brother  Henry,  who  clamorously  reminded  her  of  a  promise  to  give  him  two 
yards  of  carnation  ribbon  to  make  knots  to  his  new  garters.  With  the 
most  patient  composure  Lucy  arose,  and  opened  a  little  ivory-cabinet,  sought 
out  the  ribbon  the  lad  wanted,  measured  it  accurately,  cut  it  off  into  prope«* 
lengths,  and  knotted  it  into  the  fashion  his  boyish  whim  required. 

"  Dinna  shut  the  cabinet  yet,"  said  Henry,  **  for  I  must  have  some  of  youi 
silver  wire  to  fasten  the  belfs  to  my  hawk's  jesses, — and  yet  the  new  falcon't 
not  worth  them  neither ;  for  do  you  know,  after  all  the  plague  we  had  to 
get  her  from  an  eyry,  all  the  way  at  Posso,  in  Manner  Water,  she's  going  to 
prove,  after  all,  nothing  better  than  a  rifler — she  just  wets  her  singles  in  the 
blood  of  the  partridge,  and  then  breaks  away,  and  lets  her  fly ;  and  what 
can  the  poor  oird  do  after  that,  you  know,  except  pine  and  die  in  the  first 
heather-cow  or  whin-bush  she  can  crawl  into  7" 

**  Right,  Henry  —  right,  very  right,"  said  Lucy,  mournfully,  holding  the 
boy  fast  by  the  hand,  aller  she  had  given  him  the  wire  he  wanted ;  "  but 
there  are  more  riflers  in  the  world  uian  your  falcon,  and  more  wounded 
birds  that  seek  but  to  die  in  quiet,  that  can  find  neither  brake  nor  whin- 
bush  to  hide  their  heads  in." 

"  Ah  I  that's  some  speech  out  of  your  romances,"  said  the  boj ;  **  and 
Sholto  says  they  have  turned  your  head.  But  I  hear  Norman  whistling  to 
the  hawk ;  I  must  go  fasten  on  the  jesses." 

And  he  scampered  away  with  the  thoughtless  gaiety  of  boyhood,  leaving 
his  sister  to  the  bitterness  of  her  own  reflections. 

*'  It  is  decreed,"  she  said,  **  that  every  living  creature,  even  those  who 
owe  me  most  kindness,  are  to  shun  me,  and  leave  me  to  those  by  whom  I 
am  beset  It  is  just  it  should  be  thus.  Alone  and  uncounselled,  I  involved 
myself  in  these  perils — alone  and  uncounselled,  I  must  extricate  n^ycelt'or 
iie." 
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ttat  moody  and  dull  melnncholy, 
Kinraian  lo  fcnm  and  oomrortlrvi  despair. 
And.  at  her  heels,  a  hnice  infecUoiM  tniop 
Of  pai»  diateinpentarea»  and  fuen  to  life  f 

OOMIDT  Of  KbBOBS. 

As  some  vindication  of  the  ease  with  which  Bucklaw  (who  otherwiie,  aa 
'le  termed  himself,  was  really  a  very  good-humoured  fellow)  resigned  hi« 
judgment  to  the  management  of  Laoy  Ashton,  while  paving  his  addresses 
to  her  daughter,  the  reader  must  call  to  mind  the  strict  domestic  discipline, 
which,  at  this  period,  was  exercised  over  the  females  of  a  Scottish  family. 

The  manners  of  the  country  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  coincided 
with  those  of  Fr&nce  before  the  revolution.  Young  women  of  the  higher 
ranks  seldom  mingled  in  society  until  after  marriage,  and,  both  in  law  and 
fact,  were  held  to  be  under  the  strict  tutelage  of  their  parents,  who  were 
too  apt  to  enforce  the  views  for  their  settlement  in  life,  without  paying  any 
regard  to  the  inclination  of  the  parties  chiefly  interested.  On  such  occasions, 
the  suitor  expected  little  more  from  his  bride  than  a  silent  acquiescence  in 
the  will  of  her  parents ;  and  as  few  opportunities  of  acquaintance,  far  less 
of  intimacy,  occurred,  he  made  his  choice  by  the  outside,  as  the  lovers  in 
the  Merchant  of  Venice  select  the  casket,  contented  to  trust  to  chance  the 
issue  of  the  lottery,  in  which  he  had  hazarded  a  venture. 

It  was  not  therefore  surprising,  such  being  the  general  manners  of  the 
age,  that  Mr.  Hayston  of  Bucklaw,  whom  dissipated  habits  had  detached  in 
some  degree  from  the  best  society,  should  not  attend  particularly  to  those 
feelings  in  his  elected  bride  to  which  many  men  of  more  sentiment,  expe- 
rience, and  reflection,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  equally  indifferent 
He  knew  what  all  accounted  the  principal  point,  that  her  parents  and 
friends,  namely,  were  decidedly  in  his  favour,  and  there  existed  most  power- 
ful reasons  for  their  predilection. 

In  truth,  the  conduct  of  the  Marquis  of  A  since  Ravenswood's  do- 

parture,  had  been  such  as  almost  to  bar  the  possibility  of  his  kinsman's 
union  with  Lucy  Ashton.  The  Marquis  was  Ravenswood's  sincere,  but 
misjudging  friend;  or  rather,  like  many  friends  and  patrons,  he  consulted 
what  he  considered  to  be  his  relation's  true  interest,  although  he  knew  that 
in  doing  so  he  run  counter  to  his  inclinations. 

The  Marquis  drove  on,  therefore,  in  the  plenitude  of  ministerial  autho- 
rity, an  appeal  to  the  British  House  of  Peers  against  those  judgments  of 
the  courts  of  law,  by  which  Sir  William  became  possessed  of  Kavenswood's 
hereditary  property.  As  this  measure,  enforced  with  all  the  authority  of 
power,  was  new  in  Scottish  judicial  proceedings,  though  now  so  frequently 
resorted  to,  it  was  exclaimed  against  by  the  lawyers  on  the  opposite  side  of 
politics,  as  an  interference  with  the  civil  judicature  of  the  country,  equally 
new,  arbitrary,  and  tyrannical.  And  if  it  thus  affected  even  strangers  con- 
nected with  them  only  by  political  party,  it  may  be  guessed  what  the 
Ashton  family  themselves  said  and  thought  under  so  ^ross  a  dispensation. 
Sir  William,  still  more  worldly-minded  than  he  was  timid,  was  reduced  to 
despair  by  the  loss  by  which  he  was  threatened.  His  son's  haughtier  spirit 
was  exalted  into  rage  at  the  idea  of  being  deprived  of  his  expected  patri- 
•nony.  But  to  Lady  Ashton's  yet  more  vindictive  temper,  the  conduct  of 
ftavenswood,  or  rather  of  his  patron,  appeared  to  be  an  offence  challenging 
the  deepest  and  most  mortal  revenue.  Even  the  quiet  and  confiding  temper 
«f  Lucy  herp^lf,  swayed  by  the  opinions  expressed  by  all  around  her,  cauli 

VoL.[V.-12  r  . 
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DOC  Out  cojsidor  the  conduct  of  Rayenswood  as  precipitate,  and  even  un- 
kind. "  It  was  my  father,"  she  repeated  with  a  sigh,  "  who  welcomed  him 
to  this  place,  and  encouraged,  or  at  least  allowed,  the  intimacy  between 
us.  Should  he  not  have  remembered  this,  and  requited  it  with  at  least 
some  moderate  degree  of  procrastination  in  the  assertion  of  his  own  alleged 
rights  ?  I  would  have  forfeited  for  him  double  the  value  of  these  lands, 
which  he  pursues  with  an  ardour  that  shows  he  has  forgotten  how  much  I 
am  implicated  in  the  matter." 

Lucy,  however,  could  only  murmur  these  things  to  herself,  unwilling  to 
increase  the  prejudices  against  her  lover  entertained  by  all  around  her,  who 
cxi'laimed  against  the  steps  pursued  on  his  account,  as  illegal,  vexatious, 
And  tyrannical,  resembling  the  worst  measures  in  the  worst  times  of  the 
worst  Stuarts,  and  a  degradation  of  Scotland,  the  decisions  of  whose  learned 
judges  were  thus  subjected  to  the  review  of  a  court,  composed,  indeed,  of 
meh  of  the  highest  mnk,  but  who  were  not  trained  to  the  study  of  any 
munii'ipal  law,  and  might  be  supposed  specially  to  hold  in  contempt  that 
of  Scotland.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  alleged  injustice  meditated 
towards  her  father,  every  means  was  resorted  to,  and  everi^  amiment 
urged,  M  induce  Miss  Ash  ton  to  break  off  her  engagement  with  Ravens- 
wood,  Kd  being:  scandalous,  shameful,  and  sinful,  formed  with  the  mortal 
enemy  o/  her  lamily,  and  calculated  to  add  bitterness  to  the  distress  of  her 
parents. 

Lucy'tf  spirit,  however,  was  high ;  and  although  unaided  and  alone,  die 
could  hwve  borne  much  —  she  could  have  endured  the  repinings  of  her 
father--  his  murmurs  against  what  he  called  the  tyrannical  usage  of  tlte 
ruling  purty  —  his  ceaseless  charges  of  ingratitude  against  Ravenswood — 
his  endluss  lectures  on  the  various  means  by  which  contracts  may  be  voided 
and  annulled  —  his  quotations  from  the  civil,  the  municipal,  and  the  canon 
law  —  ai.d  his  prelections  upon  the  patria  potestas. 

She  might  have  borne  also  in  patience,  or  repelled  with  scorn,  the  bitter 
taunts  aud  occasional  violence  or  her  brother,  Colonel  Douglas  Ashton,  and 
the  impertinent  and  intrusive  interference  of  other  friends  and  relations. 
But  it  was  beyond  her  power  effectually  to  withstand  or  elude  the  constant 
and  unceasing  persecution  of  Lady  Asnton,  who,  laying  every  other  wish 
aside,  had  bent  the  whole  efforts  of  her  powerful  mind  to  break  her  dau^i- 
ter*s  oontract  with  Ravenswood,  and  to  place  a  perpetual  bar  between  the 
lovers,  by  effecting  Lucy's  union  with  Bucklaw.  Far  more  deeply  skilled 
than  her  husband  in  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  she  was  aware,  that 
in  this  way  she  might  strike  a  blow  of  deep  and  decisive  vengeance  upon 
one,  whom  she  esteemed  as  her  mortal  enemy;  nor  did  she  hesitate  at 
raising  her  arm,  although  she  knew  that  the  wound  must  be  dealt  through 
the  bosom  of  her  daughter.  With  this  stem  and  fixed  purpose,  she  sounded 
eyery  deep  and  shallow  of  her  daughter's  soul,  assumed  alternately  every 
disguise  of  manner  which  could  serve  her  object,  and  prepared  at  leisure 
every  species  of  dire  machinery,  by  which  the  human  mind  can  be  wrenched 
from  its  settled  determination.  Some  of  these  were  of  an  obvious  descrip- 
tion, and  require  only  to  be  cursorily  mentioned  ;  others  were  characteristic 
of  the  time,  the  country,  and  the  persons  engaged  in  this  sin^lar  drama. 

It  was  of  the  last  consequence,  that  all  intercourse  betwixt  the  lovers 
should  be  stopped,  and  by  dint  of  gold  and  autliority.  Lady  Ashton  con* 
trived  to  possess  herself  of  such  a  complete  command  of  all  who  were 
placed  around  her  daughter,  that,  in  fact,  no  leaguered  fortress  was  ever 
more  completely  blockaded ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance. Miss  Ashton  lay  under  no  restriction.  The  verge  of  her  parento' 
i  )mains  became,  in  respect  to  her,  like  the  viewless  and  enchanted  line 
drawn  around  a  fairy  castle,  where  nothing  unpermitted  can  either  enter 
from  without,  or  escape  from  vrithin.  Thus  every  letter,  in  which  Ravens- 
irood  conveyed  to  Lucy  Ashton  the  indispensable  re'isoni  which  detained 
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hiiia  abroad,  and  more  than  one  note  which  poor  Lucy  had  addressed  f 
hi  ID  through  what  she  thought  a  secure  channel,  fell  into  the  hands  of  hef 
xncther.  It  could  not  be  but  that  the  tenor  of  these  intercepted  letters 
especially  those  of  liarenswood,  should  contain  something  to  irritate  the 
passions,  and  fortify  the  obstinacy,  of  her  into  whose  hands  they  fell ;  but 
Lady  Ashton's  passions  were  too  deep-rooted  to  require  this  fresh  fo<Ml. 
•She  burnt  the  papers  as  regularly  as  she  perused  them ;  and  as  they  con- 
Aumed  into  vapour  and  Under,  regarded  them  with  a  smile  upon  her  com* 

Eresaed  lips,  and  an  exultation  in  her  steady  eye,  which  showed  her  con- 
dence  that  the  hopes  of  the  writers  should  soon  be  rendered  equally 
unsubstantial. 

It  usually  happens,  that  fortune  aids  the  machinations  of  those  who  are 
prompt  to  avail  themselves  of  every  chance  that  offers.  A  report  wa^ 
wafted  from  the  Continent,  founded,  like  others  of  the  same  sort,  upon 
nuiny  plausible  circumstances,  but  without  any  real  basis,  stating  the 
Master  of  Ravenswood  to  be  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  a  foreign  la!dy  of 
fortune  and  distinction.  This  was  greedily  caught  up  by  both  the  political 
parties,  who  were  at  once  struggling  for  power  and  for  popular  favour,  and 
-who  seized,  as  usual,  upon  the  most  private  circumstances  in  the  lives  of 
each  other's  partisans,  to  convert  them  into  subjects  of  political  discusi^on. 

The  Marquis  of  A  gave  his  opinion  aloud  and  publicly,  not  indeed  in 
the  coarse  terms  ascribed  to  him  by  Captain  Craigengelt,  but  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  offensive  to  the  Ashtons :  —  **  He  thought  the  report,"  he  said, 
**  highly  probable,  and  heartily  wished  it  might  be  true.  Such  a  match 
was  fitter  and  far  more  creditable  for  a  spirited  young  fellow,  than  a  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  an  old  whig  lawyer,  whose  chicanery  had  so 
nearly  ruined  his  father." 

The  other  party,  of  course,  laying  out  of  view  the  opposition  which  the 
Master  of  Ravenswood  received  from  Miss  Ashton's  family,  cried  shame 
upon  his  fickleness  and  perfidy,  as  if  he  had  seduced  the  young  lady  into 
an  engagement,  and  wilfully  and  causelessly  abandoned  her  for  another. 

Sufficient  care  was  taken  that  this  report  should  find  its  way  to  Ravena- 
wood  Castle  through  every  various  channel.  Lady  Ashton  being  well  aware, 
that  the  very  reiteration  of  the  same  rumour  from  so  many  quarters  could 
not  but  give  it  a  semblance  of  truth.  By  some  it  was  told  as  a  piece  of 
ordinary  news,  by  some  communicated  as  serious  intelligence ;  now  it  was 
whispered  to  Lucy  Ashton's  ear  in  the  tone  of  malignant  pleasantry,  and 
now  transmitted  to  her  as  a  matter  of  grave  and  serious  warning. 

Even  the  boy  Henry  was  made  the  instrument  of  adding  to  his  sister's 
torments.  One  morning  he  rushed  into  the  room  with  a  willow  branch  in 
his  hand,  which  he  told  her  had  arrived  that  instant  from  Qermany  for  her 
special  wearing.  Lucy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  remarkably  fond  of  her 
younger  brother,  and  at  that  moment  his  wanton  and  thoughtless  unkind- 
ness  seemed  more  keenly  injurious  than  even  the  studied  insults  of  her  elder 
brother.  Her  grief,  however,  had  no  shade  of  resentment ;  she  folded  her 
arms  about  the  boy's  neck,  and  saying,  faintly,  **  Poor  Henry !  you  speak 
but  what  they  tell  you,"  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  unrestrained  tears.  The 
boy  was  moved,  notwithstanding  the  thoughtlessness  of  his  age  and  cha- 
racter. "  The  devil  take  me,"  said  he,  "  Lucy,  if  I  fetch  you  any  more  of 
these  tormenting  messages  again ;  for  I  like  you  better,"  said  he,  kissing 
away  the  tears, ''  than  the  whole  pack  of  them ;  and  you  shall  have  my  grey 
pony  to  ride  on,  and  you  shall  canter  him  if  you  like, — ay,  and  ride  beyond 
che  village,  too,  if  you  have  a  mind." 

*'  Who  told  you,''  said  Lucy,  '*  that  I  am  not  permitted  to  ride  where  I 
please?" 

**  That's  a  secret,"  said  the  boy ;  "  but  you  will  find  you  can  never  ride 
beyond  the  village  but  your  horse  will  cast  a  shoe,  or  fall  lame,  or  the  castie 
bell  will  ring,  or  something  will  happen  to  bring  you  bock.  —  But  if  I  tell 
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Tou  mon  af  these  things,  Douglas  will  not  get  me  the  pair  of  colours  thsy 
Dave  promisea  uie,  and  bo  good-morrow  to  you." 

This  dialogue  plunged  Lucy  in  still  deeper  dejection,  as  it  tended  to  show 
ler  plainly,  what  she  had  for  some  time  suspected,  that  she  was  little  better 
than  a  prisoner  at  large  in  her  father's  house.  We  have  described  her  in 
the  outset  of  our  story  as  of  a  romantic  disposition,  delighting  in  tales  of 
love  and  wonder,  and  readily  identifying  herself  with  the  situation  of  those 
legendary  heroines,  with  whose  adventures,  for  want  of  better  reading,  her 
memory  had  become  stocked.  The  fairy  wand,  with  which  in  her  solitude 
she  had  delighted  to  raise  visions  of  enchantment,  became  now  the  rod  of 
a  magician,  toe  bond  slave  of  evil  genii,  serving  only  to  invoke  spectres  at 
which  the  exorcist  trembled.  She  felt  herself  the  object  of  suspicion,  of 
scorn,  of  dislike  at  least,  if  not  of  hatred,  to  her  own  family ;  and  it  seemod 
to  her  that  she  was  abandoned  bv  the  very  person  on  whose  account  she 
was  exposed  to  the  enmity  of  all  around  her.  Indeed,  the  evidence  of 
Ravenswood's  infidelity  began  to  assume  every  day  a  more  determined 
character. 

A  soldier  of  fortune,  of  the  name  of  Westenho,  an  old  familiar  of  Craig- 
engelt's,  chanced  to  arrive  from  abroad  about  this  time.  The  worthy  Cap* 
tain,  though  without  any  precise  communication  with  Lady  Ashton,  always 
acted  most  regularly  and  sedulously  in  support  of  her  plans,  and  easily 
prevailed  upon  his  friend,  by  dint  of  exaggeration  of  real  circumstances, 
and  coining  of  others,  to  give  explicit  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Ravenswood's 
approaching  marriage. 

Thus  beset  on  all  hands,  and  in  a  manner  reduced  to  despair,  Lucy's 
temper  gave  way  under  the  pressure  of  constant  affliction  and  persecution. 
She  became  gloomy  and  abstracted,  and,  contrary  to  her  natural  and  ordi* 
nary  habit  of  mind,  sometimes  turned  with  spirit,  and  even  fierceness,  on 
those  by  whom  she  was  long  and  closely  annoyed.  Her  health  also  began 
to  be  shaken,  and  her  hectic  cheek  and  wandering  eye  gave  symptoms  of 
what  is  called  a  fever  upon  the  spirits.  In  most  mothers  this  would  have 
moved  compassion ;  but  Lady  Ashton,  compact  and  firm  of  purpose,  saw 
these  waverings  of  health  and  intellect  with  no  greater  sympathy  than  that 
with  which  the  hostile  engineer  regards  the  towers  of  a  beleaguered  city  as 
they  reel  under  the  discharge  of  his  artillery ;  or  rather,  she  considered 
these  starts  and  inequalities  of  temper  as  symptoms  of  Lucy's  expiring 
resolution ;  as  the  angler,  by  the  throes  and  convulsive  exertions  of  the  fish 
which  he  has  hooked,  becomes  aware  that  he  soon  will  be  able  to  land  him. 
To  accelerate  the  catastrophe  in  the  present  case,  Lady  Ashton  had  recourse 
to  an  expedient  very  consistent  with  the  temper  and  credulity  of  those  times, 
but  which  the  reader  will  probably  pronounce  truly  detestable  and  dia- 
bolical. 

(t^a^ttt  t|t  €|iirti(-/irst. 

la  which  ■  witch  did  dwell,  in  loathly  weeds, 
And  wilfU  want,  all  carelee*  uf  her  need* ; 
So  chwMiafr  wliiary  lo  abide. 
Per  fnim  all  neiKhboan,  that  her  devilish  deeds 
And  hellish  arts  fntm  people  she  misht  bide, 
And  hurt  Ikr  off.  nuknown,  whome'er  she  envied. 

Faut  Quinr. 

The  health  of  Lucy  Ashton  soon  required  the  assistance  of  a  person  mors 
skilful  in  the  office  of  a  sick-nurse  than  the  female  domestics  of  the  family. 
Allsie  Gourlay,  sometimes  called  the  Wise  Woman  of  Bowdsn,  was  tn« 
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person  irhom,  for  her  own  strong  reasons,  Lady  Ashton  selected  as  an 
attendant  upon  her  daughter. 

This  woman  had  acquired  a  considerahle  reputation  among  the  ignorant 
by  the  pretended  cures  which  she  performed,  especially  in  oncomes,  as  thi 
Scoti^h  call  them,  or  mysterious  diseases,  which  baiBe  the  regular  physician 
Her  pharmacopoeia  consisted  partly  of  herbs  selected  in  planetary  hours, 
partly  of  words,  signs,  and  charms,  which  sometimes,  perhaps,  produced  a 
raYourable  infloenoe  upon  the  imagination  of  her  patients.  Such  was  the 
avowed  profession  of  Luckie  Gourlay,  which,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  was 
looked  upon  with  a  suspicious  eye,  not  only  Jsy  her  neighbours,  but  eren  by 
tho  clergy  of  the  district  In  private,  however,  she  traded  more  deeply  in 
the  occult  sciences ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  dreadful  punishments  inflictod 
upon  the  supposed  crime  of  witchcraft,  there  wanted  not  those  who,  steeled 
by  want  ana  bitterness  of  spirit,  were  willing  to  adopt  the  hateful  and  dan- 
gerous character  for  the  sake  of  the  influence  which  its  terrors  enabled  them 
to  exercise  in  the  vicinitv,  and  the  wretched  emolument  which  they  could 
extract  by  the  practice  of  their  supposed  art 

Ailsie  Gourlay  was  not  indeed  fool  enough  to  acknowledge  a  compact  with 
the  Evil  One,  which  would  have  been  a  swift  and  ready  road  to  the  stake 
and  tar-barreL  Her  fainr,  she  said,  like  Caliban's,  was  a  harmless  fairj. 
Nevertheless,  she  *'  spaed  fortunes,"  read  dreams,  composed  philtres,  di»* 
covered  stolen  goods,  and  made  and  dissolved  matches  as  successfully  as  if, 
according  to  the  belief  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  she  had  been  aided  in 
those  arts  by  Beelsebub  himself.  The  worst  of  the  pretenders  to  these 
sciences  was,  that  they  were  generally  persons  who,  feeling  themselves 
odious  to  humanity,  were  careless  of  what  they  did  to  deserve  the  publio 
hatred.  Real  crimes  were  often  committed  under  pretence  of  magical  im- 
posture ;  and  it  somewhat  relieves  the  disgust  with  which  we  read,  in  the 
criminal  records,  the  conviction  of  these  wretches,  to  be  aware  that  many 
of  them  merited,  as  poisoners,  suborners,  and  diabolical  agents  in  secret 
domestic  crimes,  the  severe  fate  to  which  they  were  condemned  for  the  ima- 
ginary guilt  of  witchcraft.    ^ 

Such  was  Ailsie  Gourlay,  whom,  in  order  to  attain  the  absolute  subjuga- 
tion of  Lucy  Ashton's  mind,  her  mother  thought  it  fitting  to  place  near  her 
person.  A  woman  of  less  consequence  than  Lady  Ashton  had  not  dared 
to  take  such  a  step ;  but  her  high  rank  and  strength  of  character  set  her 
above  the  censure  of  the  world,  and  she  was  allowed  to  have  selected  for 
her  daughter's  attendant  the  best  and  most  experienced  sick-nurse  "  and 
mediciner"  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  an  inferior  person  would  have 
faUen  under  the  reproach  of  calling  in  the  assistance  of  a  partner  and  ally 
of  the  great  Enemy  of  Mankind.  , 

The  beldam  caught  her  cue  readily  and  by  innuendo,  without  giving  Lady 
Ashton  the  pain  of  distinct  explanation.  She  was  in  many  respects  quali- 
fied for  the  part  she  played,  which  indeed  could  not  be  efficiently  assumed 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  passions.  Dame  Gourlay 
perceived  that  Lucy  shuddered  at  her  external  appearance,  which  we  have 
already  described  when  we  found  her  in  the  death-chamber  of  blind  Alice ; 
and  while  internally  she  hated  the  poor  girl  for  the  involuntary  horror 
with  which  she  saw  she  was  regarded,  she  commenced  her  operations  by 
endeavouring  to  efface  or  overcome  those  prejudices  which,  in  her  heart,  she 
resented  as  mortal  offences.  This  was  easily  done,  for  the  hag's  external 
agliness  was  soon  balanced  by  a  show  of  kindness  and  interest,  to  which 
Lucy  had  of  late  been  little  accustomed ;  her  attentive  services  and  real 
tekill  gained  her  the  ear,  if  not  the  confidence,  of  her  patient;  and  under 
pretence  of  diverting  the  solitude  of  a  sick  room,  she  soon  led  her  attention 
santive  by  the  legends  in  which  she  was  well  skilled,  and  to  which  Lucy's 
haoits  of  reading  and  reflection  induced  her  to  **  lend  an  attentive  eai*.'' 
EVune  Goorlay's  tabs  were  at  flrst  of  a  mild  and  interesting  character —    . 

Q 
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Of  fan  t!iar  DiKhtly  dance  apnn  the  wold. 
And  luyent  diHim'd  to  wander  and  lo  wAep. 
And  castles  hiyh.  where  wicked  wixanle  keep 
Their  c«|>Uve  thralls. 

Gra  luaHy,  however,  they  assumed  a  darker  and  more  mjsteiious  oharoo 
tor,  ard  became  such  as,  told  by  the  midnight  lamp,  and  enforced  by  the 
trema)ou8  tone,  the  quivering  and  livid  lip,  the  uplifted  skinny  ibre-fineer, 
and  the  shaking  head  of  the  blue-eyed  nag,  might  have  appalled  a  less 
credulous  imagination,  in  an  age  more  hard  of  belief.  The  old  Sycoraz  saw 
her  advantage,  and  gradually  narrowed  her  magic  circle  around  the  devoted 
victim  on  whose  spirit  she  practised.  Her  legends  began  to  relate  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  Ravenswooa  family,  whose  ancient  grandeur  and  portentous 
authority,  credulity  had  graced  with  so  many  superstitious  attributes.  The 
stor^  of  the  fatal  fountain  was  narrated  at  full  length,  and  with  formidable 
additions,  b^  the  ancient  sybil.  The  prophecy,  quoted  by  Caleb,  concerning 
the  dead  bride  who  was  to  be  won  by  the  last  of  the  Ravenswoods,  had  its 
own  mysterious  commentaiy ;  and  the  singular  circumstance  of  the  appari- 
tion seen  hj  the  Master  of  luivenswood  in  the  forest,  having  partly  transpired 
through  his  hasty  inquiries  in  the  cottage  of  old  Alice,  rormed  a  theme  for 
many  exaggerations. 

Lucy  might  have  despised  these  tales,  if  they  had  been  related  concerning 
another  family,  or  if  her  own  situation  had  been  less  despondent.  Bat  cir- 
cumstanced as  she  was,  the  idea  that  an  evil  fate  hung  over  her  attachment, 
became  predominant  over  her  other  feelings ;  and  Uie  gloom  of  superstition 
darkened  a  mind,  already  sufficiently  weakened  by  sorrow,  distress,  nncer- 
tainty,  and  an  oppressive  sense  of  desertion  and  desolation.  Stories  were 
told  by  her  attendant  so  closely  resembling  her  own  in  their  circumstances, 
that  she  was  gradually  led  to  converse  upoi(  such  tragic  and  mystical  sub- 
jects with  the  beldam,  and'  to  repose  a  sort  of  confidence  in  the  sybil,  whom 
she  still  regarded  with  involuntary  shuddering.  Dame  Gourlay  knew  how  to 
avail  herself  of  this  imperfect  confidence.  She  directed  Lucy's  thoughts  to 
the  means  of  inquiring  into  futurity, — the  surest  mode,  perhaps,  of  shaking 
the  understanding  and  destroying  the  spirits.  Omens  were  ezpounde<C 
dreams  were  interpreted,  and  other  tricks  of  jugglery  perhaps  resorted  to, 
by  which  the  pretended  adepts  of  the  period  deceived  and  fascinated  their 
deluded  followers.  I  find  it  mentioned  in  the  articles  of  dittay  against 
Ailsie  Oourlay, — (for  it  is  some  comfort  to  know  that  the  old  hag  was  tried, 
eondemned,  and  burned  on  the  top  of  North-Berwick  Law,  by  sentence  of 
a  commission  from  the  Privy  Council,) — I  find,  I  say,  it  was  charged  against 
her,  among  other  offences,  that  she  had,  by  the  aid  and  delusions  of  Satan, 
shown  to  a  young  person  of  quality  in  a  mirror  glass,  a  gentleman  then 
abroad  to  whom  the  said  young  person  was  betrothed,  and  who  appeared  in 
the  vision  to  be  in  the  act  of  bestowing  his  hand  upon  another  lady.  But 
this  and  some  other  parts  of  the  recora  appear  to  have  been  studiously  left 
imperfect  in  names  and  dates,  probably  out  of  regard  to  the  honour  of  the 
families  concerned.  If  Dame  Gourlay  was  able  actually  to  play  off  such  a 
piece  of  jugglery,  it  is  clear  she  must  have  had  better  assistance  to  practise 
the  deception,  than  her  own  skill  or  funds  could  supply.  Meanwhile,  this 
mysterious  visionary  traffic  had  its  usual  effect,  in  unsettling  Miss  Ashtim's 
mmd.    Iler  temper  became  unequal,  her  health  decayed  daily,  her  manners 

Sew  moping,  melancholy,  and  uncertain.  -  Her  father,  guessing  partly  a* 
e  cause  of  these  appearances,  and  exerting  a  degree  of  authority  unusual 
with  him,  made  a  point  of  banishing  Dame  Gourlay  from  the  castle ;  but 
the  arrow  was  shot,  and  was  rankling  barb-deep  in  the  side  of  the  wounded 
deer. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  departure  of  this  woman,  that  Lucy  Ashton, 
urged  by  her  parents,  announced  to  them,  with  a  vivacity  by  which  they 
were  startled.  **that  she  was  conscious  heaven  and  earth  and  hell  had  sei 
themselves  against  her  union  with  Ravenswood;  »-tili  her  oontmotb'    «Kr 
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Mud,  "  was  a  binding  oontnet^  and  she  neither  would  nor  oould  resign  it 
without  the  consent  of  liavenswood.  Let  me  be  assured/'  she  oonclude<4- 
"  that  he  will  free  me  from  my  engagement,  and  dispose  of  me  as  yoi  please, 
I  care  not  how.    When  the  diamonds  are  gone,  what  signifies  the  casket  V 

The  tone  of  obstinacy  with  which  this  was  said,  her  eyes  flashing  witli 
unnatural  Ught,  and  her  hands  firmly  clenched,  precluded  the  possibility  of 
dispute ;  and  the  utmost  len^h  which  Lady  Ashton's  art  could  attain,  only 
got  her  the  privilege  of  dictating  the  letter,  by  which  her  daughter  required 
to  know  of  RaTenswood  whether  he  intended  to  abide  by,  or  to  surrender, 
what  she  termed,  "their  unfortunate  engagement."  Of  this  advantage 
Lady  Ashton  so  far  and  so  ingeniously  availed  herself,  that,  accordinj^  to 
the  wording  of  the  letter,  the  reader  would  have  supposed  Lucy  was  calling 
upon  her  lover  to  renounce  a  contract  which  was  contraiy  to  the  interests 
and  inclinations  of  both.  Not  trusting  even  to  this  point  of  deception.  Lady 
Ashton  finally  determined  to  suppress  the  letter  altogether,  in  hopes  that 
Lucy's  impatience  would  induce  her  to  condemn  Ravenswood  unheard  and 
in  absence.  In  this  she  was  disappointed.  The  time,  indeed,  had  long 
elapsed,  when  an  answer  should  have  been  received  from  the  Continent. 
The  faint  ray  of  hope  which  still  glimmered  in  Lucy's  mind  was  well-nigh 
extinguished.  But  the  idea  never  forsook  her,  that  her  letter  might  not 
have  been  duly  forwarded.  One  of  her  mother's  new  machinations  unex- 
pectedly furnished  hear  vrith  the  means  of  ascertaining  what  she  most  desired 
to  know. 

The  female  a^nt  of  hell  having  been  dismissed  from  the  castle,  Lady 
Ashton,  who  wrought  by  all  variety  of  means,  resolved  to  employ,  for 
working  the  same  end  on  Lucy's  mind,  an  agent  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter. This  was  no  other  than  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bide-the-bent,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  formerly  mentioned,  of  the  very  strictest  order,  and  most  rigid 
orthodoxy,  whose  aid  she  called  in,  upon  the  principle  of  the  tyrant  in  the 
tragedy :  — 

"m  hare  a  priest  iImII  piwnh  Imt  rroa  h«r  fliith. 
And  make  it  sin  not  to  rsnoonoe  that  tow. 
Which  rd  have  broken.'* 

But  Lady  Ashton  was  mistaken  in  the  agent  she  bad  selected.  His  pre- 
judices, indeed,  were  easily  enlisted  on  her  side,  and  it  was  no  diflBcult 
matter  to  make  him  regard  with  horror  the  prospect  of  a  union  betwixt 
the  daughter  of  a  Qod-fearing,  professing,  and  Presbyterian  family  of  dis- 
.tinction,  with  the  heir  of  a  bloodthirsty  prelatist  and  persecutor,  the  hands 
of  whose  fathers  had  been  dyed  to  the  wrists  in  the  blood  of  God's  saints. 
This  resembled,  in  the  divine's  opinion,  the  union  of  a  Moabitish  strangei 
with  the  daughter  of  Zion.  But  with  all  the  more  severe  prejudices  and 
principles  of  his  sect,  Bide-the-bent  possessed  a  sound  judgment,  and  had 
learned  sympathy  even  in  that  very  school  of  persecution,  where  the  heart 
IS  so  frequently  hardened.  In  a  private  interview  with  Miss  Ashton,  he 
was  deeply  moved  by  her  distress,  and  could  not  but  admit  the  justice  of 
her  request  to  be  permitted  a  direct  communication  with  Ravenswood, 
upon  the  subject  of  their  solemn  contract.  When  she  urged  to  him  the 
great  uncertainty  under  which  she  laboured,  whether  her  letter  had  been 
ever  forwarded,  the  old  man  paced  the  room  with  long  steps,  shook  his 
grey  head,  rested  repeatedly  for  a  space  on  his  ivory-headed  staff,  and» 
after  much  hesitation,  confessed  that  ne  thought  her  doubts  so  reasonable, 
that  he  would  himself  aid  in  the  removal  of  them. 

"  I  cannot  but  opine.  Miss  Lucy,"  he  said,  "  that  your  worshipful  lady 
mother  hath  in  this  matter  an  eagerness,  whilk,  although  it  ariseth  doubt- 
less from  love  to  your  best  interests  here  and  hereafter, — for  the  man  is  of 
^persecuting  blood,  and  himself  a  persecutor,  a  cavalier  or  malignant,  and 
a  scoffer,  who  hath  no  inheritance  in  Jesse,  —  nevertheless,  we  are  com* 
Handed  to  do  justice  unto  all,  and  to  fulfil  our  bond  and  covenant,  as  well 
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to  the  ^trangor,  as  to  him  who  is  in  brotherhood  with  us.  WherefoM 
myself,  even  I  myself,  will  be  aiding  unto  the  delivery  of  your  letter  to  the 
man  Edgar  Ravenswood,  trusting  that  the  issue  thereof  may  be  your  de- 
liverance from  the  nets  in  which  ne  hath  rinfully  engaged  you.  And  that 
I  may  do  in  this  neither  more  nor  less  than  hath  been  warranted  by  your 
honourable  parents,  I  pray  you  to  transcribe,  without  increment  or  sub- 
traction, the  letter  formerly  ezpeded  under  the  dictation  of  your  right 
honourable  mother ;  and  I  shall  put  it  into  such  sure  course  of  being  de- 
livered, that  if,  honoured  young  madam,  you  shall  receive  no  answer,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  you  conclude  that  the  man  meaneth  in  silence  to 
abandon  that  naughty  contract,  which,  peradventure,  he  may  be  unwilling 
directly  to  restore." 

Lucy  eagerly  embraced  the  expedient  of  the  worthy  divine.  A  new 
letter  was  written  in  the  precise  terms  of  the  former,  and  consigned  by  Mr. 
Bide-the-bent  to  the  charge  of  Saunders  Moonshine,  a  zealous  elder  of  the 
church  when  on  shore,  and,  when  on  board  his  brig,  as  bold  a  smuggler  as 
ever  ran  out  a  sliding  bowsprit  to  the  winds  that  blow  betwixt  Gampvere 
and  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  At  the  recommendation  of  his  pastor, 
Saunders  readily  undertook  that  the  letter  should  be  securely  conveyed  to 
the  Master  of  RiEivenswood  at  the  court  where  he  now  resided. 

This  retrospect  became  necessary  to  explain  the  conference  betwixt  Miss 
Ash  ton,  her  mother,  and  Buoklaw,  which  we  have  detailed  in  a  preceding 
chapter. 

Lucy  was  now  like  the  sailor,  who,  while  drifting  through  a  tempestuous 
ocean,  clings  for  safety  to  a  single  plank,  his  powers  of  grasping  it  be- 
eoming  every  moment  more  feeble,  and  the  deep  aarkness  of  the  night  only 
oheoquered  by  the  flashes  of  lightning,  hissing  as  they  show  the  w&te  tops 
of  the  billows,  in  which  he  is  soon  to  be  engulfed.  * 

Week  crept  away  after  week,  and  day  after  day.  St  Jude's  day  arrived, 
the  last  and  protracted  term  to  which  Lucy  had  limited  herself  and  th^re 
was  neither  letter  nor  news  of  Ravenswood. 


How  fidr  these  names,  how  much  anlike  they  look 
To  all  the  blurr'd  sobeftriptions  in  mjr  book  I 
The  bridegToooi'b  lettera  elaml  in  row  above, 
Taperins.  jreC  etraiKht,  like  pine-lreei  in  hie  fprove  , 
While  free  and  fine  Uie  bride**  appear  below, 
Aa  light  and  ilender  as  her  jessamines  frow. 

Cejkmm. 

St.  June's  day  came,  the  term  assigned  by  Lucy  herself  as  the  farthest 
date  of  expectation,  and,  as  we  have  fuready  said,  there  were  neither  letlen 
from,  nor  news  of,  Ravenswood.  But  there  were  news  of  Buoklaw,  tnd  of 
his  trusty  associate  Oraigengelt,  who  arrived  earljr  in  the  morning  for  the 
completion  of  the  proposed  espousals,  and  for  signing  the  necessary  deeds. 

These  had  been  carefully  prepared  under  £e  revisal  of  Sir  William 
Ashton  himself,  it  having  been  resolved,  on  account  of  the  state  of  Miss 
Ashton's  health,  as  it  was  said,  that  none  save  the  parties  immediately 
interested  should  be  present  when  the  parchments  were  subscribed.  1% 
was  farther  determinea,  that  the  marriage  should  be  solemnized  upon  tlie 
fourth  day  after  signing  the  articles,  a  measure  adopted  by  Lady  Ashton. 
in  order  uiat  Lucy  might  have  as  little  time  as  possible  to  reof«de,  or  reUpst 
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uW  intractability.  There  was  no  appearance,  however,  of  her  doing  either. 
8ho  heard  the  proposed  arrangement  with  the  calm  indifference  of  despair, 
or  rather  with  an  apathy  arising  from  the  oppressed  and  stupified  state  of 
her  feelings.  To  an  eye  so  unobserving  as  that  of  Bucklaw,  her  demeanour 
had  little  more  of  reluctance  than  might  suit  the  character  of  a  bashful 
young  lady»  who,  howerer,  he  could  not  disguise  from  himself,  was  com- 
plying witb  the  choice  of  her  friends,  rather  than  exercising  any  personal 
predilection  in  kis  favour. 

When  the  morning  compliments  of  the  bridegroom  had  been  paid.  Miss 
Ashton  was  left  for  some  time  to  herself;  her  mother  remarking,  that  the 
deeds  must  be  signed  before  the  hour  of  noon,  in  order  that  the  marriage 
mieht  be  happy. 

Lucy  sufferad  herself  to  be  attired  for  the  occasion  as  the  taste  of  her 
attendants  suggested,  and  was  of  course  splendidly  arrayed.  Her  dress 
was  composedof  white  satin  and  Brussels  lace,  and  her  hair  arranged 
with  a  profusion  of  jewels,  whose  lustre  made  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
deadly  paleness  of  her  complexion,  and  to  the  trouble  which  dwelt  in  her 
unsettled  eye. 

Her  toilette  was  hardly  finished,  ere  Henry  appeared,  to  conduct  the 
passive  bride  to  the  state  apartment,  where  all  was  prepared  for  signing 
the  contract.  **  Do  you  know,  sister,"  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  vou  are  to  have 
Bucklaw  after  all,  instead  of  Ravenswood,  who  looked  fike  a  Spanish 

Fiindee  come  to  cut  our  throats,  and  trample  our  bodies  under  foot. — And 
am  glad  the  broad  seas  are  between  us  this  day,  for  I  shall  never  forget 
how  frightened  I  was  when  I  took  him  for  the  picture  of  old  Sir  Malise 
walked  out  of  the  canvass.  Tell  me  true,  are  you  not  glad  to  be  fairly  shot 
of  him?" 

«"  Ask  me  no  questions,  dear  Henry,"  said  his  unfortunate  sister ;  **  there 
is  little  more  can  happen  to  make  me  either  glad  or  sorry  in  this  world." 

"  And  that's  what  all  young  brides  say,"  said  Henry ;  "  and  so  do  not  be 
cast  down,  Lucy,  for  you'll  tell  another  tale  a  twelvemonth  hence  —  and  I 
am  to  be  brideVman,  and  ride  before  you  to  the  kirk,  and  all  our  kith,  kin, 
and  allies,  and  all  Bucklaw's,  are  to  be  mounted  and  in  order — and  I  am  to 
have  a  scarlet  laced  coat,  and  a  feathered  hat,  and  a  sword-belt,  double 
bordered  with  gold,  and  doiti/  d'Espagne,  and  a  dagger  instead  of  a  sword ; 
and  I  should  like  a  sword  much  better,  but  my  father  won't  hear  of  it.  All 
mj  things,  and  a  hundred  besides,  are  to  come  out  from  Edinburgh  to-night 
with  old  Gilbert,  and  the  sumpter  mules — and  I  will  bring  them,  and  show 
them  to  you  the  instant  they  come." 

The  boy's  chatter  was  here  interrupted  bv  the  arrival  of  Lady  Ashton, 
somewhat  alarmed  at  her  daughter's  stay.  W  ith  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles, 
she  took  Lucy's  arm  under  her  own,  and  led  her  to  the  apartment  where 
her  presence  was  expected. 

There  were  only  present.  Sir  William  Ashton,  and  Colonel  Douglas 
Ashton,  the  last  in  full  regimentals — Bucklaw,  in  bridegroom  trim — Craig- 
engelt,  freshly  equipt  from  top  to  toe  by  the  bounty  of  his  patron,  and  be 
dizened  with  as  much  lace  as  mieht  have  become  the  dress  of  the  Coppei 
Captain — together  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bide-the-bent ;  the  presence  of  a  mm 
ister  being,  in  strict  Presbyterian  families,  an  indispensable  requisite  upon 
all  occasions  of  unusual  solemnity. 

Wines  and  refreshments  were  placed  on  a  table,  on  which  the  writings 
were  displayed,  ready  for  signature. 

But  before  proceeding  either  to  business  or  refreshment,  Mr.  Bide-the- 
bent,  at  a  signal  from  Sir  William  Ashton,  invited  the  company  to  join  him 
tn  a  short  extemporary  prayer,  in  which  he  implored  a  blessing  upon  the 
contract  now  to  be  solemnized  between  the  honourable  parties  than  present. 
With  the  simplicity  of  his  times  and  profession,  which  permitted  snong 
oerFonal  allusions,  he  petitioned,  that  the  wounded  mind  cf  one  of  theie 

<)2 
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uable  parties  might  be  healed,  in  reward  of  her  compliance  with  the  adrkM 
of  hei  richt  honourable  parents ;  and  that,  as  she  had  proved  herself  a  child 
after  God's  commandment,  by  honouring  her  father  and  mother,  she  and 
hers  might  enjoy  the  promised  blessing  —  length  of  days  in  the  land  here^ 
and  a  happy  portion  hereafter  in  a  better  country.  He  prayed  farther,  thai 
the  bridegroom  might  be  weaned  from  those  follies  which  seduce  youth  from 
the  path  of  knowl^ge ;  that  he  might  cease  to  take  delight  in  vain  and  un- 
prontable  company,  scoffers,  rioters,  and  those  who  sit  Ute  at  the  wine, 
(here  Buoklaw  winked  to  Craisengelt,)  and  cease  from  the  society  that 
eauseth  to  err.  A  suitable  suppTication  in  behalf  of  Sir  William  and  Ladj 
Ashton  and  their  family,  concluded  this  religious  address,  which  thus  em* 
braced  every  individusl  present,  excepting  Graigengelt,  whom  the  worthy 
divine  probably  considered  as  past  all  hopes  of  gnice. 

The  Dusiness  of  the  day  now  went  forward ;  oir  William  Ashton  signed 
the  contract  with  legal  solemnity  and  precision ;  his  son,  with  military  rum" 
chalance ;  and  Bucklaw,  having  subscribed  as  rapidly  as  Graigengelt  could 
manage  to  turn  the  leaves,  concluded  by  wiping  his  pen  on  that  worthy's 
new  laced  cravat. 

It  was  now  Miss  Ashton's  turn  to  sign  the  writings,  and  she  was  guided 
by  her  watchful  mother  to  the  table  for  that  purpose.  At  her  first  attempt 
she  began  to  write  with  a  dry  pen,  and  when  the  circumstance  was  pointed 
out,  seemed  unable,  after  several  attempts,  to  dip  it  in  the  massive  silver 
inkstandish  which  stood  full  before  her.  Lady  Ashton's  vi^lance  hastened 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  I  have  myself  seen  the  fatal  deed,  and  in  the  dis- 
tinct cnaracters  in  which  the  name  of  Lucy  Ashton  is  traced  on  each  page, 
there  is  only  a  very  slight  tremulous  irregularity,  indicative  of  her  state  of 
mind  at  the  time  of  the  subscription.  But  the  last  signature  is  incomplete* 
defaced  and  blotted ;  for  while  her  hand  was  employed  in  tracing  it,  the 
hasty  tramp  of  a  horse  was  heard  at  the  gate ;  succeeded  by  a  step  in  the 
outer  gallery,  and  a  voice,  which,  in  a  commanding  tone,  bore  down  the 
opposition  of  the  menials.  The  pen  dropped  from  Lucy's  fingers,  as  she 
exclaimed  with  a  faint  shriek^'*  He  is  come — he  is  come  1" 


«^  ^«#«r^M^^^^«^«^«^lM^^^^^k^i^M^^^^^^^^A^«^^^^MMAM^AAA^^A# 


Thin  bf  hit  tatiKiM  thoald  be  a  MootagiMl 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  buy; 
Now,  bjr  the  failh  aikl  honoor  of  my  Ua, 
To  atrike  htm  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  na. 

RoKio  AiTD  Jcmr. 

Hardly  had  Miss  Ashton  dropped  the  pen,  when  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment flew  open,  and  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  entered  the  apartment. 

Lockhard  and  another  domestic,  who  had  in  vain  attempted  to  oppose  his 
passage  through  the  gallery  or  ante-chamber,  was  seen  standing  on  the 
threshold  transfixed  with  surprise,  which  was  instantly  communicated  to 
the  whole  party  in  the  state-room.  That  of  Colonel  Douglas  Ashton  was 
mingled  with  resentment ;  that  of  Bucklaw,  with  haughty  and  affected  in- 
difference ;  the  rest,  even  Lady  Ashton  herself,  showed  signs  of  fear,  and 
Lucy  seemed  stiffened  to  stone  by  this  unexpected  apparition.  Apparition 
it  might  well  be  termed,  for  Ravenswood  haa  more  the  appearance  of  one 
returned  from  the  dead,  than  of  a  living  visitor. 

He  planted  himself  full  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  opposite  to  the 
table  at  which  Lucy  was  seated,  on  whom,  as  if  she  had  been  alone  ii.  the 
chamber,  he  bent  his  eyes  with  a  mingled  expresbion  of  deep  srirf  -^  -  ^ 
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deliberate  indignation.  His  dark-coloured  riding  cloak,  displaced  from  one 
shoulder,  hung  around  one  side  of  his  person  in  the  ample  folds  of  the 
Spanish  mantle.  The  rest  of  his  rich  dress  was  travel-soiled,  and  deranged 
liT  hard  riding.  lie  had  a  sword  hj  his  side,  and  pistols  in  his  belt.  Uis 
Slouched  hat,  which  he  had  not  removed  at  entrance,  gave  an  additional 
gloom  to  his  dark  features,  which,  wasted  by  sorrow,  and  marked  by  th'^ 
ghastly  look  communicated  by  lone  illness,  added  to  a  countenance  natu- 
rally somewhat  stern  and  wild,  a  fierce  and  even  savage  expression.  The 
matted  and  dishevelled  locks  of  hair  which  escaped  from  under  his  hat, 
together  with  his  fixed  and  unmoved  posture,  made  his  head  more  resemble 
that  of  a  marble  bust  than  that  of  a  living  man.  He  said  net  a  single  word, 
and  there  was  a  deep  silence  in  the  company  for  more  than  two  minutes! 

It  was  broken  by  Lady  Ashton,  who  m  that  space  partly  recovered  her 
natural  audacity.  She  demanded  to  know  the  cause  of  this  unauthorised 
intrusion. 

" That  is  a  question,  madam,"  said  her  son,  "which  I  have  the  best  right 
to  ask  ^  and  I  must  request  of  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  to  foUow  me, 
where  he  can  answer  it  at  leisure." 

Bucklaw  interposed,  saying,  **No  man  on  earth  should  usurp  his  previous 
right  in  demanding  an  explanation  from  the  Master.  —  Oraigengelt,"  he 
added,  in  an  under  tone,  "  a — n  ye,  why  do  you  stand  staring  as  if  ye  saw 
a  ghost?  fetch  me  my  sword  from  the  gallery." 

"  I  will  relinquish  to  none,"  said  Colonel  Ashton,  "  my  right  of  calling  to 
account  the  man  who  has  offered  this  unparalleled  affront  to  my  family." 

"Be  patient,  gentlemen,"  said  Ravenswood,  turning  sternly  towards 
them,  and  waving  his  hand  as  if  to  impose  silence  on  their  altercation. 
'*  If  you  are  as  weary  of  your  lives  as  I  am,  I  will  find  time  and  place  to 
pledge  mine  against  one  or  both ;  at  present,  I  have  no  leisure  for  the  dis- 
putes of  triflers." 

**  Triflers  I"  echoed  Colonel  Ashton,  half  unsheathing  his  sword,  while 
Bucklaw  laid  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  that  which  Craigengelt  had  just 
reached  him. 

Sir  William  Ashton^  alarmed  for  his  son's  safety,  rushed  between  the 
young  men  and  Ravenswood,  exclaiming,  "My  son,  I  command  you  — 
Bucklaw,  I  entreat  you — keep  the  peace,  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  uid  of 
the  law  1" 

"  In  the  name  of  the  law  of  God,"  said  Bide-the-bent,  advancing  also  with 
uplifted  hands  between  Bucklaw,  the  Colonel,  and  the  object  of  their  resent 
ment — "  In  the  name  of  Ilim  who  brought  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to 
mankind,  I  implore — I  beseech — I  oommana  you  to  forbear  violence  towards 
each  other  1  God  hateth  the  blood-thirsty  man  —  he  who  striketh  with  the 
sword,  shall  perish  with  the  sword." 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  dog,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Ashton,  turning  fiercely 
upon  him,  "  or  something  more  brutally  stupid,  to  endure  this  insult  in  my 
father's  house  ?  —  Let  me  go,  Bucklaw  I  He  shall  account  to  me,  or,  by 
Heaven,  I  will  stab  him  where  he  stands !" 

'*  You  shall  not  touch  him  here,"  said  Bucklaw ;  "  he  once  gave  me  my 
life,  and  were  he  the  devil  come  to  fly  away  with  the  whole  house  and  gene- 
ration, he  shall  have  nothing  but  fair  play." 

The  passions  of  the  two  young  men  thus  counteracting  each  other,  gave 
Ravenswood  leisure  to  exclaim,  in  a  stern  and  steady  voice,  "  Silence ! — let 
him  who  really  seeks  danger,  take  the  fitting  time  when  it  is  to  be  found ; 
my  mission  here  will  be  shortly  accomplished.  —  Is  tfuU  your  handwriting, 
madam  ?"  he  added  in  a  softer  tone,  extending  towards  Miss  Ashton  her 
*a8t  letter. 

A  faltering  "  Yes,"  seemed  rather  to  escape  from  her  lins,  than  to  be 
uttered  aa  a  Toluntary  answer. 
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"  And  18  ihia  alw)  jour  handwriting?"  extending  towards  her  the  mntaal 
en^gcment 

Lucy  remained  silent.  Terror,  and  a  yet  stronger  and  more  confnsed 
feeling,  so  utterly  disturbed  her  understanding,  that  she  probably  scarcely 
comprehended  the  question  that  was  put  to  her. 

'*  If  you  design/'  said  Sir  William  Ashton,  *' to  found  any  legal  claim  on 
that  paper,  sir,  do  not  expect  to  receive  any  answer  to  an  extrajudicia] 
question  " 

"  Sir  William  Ashton,"  said  RaTonswood,  "  I  pray  you,  and  all  who  hear 
me,  that  you  will  not  mistake  my  purpose.  If  this  young  lady,  of  her  own 
free  will,  desires  the  restoration  of  this  contract,  as  her  letter  would  seem  to 
imply — there  is  not  a  withered  leaf  which  this  autumn  wind  strews  on  the 
hoath,  that  is  more  valueless  in  my  eves.  But  I  must  and  will  hear  the 
truth  from  her  own  mouth  —  without  this  satisfaction  I  will  not  leave  this 
spot.  Murder  me  by  numbers  you  possibly  may ;  but  I  am  an  armed  man 
—  I  am  a  desperate  man  —  and  I  will  not  die  without  ample  ven^ance. 
This  is  my  resolution,  take  it  as  you  may.  I  will  hear  her  determination 
from  her  own  mouth ;  from  her  own  mouth,  alone,  and  without  witnesses 
will  I  hear  it.  Now,  choose,"  he  said,  drawing  his  sword  with  the  right 
hand,  and,  with  the  left,  by  the  same  motion  taking  a  pistol  from  his  belt 
and  cocking  it,  but  turning  the  point  of  one  weapon,  ana  the  muzzle  of  the 
other  to  the  ground, — "  Choose  if  jou  will  have  this  hall  floated  with  blood, 
or  if  you  wul  grant  me  the  decisive  interview  with  my  affianced  bride, 
which  the  laws  of  God  and  the  country  alike  entitle  me  to  demand/' 

All  recoiled  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  the  determined  action  by  which 
it  was  accompanied ;  for  the  ecstasy  of  real  desperation  seldom  fails  to  over- 
power the  less  energetic  passions  by  which  it  may  be  opposed.  The  clergy- 
man was  the  first  to  speax.  "  In  the  name  of  Uod/'  he  said,  "  receive  an 
overture  of  peace  from  the  meanest  of  His  servants.  What  this  honourable 
person  demands,  albeit  it  is  urged  with  over  violence,  hath  yet  in  it  some- 
thins  of  reason.  Let  him  hear  from  Miss  Lucy's  own  lips  that  she  hath 
dutifully  acceded  to  the  will  of  her  parents,  and  repenteth  her  of  her  cove- 
nant with  him ;  and  when  he  is  assured  of  this,  he  will  depart  in  peace 
unto  his  own  dwelling,  and  cumber  us  no  more.  Alas  I  the  workings  of  the 
ancient  Adam  are  strong  even  in  the  regenerate  —  surely  we  should  have 
lon^-suffering  with  those  who,  being  yet  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond 
of  iniquity,  are  swept  forward  by  the  uncontrollable  current  of  worldly 

Eassion.  Let,  then,  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  have  the  interview  on  which 
e  insisteth  ;  it  can  but  be  as  a  passine  pang  to  this  honourable  maiden, 
since  her  faith  is  now  irrevocably  pledged  to  the  choice  of  her  parents.  Let 
it,  I  say,  be  thus :  it  belongeth  to  my  functions  to  entreat  your  honours' 
compliance  with  this  healing  overture/' 

**  Never !"  answered  Lady  Ashton,  whose  rage  had  now  overcome  her  first 
surprise  and  terror  —  **  never  shall  this  man  speak  in  private  with  mr 
daughter,  the  affianced  bride  of  another  I  Pass  from  this  room  who  ^ill,  1 
remain  here.  I  fear  neither  his  violence  nor  his  weapons,  though  some," 
■he  said,  glancing  a  look  towards  Colonel  Ashton,  **  who  bear  my  name, 
appear  more  moved  by  them." 

"  For  God's  sake,  madam/'  answered  the  worthy  divine,  "  add  not  fuel  to 
firebrands.  The  Master  of  Ravenswood  cannot,  I  am  sure,  obiect  to  your 
presence,  the  young  lady's  state  of  health  being  considered,  and  your 
maternal  duty.  I  myself  will  also  tarry ;  perad venture  my  grey  hairs  may 
turn  away  wrath." 

"  You  are  welcome  to  do  so,  sir,"  said  Ravenswood ;"  and  Lady  Ashton 
is  also  welcome  to  remain,  if  she  shall  think  proper;  but  let  all  others 
depart." 

**  Ravenswood,"  said  Colonel  Ashton,  crossing  him  as  he  went  out,  "  jvn 
■hall  account  for  this  ere  long." 
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**  When  YOU  please/'  replied  Ravens  wood. 

"  But  1,  said  Bucklaw,  with  a  half  smile,  **  have  a  prior  demand  on  yovr 
leisure,  a  claim  of  some  standing." 

"  Arrange  it  as  you  will/'  said  Ravenswood ;  **  leave  me  but  this  day  in 
peace,  and  I  will  have  no  dearer  employment  on  earth,  to-morrow,  than  to 
give  you  all  the  satisfaction  you  can  desire." 

The  other  gentlemen  left  the  apartment ;  but  Sir  William  Ashton  lingered. 

"  Master  of  Ravenswood/'  he  said,  in  a  conciliating  tone, "  I  think  I  have 
not  deserved  that  you  should  make  this  scandal  and  outrage  in  my  family. 
If  you  will  sheathe  your  sword,  and  retire  with  me  into  my  study,  I  will 
prove  to  you,  by  the  most  satisfactory  arguments,  the  inutility  of  your 
present  irregular  procedure        " 

"To-morrow,  sir  ^to-morrow  —  to-morrow,  I  will  hear  you  at  length," 
reiterated  Ravenswood,  interrupting  him ;  "  this  day  hath  its  own  sacred 
and  indispensable  business/' 

He  pointed  to  the  door,  and  Sir  William  left  the  apartment. 

Ravenswood  sheathed  his  sword,  uncocked  and  returned  his  pistol  to  his 
belt,  walked  deliberately  to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  which  he  bolted  — 
returned,  raised  his  hatfrom  his  forehead,  and,  gasing  upon  Lucy  with  eyes 
in  which  an  expression  of  sorrow  overcame  their  late  fierceness,  spread  his 
dishevelled  locks  back  from  his  face,  and  said,  "  Do  you  know  me.  Miss 
Ashton  ? — ^I  am  still  Edgar  Ravenswood."  She  was  silent,  and  he  went  on 
with  increasing  vehemence  —  **  I  am  still  that  Edgar  Ravenswood,  who,  for 
your  affection,  renounced  the  dear  ties  by  which  injured  honour  bound  him 
to  seek  vengeance.  I  am  that  Ravenswood,  who,  for  your  sake,  forgave, 
nay,  clasped  hands  in  friendship  with  the  oppressor  and  pillager  of  his  house 
—  the  traducer  and  murderer  of  his  father.'^ 

'*  My  daughter,"  answered  Lady  Ashton,  interrupting  him,  **  has  no  occa- 
sion to  dispute  the  identity  of  your  person ;  the  venom  of  your  present  lan- 
guage is  sufficient  to  remind  her,  that  she  speaks  with  the  mortal  enemy  of 
her  father." 

"  I  pray  you  to  be  patient,  madam,"  answered  Ravenswood ;  "  my  answer 
oiust  come  from  her  own  lips.  —  Once  more.  Miss  Lucy  Ashton,  I  am  ^at 
Ravenswood  to  whom  you  granted  the  solemn  engagement,  which  you  now 
desire  to  retract  and  cancel." 

Lucy's  bloodless  lips  could  only  falter  out  the  words,  *'It  was  my  mother." 

*'  She  speaks  truly,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  "  it  was  I,  who,  authorised  alike 
by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  advised  her,  and  concurred  with  her,  to  set 
aside  an  unhappy  and  precipitate  engagement,  and  to  annul  it  by  the  au- 
thority of  Scripture  itself." 

**  Scripture  1"  said  Ravenswood,  scornfully. 

"  Let  him  hear  the  text,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  appealing  to  the  divine,  '*  on 
which  you  yourself,  with  cautious  reluctance,  declared  the  nullity  of  the 
pretended  engagement  insisted  upon  by  this  violent  man." 

The  clergyman  took  his  clasped  Bible  from  his  pocket,  and  read  the  fbl* 
lowing  words :  "  If  a  woman  vow  a  vow  unto  the  lA)rdy  and  bind  herself  by 
a  bond,  being  in  her  father^  9  house  in  her  youth  ;  and  her  father  hear  her  vow, 
%nd  her  bond  wherewUh  she  hath  bound  her  soul,  and  her  father  shaU  hold  his 
peace  at  her :  then  aU  her  vows  shall  stand,  and  every  vow  wherewith  she  hath 
iourui  her  soul  shaU  stand" 

And  was  it  not  even  so  with  us  V  interrupted  Ravenswood. 
Control  thy  impatience,  young  man,"  answered  the  divine,  **  and  hear 
irhat  follows  in  the  sacred  text :  —  But  if  her  father  disallow  her  in  the  day 
that  he  heareth ;  not  am;  of  her  vows,  or  of  her  bonds  wherewith  she  hcM 
tKfvnd  her  sotUf  shall  stand :  and  the  Lord  shall  forgive  her,  because  herfaihet 
disallowed  her," 

**  And  was  not,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  fiercely  and  triumphantly  breaking 
in,  —  **  was  not  ours  the  case  stated  in  the  holy  writ  ?  —  Will  tiiis  persoa 


it 
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deny,  that  the  instant  her  parents  heard  of  the  tow,  or  hond,  by  which  our 
daughter  had  bound  her  soul,  we  disallowed  the  same  in  the  most  express 
terms,  and  informed  him  by  writing  of  our  determination.'' 

*'  And  is  this  all  ?"  said  Kavenswood,  looking  at  Lucy, — "  are  you  willing 
to  barter  sworn  faith,  the  exercise  of  free  will,  and  the  feelings  of  mutual 
affection  to  this  wretched  hypocritical  sophistry  V 

**  Hear  him  V  said  Lady  Ashton,  looking  to  the  clergyman  —  **  hoar  the 
blasphemer  1" 

"May  God  forgiye  him,"  said  Bide-the-bent,  "and  enlighten  his  igno- 
rance !" 

"  Hear  what  I  haye  sacrificed  for  you,"  siud  Rayenswood,  still  addressing 
J.ucy,  "  em  you  sanction  what  has  been  done  in  your  name.  The  honour 
of  an  ancient  family,  the  ur^nt  adyioe  of  my  best  friends,  haye  been  in 
yain  used  to  sway  my  resolution  ;  neither  the  ar^ments  of  reason,  nor  the 
portents  of  superstition,  haye  shaken  my  fidelity.  The  yery  dcKod  haye 
arisen  to  warn  me,  and  their  waminj;'  has  been  despised.  Are  you  prepared 
to  pierce  my  heart  for  its  fidelity,  with  the  yery  weapon  which  my  rash  con- 
fidence intrusted  to  your  grasp  V 

"  Master  of  Rayenswood,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  "  you  haye  asked  what 
questions  you  thought  fit  You  see  the  total  incapacity  of  my  daughter  to 
answer  you.  But  I  will  reply  for  her,  and  in  a  manner  which  you  cannot 
dispute.  You  desire  to  know  whether  Lucy  Ashton,  of  her  own  free  will, 
desires  to  annul  the  engagement  into  which  she  has  been  trepanned.  You 
haye  her  letter  under  her  own  hand,  demanding  the  surrender  of  it ;  and, 
in  yet  more  full  eyidence  of  her  purpose,  here  is  the  contract  which  she  has 
this  morning  subscribed,  in  presence  of  this  reyerend  gentleman,  with  Mr. 
Hayston  of  Bucklaw." 

Kayenswood  gazed  upon  the  deed,  as  if  petrified.  "  And  it  was  without 
fraud  or  oompuTsion,"  said  he,  looking  towards  the  clergyman,  "  that  Miss 
Ashton  subscribed  this  parchment?" 

*'  I  youoh  it  upon  my  sacred  character." 

*'  This  is  indeed,  madam,  an  undeniable  piece  of  eyidence,"  said  Rayens- 
wood, sternly ;  "  and  it  will  be  equally  unnecessary  and  dishonourable  to 
waste  another  word  in  useless  remonstrance  or  reproach.  There,  madam," 
he  said,  laying  down  before  Lucy  the  signed  paper  and  the  broken  piece  of 
eold^"  there  are  the  eyidences  of  your  first  engagement ;  may  you  be  more 
uvithful  to  that  which  you  haye  just  formed.  1  will  trouble  you  to  return 
the  corresponding  tokens  of  my  ill-placed  confidence^-I  ought  rather  to  say 
of  my  egregious  folly." 

Lucy  returned  the  scornful  glance  of  her  loyer  with  a  gaze,  from  which 
perception  seemed  to  haye  been  banished ;  yet  she  seemed  partly  to  haye 
understood  his  meaning,  for  she  raised  her  hands  as  if  to  undo  a  blue  ribbon 
which  she  wore  around  her  neck.  She  was  unable  to  accomplish  her  pui^ 
pose,  but  Lady  Ashton  cut  the  ribbon  asunder,  and  detached  the  broken 
piece  of  gold,  which  Miss  Ashton  had  till  then  worn  concealed  in  her  bosom ; 
the  written  counterpart  of  the  loyers'  engagement  she  for  some  time  had 
had  in  her  own  possession.  With  a  haughty  curtsey  she  deliyered  both  to 
Ravenswood,  who  was  much  softened  when  he  took  the  piece  of  gold. 

"  And  she  oould  wear  it  thus,"  he  said  -*  speaking  to  himself —  "  could 
wear  it  in  her  yery  bosom — could  wear  it  next  to  her  heart — eyen  when  — 
But  complaint  ayails  not,"  he  said,  dashing  from  his  eye  the  tear  which  had 
gathered  in  it,  and  resuming  the  stem  composure  of  his  manner.  He  strode 
to  the  chimney,  and  threw  into  the  fire  the  paper  and  piece  of  gold,  stamp- 
ing upon  the  coals  with  the  heel  of  his  boot,  as  if  to  insure  their  destruc- 
tion. "  I  will  be  no  longer,"  he  then  said,  "  an  intruder  here — Your  eyil 
wishes  and  your  worse  offices.  Lady  Ashton,  I  will  only  return,  by  hoping 
these  will  be  your  last  machinations  against  your  daughter's  honour  an  3 
happiness.  —  And  to  you,  madam,"  he  said,  addressing  Lucy,  "I  hurt 
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Duthing  farther  to  say,  except  to  pray  to  God  that  you  may  not  become  a 
world's  wonder  for  this  act  of  wilful  and  deliberate  perjury."  —  Havinie 
littered  theae  words,  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  left  the  apartment. 

Sir  William  Ashton,  by  entreaty  and  authority,  had  detained  his  son  and 
Bucklaw  in  a  distant  part  of  the  castle,  in  order  to  prevent  their  again 
meeting  with  Ravenswood ;  but  as  the  Master  descended  the  great  staircase, 
Loekhard  delivered  him  a  billet,  signed  Sholto  Douglas  Ashton,  requesting 
io  know  where  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  would  be  heard  of  four  or  five 
days  from  hence,  as  the  writer  had  business  of  weight  to  settle  with  him,  so 
soon  as  an  important  family  event  had  taken  place. 

"  Tell  Colonel  Ashton,"  said  Ravenswood,  composedly,  "  I  shall  be  found 
at  Wolfs  Crag  when  his  leisure  serves  him." 

As  he  descended  the  outward  stair  which  led  from  the  terrace,  he  was 
interrupted  a  second  time  by  Craigengelt,  who,  on  the  part  of  his  principal, 
the  Laird  of  Bucklaw,  expressed  a  hope,  that  Ravenswood  would  not  leave 
Scotland  within  ten  days  at  least,  as  ne  had  both  former  and  recent  civil* 
ities  for  which  to  express  his  gratitude. 

"  Tell  your  master,"  said  Mvenswood,  fiercely,  "  to  choose  his  own  time. 
He  will  find  me  at  WolPs  Crag,  if  his  purpose  is  not  forestalled." 

**My  master  7"  replied  Craigengelt,  encouraged  by  seeing  Colonel  Ashton 
and  Bucklaw  at  the  bottom  of  the  terrace ;  "  give  me  leave  to  say,  I  know 
of  no  such  person  apon  earth,  nor  will  I  permit  such  language  to  be  used 
to  me !" 

"  Seek  yonr  master,  then,  in  hell !"  exclaimed  Ravenswood,  giving  way 
to  the  passion  he  hod  hitherto  restrained,  and  throwing  Craigengelt  from 
him  with  such  violence,  that  he  rolled  down  the  steps,  and  lay  senseless  at 
the  foot  of  them.  —  **  I  um  a  fi>ol,"  he  instantly  added,  '*  to  vent  my  passion 
upon  a  caitiff  so  wort  hi  >9S.'' 

He  then  mounted  his  horse,  which  at  his  arrival  he  had  secnred  to  a  balus- 
trade in  front  of  the  castle,  rode  very  slowly  past  Bucklaw  and  Colonel 
Ashton,  raising  his  hat  as  he  passed  each,  and  looking  in  their  faces  steadily 
while  he  offer^  this  mute  salutation;  which  was  returned  by  both  with  the 
same  stern  gravity.  Ravisnswood  walked  on  with  equal  deliberation  until 
be  reached  the  head  of  the  avenue,  as  if  to  show  that  he  rather  courted  than 
avoided  interruption.  When  he  had  passed  the  upper  gate,  he  turned  his 
horse,  and  looked  at  the  castle  with  a  fixed  eye ;  then  set  spurs  to  his  good 
•teed,  and  departed  with  the  speed  of  a  demon  dismissed  by  the  exorcist. 


^»^^^»^^^^^^^^»%*v»«v^<^^»V>»v^%/^N»w^^^ 


Who  oomM  ftiNn  th«  bridal  chamber  f 
It  is  Aznal,  tha  aogal  of  daath. 

Thauaba. 

ArTER  the  dreadful  scene  that  had  taken  place  at  the  castle,  Lucy  was 
transported  to  her  own  chamber,  where  she  remained  for  some  time  in  a 
state  of  absolute  stupor.  Yet  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  day, 
the  seemed  to  have  recovered,  not  merely  her  spirits  and  resolution,  but  a 
sort  of  flighty  levity,  that  was  foreign  to  her  character  and  situation,  and 
which  was  at  times  checquered  by  fits  of  deep  silence  and  melancholy,  and 
of  capricious  pettishness.  Lady  Ashton  became  much  alarmed,  and  con- 
tulted  the  family  physicians.  But  as  her  pulse  indicated  no  change,  ihey 
aottld  only  say  that  ^le  disease  was  on  the  spirits,  and  recommended  gentM 
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oxeroitfo  and  amusement.  Miss  Ashton  never  alluded  to  what  passea  in  the 
atat-o-room.  It  seemed  doubtful  even  if  she  was  conscious  of  it,  for  she  was 
often  observed  to  raise  her  hands  to  her  neck,  as  if  in  search  of  the  ribbon 
that  had  been  taken  from  it,  and  mutter,  in  sui^rise  and  discontent^  when 
she  could  not  find  it,  **  It  was  the  link  that  bound  me  to  life.'' 

Notwithstanding  all  these  remarkable  symptoms,  Lady  Ashton  was  too 
deeply  pledged  to  delay  her  daughter's  marr'm;;e  even  in  her  present  state 
of  healtn.  It  cost  her  much  trouble  to  keep  up  the  fair  side  oi  appearances 
towards  Buoklaw.  She  was  well  aware,  that  if  he  once  saw  any  reluctance 
on  her  daughter's  part,  he  would  break  off. the  treaty,  to  her  great  personal 
shame  and  dishonour.  She  therefore  resolved,  that,  if  Lucy  continued 
passive,  the  marriage  should  take  place  upon  the  day  that  had  been  pre- 
viously fixed,  trusting  that  a  change  of  place,  of  situation,  and  of  character, 
would  operate  a  more  speedy  and  effectual  cure  upon  the  unsettled  spirita 
of  her  daughter,  than  could  be  attained  by  the  slow  measures  whicn  the 
medical  men  recommended.  Sir  William  Ashton's  views  of  family  aggran- 
dizement, and  his  desire  to  strengthen  himself  aj^inst  the  measures  of  the 
Marquis  of  A  ,  readily  induced  him  to  acquiesce  in  what  be  could  not 
have  perhaps  resisted  if  willing  to  do  so.  As  for  the  young  men,  Bucklaw 
and  dolonel  Ashton,  they  protested,  that  after  what  had  happened,  it  would 
be  most  dishonourable  to  postpone  for  a  single  hour  the  time  appointed  for 
the  marriage,  as  it  would  be  generally  ascribed  to  their  being  intimidated 
by  the  intrusive  visit  and  threats  of  Kavenswood. 

Bucklaw  would  indeed  have  been  incapable  of  such  precipitation,  had  he 
been  aware  of  the  state  of  Miss  Ashton 's  health,  or  rather  of  her  mind. 
But  custom,  upon  these  occasions,  permitted  only  brief  and  sparing  inter- 
course between  the  bridegroom  and  the  betrothed ;  a  circumstance  so  well 
improved  bv  Lady  Ashton,  that  Bucklaw  neither  saw  nor  suspected  the 
re«d  state  of  the  health  and  feelings  of  his  unhappy  bride. 

On  the  eve  .of  the  bridal  day,  Xucy  appeared  to  have  one  of  her  fits  of 
levity,  and  surveyed  with  a  degree  of  girlish  interest,  the  various  prepara- 
tions of  dress,  Ac,  Ac.,  which  the  diffefent  members  of  the  family  had  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion. 

The  morning  dawned  bright  and  cheerily.  The  bridal  guests  assembled 
in  gallant  troops  from  distant  quarters.  Not  only  the  relations  of  Sir 
William  Ashton,  and  the  still  more  dignified  connections  of  his  lady, 
together  with  the  numerous  kinsmen  and  allies  of  the  bridegroom,  were 
present  upon  this  joyful  ceremony,  gallantly  mounted,  arrayed,  and 
caparisoned,  but  almost  every  Presbyterian  family  of  distinction,  within 
fifty  miles,  made  a  point  of  attendance  upon  an  occasion  which  was  con- 
sidered as  ^ving  a  sort  of  triumph  over  the  Marquis  of  A ,  in  the 

person  of  his  kinsman.  Splendid  refreshments  awaited  the  guests  on  their 
arrival,  and  after  these  were  finished,  the  crv  was  to  horse.  The  bride  was 
led  forth  betwixt  her  brother  Ilenrv  and  her  mother.  Her  gaiety  of  tlie 
preceding  day  had  given  rise  to  a  deep  shade  of  melancholy,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  misbecome  an  occasion  so  momentous.  There  was  a  light  in 
her  eyes,  and  a  colour  in  her  cheek,  which  had  not  been  kindled  for  many 
a  day,  and  which,  joined  to  her  great  beauty,  and  the  splendour  of  her 
dress,  occasioned  her  entrance  to  be  greeted  with  an  universal  murmur  of 
applause,  in  which  even  the  ladies  could  not  refrain  from  joining.  While 
ihe  cavalcade  were  getting  to  horse.  Sir  William  Ashton,  a  man  of  peace 
and  of  form,  censured  his  son  Henry  for  having  begirt  himself  with  a 
military  sword  of  preposterous  length,  belonging  to  his  brother,  Colonel 
Ashton. 

**  If  you  must  have  a  weapon,"  he  said,  **  upon  such  a  peaceful  occasion, 
why  did  you  not  use  the  short  poniard  sent  from  Edinburgh  on  purpose  V^ 

The  boy  vindicated  himself,  oy  saying  it  was  lost. 

'*  Tou  put  it  out  of  the  way  yourself,  I  suppose,"  said  his  fiither,  **  o«l 
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if  arabmon  to  wear  thai  prepoeterous  thing,  which  might  have  eeired  Sii 
W^illiam  Wallace — Bat  never  mind,  get  to  horse  now,  and  take  care  of 
your  sister." 

The  boy  did  so,  and  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  gallant  train.  At 
the  time,  he  was  too  full  of  nis  own  appearance,  his  sword,  his  laoed  cloak, 
his  feathered  hat,  and  his  managed  horse,  to  pay  much  regard  to  any  tbmg 
else ;  but  he  afterwards  remembered  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  that  when 
the  hand  of  his  sister,  by  which  she  supported  herself  on  the  pillion  behind 
him,  touched  his  own,  it  felt  as  wet  and  oold  as  sepulchral  marble. 

Glancing  wide  over  hill  and  dale,  the  fair  bridal  procession  at  last  reached 
the  parish  church,  which  the^  nearly  filled ;  for,  besides  domestics,  above  a 
hundred  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  present  upon  the  occasion.  The  mar* 
riage  ceremony  was  performed  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Presbyterian 
persuasion,  to  which  Bucklaw  of  late  had  judged  it  propter  to  conform. 

On  the  outside  of  the  church,  a  liberal  dole  was  aistributed  to  the  poor 
of  the  neighbooriDg  parishes,  under  the  direction  of  Johnny  Mortsheugh, 
who  had  lately  been  promoted  from  his  desolate  quarters  at  the  Hermitage, 
to  fill  the  more  eligible  situation  of  sexton  at  the  parish  church  of  Ravens 
irood.  Dame  Qourlay,  with  two  of  her  contemporaries,  the  same  who 
assisted  at  Alice's  late-wake,  seated  apart  upon  a  fiat  monument  or  tknmgl^ 
triane,  sate  enviously  comparing  the  snares  which  had  been  allotted  to  them 
in  dividing  the  dole. 

''Johnny  Mortsheugh,"  said  Annie  Winnie,  "might  hae  minded  auld 
lang  svne,  and  thought  of  his  auld  kimmers,  for  as  braw  as  he  is  with  his 
new  black  coat.  I  mo  gotten  but  five  herring;  instead  o'  sax,  and  this  diraa 
look  like  a  gnde  saxpennys,  and  I  daresay  this  bit  morsel  o'  beef  is  an  unoe 
lighter  than  ony  that's  been  dealt  round ;  and  it's  a  bit  o'  the  tenony  hough, 
mair  by  token  that  yours,  Maggie,  is  out  o'  the  back  se^." 

"  Mine,  quo'  she  f"  mumbled  the  paralytic  hag,  '*  mine  is  half  banes,  I 
trow.  If  grit  folk  gie  poor  bodies  ony  thing  for  coming  to  their  weddings 
and  burials,  it  suld  oe  something  that  wad  do  them  gude,  I  think." 

''Their  giits,"  said  Ailsie  Qourlay,  "are  dealt  for  nae  love  of  us—- nor 
•nt  of  respect  for  whether  we  feed  or  starve.  They  wad  gie  as  whins tanes 
for  loaves,  if  it  would  serve  their  ain  vanity,  and  yet  they  expect  us  to  be 
as  gratefu',  as  they  ca'  it,  as  if  they  served  us  for  true  love  ana  liking." 

"  And  that's  truly  said,"  answered  her  companion. 

"But,  Ailsie  Gourlay,  ye're  the  auldest  o' us  three,  did  ye  ever  see  a 
mair  grand  bridal  f " 

"  1  winna  say  that  I  have,"  answered  the  hag ;  "  but  I  think  soon  to  see 
as  braw  a  burial." 

"  And  that  wad  please  me  as  weel,"  said  Annie  Winnie ;  "  for  there's  as 
large  a  dole,  and  folk  are  no  obliged  to  gim  and  laugh,  and  mak  murgeons, 
and  wish  joy  to  these  hellicat  quality,  that  lord  it  ower  us  like  brute  beasts. 
I  like  to  pack  the  dead^lole  in  my  lap,  and  rin  ower  my  auld  rhyme,— 


*  Mr  loQf  In  rojr  lap,  1117  pemif  in  mjr  pnrn, 
Tbua  art  ns'er  th«  bettor,  and  I'm  ne'er  tl 


the  worn.'*'* 


*'  That's  right,  Annie,"  said  the  paralytic  woman ;  "  Qod  send  us  a  green 
Tule  and  a  fat  kirkyard  I" 

"Bud  wad  like  to  ken,  Lucky  Qourlay,  for  ye're  the  auldest  and  wisent 
amang  us,  whilk  o'  these  revellers'  turns  it  will  be  to  be  streekit  first?" 

"  D'ye  see  yon  dandilly  maiden,"  said  Dame  Quurby,  "  a  glistening  wi' 
pud  and  jewels,  that  they  are  lifting  up  on  the  white  horse  behind  that 
harebrained  callant  in  scarlet,  wi'  the  lang  sword  at  his  side?" 

"  But  that's  the  bride !"  said  her  companion,  her  cold  heart  touched  with 

*  Remnnld  Scott  lells  uf  an  uU)  woman  who  performed  m>  many  curea  bjr  meana  of  a  charm,  that  shn  naa 
•nqiaoled  i<  wtiebrraft.  Her  Nitaie  of  prHCtim  beiuir  inquireil  iniu.  it  waa  fiiuml,  that  ihe  i^Lt  fee  wbk-h 
«i«  wciukl  acceiit  uf.  waa  a  Umf  of  bread  and  a  ativer  penujr;  and  UuU  Uie  pirteat  o^immi  vnl  <vbicli  Mt» 
«iDQrht  «o  ttmny  eorea,  waa  Ihr  docgrel  eoaplet  in  Uie  tezL 
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some  sort  of  compassion ;  "  that's  the  very  bride  heraell  I    £h,  whow ! 
young,  sae  braw,  and  sae  bonny— and  is  her  time  sae  short  ?" 

**I  toll  ye/'  said  the  sibyl,  "her  winding-sheet  is  ap  as  high  as  her 
throat  already,  believe  it  wha  list  Her  sand  has  bat  few  grains  to  ri^ 
out,  and  nae  wonder — they've  been  weel  shaken.  The  leaves  are  withering 
fast  on  the  trees,  but  she'll  never  see  the  Martinmas  wind  gar  them  danoa 
in  swirls  like  the  fairy  rings." 

*'  Ye  waited  on  her  for  a  quarter,"  said  the  paralytic  woman,  **  and  gd 
twa  red  pieces,  or  I  am  far  beguiled." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  answered  Ailsie,  with  a  bitter  grin ;  *'  And  Sir  William  Ashtoo 
promised  me  a  bonny  red  gown  to  the  boot  o'  that  ^  a  stake,  and  a  chain, 
and  a  tar  barrel,  lass  1 — what  think  ye  o'  that  for  a  propine  ?— -for  being  up 
early  and  doun  late  for  fourscore  nights  and  mair  wi'  his  dwining  daughter. 
But  he  may  keep  it  for  his  ain  leddy  cummers." 

**  I  hae  heard  a  sough,"  said  Annie  Winnie,  "  as  if  Leddy  Ashton  was 
nae  canny  body." 

"  D'ye  see  her  yonder,"  said  Dame  Gourlay,  "  as  she  pranoes  on  her  grey 
gelding  out  at  the  kirkyard  7 — there's  miur  o'  utter  deevilry  in  that  woman, 
as  brave  and  fair-fashioned  as  she  rides  yonder,  than  in  a'  the  Scotch  witches 
that  ever  flew  by  moonlight  ower  North-Berwick  Law." 

"What's  that  ye  say  about  witches,  ye  damned  hags?"  said  Johnny 
Mortsheugh ;  **  are  ye  casting  yer  cantnps  in  the  very  kirkyard,  to  mis- 
chief the  bride  and  bridegroom  t  Get  awa  hame,  for  if  I  tak  my  souple 
t'ye,  I'll  gar  ye  find  the  road  faster  than  ye  wad  like." 

**  Hech,  sirs  1"  answered  Ailsie  Gourlay ;  "  how  bra'  are  we  wi'  our  new 
black  coat  and  our  weel-pouthered  head,  as  if  we  had  never  ken'd  hunger 
nor  thirst  oursells !  and  we'll  be  screwing  up  our  bit  fiddle,  doubtless,  in  the 
ha'  the  night,  amans  a'  the  other  elbo'-jiggers  for  miles  round.  Let's  see 
if  the  pins  baud,  Johnny — ^that's  a',  lad." 

**I  take  ye  a'  to  witness,  gude  people,"  said  Mortsheugh,  "that  she 
threatens  me  wi'  mischief,  and  forespeaks  me.  If  ony  thing  but  gude 
happens  to  me  or  my  fiddle  this  night,  I'll  make  it  the  blackest  night's  job 
she  ever  stirred  in.  I'll  hae  her  before  Presbytery  and  Synod — I'm  hau  a 
minister  mvsell,  now  that  I  am  a  bedral  in  an  inhabited  parish." 

Although  the  mutual  hatred  betwixt  these  hags  and  the  rest  of  mankind 
had  steeled  their  hearts  against  all  impressions  of  festivity,  this  was  by  no 
means  the  case  with  the  multitude  at  large. — The  8plen<K»ur  of  the  bridal 
retinue — the  gay  dresses — the  spirited  horses — the  olithesome  appearance 
of  the  handsome  women  and  gallant  gentlemen  assembled  upon  tne  occa- 
sion, had  the  usual  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  populace.  The  repeated 
shouts  of  "  Ashton  and  Bucklaw  for  ever  I" — the  discharge  of  pistols,  guns, 
and  musketoons,  to  give  what  was  called  the  bridal-^hot,  evinced  the  int^ 
rest  the  people  took  in  the  occasion  of  the  cavalcade,  as  they  accompanied 
it  upon  their  return  to  the  castle.  If  there  was  here  and  there  an  elder 
peasant  or  his  wife  who  sneered  at  the  pomp  of  the  upstart  family,  and  re- 
membered the  days  of  the  long-descended  Ravenswoods,  even  thev,  attracted 
by  the  plentiful  cheer  which  the  castle  that  day  afforded  to  ricn  and  poor, 
held  their  way  thither,  and  acknowledged,  notwithstanding  their  prejuaices, 
the  influence  of  FAmphitrion  <m  Von  dine. 

Thus  accompanied  with  the  attendance  both  of  rich  and  poor,  Lucy 
returned  to  her  father's  house.  Bucklaw  uited  his  privilege  of  riding  next 
to  the  bride,  hut,  new  to  such  a  situation,  rather  endeavoured  to  attract 
attention  by  the  display  of  his  person  and  horsemanship,  than  by  any 
attempt  to  address  her  in  private.  They  reached  the  castle  in  safety,  amid 
%  thousand  joyous  acclamations. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  weddings  of  ancient  days  were  celebrated  with 
%  festive  publicity  rejected  bv  the  delicacy  of  mo<]ern  times.  The  marriajve- 
guests,  on  the  present  occasion,  were  reg^ed  with  a  banquet  of  unbounikd 
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proTumon,  the  relics  of  which,  after  the  domestics  had  feasted  in  th*lr  turn, 
were  distrihuted  among  the  shouting  crowd,  with  as  many  barrels  of  ale  as 
made  the  hilarity  without,  correspond  to  that  within  the  castle.  The  gen- 
tlemen, according  to  the  fkshion  of  the  times,  indulged,  for  the  most  part, 
in  deop  draughts  of  the  richest  wines,  while  the  ladies,  prepared  for  the 
ball  which  always  closed  a  bridal  entertainment,  impatiently  expected  their 
arrival  in  the  state  gallery.  At  length  the  social  party  broke  up  at  a  late 
hour,  and  the  gentlemen  crowded  into  the  saloon,  where,  enlivened  by  wine 
and  the  joyful  occasion,  they  laid  aside  their  swords,  and  handed  their  im- 
patient partners  to  the  floor.  The  music  already  rung  from  the  gallery, 
along  the  fretted  roof  of  the  ancient  state  apartment.  According  to  strict 
etiquette,  the  bride  ought  to  have  opened  the  ball,  but  Lady  Ashton,  making 
an  apology  on  account  of  her  daughter's  health,  offered  her  own  hand  to 
Bucklaw  as  substitute  for  her  daughter's. 

But  as  Lady  Ashton  raised  her  head  gracefully,  expecting  the  strain  at 
which  she  was  to  begin  the  dance,  she  was  so  much  struck  by  an  unexpected 
alteration  in  the  ornaments  of  the  apartment,  that  she  was  surprised  into 
an  exclamation, — "Who  has  dared  to  change  the  pictures?'' 

All  looked  up,  and  those  who  knew  the  usual  state  of  the  apartment 
observed,  with  surprise,  that  the  picture  of  Sir  William  Ash  ton's  father  was 
removed  from  its  place,  and  in  its  stead  that  of  old  Sir  Malise  Ravenswood 
seemed  to  frown  wrath  and  vengeance  upon  the  party  assembled  below. 
The  exchange  must  have  been  made  while  the  apartments  were  empty,  but 
had  not  been  observed  until  the  torches  and  lights  in  the  sconces  were 
kindled  for  the  ball.  The  haughty  and  heated  spirits  of  the  gentlemen  led 
them  to  demand  an  immediate  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  what  they  deemed 
an  affront  to  their  host '  and  to  themselves ;  but  Lady  Ashton,  recovering 
herself,  paA^^ed  it  over  as  the  freak  of  a  crazy  wench  who  was  maintained 
about  the  castle,  and  whose  susceptible  imagination  had  been  observed  to  be 
much  affected  by  the  stories  which  Dame  Gourlay  delighted  to  tell  concerning 
'*  the  former  family,"  so  Lady  Ashton  named  the  Kavonswoods.  The  ob- 
noxious picture  was  immediately  removed,  and  the  ball  was  opened  by  Lady 
Ashton,  with  a  grace  and  dignity  which  supplied  the  charms  of  youth,  and 
almost  verified  the  extravagant  encomiums  of  the  elder  part  of  the  com- 
pany, who  extolled  her  peHbrmance  as  far  exceeding  the  dancing  of  the 
rising  generation. 

When  Lady  Ashton  sat  down,  she  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  her 
daughter  had  left  the  apartment,  and  she  herself  followed,  eager  to  obviate 
any  impression  which  might  have  been  made  upon  her  nerves  by  an  inct* 
dent  so  likely  to  affect  them  as  the  mysterious  trannposition  of  the  portraits. 
Apparently  she  found  her  apprehensions  groundless,  for  she  returned  in 
about  an  hour,  and  whisperea  the  bridegroom,  who  extricated  hinisolf  from 
the  dancers,  and  vanished  from  the  apartment.  The  instruments  now 
played  their  loudest  strains  —  the  dancers  pursued  their  exercise  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  youth,  mirth,  and  high  spirits,  when  a  cry  was 
heard  so  shrill  and  piercing,  as  at  once  to  arrest  the  dance  and  the  music. 
All  stood  motionless ;  but  when  the  yell  was  again  repeated,  Colonel  Ashton 
snatched  a  torch  from  the  sconce,  and  demanding  the  key  of  the  bridal 
ehamber  from  Henry,  to  whom,  as  bride's-man,  it  had  been  intrusted, 
rushed  thither,  followed  by  Sir  William  and  Lady  Ashton,  and  one  or  two 
others,  near  relations  of  the  family.  The  bridal  guests  waited  their  return 
in  stupified  amazement. 

Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  apartment.  Colonel  Ashton  knocked  and  called, 
but  received  no  answer  except  stifle<l  groans.  He  hesitated  no  longer  to 
open  the  door  of  the  apartment,  in  which  he  found  opposition  from  some- 
thing which  lay  against  it.  When  he  had  succeoded  in  op«;ning  it,  the 
*K)dy  of  the  bridegroom  was  found  lying  on  the  throshold  of  the  bridal 
sharober,  and  all  around  was  flooded  with  bl(K>d.     A  cry  of  snr%fAaH  aui 
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horror  was  raised  by  all  present ;  and  the  company,  excited  by  this  nen 
alarm,  began  to  rush  tumultuously  towards  the  sleeping  apartment.  Oolo 
nel  Ashton,  first  whispering  to  his  mother, — *' Search  fur  her — she  ha» 
murdered  him!"  drew  his  sword,  planted  himself  in  the  passage,  ani 
declared  he  would  suffer  no  man  to  pass  excepting  the  clergyman,  and  % 
medical  person  present.  By  their  assistance,  BuckTaw,  who  still  breathed 
was  raised  from  the  ground,  and  transported  to  another  apartment,  wherf 
his  friends,  full  of  suspicion  and  murmuring,  assembled  round  him  to  leant 
the  opinion  of  the  surgeon. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Lady  Ashton,  her  husband,  and  their  assistants,  in 
vain  sought  Lucy  in  the  bridal  bed  and  in  the  chamber.  There  was  no 
private  paissage  from  the  room,  and  they  began  to  think  that  she  must  haT« 
thrown  herself  from  the  window,  when  one  of  the  company,  holding  his 
torch  lower  than  the  rest,  discovered  something  white  in  the  corner  of  the 
great  old-fashioned  chimney  of  the  apartment.  Here  they  found  the  unfor- 
tunate girl,  seated,  or  rather  couched  like  a  hare  upon  its  form  —  her  headr 
gear  dishevelled ;  her  nightrclothes  torn  and  dabbled  with  blood, — her  eyes 
glazed,  and  her  features  convulsed  into  a  wild  paroxysm  of  insanity.  When 
she  saw  herself  discovered,  she  gibbered,  made  mouths,  and  pointed  at  them 
with  her  bloody  fingers,  with  the  frantic  gestures  of  an  exulting  demoniac. 

Female  assistance  was  now  hastily  summoned ;  the  unhappy  bride  war 
overpowered,  not  without  the  use  of  some  force.  As  they  carried  her  over 
the  threshold,  she  looked  down,  and  uttered  the  only  articulate  words  that 
she  had  yet  spoken,  saying,  with  a  sort  of  grinning  exultation,  "  So,  you 
have  ta'en  up  your  bonny  bridegroom  ?"  She  was  by  the  shuddering  assist 
ants  conveyed  to  another  and  more  retired  apartment,  where  she  was  secured 
as  her  situation  required,  and  closely  watcned.  The  unutterable  agony  of 
the  parents — the  horror  ^nd  confusion  of  all  who  were  in  the  castle — the 
fury  of  contending  passions  between  the  friends  of  the  different  parties, 
passions  augmented  by  previous  intemperance,  surpass  descri|>tion. 

The  surgeon  was  tiie  nrst  who  obtained  something  like  a  patient  hearing ; 
he  pronounced  that  the  wound  of  Buck  law,  though  severe  and  dangerous, 
was  by  no  means  fatal,  but  might  readily  be  rendered  so  by  disturbauoe 
and  hasty  removal.  This  silenced  the  numerous  party  of  Bucklaw's  friends, 
who  had  previously  insisted  that  he  should,  at  all  rates,  be  transported  from 
the  castle  to  the  nearest  of  their  houses.  They  still  demandeci,  however, 
that,  in  consideration  of  what  had  happened,  four  of  their  number  should 
remain  to  watch  over  the  sick-bed  of  their  friend,  and  that  a  suitable  number 
of  their  domestics,  well  armed,  should  also  remain  in  the  castle.  This  con* 
dition  being  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Ashton  and  his  father,  the 
rest  of  the  bridegroom's  friends  left  the  castle,  notwithstanding  the  hour  and 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  cares  of  the  medical  man  were  next  em- 
ployed in  behalf  of  Miss  Ashton,  whom  he  pronounced  to  be  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous state.  Farther  medical  assistance  was  immediately  summoned.  All 
night  she  remained  delirious.  On  the  morning,  she  fell  into  a  state  of  abso- 
lute insensibility.  The  next  evening,  the  physicians  said,  would  be  the 
crisis  of  her  malady.  It  proved  so ;  for  although  she  awoke  from  her  trance 
with  some  appearance  or  calmness,  and  suffered  her  night-clothes  to  be 
changed,  or  put  in  order,  yet  so  soon  as  she  put  her  hand  to  her  neck,  as 
if  to  search  mr  the  fatal  blue  ribbon,  a  tide  of  recollections  seemed  to  rush 
upon  her,  which  her  mind  and  body  were  alike  incapable  of  bearing.  Con- 
vulsion followed  convulsion,  till  they  closed  in  death,  without  her  being 
able  to  utter  a  word  explanatory  of  the  fatal  scene. 

The  provincial  judge  of  the  district  arrived  the  day  after  tlie  young  lady 
had  expired,  and  executed,  though  with  all  possible  delicacy  to  the  afilicted 
family,  the  painful  duty  of  inquiring  into  this  fatal  transaction.  But  theni 
ocmrred  nothing  to  explain  the  general  hypothesis,  that  the  bride,  in  a 
ill  ideu  fit  of  insanity,  had  stabbed  the  bridegroom  at  the  threshold  of  the 
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MftrtiHont.  The  fatal  weapon  was  found  in  the  chamber,  smeared  with 
blood.  It  IK  (49  the  same  poniard  which  Henry  should  have  worn  on  the 
wedding-day,  and  which  his  unhappy  sifter  had  probably  contrived  to 
•ecrete  on  the  preceding  evening,  when  it  had  been  shown  to  her  among 
other  articles  of  preparation  for  &e  wedding. 

The  friends  of  Bueklaw  expected  that  on  his  recovery  he  would  throw 
some  light  upon  this  dark  storr,  and  eagerly  pressed  him  with  inquiries, 
which  UiT  some  time  be  evaded  under  pretext  of  weakness.  When,  how- 
ever, he  bad  been  transported  to  his  own  house,  and  was  considered  as  in  a 
state  of  convalescence,  he  assembled  those  persons,  both  male  and  female, 
who  had  considered  themselves  as  entitled  to  press  him  on  the  subject,  and 
returned  them  thanks  for  the  interest  they  had  exhibited  in  his  behalf,  and 
their  offers  of  adherence  and  support  **  I  wish  you  all,"  he  said,  **  my 
friends,  to  understand,  however,  tnat  I  have  neither  story  to  tell,  nor  injuries 
to  avenge.  If  a  lady  shall  question  me  henceforward  upon  the  incidents 
of  that  unhappy  night,  I  shall  remain  silent,  and  in  future  consider  her  as 
one  who  has  shown  herself  desirous  to  break  off  her  friendship  with  mo.; 
in  a  word,  I  will  never  speak  to  her  ajrain.  But  if  a  gentleman  shall  ask 
me  the  same  question,  I  shall  regard  the  incivility  as  equivalent  to  an  invi- 
tation to  meet  him  in  the  Duke's  Walk,*  and  I  expect  that  he  will  rule  him- 
self accordingly."  * 

A  declaration  so  decisive  admitted  no  commentary ;  and  it  was  soon  after 
seen  that  Bueklaw  had  arisen  from  the  bed  of  sickness  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man  than  he  had  hitherto  shown  himself.  He  dismissed  Craizengclt  from 
his  society,  but  not  without  such  a  provision  as,  if  well  employed,  might 
secure  him  against  indigence,  and  against  temptation. 

Buoklaw  afterwards  went  abroad  and  never  returned  to  Scotland ;  nor 
was  he  known  ever  to  hint  at  the  circumstances  attending  his  fatal  mar 
riage.  By  many  readers  this  may  be  deemed  overs trainea,  romantic,  and 
composed  by  the  wild  imagination  of  an  author,  desirous  of  gratifying  the 
popular  appetite  for  the  horrible ;  but  those  who  are  read  in  the  pnvate 
nuiiily  history  of  Scotland  during  the  period  in  which  the  scene  is  laid,  will 
readily  discover,  through  the  disguise  of  borrowed  names  and  added  iuci- 
dents,  the  leading  particulars  of  an  ower  trui  tale. 


CjjBjihr  tilt  €jiirti|-/iftlr, 

WkoM  miBdli  to  nnftled,  and  his  hMit  to  hftid, 

Tbiil  would  atit,  when  ibis  liuge  nnhap  was  hnM4, 

To  Ut*  utmuit  note  of  aorrow  set  their  aoaf. 

To  M«  a  gallant,  with  ao  great  a  grace. 

6a  BuddMiljr  oathouglit  oo,  ao  o'erthrown, 

AihI  ao  to  pensh,  in  ao  poor  a  place, 

Bj  too  raah  raluig  in  a  ground  unknown  1 

Pom  IN  NuDST's  IIbuldbt,  VcL  IL 

We  have  anticipated  the  course  of  time  to  mention  Bucklaw's  recovery 
and  fate,  that  we  might  not  interrupt  the  detail  of  events  which  succeeded 
the  funeral  of  the  unfortunate  Lucy  Ashton.  This  melancholy  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  misty  dawn  of  an  autumnal  morning,  with  such  mode- 
rate attendance  and  ceremony  as  could  not  possibly  be  dispensed  with.  A 
very  few  of  the  nearest  relations  attended  her  body  to  th.^  same  churchyard 

M    "   •  I  I      ■  I  ■         I         ■  ■  ■     ■  ■  ■■!■■■  »J 

*  A  walk  in  the  vicinity  uf  Holyruud-houae.  au  called,  becauae  dfti^n  fnHiuetitetl  Ir  the  THike  of  York,  afler 
ararda  Jmukw  tl.,  diiriiia  liia  retudence  Jii  SiouUund.  It  wnt  Hmt  n  U>iue  liuut  ibe  usuid  plari  of  reiMlasvuna  fc* 
•tttling  aHauia  uf  kjuuur. 
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to  which  she  had  lately  been  led  as  a  bride,  with  as  little  free  will,  per^ia^ 
as  could  be  d<»w  testified  by  her  lifele88  and  passive  remains.  An  aisl* 
adjacent  to  the  church  had  been  fitted  up  bj  Sir  William  Ashton  as  a  family 
cemetery ;  and  here,  in  a  coffin  bearing  neither  name  nor  date,  were  con- 
signed to  dust  the  remains  of  what  was  once  loTely,  beautiful,  and  innocent 
though  exasperated  to  freniy  by  a  long  tract  of  unremitting  persecution. 
While  the  mourners  were  busy  in  the  vault,  the  three  villajre  hags,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  unwonted  earliness  of  the  hour,  had  snuffed  the  carrion 
like  vultures,  were  seated  on  the  **  througb-stane,"  and  engaged  in  their 
wonted  unhallowed  conference. 

'*  Did  not  I  say,"  said  Dame  Goarlay,  **  that  the  braw  bridal  would  be 
followed  by  as  braw  a  funeral  ?" 

"  I  think,"  answered  Dame  Winnie,  *'  there's  little  bravery  at  it ;  neithei 
meat  nor  drink,  and  just  a  wheen  silver  tippences  to  the  poor  folk ;  it  was 
little  worth  while  to  come  sae  far  road  for  sae  sma'  profit,  and  us  sae  frail." 

**  Out,  vnretch  1"  replied  Dame  Oourlay,  **  can  a'  the  dainties  they  could 
gie  us  be  half  sae  sweet  as  this  hour's  vengeance  ?  There  they  are  that 
were  capering  on  their  prancing  nags  four  days  since,  and  they  are  now 
ganging  as  drei^h  and  sober  as  ourscils  the  day.  They  were  a'  glistening 
wi'  gowd  and  silver — they're  now  as  black  as  the  crook.  And  Miss  Luc^ 
Ashton,  that  grudged  when  an  honest  woman  canle  near  her,  a  taid  may  sit 
on  her  coffin  the  day,  and  she  can  never  scunner  when  he  croaks.  And 
Lady  Ashton  has  hell-fire  burning  in  her  breast  by  this  time ;  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam, wi'  his  gibbets,  and  his  faggots,  and  his  chains,  how  likes  he  the 
witcheries  of  his  ain  dwelling-house  ?" 

"  And  is  it  true,  then,"  mumbled  the  paralytic  wretch,  "  that  the  bride 
was  trailed  out  of  her  bed  and  up  the  chimley  by  evil  spirits,  and  that  the 
bridegroom's  face  was  vrrung  round  ahint  him  7*' 

"  le  needna  care  wha  dia  it,  or  how  it  was  done,"  said  Ailsie  Gourlay ; 
"  but  I'll  uphaud  it  for  nae  stickit*  job,  and  that  the  lairds  and  leddies  ken 
weel  this  day." 

"  And  was  it  true,"  said  Annie  Winnie,  "  sin  ye  ken  sae  mnokle  about  it, 
that  the  picture  of  Auld  Sir  Malise  Ravenswood  came  down  on  the  ha'  floor 
and  led  out  the  brawl  before  them  a'  7" 

'*  Na,"  said  Ailsie ;  **  but  into  the  ha'  came  the  picture — and  I  ken  woel 
how  it  came  there  —  to  gie  them  a  warning  that  pride  would  get  a  fa'.  But 
there's  as  queer  a  ploy,  cummers,  as  ony  o'  thae,  that's  gaun  on  even  now 
in  the  burial  vault  yonder  —  ye  saw  twall  mourners,  wr  crape  and  cloak, 
gang  down  the  steps  pair  and  pair?" 

'*  What  should  ail  us  to  see  them  ?"  said  the  one  old  woman. 

*'  I  counted  them,"  said  the  other,  with  the  eagerness  of  a  person  to  whom 
the  spectacle  had  afforded  too  much  interest  to  be  viewed  with  indifference. 

'*  But  ye  did  not  see,"  said  Ailsie,  exulting  in  her  superior  observation, 
"  that  there's  a  thirteenth  amang  them  that  they  ken  naething  about ;  and, 
if  auld  fruits  say  true,  there's  ane  o'  that  company  that'll  no  be  lang  for  this 
warld.  But  come  awa,  cummers ;  if  we  bide  here,  I'se  warrant  we  get  the 
wy  te  o'  whatever  ill  comes  of  it,  and  that  gude  will  come  of  it  nane  <?  them 
need  ever  think  to  see." 

And  thus,  croaking  like  the  ravens  when  they  anticipate  pestilence,  the 
ftll-boding  sybils  withdrew  from  the  churchyard. 

In  fact,  the  mourners,  when  the  service  of  interment  was  ended,  discovered 
that  there  was  amon^  them  one  more  than  the  invited  number,  and  the 
remark  was  communicated  in  whispers  to  each  other.  The  suspicion  fell 
Qpon  a  figure,  which,  muffled  in  the  same  deep  mourning  with  uie  others, 
wa3  reclined,  almost  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  against  one  of  tlie  pillars  of 
the  sepulchral  vault.    The  relatives  of  the  Ashton  family  were  expressing 
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in  wUispera  their  surprise  and  displeasare  at  the  intmeion,  when  they  were 
interrapted  by  Colonel  Ashton,  wdo,  in  his  father's  absence,  acted  as  p.l> 
cipal  mourner.  **  I  know,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper,  '*  who  this  person  is ,  he 
has,  or  shall  soon  have,  as  deep  cause  of  mourning  as  ourselves— leave  me 
to  deal  with  him,  and  do  not  disturb  the  ceremony  by  unnecessarv  expo- 
sure." So  sayinff,  he  separated  himself  from  the  ^roap  of  his  relations, 
sjid  takinff  the  unknown  mourner  by  the  cloak,  he  said  to  him,  in  a  tone  of 
euppressed  emotion,  "  Follow  me." 

Tne  stranger,  as  if  starting  from  a  trance  at  the  sound  of  his  voices 
mechanically  obeyed,  and  they  ascended  the  broken  ruinous  stair  which  led 
from  the  sepulchre  into  the  churchvard.  The  other  mourners  followed,  but 
remained  grouped  together  at  the  door  of  the  vault,  watching  with  anxiety 
the  motions  of  Colonel  Ashton  and  the  stranger,  who  now  appeared  to  be 
in  close  conference  beneath  the  shade  of  a  yew-tree,  in  the  most  remote  part 
of  the  burial-ground.  ' 

To  this  sequestered  spot  Colonel  Ashton  had  guided  the  stranger,  and 
then  turning  round,  addressed  him  in  a  stem  and  composed  tone. — "I  cannot 
doubt  that  Fspeak  to  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  ?"  No  answer  was  returned. 
"I  cannot  doubt,"  resumed  the  Colonel,  trembling  with  rising  passion,  "thai 
I  speak  to  the  murderer  of  my  sister?" 

**  You  have  named  me  but  too  truly,"  said  Ravenswood,  in  a  hollow  and 
tremulous  voice. 

"  If  you  repent  whatyou  have  done,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  may  your  peni« 
tence  avail  you  before  Crod ;  with  me  it  shall  serve  you  nothing.  Here,"  he 
said,  giving  a  paper,  **  is  the  measure  of  my  sword,  and  a  memorandum  of 
the  time  and  place  of  meeting.  Sunrise  to-morrow  morning,  on  the  links 
to  the  east  of  Wolf's-hope." 

The  Master  of  Ravenswood  held  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and  seemed  irreso 
lute.   At  length  he  spoke — **  Do  not,'' he  said,  "  un^e  to  farther  desperation 
a  wretch  who  is  already  desperate.    Enjoy  your  lira  while  you  can,  and  let 
me  seek  my  death  from  another." 

**  That  you  never,  never  shall  I"  said  Douglas  Ashton.  "  Yoo  shall  die 
by  my  hand,  or  you  shall  complete  the  ruin  of  mv  family  by  taking  mv  life. 
If  you  refuse  my  open  challenge,  there  is  no  advanta^  I  will  not  take  of 
you,  no  indignity  with  which  Iwill  not  load  you,  until  the  very  name  of 
Itavenswood  shall  be  ihe  sign  of  every  thing  that  is  dishonourable,  as  it  it 
already  of  all  that  is  villanous." 

"  That  it  shall  never  be,"  said  Ravenswood  fiercely ;  '*  if  I  am  the  last 
who  must  bear  it,  I  owe  it  to  those  who  once  owned  it,  that  the  name  shall 
be  extinguished  without  infamy.  I  accept  your  challenge,  time,  and  place 
of  meeting.    We  meet,  I  presume,  alone  ?" 

"  Alone  we  meet,"  said  Colonel  Ashton,  "  and  alone  will  the  survivor  of 
ns  return  from  that  place  of  rendezvous." 

^*  Then  God  have  mercy  on  the  soul  of  him  who  falls  1"  sjud  Ravenswood. 

^-  So  be  it  I"  said  Colonel  Ashton ;  **  so  far  can  my  charity  reaoh  even  for 
the  man  I  hate  most  deadly,  and  with  the  deepest  reason.  Now,  break  off, 
for  we  shall  be  interrupted.  The  links  by  the  sea-shore  to  the  east  of 
Wolf's-hope — the  hour,  sunrise — our  swords  our  only  weapons." 

*'  Enough,"  said  the  Master,  **  I  will  not  fail  you." 

They  separated ;  Colonel  Ashton  joining  the  rest  of  the  mourners,  and 
the  Master  of  Ravenswood  taking  his  horse,  which  was  tied  to  a  tree  behind 
the  church.  Colonel  Ashton  returned  to  the  castle  with  the  funeral  guests, 
but  found  a  pretext  for  detaching  himself  from  them  in  the  evening,  when, 
changing  his  dress  to  a  riding  habit,  he  rode  to  Wolf's-hope  that  n.gUt,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  little  inn,  in  order  that  he  might  be  ready  for  his 
rendezvous  in  the  morning. 

It  is  not  known  how  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  disposed  of  tlie  rest  of 
that  unhappy  day.    Late  at  nighti  however,  he  arrived  at  Wolfs-Crai^  an^ 
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Rroased  his  oM  dometitic,  Caleb  Balderston,  who  had  ceased  to  expect  hii 
return.  Confused  and  flying  rumors  of  the  late  tragical  death  of  Miss 
Ashton,  and  of  its  mysterious  cause,  had  already  reached  the  old  man,  wh« 
was  filled  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  on  account  of  the  probable  effect  thesj 
events  might  produce  upon  the  mind  of  his  master. 

The  conduct  of  Ravenswood  did  not  alleviate  his  apprehensions.  To  the 
butler's  trembling  entreaties,  that  he  would  take  some  refreshment,  he  at 
first  returned  no  answer,  and  then  suddenly  and  fiercely  demanding  wine, 
he  drank,  contrary  to  his  habits,  a  very  large  draught.  Seeing  that  his 
master  would  eat  nothing,  the  old  man  affectionately  entreated  that  he  would 
permit  him  to  light  him  to  his  chamber.  It  was  not  until  the  request  was 
three  or  four  times  repeated,  that  Ravenswood  made  a  mute  sign  of  com- 
pliance. But  when  Balderston  conducted  him  to  an  apartment  which  had 
neen  con^rtably  fitted  up,  and  which,  since  his  return,  he  had  usually 
occupied,  Kavenswood  stopped  short  on  the  threshold. 

"  Not  here,"  said  he,  sternly ;  •*  shew  me  the  room  in  which  my  father 
died ;  the  room  in  which  she  slept  the  night  they  were  at  the  castle." 

"  Who,  sir?"  said  Caleb,  too  terrified  to  preserve  his  presence  of  mind. 

**  Shey  Lucy  Ashton  1— would  you  kill  me,  old  man,  by  forcing  me  to 
repeat  her  name  ?" 

Caleb  would  have  said  something  of  the  disrepair  of  the  chamber,  but 
was  silenced  by  the  irritable  impatience  which  was  expressed  in  his  master's 
countenance ;  ne  lighted  the  way  trembling  and  in  silence,  and  placed  tho 
lamp  on  the  table  of  the  deserted  room,  and  was  about  to  attempt  some 
arrangement  of  the  bed,  when  his  master  bid  him  begone  in  a  tone  that 
admired  of  no  delay.  The  old  man  retired,  not  to  resC  but  to  prayer ;  and 
from  time  to  time  crept  to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  Ravenswood  nad  gone  to  repose.  Ilis  measured  heavy  step  upon 
the  floor  was  only  interrupted  by  deep  groans ;  and  the  repeated  stamps  of 
the  heel  of  his  heavy  boot,  intimated  too  clearly,  that  the  wretched  inmate 
was  abandoning  himself  at  such  moments  to  paroxysms  of  uncontrolled 
agony.  The  old  man  thought  that  the  morning  for  which  he  longed  would 
never  have  dawned ;  but  time,  whose  course  rolls  on  with  equal  current, 
however  it  may  seem  more  rapid  or  more  slow  to  mortal  apprehension, 
brought  the  dawn  at  last,  and  spread  a  ruddy  light  on  the  broad  verge  of 
the  glistening  ocean.  It  was  early  in  November,  and  the  weather  was  serene 
for  the  season  of  the  yesr.  But  an  eastern  wind  had  prevailed  during  the 
night,  and  the  advancing  tide  rolled  nearer  than  usual  to  the  foot  of  the 
crags  on  which  the  castle  was  founded. 

With  the  first  peep  of  light,  Caleb  Balderston  again  resorted  to  the  door 
of  Ravenswood's  sleeping  apartment,  through  a  chink  of  which  he  observed 
him  engaged  in  measuring  the  length  of  two  or  three  swords  which  lay  in 
a  closet  adjoining  to  the  apartment  He  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  selected 
one  of  these  weapons,  "It  b  shorter — let  him  have  this  advantage,  as  he 
has  crerr  other." 

Caleb  Balderston  knew  too  well,  from  what  he  witnessed,  upon  what  en- 
.  terprise  his  master  was  bound,  and  how  vain  all  interference  on  his  part 
must  necessarily  prove.  He  had  but  time  to  retreat  from  the  door,  so  nearly 
was  he  surprised  oy  his  master  suddenly  coming  out  and  descending  to  the 
stables.  The  faithful  domestic  followed;  and,  from  the  dishevelled  appear- 
ance of  his  roaster's  dress,  and  his  ghastly  looks,  was  confirmed  in  hi's  con- 
jecture that  he  had  passed  the  ni^ht  without  sleep  or  repose.  He  found 
him  busily  engaged  in  saddling  his  horse,  a  service  from  which  Caleb, 
though  with  faltering  voice  and  trembling  hands,  offered  to  relieve  him. 
Ravenswood  rejected  his  assistance  by  a  mute  sign,  and  having  led  the 
animal  into  the  court,  was  just  about  to  mount  him,  when  the  old  domestic*! 
Tear  giving  way  to  the  strong  attachment  which  was  the  principal  passion 
#f  his  mind,  he  flung  himsdf  suddenly  at  Ravenswood's  feet,  and  clasped 
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§18  kcees  while  he  exclaimed,  "Oh,  sir  I  Oh,  master!  kill  me  if  yoa  will, 
but  do  not  go  out  on  this  dreadful  errand  I  Oh !  my  dear  master,  wait  but 
this  day  -the  Marquis  of  A         cumes  to-morrow,  and  a'  will  be  remedied." 

*'  You  have  no  longer  a  manter,  Caleb,''  said  RavensM'ood,  endeavouring 
to  extricate  himself;  *'  why,  old  man,  would  you  cHn<i;  to  a  falling  tower?" 

**  But  1  kace  a  master,"  cried  Caleb,  still  holding  him  fast,  '*  while  the 
heir  of  Ravenswood  breathes.  I  am  but  a  servant ;  but  I  was  born  your 
father's — your  grand-father's  servant — I  was  bom  for  the  family  -^  I  have 
lived  for  them  —  I  would  die  for  them  1  —  Stay  but  at  home,  and  all  will  be 
welH" 

'*  Well,  fool  I  well  T'  said  Ravenswood ;  '*  vain  old  man,  nothing  hercaAer 
in  life  will  be  well  with  me,  and  happiest  is  the  hour  that  shall  soonest  close 

itr 

So  saying,  he  extricated  himscif  from  the  old  man's  hold,  threw  himself 
•n  his  horse,  and  rude  out  at  the  gate ;  but  instantly  turning  back,  he  threw 
towards  Caleb,  who  hastened  to  meet  him,  a  Leavy  purse  of  gold. 

"  Caleb !"  he  said,  with  a  ghastly  smile,  "  I  make  you  my  executor ;"  and 
again  toming  his  bridle,  he  resumed  his  course  down  the  hill. 

The  gold  tell  unheeded  on  the  pavement,  for  the  old  man  ran  to  observe 
the  course  which  was  taken  by  his  master,  who  turned  to  the  lett  down  a 
email  and  broken  path,  which  gained  the  sea-shore  through  a  cleft  in  the 
roekf  and  led  to  a  sort  of  cove,  where,  in  former  times,  the  boats  of  the 
castle  were  wont  to  be  moored.  Observing  him  take  this  course,  Caleb 
hastened  to  the  eastern  battlement,  which  commanded  the  prospect  of  ^he 
whole  sands,  very  near  as  far  as  the  village  of  Wolfs-hupe.  He  could 
easily  see  his  master  riding  in  that  direction,  as  fast  as  the  horse  could 
carry  him.  The  prophecy  at  once  rushed  on  Balderston's  mind,  that  the 
Lord  of  Ravenswood  should  perish  on  the  Kelpie's  Flow,  which  lay  half 
way  betwixt  the  tower  and  the  links,  or  sand  knolls,  to  the  northward  of 
Wolfs-hope.  lie  saw  him  accordingly  reach  the  fatal  spot,  but  he  never 
saw  him  pass  farther. 

Colonel  Ashton,  frantic  for  revenj^,  was  already  in  the  field,  pacing  the 
turf  with  eagerness,  and  looking  with  impatience  towards  the  tower  for  the 
arrival  of  his  antagonist  The  sun  had  now  risen,  and  showed  its  broad 
disk  above  the  eastern  SMt,  so  that  he  could  easily  discern  the  horseman 
who  rode  towards  him  with  speed  which  argued  impatience  equal  to  his 
own.  At  once  the  figure  became  invisible,  as  if  it  had  melted  into  the  air. 
He  rubbed  his  eyes,  as  if  he  had  witnessed  an  apparition,  and  then 
hastened  to  the  spot,  near  which  he  was  met  by  Balderston,  who  came  from 
the  opposite  direction.  No  trace  whatever  of  horse  or  rider  could  be  dis- 
cerned ;  it  only  appeared,  that  the  late  vrinds  and  faish  tides  had  greatly 
extended  the  usuiu  bounds  of  the  quicksand,  and  that  the  unfortunate  horse- 
man, as  appeared  from  the  hoof-tracks,  in  his  precipitated  haste,  had  not 
attended  to  keep  on  the  firm  sands  on  the  foot  of  the  rock,  but  had  taken 
the  shortest  and  most  dangerous  course.  One  only  vesti^  of  his  fate 
appeared.  A  large  sable  feather  had  been  detached  from  his  hat,  and  the 
nppling  waves  of  the  rising  tide  wafted  it  to  Caleb's  feet. 

The  old  man  took  it  up,  dried  it,  and  placed  it  in  his  bosom. 

The  inhabitants  of  Wolfs-hope  were  now  alarmed,  and  crowded  to  the 
place,  some  on  shore,  and  some  in  boats,  but  their  search  availed  nothing. 
The  tenacious  depths  of  the  quicksand,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  retain^ 
its  prey. 

Our  tale  draws  to  a  conclusion.    The  Marauis  of  A ,  alarmed  at  the 

frightful  reports  that  were  current,  and  anxious  for  his  kinsman's  safety, 
arrived  on  the  subsequent  day  to  mourn  his  loss ;  and,  after  renewing  m 
vain  a  search  for  the  body,  returned  to  forget  what  had  happened  amid  the 
bustle  of  politics  and  state  affairs. 

Not  so  Caleb  Balderston.    If  worldly  profit  could  have  consoled  io4  old 
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man,  hit  aee  was  better  provided  for  than  his  earlier  life  had  ever  bdeiit 
but  life  had  lost  to  him  its  salt  and  its  savour.  His  whole  course  of  ideas, 
his  feeling,  whether  of  pride  or  of  apprehension,  of  pleasure  or  of  pain, 
had  aU  arisen  from  his  close  connexion  with  the  family  which  was  now  ex- 
tin^ished.  lie  held  up  his  head  no  longer — forsook  all  his  usual  haunts 
and  occupations,  and  seemed  only  to  find  pleasure  in  mopinji;  about  those 
apartments  in  the  old  castle,  which  the  Master  of  Kavenswood  had  last  in 
habited.  He  ate  without  refreshment,  and  slumbered  without  repose ;  and^ 
wiUi  a  fidelity  sometimes  displayed  by  the  canine  race,  but  seldom  bv 
human  beings,  he  pined  and  died  within  a  year  af^r  the  catastrophe  which 
we  have  narrated. 

The  family  of  Ashton  did  not  long  survive  that  of  Ravenswood.  Sir 
William  Ashton  outlived  his  eldest  son,  the  Colonel,  who  was  slain  in  a 
duel  in  Flanders ;  and  Henry,  by  whom  he  was  sacoeeded,  died  unmarried. 
Lady  Ashton  lived  to  the  verge  of  extreme  old  age,  th»  only  survivor  of  tha 
eroup  of  unhappy  persons  whose  misfortunes  were  owing  to  her  implaca* 
bility.  That  sne  might  internally  feel  compunction,  and  reconcile  herself 
with  Heaven  whom  she  had  offended,  we  will  not»  and  we  dare  not,  deny ; 
but  to  those  around  her,  she  did  not  evince  the  slightest  symptom  either  of 
repentance  or  remorse.  In  all  external  appearance,  she  bore  the  same  bold, 
haughty,  unbending  character,  which  she  had  displayed  before  these  on* 
happy  events.  A  splendid  marble  monument  records  her  name,  titles,  and 
nrtnsB,  while  her  vioiims  remain  undistinguished  by  tomb  or  epitaph. 
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INTRODUCTION — (1829.) 

Thb  Lw»zn>  OF  MoHTSoa  was  wriitoii  ohieflj  with  •  Tiew  to  plaoe  befbvt 
Htkt  reader  the  mehuicholy  fate  of  John  Lord  Kilpont»  eldest  son  of  WiUian 
fiarl  of  Airth  and  Menteith,  and  the  singular  cironmstanoes  attendinff  the 
birth  and  history  of  James  Stewart  of  ArdToirUch,  by  whose  hand  the 
unfortanate  nobleman  felL 

Oar  subject  leads  us  to  talk  of  deadly  feuds,  and  we  must  be(pn  with  one 
still  more  ancient  than  that  to  which  our  story  relates.  During  the  reign 
of  James  IV.  a  great  feud  between  the  powerful  families  of  Dmmmond  and 
Murray  diTidea  Perthshire.  The  former,  being  the  most  numerous  and 
powerraly  cooped  up  eight  score  of  the  Murrays  in  the  kirk  of  Moinvurdt 
and  set  fire  to  it.  The  wives  and  children  of  the  ill-&ted  men,  who  had 
also  found  shelter  in  the  church,  perished  by  the  same  conflagration.  One 
man,  named  David  Murray,  escaped  by  the  humanity  of  one  of  the  Drum- 
monds,  who  received  him  m  his  arms  as  he  leaped  from  amongst  the  flames. 
As  King  James  lY.  ruled  with  more  activity  than  most  of  his  predecessors^ 
this  cruel  deed  was  severely  revenged,  and  several  of  the  perpetrators  were 
beheaded  at  Stirling.  In  consequenoe  of  the  prosecution  against  his  clani 
the  Drummond  by  whose  assistance  David  llurray  had  escaped,  fled  to 
Ireland,  until,  by  means  of  the  person  whose  life  he  had  saved,  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Scotland,  where  he  and  his  descendants  were  di»* 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  Drummond  Eirinich,  or  Emoch,  that  is,  Drum- 
mond of  Ireland ;  and  the  same  title  was  bestowed  on  their  estate. 

The  Drummond-Emoch  of  James  the  Sixth's  time  was  a  king's  forester 
in  the  forest  of  Glenartnev,  and  chanced  to  be  employed  there  in  search  of 
venison  about  the  year  1588,  or  early  in  1589.  This  forest  was  adjacoit  to 
the  chief  haunts  of  the  MaoGrcf^rs,  or  a  particular  race  of  them,  known 
by  the  title  of  MacEaeh,  or  Children  of  tne  Mist.  They  considered  the 
forester's  huntine  in  their  vicinity  as  an  aggression,  or  perhaps  tiiey  had 
him  ftt  feud,  for  ue  apprehension  or  slaughter  of  some  of  their  own  name^ 
or  for  some  similar  reason.  This  tribe  of  MacOregors  were  outlawed  and 
persecuted,  as  the  reader  may  see  in  the  introduction  to  Rob  Roy ;  and 
every  man's  hand  being  against  them,  their  hand  was  of  course  dlireoted 
against  every  man.  In  short  thejr  surprised  and  slew  Drummond-Emoch, 
cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  with  tnem,  wrapt  in  the  comer  of  one  of 
their  plidds. 

In  uie  full  exultation  of  vengeance,  they  stopped  at  t]v>  house  of  Ardvoii^ 
lich  and  demanded  refreshment,  which  we  laav,  a  sister  of  the  murdered 
Dmmmond-Ernoch,  (her  husband  being  absent)  was  afraid  or  unwilling  to 
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refuse.  Sho  caused  bread  and  cheese  to  be  placed  before  them,  and  gay« 
directions  for  more  substantial  refreshments  to  be  prepared.  While  she 
was  absent  witn  this  hospitable  intention,  the  barbarians  placed  the  head 
of  her  brother  on  the  table,  filling  the  mouth  with  bread  and  cheese,  and 
bidding  him  eat,  for  many  a  merry  meal  he  had  eaten  in  that  house.  The 
poor  woman  returning  and  beholding  this  dreadful  sight,  shrieked  aloud^ 
and  fled  into  the  woods,  where,  as  described  in  the  romance,  she  roamed  a 
raving  maniac,  and  for  sometime  scoreted  herself  from  all  living  society. 
Some  remaining  instinctive  feeling  brought  her  at  length  to  steal  a  glance 
from  a  distance  at  the  maidens  while  uiey  milked  the  cows,  which  being 
observed,  her  husband,  Ardvoirlich,  had  her  conveyed  back  to  her  home, 
and  detained  her  there  till  she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  of  whom  she  had  been 
pregnant ;  after  wbich  she  was  observed  gradually  to  recover  her  mental 
faculties. 

Meanwhile  the  outlaws  had  carried  to  the  utmost  their  insults  against  the 
regal  authority,  which  indeed,  as  exercised,  the;^  had  little  reason  for 
respecting.  They  bore  the  same  bloody  trophy,  which  they  had  so  savagely 
exhibited  to  the  lady  of  Ardvoirlich,  into  the  old  church  of  Balquidder, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  their  country,  where  the  Laird  of  MacGregor  and 
all  his  clan,  being  convened  for  the  purpose,  laid  their  hands  successively 
on  the  dead  man's  head,  and  swore,  m  heathenish  and  barbarous  manner, 
to  defend  the  author  of  the  deed.  This  fierce  and  vindictive  combination 
ipve  the  author's  late  and  lamented  friend,  Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  Bart,  sub- 
lect  for  a  spirited  poem,  Mititled  **  Glan-Alpin's  Vow,"  which  was  printed, 
but  not,  I  believe,  published,  in  1811.* 

The  ^t  is  ascertained  by  a  proclamation  from  the  Privy  Council,  dated 
4th  February,  1589,  directing  letters  of  fire  and  sword  against  the  Mao- 
Gregora.t  This  fearful  commission  was  executed  with  uncommon  fury. 
The  late  exoellent  John  Buchanan  of  Gambusmore  showed  the  author  some 
eomspondence  between  his  ancestor,  the  Laird  of  Buchanan,  and  Lord 
Drummond,  about  sweeping  oertain  valleys  with  their  followers,  on  a  fixed 
time  and  rendexvous,  and  **  taking  sweet  revenge  for  the  death  of  their 
eonsin,  Drummond-Emoch."  In  spite  of  all,  however,  that  eonld  be  done, 
Ihe  devoted  tribe  of  MacGregor  etiU  bred  up  eurrivon  to  sustain  and  to 
inflict  new  cruelties  and  injuries. t 

Meanwhile  young  James  Stewart  of  Ardvoirlich  grew  up  to  manhood 
oneommonly  tall,  strong,  and  active,  with  such  power  in  the  grasp  of  his 
band  in  particular,  as  could  force  tbe  blood  from  beneath  the  nails  of  the 
persons  who  contended  with  him  in  this  feat  of  strength.  His  temper  was 
siood^r,  fierce,  and  irascible ;  yet  he  must  haye  had  some  ostensible  jeood 
qualities,  as  be  was  ereatly  beloved  by  Lord  Kilpont,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
£arl  of  Airth  and  Blenteith. 

This  gallant  young  nobleman  ioined  Montrose  in  the  setting  np  his 
standard  in  164^  just  before  the  decisive  battle  at  Tippermuir,  on  the  Ist 
September  in  that  year.  At  that  time,  Stewart  of  Aravoirlich  shared  the 
oonfidenoe  of  the  young  Lord  by  day,  and  his  bed  by  night,  when,  about 
lour  or  five  days  after  the  battle,  Ardvoirlich,  either  from  a  fit  of  sudden 
fury  or  deep  malice  long  entertained  against  his  unsuspecting  friend,  stabbed 
Lord  Kilpont  to  the  hwt,  and  escaped  from  the  camp  of  Montrose,  having 
killed  a  sentinel  who  attempted  to  detain  him.  Bisnop  Guthrie  gives  as  a 
tosason  for  this  villaaoas  action,  that  Lord  Kilpont  had  rejected  with  abhox^ 

^mm   ja  -■    -  ---  -  -  
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1 1  mnhrwn  the  opportanibr  irinm  me  bf  m  anennd  mention  of  this  tribe  to  notice  an  error,  whwh  impntep 
lo  an  indiviilnel  named  Ciar  Mohr  MacGrvftor,  the  alaiurbtcr  of  the  siodmiti  at  the  battle  of  Ofenfiroin.  1  mm 
informed  Aim  the  aatMority  of  John  Greforaon,  Esq  thai  the  chie/lain  ao  named  was  dead  aeailjr  a  century 
ImIIh«  Um  battj»  in  qaealion.  and  oonld  not,  therefore,  have  done  the  cmel  action  mentioned.  The  mutake 
ioee  not  reel  with  me,  aa  I  dieelaimed  beins  Kaponeible  for  the  tradition  while  I  quoted  it.  tat  wttb  ralpar 
>ne.  wbtoii  is  atwayt  diapnaed  to  aaeribe  remarkable  aotjoue  to  a  remarkable  name.— 4tee  the  < 
tab  Baft  lBti«dnotaan,pbS;  and  to  aoft  ainep  the  oAmM  ptaeutooi  of  DiMtaU  Ov  Mohr. 
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KDoe  ft  proposal  of  Ardvoirlich  to  assMmDate  Montrose.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  is  any  authority  for  this  charge,  which  rests  on  mere  sat 
picioo.  Ardvoirlich,  the  assassin,  certainly  did  fly  to  the  CoTenanters,  and 
was  employed  and  promoted  by  them.  He  obtained  a  pardon  for  thi 
slaughtor  of  Ijord  Kiffjont,  confirmed  by  Parliament  in  1644,  and  was  made 
Miyor  of  An^yle's  reeiment  in  1648.  Sach  are  the  facts  of  the  tale  here 
given  as  a  legend  of  Montrose's  wars.  The  reader  will  find  they  are  x>n* 
eiderably  altered  in  the  fictitioos  narrative. 

The  author  has  endeavoured  to  enliven  the  tragedy  of  the  tale  by  the 
introduction  of  a  personage  proper  to  the  time  and  country.  In  this  he 
has  been  held  bv  excellent  judges  to  have  been  in  some  degree  successful. 
The  contempt  of  commerce  entertained  by  young  men  having  some  pre- 
tence to  gentility,  the  poverty  of  the  country  of  Scotland,  the  national  dis- 
position to  wandering  and  to  adventure,  all  conduced  to  lead  the  Scote 
abroad  into  the  military  service  of  countries  which  were  at  war  with  each 
other.  They  were  distinguished  on  the  Continent  by  their  bravery ;  but 
in  adopting  the  trade  of  mercenary  soldiers,  ^ey  necessarily  injured  their 
national  character.  The  tincture  of  learning,  which  most  of  them  pos- 
sessed, degenerated  into  pedantry ;  their  good  breeding  became  mere  cere- 
monial ;  undiT  fear  of  dist&onour  no  longer  kept  them  aloof  from  that  which 
was  really  unworthy,  but  was  made  to  depend  on  certain  punctilious  ob- 
servances totally  apurt  from  that  which  was  in  itself  deserving  of  praise. 
A  cavalier  of  honour,  in  search  of  his  fortune,  might,  for  example,  change 
his  service  as  he  would  his  shirt ;  fight,  like  the  doughty  Captain  Dalj2;etty, 
in  one  cause  after  another,  vrithout  resard  to  the  justice  of  the  quarrel,  and 
might  plunder  the  peasantry  subjected  to  him  by  the  fate  of  war  with  the 
most  unrelenting  rapacity;  but  he  must  beware  how  he  sustained  the 
slightest  reproach,  even  from  a  clergyman,  if  it  had  regard  to  neglect  on 
the  score  oi  duty.  The  Ibllowing  occurrence  will  prove  the  truth  of  what 
I  mean:-— 

'*  Here  I  must  not  forget  the  memoty  of  one  preacher.  Master  William 
Porbesse,  a  preacher  for  souldiers,  yea,  and  a  capoaine  in  neede  to  leade 
Bouldiers  on  a  good  occasion,  being  fVill  of  courage,  with  discretion  and 
good  conduct,  beyond  some  captaines  I  have  knowne,  that  were  not  so 
•apable  as  he.  At  this  time  he  not  onely  prayed  fbr  us,  but  went  on  with 
us,  to  remarks,  as  I  thinke,  men's  carriage ;  and  having  found  a  sergeant 
negleeting  his  dutie  and  his  honour  at  such  a  time,  (whose  name  I  will  not 
ezproeee,)  having  chidden  him,  did  promise  to  reveal  him  unto  me,  as  he 
did  after  their  service.  The  sergeant  being  called  before  me,  and  accused, 
did  deny  his  accusation,  alleagine,  if  he  were  no  pastour  that  had  alleaf^ 
it,  he  would  not  lie  under  the  injury.  The  preacher  offered  tc  fight  with 
him,  [in  proof]  that  it  was  truth  tie  had  spoken  of  hire;  whereupen  I 
eashiered  the  sergeant,  and  gave  his  place  to  a  worthier,  called  Mongo 
Oray,  a  gentleman  of  good  worth,  ana  of  much  courage.  The  sergeant 
being  cashiered,  never  called  Master  William  to  account,  for  which  he  was 
•vill  thought  of;  so  that  he  retired  home,  and  quit  the  warres." 

The  alwve  quotation  is  taken  from  a  work  which  the  author  repeatedly 
consulted  while  composing  the  following  sheete,  and  which  is  in  great 
measure  written  in  the  humour  of  Captein  Dugald  Dalgetty.  It  bears  the 
foUowing  formidable  title: — '*  Mokro  nis  Expedition  with  the  worthy  Scote 
Begiment,  called  MacKeye's  Regiment,  levied  in  August,  1626,  by  Sir 
Donald  MacKeye,  Lord  Biees  Colonel,  for  his  Majestie's  service  of  Denmark, 
and  reduced  after  the  battle  of  Nerling,  in  September,  1634,  at  Wormea,  in 
the  Pals.  Dischar^d  in  several  duties  and  observations  of  service,  fir^t, 
under  the  magnanimous  King  of  Denmark,  during  his  wars  against  the 
Empire;  afterwards  under  the  invincible  King  of  Sweden,  during  hU 
Majestie's  lifetime;  and  since  under  the  Directoi^General,  the  Rex-Chan- 
^eUor  Oxeniteme,  and  his  Generals:  Collected  and  gathered  together,  at 
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•pare  honn,  by  Colonel  Robert  Monro,  as  PitBt-Lteutenant  under  the  sai4 
Kogiment,  to  the  noble  and  worthy  Captain  Thomas  MacKensie  of  Kildon, 
brother  to  the  noble  Lord,  the  ]!!iord  Earl  of  Seaforth,  for  the  use  of  all 
noble  Cavaliers  favouring  the  laudable  profession  of  arms.  To  which  is 
annexed,  the  Abridgment  of  Exercise,  and  divers  Practical  Observations 
for  the  Younger  Officer,  his  consideration.  Ending  with  the  Soldier's 
Meditations  on  going  on  Service." — London,  1637. 

Another  worthy  of  the  same  school,  and  nearly  the  same  views  of  th« 
military  character,  is  Sir  James  Turner,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  rose  to 
considerable  rank  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  had  a  command  in  Galloway 
and  Dumfries-shire,  for  the  suppression  of  conventicles,  and  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  insurgent  Covenanters  ii\  that  rising  which  vras  followed  by 
the  battle  of  Pentland.  Sir  James  is  a  person  even  of  superior  preten- 
sions to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Monro,  having  written  a  military  Treatise  on 
the  Pike  Exercise,  called  '*  Pallas  Armata."  Moreover,  he  was  educated 
at  Glas^w  CoUese,  though  he  escaped  to  become  an  Ensign  in  the  German 
wars,  mstead  or  taking  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  that  learned 
seminary. 

In  latter  times,  he  was  author  of  several  discourses  on  historical  and 
literary  subjects,  from  which  the  Bannatyne  Club  have  extracted  and 
printed  such  passages  as  concern  his  Life  and  Times,  under  the  title  of 
"  Sir  James  Turner's  Memoirs."  From  this  curious  book  I  extract  the 
following  passage,  as  an  example  of  how  Captain  Dalgetty  might  have 
recorded  such  an  incident  had  he  kept  a  journal ;  or,  to  give  it  a  more 
just  character,  it  is  such  as  the  genius  of  De  Foe  would  have  devised,  to 
jl^ive  the  minute  and  distinguishing  features  of  truth  to  a  fictitious  narra- 
tive:— 

**  Heere  I  will  set  doun  ane  accident  befell  me ;  for  thosh  it  was  not  a 
very  strange  one  yet  it  was  a  very  od  one  in  all  its  parts.  My  tuo  bri^ads 
lay  in  a  village  within  halfe  a  mile  of  Applebie ;  my  own  quarter  was  in  a 

Sentieman's  bouse,  who  was  a  Ritmaster,  and  at  that  time  with  Sir  Marma- 
uke;  his  wife  keepd  her  chamber,  readie  to  be  brought  to  bed.  The 
castie  being  over,  ana  Lambert  farre  enough,  I  resolved  to  goe  to  bed  everie 
night,  haveing  had  fatigue  enough  befove.  The  first  night  I  sleepd  well 
enough ;  and  riseing  nixt  morning,  I  mind  one  linnen  stockine,  one  halfe 
silke  one,  and  one  boothose,  the  aoooostrsnent  nnder  a  boote  for  one  leg ; 
neither  could  they  be  found  for  anv  search.  Being  provided  of  more  of 
the  same  kind,  I  made  myselfe  reddie,  and  rode  to  the  head«ouarters.  At 
my  retume,  I  could  hears  no  news  of  my  stickins.  That  ni^nt  I  went  to 
bed,  and  nixt  morning  found  myselfe  just  so  used ;  missing  the  three 
stockins  for  one  leg  onlie,  the  other  three  beii>g  left  intire  as  they  were  tha 
day  before.  A  narrower  search  thsA  the  first  was  made,  hot  without  ano- 
oesse.-  I  had  yet  in  reserve  one  paire  of  whole  stockings,  and  a  paire  of 
boothose,  greater  than  the  former.  These  I  n^t  on  my  lees.  The  third 
morning  I  found  the  same  usage,  the  stockins  for  one  leg  onlie  left  me.  It 
was  time  for  me  then,  and  my  servants  too,  to  imagine  it  must  be  rats  that 
had  shard  my  stockins  so  inequallie  with  me ;  and  this  the  mistress  of  the 
bouse  knew  well  enough,  hot  wold  not  tell  it  me.  The  roome,  which  was  a 
low  parlour,  being  well  searched  with  candles,  the  top  of  my  great  boothose 
was  found  at  a  hole,  in  which  they  had  drawne  all  the  rest.  I  wont  abroad 
and  orderd  the  boards  to  be  raised,  to  see  how  the  rata  had  disposd  of  my 
moveables.  The  mistress  sent  a  servant  of  her  oune  to  be  present  at  this 
action,  which  she  knew  concemd  her.  One  board  bein^  hot  a  litie  opend, 
a  litle  boy  of  mine  thrust  in  his  hand,  and  fetchd  with  him  fours  and 
tuentie  old  pecces  of  gold,  and  one  angell.  The  servant  of  the  house 
affirmed  it  apportaind  to  his  mistres.  The  boy  bringing  the  geld  to  ni^,  I 
went  imnieiuatllo  to  the  gentiewoman's  chamber,  and  to\d  her,  H  WM 
probable  Lamhirt  harcing  quarterd  in  that  house,  as  indeed  he  bad,  mmm 
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of  his  serrants  might  have  hid  that  gold ;  and  if  so,  it  was  h&wfullie  mme ; 
hot  if  she  coald  make  it  appeare  it  belongd  to  her,  I  sould  imuiediatlie  give 
it  her.  The  poore  gentlewoman  told  me  with  many  teares,  that  her  hus- 
band bein^  none  of  the  frogallest  men,  (and  indeed  he  was  a  spendthrift) 
she  had  hid  that  gold  without  his  knowledge,  to  make  use  of  it  as  she  had 
occasion,  especialTie  when  she  lay  in ;  and  conjured  me,  as  I  lovd  the  King, 
(for  whom  her  husband  and  she  had  suffered  much)  not  to  detaine  her 
gold.  She  said,  if  there  was  either  more  or  lesse  than  foure  and  tuentie 
whole  peeces,  and  two  balfe  ones,  it  sould  be  none  of  hers ;  and  that  they 
were  put  by  her  in  a  red  yelyet  purse.  After  I  had  given  her  assurance  of 
her  gold,  a  new  search  is  made,  the  other  angell  is  found,  the  yelvet  purs« 
All  gnawd  in  bits,  as  my  stockins  were,  and  Uie  gold  instantlie  restord  to 
the  gentlewoman.  I  have  often  heard  that  the  eating  or  gnawing  of  cloth 
by  rats  is  ominous,  and  portends  some  mischance  to  fall  on  these  to  whom 
the  cloths  belong.  I  thank  €k>d  I  was  nerer  addicted  to  such  divinations, 
or  heeded  them.  It  is  true,  that  more  misfortunes  then  one  fell  on  me 
ahortlie  after ;  hot  I  am  sure  I  could  have  better  forseene  them  myselfe 
then  rats  or  any  such  vermine,  and  vet  did  it  not.  I  have  heard  indeed 
many  fine  stories  told  of  rats,  how  they  abandon  houses  and  ships,  when 
the  first  are  to  be  burnt,  and  the  second  dround.  Naturalists  say  they  are 
very  sagacious  creatures,  and  I  beleeve  they  are  so ;  hot  I  shall  never  be  of 
the  opinion  they  can  forsee  future  contingencies,  which  I  suppose  the  divell 
himselfe  can  neither  forknow  nor  fortell;  these  being  thmgs  which  the 
Almightie  hath  keepd  hidden  in  the  bosome  of  his  divine  prescience.  And 
whither  the  great  God  hath  preordained  or  predestinated  these  thin^ 
which  to  us  are  contingent,  to  rail  out  by  ane  uncontrollable  and  unavoid- 
able necessitie,  is  a  question  not  yet  decided."* 

In  quoting  these  ancient  authorities,  I  must  not  forget  the  more  modem 
sketch  of  a  Scottish  soldier  of  the  old  fashion,  by  a  master-hand,  in  the 
character  of  Lesmahagow,  since  the  existence  of  that  doughty  captain 
alone  must  deprive  the  present  author  of  all  claim  to  absolute  originality. 
Still  Dal^etty,  as  the  proauction  of  his  own  fancy,  has  been  so  far  a  favour- 
ite with  Its  parent,  that  he  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  assigning  to  the 
Captain  too  prominent  a  part  in  the  story.  This  is  the  opinion  of  a  critic 
who  encamps  on  the  highest  pinnacles  of  literature ;  and  the  author  is  so 
far  fortunate  in  having  incurred  his  censure,  that  it  gives  his  modesty  a 
decent  apology  for  quoting  the  praise,  which  it  would  have  ill-befitted  him 
to  brine  forward  in  an  un mingled  state.  The  passage  occurs  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  No.  55,  containing  a  criticism  on  Ivanhoe : — 

"There  is  too  much,  perhaps,  of  Dal^tt^,  —  or,  rather,  he  engrosses  too 
great  a  proportion  of  tne  work, — for,  in  himself,  we  think  he  is  uniformly 
tmtertainmg ;  and  the  author  has  nowhere  shown  more  affinity  to  that 
matchless  spirit  who  could  bring  out  his  FaJstaffs  and  his  Pistols,  in  act 
after  act,  and  play  after  play,  and  exercise  them  every  time  with  scenes  of 
unbounded  loquacity,  without  either  exhausting  their  humour,  or  varying  a 
sote  from  its  characteristic  tone,  than  in  his  large  and  reiterated  specimens 
of  the  eloquence  of  the  redoubted  Ritt-master.  The  general  idea  of  the 
character  is  familiar  to  our  comic  dramatists  after  the  Restoration  —  and 
may  be  said  in  some  measure  to  be  compounded  of  Captain  Fluellen  and 
Bobadil ;  but  the  ludicrous  combination  of  the  aoldado  with  the  divinity 
student  of  Mareschal  College,  is  entirely  original;  and  the  mixture  of 
talent,  selfishness,  courage,  coarseness,  and  conceit,  was  never  so  happily 
exemplified.  Numerous  as  his  speeches  are,  there  is  not  one  that  is  not 
eharaoteristio— and,  to  our  taste,  divertingly  ludicrous." 

•  Sir  Junm  Taraarli  MMioin,  BuuntyM  EcUtion,  pc  Ml 
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APPENDIX. 
No.  I. 

The  sofircity  of  my  late  friend's  poem  may. be  an  excuse  for  udding  the 
spirited  conclusion  of  Clan  Alpin's  Vow.  The  Clan  Qregor  has  met  in 
the  ancient  Church  of  Balquiader.    The  head  of  Dnimmond-fimoch  is 

6aced  on  the  altar,  covered  for  a  time  with  the  banner  of  the  tribe.    Tiie 
Aief  of  the  tribe  advances  to  the  altar : 


'  Ani  iiHiiBifw,  o«i  the  Imnner  pised : 
Tbna  rried  ill  anini,  lim  fiiuc«r  raised, 
*Tliiii  wua  the  Immmi  of  So^itluiiil'f  kiuif ; 
And.  wirh  •  qiiiclc  mid  anyrjr  fliiic, 
I'ltwiiiK  the  peKeniit  screen  uwuy, 
The  dend  nmiiSi  head  Iwfore  him  Inf. 
UnaMrved  he  EraiioVl  the  viMiKe  u'er. 
The  clotted  hickit  were  dnrk  with  Ktu'e, 
Tlie  feature*  with  cuhviiIvkni  fcrtni. 
I'he  eyeH  oiiittirteil,  tank,  ami  dim. 
Bur  iiiiappaird,  in  aiiiry  nuKRl. 
With  lowering  brnw.  unmoved  he  itocMl, 
Upon  the  head  liis  bared  nieht  hand 
Me  laid,  the  other  fnup'd  \\»  braiHl : 
lliea  kiieeiitiK,  cried,  'I'u  Heaven  I  cwcw 
This  deed  or  denth  1  own.  and  share ; 
An  truly,  folly  mine,  as  Ihouf  h 
1'liis  my  riffht  huial  had  dealt  the  blow ; 
Ckinie  tlicn,  our  foemen.  one,  cunie  all; 
Ir  to  r»ven((e  this  caitifTs  fall 
One  blade  is  bared,  one  how  is  drawn. 
Mine  f verlastiiiir  peace  I  laiwn, 
1  o  claim  from  them,  or  claim  from  him, 
la  retribution,  limb  fur  limh. 


In  aadden  fVav,  or  nrien  strife. 
Thw  steel  aliaill  reuder  life  fur  bie. 

'  He  eeased ;  and  at  his  beckimtnf  nod. 
The  chinsnieu  to  the  nliar  trud; 
And  nut  a  wliiHfier  hrentheil  amand. 
Ami  nouidit  wns  heard  of  mortal  aouid. 
Save  fnMH  the  cl:iMkiii«  aniw  they  bure, 
Tlisit  rallied  »ii  the  niariile  ll«>or ; 
Ami  each,  as  h«  ap|ir«Hi';h*d  in  liaalA, 
Upon  the  KCidp  his  richl  IihimI  plaoed; 
With  livid  hp.  and  gatJier'd  bruw. 
Each  ulier'd.  in  his  inrii,  the  vow. 
Pierce  klMlcoIni  waich'd  the  ptuninK  iMiie, 
Ami  seHrchil  tliem  thmuxh  witli  idaucau  ' 
I'heii  dash'd  a  teur-drop  (from  his  eye , 
Unhid  ii  came — he  knew  not  whf> 
Kxultiiift  hi«h,  be  townriinr  stiMid : 
*  Kiiumen.'  he  cried,  'of  AlpiuV  bloud. 
And  wurthy  of  Clan  Aliini'a  name. 
Uiuitain'd  by  cowMrdice  niid  shame, 
ITen  do,  spare  micht,  m  time  of  ill 
SbaU  be  Clan  Alfau's  leceud  atiU  •' " 


No.n. 

■ 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  Children  of  the  Mist  were  actual  Mao- 
'-'regors,  or  whether  the^  were  not  outlaws  named  MacDonald,  belonging  to 
Ardnamurchan.  The  KtUowing  act  of  the  Privy  Council  seems  to  decide 
she  question : — 

"  EsmuRGH,  4tk  February,  1589. 

"  The  same  day  the  Lords  of  Secret  Council  being  crediblie  informed  of 
ye  cruel  and  mischievous  proceeding  of  ye  wicked  Clangrigor,  so  lang 
continueing  in  blood,  slaughters,  herships,  manifest  reifts,  and  stouths  com- 
mitted upon  his  Ilieness'  peacable  and  good  subjects ;  inhabiting  ye  coun- 
tries ewestye  brays  of  ye  Highlands,  thir  money  years  bygone ;  but  specially 
heir  after  ye  cruel  murder  of  umqll.  Jo.  Drummond  of  Urummtmeyryuch, 
his  Majesties  proper  tennant,  and  ano  of  his  fosters  of  Glenartney,  com- 
mitted upon  ye  day  of  last  bynost,  be  certain  of  ye  said  clan,  be 
ye  council  and  determination  of  ye  haili,  avow  and  to  defend  ye  authors 
yrof  qoever  wald  persew  for  revenge  of  ye  same,  qll  ye  said  Jo.  was  occu- 
pied in  seeldng  of  venison  to  his  Ilieness,  at  command  of  Pat.  Lord  Drum- 
mond, Stewart  of  Strathame,  and  principal  furrester  of  Glenartney ;  the 
Queen,  his  Mfycsties  dearest  spouse,  being  yn  shortlie  looked  for  to  arrive 
in  this  realm.  Likeas,  after  ye  murder  committed,  ye  authors  yrof  cutted 
off  ve  said  umoU  Jo.  Drummond's  head,  and  carried  the  same  to  the  Laird 
of  M*Grigor,  wno,  and  the  haill  surname  of  M^Grigors,  purposely  conveined 
upon  the  Sunday  yraf^er,  at  the  Kirk  of  Buchquhidder ;  (jr  thoy  caused  ye 
said  umqll  John's  head  to  be  putted  to  ym,  and  vr  avowing  ye  sd  muroer 
to  have  been  committed  by  yr  communion,  council,  and  determination,  laid 
yr  hands  upon  the  pow,  and  in  eithnik,  and  barbarous  manner,  swei^jr  to 
defend  ye  authors  or  ye  id  murder,  in  maist  proud  contempt  of  our  sovra 
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Lord  and  bis  aothoritie,  and  in  evil  example  to  others  wicked  auT Maris  %Q 
do  yc  like,  give  js  sail  be  suffered  to  remain  unpunished/' 

Then  follows  a  oommission  of  the  earls  of  Uuntj[j,  Argjie,  Athole,  Mont> 
rose,  Pat.  Lord  Drummond,  Ja.  Commendator  of  Incheffraj,  And.  Gampbel 
of  Lochinnel,  Duncan  Campbel  of  Ardkinglas,  Lauchlane  Mcintosh  ot 
Dunnauchtane,  Sir  Jo.  Murrya  of  Tullibarden,  knt,  Geo.  Buchanan  of  th&t 
Ilk,  and  And.  M*Farlane  of  Ariquooher,  to  search  for  and  apprehend  Alaster 
M*6rigor  of  Glenstre,  (and  a  number  of  others  nominatim,)  **  and  all  others 
of  the  said  Clangrigor,  or  je  assistars,  culpable  of  the  said  odious  murther, 
or  of  thift,  reset  of  thift,  herships,  and  somings,  qrever  they  maj  be  appre- 
hended. And  if  they  refuse  to  be  taken,  or  flees  to  stren^hs  and  houses, 
to  pursue  and  assege  them  with  fire  and  sword ;  and  this  oommission  to 
endure  for  the  space  of  three  years." 

Such  was  the  system  of  police  in  1589 ;  and  snoh  the  state  of  SeoUand 
nearly  thirty  years  after  the  Refoimati<m. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Whiu  these  pages  were  passing  through  the  press,  the  author  received 
a  letter  from  tho  present  Robert  Stewart  of  Ardvoirlich,  favouring  him  with 
the  account  of  the  unhappy  slaughter  of  Lord  Kilpont,  differing  from,  and 
more  probable  than,  that  ^ven  by  Bishop  Wishart,  whose  narrative  infers 
either  insanity  or  the  blackest  treachery  on  the  part  of  James  Stewart  of 
Ardvoirlich,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  family  of  that  name.  It  is  but 
fair  to  give  the  entire  communication  as  received  from  my  respected  coiv 
respondent,  which  is  more  minute  than  the  histories  of  the  period. 

'*  Althoni^h  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  personally  known  to  you,  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  now  take,  in  addressing  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  transaction  more  than  once  alluded  to  by  you,  in  which  an  ancestor 
of  mine  was  unhappily  concerned.  I  allude  to  the  slaughter  of  Lord  Kil- 
pont, son  of  the  Earl  of  Airth  and  Monteitb,  in  1644,  by  James  Stewart  of 
Ardvoirlich.  As  the  cause  of  this  unhappy  event,  ana  the  quarrel  which 
led  to  it,  have  never  been  correctly  stated  m  any  history  of  the  period  in 
which  it  took  place,  I  am  induced,  in  consequence  of  your  having,  in  the 
second  series  of  your  admirable  Tales  on  the  History  of  Scotland,  adopted 
Wishart's  version  of  the  Transaction,  and  bein^  aware  that  your  having 
done  so  will  stamp  it  with  an  authenticity  which  it  does  not  merit,  and  with 
a  view,  as  far  as  possible,  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  my  unfortunate 
ancestor,  to  send  you  the  account  of  this  affair  as  it  has  been  handed  down 
in  the  family. 

**  James  Stewart  of  Ardvoirlich,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
eentury,  and  who  was  the  unlucky  cause  of  the  slaughter  of  Lord  Kilpoot, 
as  before  mentioned,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  one  of  several  inde- 
pendent companies  raised  in  the  Highlands  at  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles  in  the  reien  of  Charles  I. ;  another  of  these  companies  was  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Kilpont,  and  a  strong  intimacy,  strengthened  by  a 
distant  relationship,  subsisted  between  them.  When  Montrose  raised  the 
royal  standard,  Ardvoirlich  was  one  of  the  first  to  declare  for  him,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  a  principal  means  of  bringing  over  Lord  Kilpont  to  the 
same  cause ;  and  they  accordindy,  along  with  Sir  John  Drummond  and 
their  respective  followers,  joined  Montrose,  as  recorded  by  Wishart,  at 
Buchonty.  While  they  served  together,  so  strong  was  their  intimacy,  that 
ihey  lived  and  slept  in  the  same  tent. 

**  ^11  tlie  meantime,  Montrose  had  been  joined  by  the  Irish,  under  the 
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oomniand  of  Alexander  Macdonald ;  these,  on  their  march  to  join  Montrosei 
had  committed  some  excesses  on  lands  belonging  to  Ardvoirlich,  which  lay 
Li  the  line  of  their  march  from  the  west  coast  Of  this  Ardvoirlich  com* 
plained  to  Montrose,  who,  probably  wishing  as  much  as  possible  to  con- 
ciliate his  new  allies,  treated  it  in  rather  an  evasive  manner.  Ardvoirlich* 
who  was  a  man  of  violent  passions,  having  failed  to  receive  such  satisfac- 
tion as  he  required,  challenged  Macdonald  to  single  combat.  Before  they 
met,  however,  Montrose,  on  the  information  and  by  advice,  as  it  is  said,  or 
Kilpont,  laid  them  both  under  arrest.  Montrose,  seeing  the  evils  of  such  a 
feud  at  such  a  critical  time,  effected  a  sort  of  reconeiliation  between  them, 
and  forced  them  to  shake  hands  in  his  presence ;  when,  it  was  said,  that 
Ardvoirlich,  who  was  a  very  powerful  man,  took  such  a  hold  of  MacDonald'n 
hand  as  to  make  the  blood  start  from  his  fingers.  Still,  it  would  appear, 
Ardvoirlich  was  by  no  means  reconciled. 

"  A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Tippermuir,  when  Montrose  with  his 
army  was  encamped  at  Collace,  an  entertainment  was  given  by  him  to  his 
officers,  in  honour  of  the  victory  he  had  obtained,  and  Kilpont  and  his  com- 
rade Ardvoirlich  were  of  the  party.  Ailer  returning  to  their  quarters, 
Ardvoirlich,  who  seemed  still  to  brood  over  his  quarrel  with  Macdonald, 
and  being  heated  with  drink,  began  to  blame  Lord  Kilpont  for  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  preventing  his  obtaining  redress,  and  reflecting  against  Mont- 
rose for  not  allowing  him  what  he  considered  proper  reparation.  Kilpont 
of  course  defended  the  conduct  of  himself  ana  his  relative  Montrose,  till 
their  argument  came  to  high  words,  and  finally,  from  the  state  they  were 
both  in,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  blows,  when  Ardvoirlich,  with  his  dirk, 
struck  Kilpont  deaa  on  the  spot.  He  immediately  fled,  and  under  the  cover 
of  a  thick  mist  escaped  pursuit,  leaving  his  eldest  son  Henry,  who  had  been 
mortally  wounded  at  Tippermuir,  on  his  death-bed. 

"  His  followers  immeuiately  withdrew  from  Montrose,  and  no  course  re- 
mained for  him  but  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  opposite  faction, 
by  whom  he  was  well  received.  His  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
iJeslie's  campaigns,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  is  mentioned  as 
having  afforded  protection  to  severail  of  his  former  friends  through  his 
interest  with  Leslie,  when  the  King's  cause  became  desperate. 

'*  The  foregoing  account  of  this  unfortunate  transaction,  I  am  well  aware, 
differs  materially  from  the  account  given  by  Wishart,  who  alleges  that 
Stewart  had  laid  a  plot  for  the  assassination  of  Montrose,  and  that  he 
murdered  Lord  Kilpont  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  participate  in  his 
design.  Now,  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  besides  Wishart  having 
always  been  regarded  as  a  partial  historian,  and  very  questionable  authority 
on  any  subject  connected  with  the  motives  or  conduct  of  those  who  differed 
from  him  in  opinion,  that  even  had  Stewart  formed  such  a  design,  Kilpont, 
from  his  name  and  connections,  was  likely  to  be  the  very  last  man  of  whom 
Stewart  would  choose  to  make  it  confidant  and  accomplice.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  above  account,  though  never,  that  I  am  aware,  before  hinted  at, 
has  been  a  constant  tradition  in  the  family ;  and,  from  the  comparative 
recent  date  of  the  transaction,  and  the  sources  from  which  the  tradition 
has  been  derived,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  perfect  authenticity.  It 
was  most  circumstantially  detailed  as  above,  given  to  my  father,  Mr.  Stewart, 
now  of  Ardvoirlich,  many  years  aeo,  by  a  man  nearly  connected  with  the 
family,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  100.  This  man  was  a  greatr^;randson  of 
James  Stewart,  by  a  natural  son  John,  of  whom  many  stones  are  still 
current  in  this  country,  under  his  appellation  of  John  dhu  Mhcr,  This 
John  was  with  his  father  at  the  time,  and  of  course  was  a  witness  of  the 
whole  transaction ;  he  lived  to  a  considerable  time  after  the  Revolntion, 
and  it  was  from  him  that  my  father's  informant,  who  was  a  man  before 
his  grandfather  John  dhu  Mhor's  death,  received  the  information  as  aboT» 
■tated. 
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**  I  hiiTe  manj  apologies  to  offer  for  trespassing  so  long  on  your  patience ; 
but  I  felt  a  natural  desire,  if  possible,  to  correct  what  1  oonceiTe  to  lie  • 
groundless  imputation  on  the  memory  of  my  ancestor,  before  it  shall  com^ 
to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  history.  That  he  was  a  man  of  ▼ioleni 
passions  and  singular  temper,  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny,  as  many  traditions 
still  current  in  this  country  ampW  verify;  but  that  he  was  capable  of 
forming  a  design  to  assassinate  Montrose,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  formet 
conduct  and  principles  contradict.  That  he  was  obliged  to  join  the  opposite 
party,  was  merely  a  matter  of  safety,  while  Kilpont  nad  so  many  powerful 
friends  and  connections  able  and  ready  to  avenge  his  death. 

'*  I  have  only  to  add,  that  you  have  my  full  permission  to  make  what  use 
of  this  communication  you  please,  and  either  to  reject  it  altogether,  or 
allow  it  such  credit  as  you  think  it  deserves ;  and  I  shall  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  furnish  you  with  any  farther  information  on  this  subject  which 
you  may  require,  and  which  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  afford. 

*<  Arbvoiruch,  l&th  Janmaty,  1830." 

'fhe  publication  of  a  statement  so  particular,  and  probi^ly  so  correct,  is 
a  debt  due  to  Uie  memory  of  James  Stewart ;  the  victim,  it  would  seem,  of 
his  own  violent  passions,  but  perhaps  incapable  of  an  act  of  premeditated 
treachery. 

AsBOTsroRD,  Iff  Augmat,  1830. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION  (1819). 

Sbbgbant  Morx  M'Alfin  was,  during  his  residence  among  us,  one  of  the 
most  honoured  inhabitanto  of  Qandercleuch.  No  one  thought  of  disputing 
his  title  to  the  great  leathern  chair  on  the  **  cosiest  side  of  the  chimney,'' 
in  the  common  room  of  the  Wallace  Arms,  on  a  Saturday  evening.  No 
lest  would  our  sexton,  John  Duirward,  have  held  it  an  unlicensed  intru* 
sion,  to  suffer  any  one  to  induct  himself  into  the  corner  of  the  left-hand 

Sew  nearest  to  the  pulpit,  which  the  Sergeant  regularly  occupied  on  Sun- 
ays.  There  he  sat,  his  blue  invalid  uniform  brushed  with  the  roost 
scrupulous  accuracy.  Two  medals  of  merit  displayed  at  his  button-hole, 
as  well  as  the  empty  sleeve  which  should  have  been  occupied  by  his  right 
arm,  bore  evidence  of  his  hard  and  honourable  service.  His  weather- 
beaten  features,  his  grey  hiur  tied  in  a  thin  queue  in  the  militery  fashion 
of  former  days,  and  the  right  side  of  his  head  a  little  turned  up,  the  better 
to  catoh  the  sound  of  the  clergyman's  voice,  were  all  marks  of  his  profes- 
sion and  infirmities.  Beside  tiim  sat  his  sister  Janet,  a  little  neat  old 
woman,  with  a  Highland  cnrch  and  tarton  plaid,  watching  the  very  looks 
of  her  brother,  to  her  the  greatest  man  upon  earth,  and  actively  looking 
out  for  him,  in  his  silver^lasped  Bible,  the  tezto  which  the  minister  quoted 
or  expounded. 

I  believe  it  was  the  respect  that  was  universally  paid  to  this  worthy 
veteran  by  nil  ranks  in  Qandercleuch,  which  induced  him  to  choose  our 
village  for  his  residence,  for  such  was  by  no  means  his  original  intention. 

He  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  sergeant-major  of  artillery,  by  hard  service 
tn  various  quarters  of  the  world,  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  tried 
and  trusty  men  of  the  Scoteh  Train.  A  ball,  which  shattered  his  arm  in  a 
Peninsular  campaign,  at  length  procured  him  an  honourable  discharge, 
with  an  aiioivance  from  Chelsea,  and  a  handsome  gratuity  from  the  patriotic 
Fund      Moret^ver,  Sergeant  More  M'Alpin  had  been  prudent  as  well  ai 
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TaliaDi ;  and,  from  prize-money  luad  saTings,  bad  become  master  of  a  imall 
sum  in  the  three  per  cent,  consols. 

He  retired  with  the  purpose  of  enjoying  this  income  in  the  wild  Highland 
glon  in  wiiicb»  when  a  bov,  he  had  herded  black  cattle  and  goats,  ere  tho 
roll  of  the  drum  had  made  him  cock  his  bonnet  an  inch  higher,  and  follow 
its  music  for  nearly  forty  years.  To  his  recollection,  this  retired  spot  was 
unparalleled  in  beauty  by  the  richest  scenes  he  had  vistted  in  bis  wandur> 
ings.  Even  the  Happy  Valley  of  Kasselas  would  have  sunk  into  nothing 
upon  the  comparison.  He  carne^-  he  revisited  the  loved  scene ;  it  was  but 
a  sterile  glen,  surrounded  with  rude  crags,  and  traversed  by  a  northern 
torrent.  This  was  not  the  worst  The  fires  had  been  <juenched  upon  thirty 
hearths — of  the  cottage  of  his  fathers  he  could  but  distinguish  a  few  rude 
stones  —  the  language  was  almost  extinguished  —  the  ancient  race  from 
which  he  boasted  his  descent  had  found  a  refuge  beyond  tbe  Atlantic.  One 
southland  farmer,  three  gre^-plaided  shepherds,  and  six  dogs,  now  tenanted 
the  whole  glen,  which  in  his  youth  had  maintained  in  content,  if  not  in 
Competence,  upwards  of  two  hundred  inhabitants. 

In  the  house  of  the  new  tenant.  Sergeant  M'Alpin  found,  however,  an 
unexpected  source  of  pleasure,  and  a  means  of  employing  his  social  aflec* 
tions.  His  sister  Janet  had  fortunately  entertained  so  strong  a  persuasion 
chat  her  brother  would  one  day  return,  that  she  had  refused  to  accompany 
her  kinsfolk  upon  their  emigration.  Nay,  she  had  consented,  though  not 
without  a  feeling  of  degradation,  to  take  service  with  the  intruding  Low- 
lander,  who,  though  a  Saxon,  she  said,  had  proved  a  kind  man  to  her. 
This  unexpected  meeting  with  his  sister  seemed  a  cure  for  all  the  disap- 
pointments which  it  had  oeen  Serseant  More's  lot  to  encounter,  although  it 
was  not  without  a  reluctant  tear  that  be  heard  told,  as  a  Highland  woman 
alone  could  tell  it,  the  story  of  tbe  expatriation  of  his  kinsmen. 

She  narrated  at  great  length  the  vain  offers  they  had  made  of  advanced 
rent,  the  payment  nf  which  must  have  reduced  them  to  the  extremity  of 

Soverty,  which  they  were  yet  contented  to  face,  for  permission  to  live  and 
ie  on  their  native  soil.  Nor  did  Janet  forget  the  portents  which  had 
announced  the  departure  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  the  amval  of  the  strangers. 
For  two  years  previous  to  the  emigration,  when  the  night  wind  howled  down 
the  pass  of  Baiaehra,  its  notes  were  distinctly  modell^  to  the  tune  of  **Ha 
tU  mi  tulidhf"  ("  We  return  no  more,'*)  with  which  the  emierants  usually 
bid  farewell  to  their  native  shores.  The  uncouth  cries  of  ttie  Southland 
shepherds,  and  the  barking  of  their  dogs,  were  often  heard  in  the  mist  of  the 
hills  long  before  their  actual  arrival.  A  bard,  the  last  of  his  race,  had 
commemorated  the  expulsion  of  the  natives  of  the  glen  in  a  tune,  which 
brought  tears  into  the  aged  eyes  of  the  veteran,  and  of  which  tho  first  stansa 
may  DC  thus  rendered: 

Wo.  wn,  Hw  of  the  Lowltoder, 
Whj  wilt  th(»a  IniiTft  Ihiiie  nwn  boniif  bcmlcrf 
Why  noflHM  tb<ia  hither,  diatuiiiinK  the  Hwhlendcr, 
Wafltiof  the  ^en  that  ww  once  io  fair  onier  I 


What  added  to  Sergeant  More  M'Alpin's  distress  upon  the  occasion  was, 
thnt  the  chief  by  whom  this  change  had  been  effected,  was,  by  tradition  and 
common  opinion,  held  to  represent  the  ancient  leaders  and  fathers  of  the 
expelled  fugitives ;  and  it  had  hitherto  been  one  of  Sergeant  Morels  principal 
BUDJects  of  pride  to  prove,  by  genealogical  deduction,  in  what  degree  of 
kindred  he  stood  to  tnis  personage.  A  woful  change  was  now  wrought  in 
his  sentiments  towards  him. 

"  I  cannot  curse  him,"  he  said,  as  he  rose  and  strode  through  the  room, 
when  Janet's  narrative  was  finished  —  "I  will  not  curse  him;  he  is  tbe 
descendant  and  representative  of  my  fathers.  But  never  shall  mortal  man 
hear  me  name  his  name  again."  And  he  kept  his  word;  for,  until  hu» 
dying  day,  no  man  heard  him  mention  his  selfish  and  hard-hearted  jhaef^iii 
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After  gtvin^  a  day  to  sad  reoolleetions,  the  hardy  spirit  which  had  carried 
him  through  so  many  dancers  manned  the  Sergeant's  bosom  against  thif 
cruel  disappointment.  "  lie  would  go/'  he  said,  '*  to  Canada  to  his  kinsfolk, 
where  they  had  named  a  Transatlantic  yalley  after  the  glen  of  their  fathers. 
Janet,"  he  said,  *' should  kilt  her  coats  like  a  leaguer  lady;  (V— n  the  distance) 
it  was  a  flea's  leap  to  the  voyages  and  marches  he  haa  made  on  a  slightei 
.occasion." 

With  this  purpose  he  left  the  Highlands,  and  came  with  his  sister  is  far 
as  Gandercleuch,  on  his  way  to  Glasgow,  to  take  a  passage  to  Canada.  But 
winter  was  now  set  in,  ana  as  he  thought  it  advisable  to  wait  for  a  spring 
passage,  when  the  St.  Lawrence  should  be  open,  he  settled  among  us  for  the 
few  months  of  his  stay  in  Britun.  As  we  said  before,  the  respectable  old 
man  met  with  deference  and  attention  from  all  ranks  of  society ;  and  when 
spring  returned,  he  was  so  satisfied  with  his  quarters,  that  be  did  not  renew 
the  purpose  of  his  voyage.  Janet  was  afraid  of  the  sea,  and  he  himself  felt 
Uie  infirmities  of  age  and  hard  service  more  than  he  had  at  first  expected. 
And,  as  he  confessed  to  the  clergyman,  and  my  worthy  principal,  Mr. 
Cleishbotham,  "  it  was  better  staying  with  kend  friends,  than  going  farther 
and  faring  worse." 

He  therefore  established  himself  and  his  domicile  at  Gandercleuch,  to  the 
rreat  satisfaction,  as  we  have  already  said,  of  all  its  inhabitants,  to  whom 
he  became,  in  respect  of  military  intelligence,  and  able  commentaries  upon 
the  newspapers,  gazettes,  and  bulletins,  a  very  oracle,  explanatory  of  all 
martial  events,  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

It  is  true,  the  Sergeant  had  his  inconsistencies.  He  was  a  steady  jacobite, 
bis  fiither  and  his  four  uncles  having  been  out  in  the  forty-five ;  but  he  was 
a  no  lees  steady  adherent  of  King  George,  in  whose  service  he  had  made  his 
little  fortune,  and  lost  three  brothers ;  so  that  you  were  in  equal  danger  to 
displease  him,  in  terming  Prince  Charles  the  Pretender,  or  by  saying  any 
thing  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  King^  George.  Farther,  it  must  not  be 
denied,  that  when  the  day  of  receiving  his  dividends  came  round,  the  Ser- 
geant was  apt  to  tarry  longer  at  the  Wallace  Arms  of  an  evening  than  was 
/insistent  with  strict  temperance,  or  indeed  with  his  worldly  interest ;  for 
upon  these  occasions,  his  compotators  sometimes  contiived  to  flatter  his 
partialities  by  singing  jacobite  son^  and  drinking  confusion  to  Bonaparte, 
and  the  health  of  the  Duke  of  Wellin^on,  until  the  Soijeant  was  not  only 
flattered  into  pacing  the  whole  reckoning,  but  occasionally  induced  to  lend 
small  sums  to  his  interested  companions.  Af^r  such  sprays,  as  he  called 
them,  were  over,  and  his  temper  once  more  cool,  he  seldom  failed  to  thank 
God,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  made  it  much  more  di£5cult  for  an 
old  soldier  to  ruin  himself  by  his  folly,  than  had  been  the  case  in  his  younger 
days. 

It  was  not  on  such  occasions  that  I  made  a  part  of  Sergeant  More  M' Alpin's 
society.  But  often,  when  my  leisure  would  permit,  I  used  to  seek  him  on 
what  he  called  his  morning  and  evening  parade,  on  which,  when  the  weather 
was  fair,  he  appeared  as  regularly  as  if  summoned  by  tuck  of  drum.  His 
morning  walk  was  beneath  the  elms  in  the  church-yard ;  "  for  death,"  he 
said,  *'  had  been  his  next-door  neighbour  for  so  many  years,  that  he  had  no 
apology  for  dropping  the  ac({uaintance."  His  evening  promenade  was  on 
the  bleaching-grcen  by  the  river-side,  where  he  was  sometimes  to  be  seen  on 
an  open  bench,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  conning  oyer  the  newspapers  to  a 
ciicle  of  village  politicians,  explaining  military  terms,  and  aiding  the  com- 
prehension of  his  hearers  by  lines  drawn  on  the  ground  with  the  end  of  his 
rattan.  On  other  occasions  he  was  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  school-boys, 
whom  he  sometimes  drilled  to  the  manual,  and  sometimes,  with  less  appro- 
bation on  the  part  of  their  parents,  instructed  in  the  mystery  of  artificial 
fire-wurks ;  for  in  the  case  of  public  rejoicings,  the  Sergeant  was  pyrotech- 
ttie«  (an  the  Encyclopedia  calls  it)  to  the  village  of  Gandercleuch. 
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li  was  in  his  morning  walk  that  I  most  frequentW  met  with  Um  Toteran 
A.nd  i  can  hardly  yet  look  upon  the  villa^  footpath,  overshadowed  by  the 
row  of  lofly  elms,  without  thinking  I  see  his  upright  form  advancing  towards 
mo  with  measured  step,  and  his  cane  advancea,  ready  to  pay  me  the  military 
salute  —  But  he  is  dead,  and  sleeps,  with  his  faithful  Janet,  under  the  third 
of  those  very  trees,  counting  from  the  stile  at  the  west  comer  of  the  church- 
yard. 

The  delight  which  I  had  in  Serj^eant  M'Alpin's  conversation,  related  not 
only  to  his  own  adventures,  of  which  he  had  encountered  many  in  the  course 
of  a  wandering  life,  but  also  to  his  recollection  of  numerous  Highland  tra- 
ditions, in  which  his  youth  had  been  instructed  by  his  parents,  and  of  which 
he  would  in  after  life  have  deemed  it  a  kind  of  heresy  to  question  the  authen- 
ticity. Manv  of  these  belonged  to  the  wars  of  Montrose,  in  which  some  of 
the  Sergeant  8  ancestry  had,  it  seems,  taken  a  distinguished  part.  It  has 
happened,  that,  although  these  civil  commotions  reflect  the  highest  honour 
upon  the  Highlanders,  being  indeed  the  first  occasion  upon  which  thoy 
showed  themselves  superior,  or  even  equal  to  their  Lowcountry  neighbours 
in  military  encounters,  they  have  been  less  commemorated  among  them  than 
any  one  would  have  expected,  jud^ng  from  the  abundance  of  traditions 
which  they  have  preserved  upon  less  interesting  suljects.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  great  pleasure,  that  I  extracted  from  my  military  friend  some  curious 
particulars  respecting  that  time ;  they  are  mixed  with  that  measure  of  the 
wild  and  wonderful  which  belongs  to  the  period  and  the  narrator,  but  which 
I  do  not  in  the  least  object  to  the  reader  s  treating  with  disbelief,  provided 
ho  will  be  so  good  as  give  implicit  credit  to  the  natural  events  of  the  story, 
which,  like  all  those  which  I  nave  had  the  honour  to  pat  ante  hU  aoti  je. 
totoal^  rwi  apoa  a  bMia  of  tmtli. 
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Soch  u  do  baild  their  fUth  mm 

TIm  holf  text  of  pike  and  g«a,  « 

Decide  all  ooatroveniee  bf 

Infallible  artiUery, 

And  prom  llieir  doctrine  orthodox 

By  apoaiolie  blows  and  knocks 

BinuE. 

It  was  daring  the  period  of  that  great  and  bloodj  Civil  War  which 
agitated  Britain  during  the  seyenteenth  century,  that  our  tale  has  its  com- 
mencement. Scotland  had  as  yet  remained  free  from  the  ravages  of  intes- 
tine war,  although  its  inhabitants  were  much  divided  in  political  opinions ; 
and  many  of  them,  tired  of  the  control  of  the  Estates  oi  Parliament,  and 
disapproving  of  the  bold  measure  which  they  had  adopted,  by  sending  into 
England  a  large  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  Parliament,  were  determined 
on  their  part  to  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  declaring  for  the  King, 
and  makmg  such  a  diversion  as  should  at  least  compel  the  recall  of  Gen'^ral 
Leslie's  armv  out  of  England,  if  it  did  not  recover  a  great  part  of  Scotland 
to  the  King's  allegiance.  This  plan  was  chiefly  adopted  oy  the  northern 
nobility,  who  had  resisted  with  great  obstinacy  the  adoption  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  and  by  many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Highland  clans, 
who  conceived  their  interest  and  authority  to  be  connected  with  royalty, 
who  had,  besides,  a  decided  aversion  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  religion, 
and  who,  finally,  were  in  that  half  savage  state  of  society,  in  which  war  is 
always  more  welcome  than  peace. 

Great  commotions  were  generally  expected  to  arise  from  these  concurrent 
causes;  and  the  trade  of  incursion  and  depredation,  which  the  Scottish 
Highlanders  at  all  times  exercised  upon  the  Lowlands,  began  to  assume  a 
more  steady,  avowed,  and  systematic  form,  as  part  of  a  general  military 
system. 

Those  at  the  head  of  affairs  were  not  insensible  to  the  peril  of  the  moment, 
and  anxiously  made  preparations  to  meet  and  to  repel  it.  They  considered, 
however,  with  satisfaction,  that  no  leader  or  name  of  consequence  had  as 
yet  appeared  to  assemble  an  army  of  royalists,  or  even  to  direct  the  efforts 
of  those  desultory  bands,  whom  love  of  plunder,  perhaps,  as  much  as  poli- 
tical principle,  had  hurried  into  measures  of  hostility.  It  was  generally 
hoped  that  the  quartering  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  in  the  Cowlands 
adjacent  to  the  Highlana  line,  would  have  the  effect  of  restraining  the 
mountain  chieftains ;  while  the  power  of  various  barons  in  the  north,  who 
had  espo  jsed  the  Covenant,  a?,  K>r  example,  the  Earl  Mareschal,  the  groat 
^Eunilies  of  Forbes,  Leslie,  and  ^rvine,  the  Grants,  f\n»ik  other  Presbyteriao 
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elaiiri,  might  counterbalance  and  bridle  not  only  the  strength  of  the  Ogilyiet 
and  othor  cavaliers  of  Angus  and  Kincardine,  but  even  the  potent  family 
of  the  Gordons,  whose  extensive  authority  was  only  equalled  bj  theur 
extreme  dislike  to  the  Presbyterian  model. 

In  the  West  Highlands  the  ruling  party  numbered  many  enemies ;  but 
the  power  of  these  disaffected  clane  was  supposed  to  be  broken,  and  the 
spirit  of  their  chieftains  intimidated,  by  the  predominating  influence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Argyle,  upon  whom  the  confidence  of  the  convention  of  Estates 
was  reposed  with  the  utmost  security ;  and  whose  power  in  the  Highlands, 
already  exorbitant,  had  been  still  farther  increased  by  concessions  extorted 
from  the  King  at  the  last  pacification.  It  was  indeed  well  known  that 
Argyle  was  a  man  rather  of  political  enterprise  than  personal  courage,  and 
better  calculated  to  manage  an  intrigue  of  state,  than  to  control  the  tribes 
of  hostile  mountaineers ;  yet  the  numbers  of  his  clan,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
gallant  gentlemen  by  whom  it  was  led,  might,  it  was  supposed,  atone  for 
tlie  personal  deficiencies  of  their  chief;  and' as  the  Campbells  had  already 
severely  humbled  several  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  it  was  supposed  these 
would  not  readily  again  provoke  an  encounter  with  a  body  so  powerful. 

Thus  having  at  their  command  the  whole  west  and  south  of  Scotland,  in- 
disputably the  richest  part  of  the  kingdom,  —  Fifeshire  being  in  a  peculiar 
manner  their  own,  and  possessing  many  and  powerful  friends  even  north  of 
the  Forth  and  Tay,  —^  the  Scottish  Convention  of  Estates  saw  no  danger 
sufficient  to  induce  them  to  alter  the  line  of  policy  they  had  adopted,  or  to 
recall  from  the  assistance  of  their  brethren  of  the  English  Parliament  that 
auxiliary  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  by  means  of  which  accession  of 
stroii'^th,  the  King's  party  had  been  reduced  to  the  defensive,  when  in  full 
career  of  triumph  and  success. 

The  causes  which  moved  the  Convention  of  Estates  at  this  time  to  take 
such  an  immediate  and  active  interest  in  the  civil  war  of  England,  are 
detailed  in  our  historians,  but  may  be  here  shortly  recapitulated.  They  had 
indeed  no  new  injury  or  aggression  to  complain  of  at  the  hand  of  the  rLing, 
and  the  peace  which  had  l>een  made  between  Charles  and  his  subjects  of 
Scotland  had  been  carefully  observed;  but  the  Scottish  rulers  were  well 
aware  that  this  peace  had  been  extorted  from  the  King,  as  well  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  parliamentary  party  in  England,  as  by  the  terror  of  their 
own  arms.  It  is  true.  King  Charles  had  since  then  visited  the  capital  of 
his  ancient  kingdom,  had  assented  to  the  new  organization  of  the  church, 
and  had  distributed  honours  and  rewards  among  the  leaders  of  the  party 
which  had  shown  themselves  most  hostile  to  his  interests ;  but  it  was  sus- 
pected that  distinctions  so  unwillingly  conferred  would  be  resumed  as  soon 
as  opportunity  offered.  The  low  state  of  the  English  Parliament  was  seen 
in  Scotland  with  deep  apprehension ;  and  it  was  concluded,  that,  should 
Charles  triumph  by  force  of  arms  against  his  insurgent  subjects  of  England, 
he  would  not  be  long  in  exacting  from  the  Scots  the  vengeance  which  he 
might  suppose  due  to  those  who  had  set  the  example  of  taking  up  arms 
against  him.  Such  was  the  policy  of  the  measure  which  dictatea  the  send- 
ing the  auxiliary  army  into  England ;  and  it  was  avowed  in  a  manifesto 
explanatory  of  their  reasons  for  giving  this  timely  and  important  aid  to  the 
English  Parliament  The  Englisn  Parliament,  they  said,  had  been  already 
friendly  to  them,  and  might  be  agsiin ;  whereas  the  King,  although  he  had 
so  lately  established  religion  among*  them  according  to  their  desires,  had 
given  them  no  ground  to  confide  in  his  royal  declaration,  seeing  they  had 
found  his  promises  and  actions  inconsistent  with  each  other.  "  Our  con- 
iicience,"  tney  concluded,  **  and  God,  who  is  greater  than  our  conscience, 
beareth  us  record,  that  we  aim  altogether  at  the  glory  of  God,  peace  of  both 
nations,  and  honour  of  the  King,  in  suppressing  and  punishing,  in  a  legal 
way,  those  who  are  the  troublers  of  Israel,  the  firebrands  of  hell,  the  Forahs, 
the  Balaams,  the  Doegs,  the  Rabshakehs,  the  Hamans,  the  Tobiuns,  tbo 
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{ittnl>allat8  of  our  time;  which  done,  we  are  satisfied.  Neither  have  we 
begun  to  use  a  militarj  expedition  to  England  as  a  mean  fur  compassing 
those  our  pious  ends,  until  all  other  means  which  we  could  think  upon  have 
failed  us :  and  this  alone  is  lell  to  us,  uUiatum  el  unicum  renudium^  the  lasl 
and  only  remedy." 

Lea  Vint;  it  to  casuists  to  determine  whether  one  contracting  party  is  jus- 
tified in  breaking  a  solemn  treaty,  upon  the  suspicion  that,  in  certain  future 
oontingentties,  it  might  be  infringed  by  the  other,  we  shall  proceed  to  men- 
tion two  other  circumstances  that  had  at  least  equal  influence  with  the  Sco^- 
tisli  rulers  and  njUion,  with  any  doubts  which  they  entertained  of  the  King's 
good  faith. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  nature  and  condition  of  their  army ;  headed 
by  a  poor  and  discontented  nability,  under  whom  it  was  officered  chiefly  by 
Sottish  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  had  served  in  the  German  wars  until  they 
had  lost  almost  all  distinction  of  political  principle,  and  even  of  country, 
in  the  adoption  of  the  mercenary  faith,  that  a  soldier's  principal  dut^  was 
fidelity  to  the  state  or  sovereign  from  which  he  received  his  pay,  without 
respect  either  to  the  justice  of  the  ouarrel,  or  to  their  own  connection  with 
either  of  the  contending  parties.  To  men  of  tliis  stamp,  Grotius  applies 
the  severe  character — Nul&im  viUe  genus  est  imprMuSy  quam  eorum,  mti  sine 
tausai  respedu  tnercede  conducii,  mtlUant.  To  these  mercenary  soldiers,  an 
well  as  to  the  needy  gentry  with  whom  they  were  mixed  in  comnuind,  and 
who  easily  imbibed  the  same  opinions,  the  success  of  the  late  short  invasion 
of  England  in  1G41  was  a  sumcient  reasor  for  renewing  so  profitable  an 
experiment  The  good  pay  and  free  quarters  of  England  had  made  a  feeling 
impression  upon  tlie  recollection  of  these  military  adventurers,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  again  levying  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-day,  came  in  place 
of  all  arguments,  whether  of  state  or  of  morality. 

Another  cause  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  nation  at  large,  no  less  than  the 
tempting  prospect  of  the  wealth  of  England  animated  the  soldiery.  So 
much  had  been  written  and  said  on  either  side  concern ine  the  form  of 
church  government,  that  it  had  become  a  matter  of  infinitely  more  conse- 
quence in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  than  the  doctrines  of  that  gospel  which 
both  churches  had  embraced.  The  Prclatists  and  Presbvterians  of  the  more 
violent  kind  became  as  illiberal  as  the  Papists,  and  would  scarcely  allow  the 
possibility  of  salvation  beyond  the  pale  of  their  respective  churches.  It 
was  in  vain  remarked  to  these  zealots,  that  had  the  Author  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion considered  any  peculiar  form  of  church  government  ae  essential  to 
salvation,  it  would  have  boen  revealed  with  the  same  precision  as  under  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation.  Both  parties  continued  as  violent  as  if  they 
jould  have  pleaded  the  distinct  commands  of  Heaven  to  justify  their  intole- 
runco.  Laud,  in  the  days  of  his  domination,  had  fired  the  train,  by  attempt- 
ing to  impose  upon  the  Scottish  people  church  ceremonies  foreign  to  their 
habits  and  opinions.  The  success  with  which  this  had  been  resisted,  and 
tJie  Presbyterian  model  substituted  in  its  place,  had  endeared  the  latter  to 
she  nation,  as  the  cause  in  which  they  had  triumphed.  The  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  adopted  with  such  seal  by  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  by  them  forced,  at  the  sword's  point,  upon  the  others,  bore  in  its  bosoui, 
as  its  principal  object,  the  establishing  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  the  putting  down  all  error  and  heresy  ;  and  having 
attained  for  their  own  country  an  establishment  of  this  golden  candlestick, 
the  Scots  ticcame  liberally  and  fraternally  anxious  to  erect  the  same  in  Eng- 
land. This  they  conceived  might  be  easily  attained  by  lending  to  the  Par 
lianient  the  effectual  assistance  of  the  Scottish  forces.  The  Presbyterians, 
a  numerous  and  powerful  party  in  the  English  Parlinnient,  had  nithorto 
taken  the  lead  in  opposition  to  tlic  King;  while  the  Independents  and  other 
sectaries,  who  afterwards,  under  Cromwell,  resumed  the  power  of  the  sword, 
and  overset  the  Presbyterian  model  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  were  as 
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jet  contented  to  lurk  under  the  shelter  of  the  wealthier  and  more  pow^rAil 
party.  The  prospeet  of  bringing  to  a  uniformity  the  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  discipline  and  worship,  seemed  therefore  as  fair  as  it  was 
desirable. 

The  celebrated  Sir  Henry  Vane,  one  of  the  commissioners  who  ne^tiated 
the  alliance  betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  saw  the  influence  which  this 
bait  had  upon  the  spirits  of  those  with  whom  he  dealt ;  and  although  him- 
self a  violent  Independent,  he  contrired  at  ouce  to  gratify  and  to  elude  the 
eager  desires  of  the  Presbyterians,  by  qualifying  the  obligation  to  reform  the 
Church  of  England,  as  a  change  to  be  executed  '*  accoraing  to  the  wofd  of 
God,  and  the  best  reformed  churches."  Deceiyed  by  their  own  eagerness, 
themselves  entertaining  no  doubts  on  the  Jus  Divinum  of  their  own  eccle- 
siastical establishments,  and  not  holding  it  possible  such  doubts  could  be 
adopted  by  others,  the  Convention  of  Estates  and  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
conceived,  that  such  expressions  necessarily  inferred  the  establishment  of 
Presbytery ;  nor  were  they  undeceived,  until,  when  their  help  was  no  longer 
needful,  the  sectaries  gave  them  to  understand,  that  the  phrase  might  be  as 
well  applied  to  Independency,  or  any  other  mode  of  worship  which  Uiose  who 
were  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  the  time  misht  consider  as  agreeable  "  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  practice  of  the  reformed  churches."  Neither  were 
the  out-witted  Scots  less  astonished  to  find,  that  the  designs  of  the  English 
sectaries  struck  against  the  monarchical  constitution  of  Britain,  it  having 
been  their  intention  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  King,  but  by  no  means  to 
abrogate  the  office.  They  fared,  however,  in  this  respect,  like  rash  physi- 
cians, who  commence  by  over-physicking  a  patient,  until  he  is  reduced  to  a 
state  of  weakness,  from  whicn  cordials  are  afterwards  unable  to  recover 
him. 

But  these  events  were  still  in  the  womb  of  futurity.  As  yet  the  Scottish 
Parliament  held  their  engagement  with  England  consistent  with  justice, 
prudence,  and  piety,  and  their  military  undertaking  seemed  to  succeed  to 
their  very  wish.  The  junction  of  the  Scottish  army  with  those  of  Fairfax 
and  Manchester,  enabled  the  Parliamentary  forces  to  besiege  York,  and  to 
fight  the  desperate  action  of  Long-Marston  Moor,  in  which  Prince  Rupert 
and  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  were  defeated.  The  Scottish  auxiliaries, 
indeed,  had  less  of  the  glory  of  this  victory  than  their  countrymen  could 
desire.  David  Leslie,  with  their  cavalry,  fought  bravely,  and  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  Cromwell's  brigade  of  Independents,  the  honour  of  the  day 
belonged ;  but  the  old  Earl  of  Leven,  the  covenanting  general,  was  driven 
out  of  the  field  by  the  impetuous  charge  of  Prince  Rupert,  and  waij  thirty 
miles  distant,  in  full  flieht  towards  Scotland,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
news  that  his  party  had  gained  a  complete  victory. 

The  absence  of  these  auxiliary  troops,  upon  this  crusade  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Presbyterianism  in  England,  had  considerably  diminished  the 
power  of  the  Convention  of  Estates  in  Scotland,  and  had  given  rise  to  thoM 
agitations  among  the  anti-covenanters,  which  we  have  noticed  at  the  beg  tu- 
ning of  this  chapter* 
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lUa  motkar  eooM  for  him  u  crmdh  Mt 

H«r  liaabanil'B  rasty  irua  ourwlat; 

WhoM  jaoglinfr  nouiid  euold  hush  her  babe  to  T•i^ 

That  nevrr  phinM  of  his  oneasjr  next ; 

Then  did  be  dreem  of  dreary  wan  at  hand. 

knd  wttket  and  fuoghtt  ud  wua  are  he  onald  ataad. 

Hall's  Sutira, 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  summer's  eyening,  during  the  anxious  period 
Khieh  we  have  commemorated,  that  a  voung  gentleman  of  quality,  well 
mounted  and  armed,  and  accompanied  by  two  serrants,  one  of  whom  led 
a  sumpter-horse,  rode  slowly  up  one  of  those  steep  passes,  by  which  the 
Highlands  are  accessible  from  the  Lowlands  of  Pcrthsnire.*  Their  course 
had  lain  for  some  time  alons  the  banks  of  a  lake,  whose  deep  waters 
reflected  the  crimson  beams  of  the  western  sun.  The  broken  path  which 
tiiey  pursued,  with  some  difficulty,  was  in  some  places  shaded  by  ancient 
birches  and  oak  trees,  and  in  others  overhung  by  fragments  of  huge  rock. 
Elsewhere,  thi,  hill,  which  formed  the  northern  side  of  this  beautiful  sheel 
of  water,  arose  in  steep,  but  less  precipitous  acclivity,  and  was  arrayed  in 
heath  of  the  darkest  Durple.  In  the  present  times,  a  scene  so  romantic 
would  have  been  judgeu  to  possess  the  highest  charms  for  the  traveller ;  but 
those  who  journey  in  days  of  doubt  and  dread,  pay  little  attention  to  pic- 
turesque scenery. 

The  master  kept,  as  often  as  the  wood  permitted,  abreast  of  one  or  both 
of  his  domestics,  and  seemed  earnestly  to  converse  with  them,  probably 
because  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  readily  set  aside  among  those  who  are 
made  to  be  sharers  of  common  danger.  The  dispositions  of  the  leading 
men  who  inhabited  this  wild  country,  and  the  probability  of  their  taking 
part  in  the  political  convulsions  that  were  soon  expected,  were  the  subjects 
of  their  conversation. 

They  had  not  advanced  above  half  way  up  the  lake,  and  the  youne  gen 
tleman  was  pointing  to  his  attendants  the  spot  where  their  intended  road 
turned  northwards,  and,  leaving  the  verge  of  the  Loch,  ascended  a '  ravine 
to  the  right  hand,  when  they  discovered  a  single  horseman  coming  down 
the  shore  as  if  to  meet  them.  The  gleam  of  the  sunbeams  upon  his  head- 
piece and  corslet  showed  that  he  was  in  armour,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
other  travellers  required  that  he  should  not  pass  unquestionea.  "  We  must 
know  who  he  is,''  said  the  young  gentleman,  "  and  whither  he  is  going." 
And  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  rode  forward  as  fast  as  the  rugged  stat^ 
of  the  road  would  permit,  followed  b^  his  two  attendants,  until  he  reached 
the  point  where  the  pass  along  the  side  of  the  lake  was  intersected  by  thai 
which  descended  from  the  ravine,  securing  thus  against  the  possibility  of 
the  stranger  eluding  them,  by  turning  into  the  latter  road  before  they  came 
up  with  him. 

The  single  horseman  had  mended  his  pace,  when  he  first  observed  the 
three  riders  advance  rapidly  towards  him  ;  but  when  he  saw  them  halt  and 
form*  a  front,  which  completely  occupied  the  path,  he  checked  his  horse, 
and  advanced  with  great  deliberation ;  so  that  each  party  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  full  survey  of  the  other.  The  solitary  stranger  was  mounted 
upon  an  able  horse,  fit  for  military  service,  and  for  the  great  weight  which 
he  had  to  carry,  and  his  rider  occupied  his  demipique,  or  war-saddle,  with 
an  air  that  showed  it  was  his  familiar  seat.  lie  had  a  bright  burnished 
bead-piece,  with  a  plume  of  feathers,  together  with  a  cuirass,  thick  enough 

The  beaotifti.  fus  of  Lenj,  near  Callander,  in  Monteith,  would,  in  aome  respects,  answei  the  i'^escsri|>Uoa.  ^ 
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Uf  resist  a  musket-ball,  and  a  back-piece  of  lighter  materials.  These  defen* 
sive  arms  he  wore  uver  a  buff  jerkin,  alon^  with  a  pair  of  gauntlets,  or  steel 
gloves,  the  tops  of  which  reached  up  to  his  elbow,  and  which,  like  the  rest 
of  his  armour,  were  of  bright  steel.  At  the  front  of  his  military  saddle 
hung  0  case  of  pistols,  far  beyond  tlie  ordinary  size,  nearly  two  feet  in 
length,  and  carrying  bullets  of  twenty  to  the  pound.  A  bufr  belt,  with  a 
broad  silver  buckle,  sustained  on  one  side  a  long  straight  double-edged 
broadsword,  with  a  strong  guard,  and  a  blade  calculated  either  to  strike  or 
push.  On  the  right  side  nuns  a  dagger  of  about  eighteen  inches  in  length ; 
a  shoulderbelt  sustained  at  his  baclT a  musketoon  or  blunderbuss,  and  was 
crossed  by  a  bandelier  containing  his  charges  of  ammunition.  Thigh-pieces 
of  steel,  then  termed  taslets,  met  the  tops  of  his  huge  jack-boots,  ana  com- 
pleted the  equipage  of  a  well-armed  trooper  of  the  period. 

The  appearance  of  the  horseman  himself  corresponded  well  with  his 
military  equipage,  to  which  he  had  the  air  of  having  been  long  inured.  He 
was  above  the  middle  size,  and  of  strength  sufficient  to  bear  with  ease  the 
weight  of  his  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive.  His  age  might  be  forty 
and  upwards,  and  his  countenance  was  that  of  a  resolute  weather-beaten 
veteran,  who  had  seen  many  fields,  and  brought  away  in  token  more  than  one 
scar.  At  the  distance  of  about  thirty  yards  he  halted  and  stood  fast,  raised 
himself  on  his  stirrups,  as  if  to  reconnoitre  and  ascertain  the  purpose  of 
the  opposite  party,  and  brought  his  musketoon  under  his  right  arm,  ready 
for  use,  if  occasion  should  require  it.  In  every  thing  but  numbers,  he  had 
the  advantage  of  those  who  soemod  inclined  to  interrupt  his  passage. 

The  leader  of  the  party  was,  indeed,  well  mounted  and  clad  in  a  buff 
coat,  richly  embroidered,  the  half-military  dress  of  the  period;  but  his 
domestics  bad  only  coarse  jackets  of  thick  felt,  which  could  scarce  be  ex- 
pected to  turn  the  edge  of  a  sword,  if  wielded  by  a  strong  man  ;  and  none 
of  them  had  any  weapons,  save  swords  and  pistols,  without  which  gentle- 
men, or  their  attendants,  during  those  disturbed  times,  seldom  stirred 
abroad. 

When  they  had  stood  at  gaze  for  about  a  minute,  the  younger  gentleman 
gave  the  challenge  which  was  then  common  in  the  mouth  of  all  strangers 
who  met  in  such  circumstances  —  **  For  whom  are  you?" 

"  Tell  me  first,"  answered  the  soldier,  "  for  whom  are  you  ? — ^the  strongest 
party  should  speak  first." 

'*  We  are  for  God  and  King  Charles,"  answered  the  first  speaker. — **  Now 
tell  your  faction,  you  know  ours." 

"  1  am  for  God  and  my  standard,"  answered  the  single  horseman. 

"  And  for  which  standard  ?"  replied  the  chief  of  the  other  party — "Cava- 
lier or  Roundhead,  King  or  Convention  ?" 

"  By  my  troth,  sir,"  answered  the  soldier,  "  I  would  be  loath  to  reply  to 
you  with  an  untruth,  as  a  thing  unbecoming  a  cavalier  of  fortune  and  a 
soldier.  But  to  answer  your  query  with  beseeming  veracity,  it  is  necessary 
I  should  myself  have  resolved  to  whilk  of  the  present  divisions  of  the  king- 
dom I  shall  ultimately  adhere,  being  a  matter  whereon  my  mind  is  not  as 
yet  preceesely  ascertained." 

"1  should  have  thought,"  answered  the  gentleman,  "that,  when  loyalty 
in  i  religion  are  at  stake,  no  gentleman  or  man  of  honour  could  be  long  in 
ohoosine  his  party." 

"  Truly,  sir,"  replied  the  trooper,  "  if  ye  speak  this  in  the  way  of  vitu- 
peration, as  meaning  to  impugn  mj  honour  or  genteelity,  I  would  blithely 
put  the  same  to  issue,  venturing  in  that  quarrel  with  my  single  person 
against  you  three.  But  if  you  speak  it  in  the  way  of  logical  ratiocination, 
whilk  I  have  studied  in  my  youth  at  the  Mareschal  Coiloge  of  Abcr* 
deen,  I  am  ready  to  prove  to  ye  foyict,  that  my  resolution  to  defer,  for  a 
certain  season,  the  taking  upon  me  either  or  these  quarrels,  not  onlv 
becomet^  me  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  but  also  as  a  persoti  d 
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and  pradenve,  ono  iDtlmed  with  humane  letters  in  his  ctu'lj  youth, 
and  who,  Iroui  tlieDooforward,  has  followed  the  wars  under  the  banner  'J 
the  invincible  Gustavus,  the  Lion  of  the  North,  and  under  many  other  h^roio 
leaders,  both  Lutheran  and  Oalvinist,  I^ipist  and  Arniiniau/* 

After  exchanging  a  word  or  two  with  his  domestics,  the  younger  eeutle- 
man  replied,  "  I  should  be^lad,  sir,  to  have  some  conversation  wiUi  you 
upon  8o  interesting  a  question,  and  should  be  proud  if  I  can  determine  you 
in  favour  of  the  cause  (  have  myself  espoused.  I  ride  this  evening  to  a 
friend's  house,  not  three  miles'  distant,  whither,  if  you  choose  to  accom- 
pany me,  you  shall  have  good  quarters  for  the  night,  and  free  permission  to 
take  your  own  road  in  the  morning,  if  you  then  feel  no  inclination  to  join 
with  us," 

'*  WhoHe  word  am  I  to  take  ft)r  this?"  answered  the  cautious  soldier---" a 
man  must  know  his  guarantee,  or  he  may  fall  into  an  ambuscade." 

"  I  am  called,"  answered  the  younger  stranger,  "  the  Earl  of  Menteith, 
and,  I  trust,  you  will  receive  my  honour  as  a  sufficient  security." 

**  A  worthy  nobleman,"  answered  the  soldier,  "  whose  parole  is  not  to  be 
doubted."  With  one  motion  he  replaced  his  musketoon  at  his  back,  and 
with  another  made  his  military  salute  to  the  young  nobleman,  and  con- 
tinuing to  talk  as  he  rode  forward  to  join  him  —  "  And,  I  trust,"  said  he, 
"  my  own  assurance,  that  I  will  be  bon  camarado  to  your  lordship  in  peace 
or  in  peril,  during  the  time  we  shall  abide  together,  will  not  be  altogether 
vilipended  in  these  doubtful  times,  when,  as  they  say,  a  man's  head  is  safer 
In  a  steel-cap  than  in  a  marble  palace." 

'*I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  liord  Menteith,  "that,  to  judge  from  your 
appearance,  I  most  highly  value  the  advantage  of  your  escort ;  but  I  trust 
we  shall  have  no  occasion  for  any  exercise  of  valour,  as  I  expect  to  conduct 
you  to  good  and  friendly  quarters." 

"  Good  Quarters,  my  lord,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  are  always  acceptable, 
and  are  only  to  be  postponed  to  good  pay  or  good  booty, — not  to  mention 
the  honour  of  a  cavalier,  or  the  needful  points  of  commanded  duty.  And 
truly,  my  lord,  your  noble  proffer  is  not  the  less  welcome,  in  that  I  know 
not  preceesely  this  night  wnere  I  and  my  poor  companion"  (patting  his 
horse)  **  were  to  find  lodgments." 

"  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask,  then,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  "  to  whom  I  have 
the  ecHKi  fortune  to  stand  quarter-master  ?" 

"Truly,  my  lord,"  said  the  trooper,  "my  name  is  Dalgetty — Dugald  Dal- 
getty,  Ritt-master  Dugald  Dalgetty  of  Drumthwacket,  at  your  honourable 
service  to  command.  It  is  a  name  you  may  have  seen  in  GaUo  Belgitms, 
the  Swediuh  IntelligeTicer,  or,  if  you  read  Ilish  Dutch,  in  the  Fliegenden 
Mercoeur  of  Leipsic.  My  father,  my  lord,  having  by  unthrifty  courses 
reduced  a  fair  patrimony  to  a  nonentity,  I  had  no  better  shift,  when  I  was 
eighteen 'years  auld,  than  to  carry  the  learning  whilk  I  had  acquired  at  the 
Mareschal  College  of  Aberdeen,  my  gentle  bluid  and  designation  of  Drum- 
thwacket, together  with  a  pair  of  stalwarth  arms,  and  legs  conform,  to  the 
German  wars,  there  to  pusn  my  way  as  a  cavalier  of  fortune.  My  lord,  my 
legs  and  arms  stood  me  in  more  stead  than  either  my  gentle  kin  or  my 
book-lear,  and  I  found  myself  trailing  a  pike  as  a  private  gentleman  under 
old  Sir  Ludovick  Leslie,  where  I  learned  the  rules  of  service  so  tightly,  that 
I  will  not  forget  them  in  a  hurry.  Sir,  I  have  been  made  to  stand  guard 
eight  hours,  t«ing  from  twelve  at  noon  to  eight  o'clock  of  the  night,  at  the 
palace,  armed  with  bock  and  breast,  head-piece  and  bracelets,  being  iron  to 
the  teeth,  in  a  bitter  frost,  and  the  ice  was  as  hard  as  ever  was  flint ;  and  all 
for  stopping  an  instant  to  speak  to  my  landlady,  when  I  should  have  gone 
to  roll-call." 

**  And,  doubtless,  sir,"  replied  Lord  Menteith,  "  you  have  gone  through 
•ome  hot  service,  as  well  as  this  same  cold  duty  you  talk  of?" 

"  Sorely,  my  lord,  it  doth  not  become  me  to  speak ;  but  he  that  hath  seec 
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the  fields  >f  Leip^'!  and  of  Lutsen,  may  be  said  to  have  seen  pitched  battleSi 
And  on  i  who  hath  witnessed  the  intaking  of  Frankfort,  and  Spauheim,  and 
Nuremberg,  and  so  forth,  should  know  somewhat  about  leaguers,  storms, 
onslaughts,  and  outfalls." 

**  But  your  merit,  sir,  and  experience,  were  doubtless  followed  by  pro- 
motion V 

"  It  came  slow,  my  lord,  dooms  slow,"  replied  Dalgetty ;  "  bat  as  my 
Scottish  countrymen,  the  fathers  of  the  war,  and  the  raisers  of  those  valoi^ 
ous  Scottish  regiments  that  were  the  dread  of  Germany,  began  to  fall  pretty 
thick,  what  with  pestilence  and  what  with  the  sword,  why  we,  their  children, 
succe<}ded  to  their  inheritance.  Sir,  I  was  six  years  first  private  gentlemaii 
of  the  company,  and  three  years  lance  speisade;  disdaining  to  receive  a 
halberd,  as  unbecoming  my  birth.  Wherefore  I  was  ultimately  promoted 
to  be  a  fahn-drag|;er,  as  the  High  Dutch  call  it,  (which  signifies  an  ancient,) 
in  the  King's  Leif  Regiment  of  Black  Horse,  and  thereafter  I  arose  to  be 
lieutenant  and  ritt-master,  under  that  invincible  monarch,  the  bulwark  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  the  Lion  of  the  North,  the  terror  of  Austria,  Qustavua 
the  Victorious." 

'  "  And  yet,  if  I  understand  you.  Captain  Dalgetty— I  think  that  rank  cor- 
responds with  your  foreign  title  of  ritt-master '* 

"  The  same  grade  preceesely,"  answered  Dalgetty ;  "  rittrmaster  signify- 
ing literally  file-leader." 

**  I  was  observing,"  continued  Lord  Menteith,  "  that,  if  I  understood  yoa 
right,  you  had  left  the  service  of  this  great  Pnnce." 

**  It  was  after  his  death — it  was  after  his  death,  sir,"  said  Dalgetty,  **  when 
I  was  in  no  shape  bound  to  continue  mine  adherence.  There  are  ihingn, 
my  lord,  in  that  service,  that  cannot  but  go  against  the  stomach  of  any 
cavalier  of  honour.  In  especial,  albeit  the  pay  be  none  of  the  most  super- 
abundant, being  only  about  sixty  dollars  a-month  to  a  ritt-master,  yet  the 
invincible  Qustavus  never  paid  above  one-third  of  that  sum,  whilk  was  dis- 
tributed monthly  by  way  of  loan;  although,  when  justly  considered,  it 
was,  in  fact,  a  borrowing  b^  that  great  monarch  of  the  additional  two-thirds 
which  were  due  to  the  soldier.  And  I  have  seen  whole  regiments  of  Dutch 
and  Ilolsteiners  mutiny  on  the  field  of  battle,  like  base  scullions,  crying  out 
'  Gelt,  gelt,'  signifying  their  desire  of  pay,  instead  of  falling  to  blows  like 
our  noble  Scottish  bli^es,  who  ever  disdained,  my  lord,  postponing  of  honour 
to  filthy  lucre." 

*'  But  were  not  these  arrears,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  "  paid  to  the  soldiery 
at  some  stated  period  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  said  Dalgetty,  "  I  take  it  on  my  conscience,  that  at  no  period, 
and  by  no  possible  process,  could  one  creutzer  of  them  ever  be  recovered. 
I  myself  never  saw  twenty  dollars  of  my  own  all  the  time  I  served  the  in- 
vincible Gustavus,  unless  it  was  from  tne  chance  of  a  storm  or  victory,  or 
the  fetching  in  some  town  or  doorp,  when  a  cavalier  of  fortune,  who  knows 
the  usage  of  wars,  seldom  faileth  to  make  some  small  profit." 

'*  I  begin  rather  to  wonder,  sir,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  *'  that  you  should 
have  continued  so  long  in  the  Swedish  service,  than  th^t  you  should  have 
ultimately  withdrawn  from  it." 

"  Neither  I  should,"  answered  the  Ritt-master ;  "  but  that  great  leader, 
captain,  and  king,  the  Lion  of  the  North,  and  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  had  a  way  of  winning  battles,  taking  towns,  overrunning  countries, 
und  levying  contributions,  whilk  made  his  service  irresistibly  delectable  to 
all  true-bred  cavaliers  who  follow  the  noble  profession  of  arms.  Simple  as 
I  ride  here,  my  lord,  I  have  myself  commanded  the  whole  stift  o^  Dunklo- 
^piel  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  occupying  the  Palsgrave's  palace,  consx^ming  his 
cnoice  wines  with  my  comraden,  calling  in  contributions,  requisitions,  and 
caduacs,  and  not  failing  to  lick  my  fingers,  as  became  a  good  cook.  But 
truly  all  this  glory  hastened  to  decay,  ailer  our  great  master  had  been  shot 
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«kK  three  bullets  on  the  field  of  Lutxen ;  wherefore,  finding  that  Fortune 
hod  (hanged  nides,  that  the  borrowings  and  lendin<|;s  went  on  as  before  out 
if  ou/  pay,  while  the  caduacs  and  casualties  were  all  cut  ofi,  I  e'en  gave  no 
my  couimission,  and  took  service  with  Wallenstein,  in  Walter  Butler's  Iriso 
•*eginie»it." 

*'  Ami  .nay  I  beg  to  know  of  jon"  said  Lord  Menteith,  apparently  int^ 
rested  iu  the  adventures  of  this  soldier  of  fortune,  "how  you  liked  this 
change  of  masters?" 

*'  Indifferent  well,"  said  the  Captain — "  very  indifferent  well.  I  cannot 
•ay  that  tL  i  Emperor  paid  much  better  than  the  great  Gustavus.  For  hard 
knocks,  we  had  plenty  of  them.  I  wa8  often  obliged  to  run  my  head  against 
my  old  acq  laintances,  the  Swedish  feathers,  whilk  your  honour  must  con- 
ceive to  be  loublc-pointed  stakes,  shod  with  iron  at  each  end,  and  planted 
before  the  b-\uiid  or  pikes  to  prevent  an  onfall  of  the  cavalry.  The  whilk 
Swedish  feathers,  although  they  look  gay  to  the  eye,  resembling  the  shrubs 
or  lesser  tr««8  of  ane  forest,  as  the  puissant  pikes,  arranged  in  battalia 
behind  theb-,  correspond  to  the  tall  pines  thereof,  yet,  nevertheless,  are  not 
altogether  8^«  soft  to  encounter  as  the  plumage  of  a  goose.  Ilowbeit,  in 
despite  of  hi  %vj  blows  and  light  pay,  a  cavalier  of  fortune  may  thrive  in- 
differently Wi  11  in  the  Imperial  service,  in  respect  his  private  casualties  are 
nothing  so  cLwely  looked  to  as  by  the  Swede ;  and  so  that  an  oflicer  did  his 
duty  on  the  £eld,  neither  Wallenstein  nor  Pappenheim,  nor  old  Tilly  before 
them,  would  Ukely  listen  to  the  objurgations  of  boors  or  burghers  against 
any  commander  or  soldado,  by  whom  they  chanced  to  be  somewhat  closely 
•horn.  So  that  an  experienced  cavalier,  knowing  how  to  lay,  as  our  Scot* 
fcish  phrase  runs,  *  the  head  of  the  sow  to  the  tail  of  the  grice,'  might  get 
out  of  the  country  the  pay  whilk  he  could  not  obtain  from  the  Emperor." 
"  With  a  full  hand,  sir,  doubtless,  and  with  interest,"  said  Lord  Menteith. 
"Indubitably,  my  lord,"  answered  Dalgetty,  composedly;  "for  it  would 
be  doubly  disgraceful  for  any  soldado  of  rank  to  have  his  name  called  in 
question  for  any  petty  delinquency." 

"  And  pray,  sir,"  continued  Lord  Menteith,  "  what  made  yon  leave  sc 
giunful  a  service?" 

"  Why,  truly,  sir,"  answered  the  soldier,  "  pn  Irish  cavalier,  called 
O'Quilligan,  being  major  of  our  regiment,  and  I  having  had  words  with 
him  the  night  before,  respecting  the  worth  and  precedence  of  our  several 
nations,  it  pleased  him  the  next  day  to  deliver  his  orders  to  me  with  the 
point  of  his  batoon  advanced  and  held  aloof,  instead  of  declining  and 
training  the  same,  as  is  the  fashion  from  a  courteous  commanding  officer 
towards  his  equal  in  rank,  though,  it  may  be,  his  inferior  in  military  grade. 
Uf>on  this  quarrel,  sir,  we  fought  in  private  rencontre ;  and  as,  in  the  per- 
quisitions which  followed,  it  pleased  Walter  Butler,  our  oberst,  or  colonel, 
to  give  the  lighter  punishment  to  his  countryman,  and  the  heavier  to  me, 
whereupon,  ill  stomaching  such  partiality,  I  exchanged  my  commission  for 
one  under  the  Spaniard." 

"  I  hope  you  found  yourself  better  off  by  the  change  ?"  said  Lord  Mon- 
ieith. 

"  In  good  sooth,"  answered  the  Ritt-master,  "  I  had  but  little  to  complain 
of.  The  pay  was  somewhat  regular,  being  furnished  by  the  rich  Flemings 
and  Walloons  of  the  Low  Country.  The  quarters  were  excellent ;  the  go^ 
wheaten  loaves  of  the  Flemings  were  better  than  the  provant  rye-bread  of 
the  Swede,  and  Rhenish  wine  was  more  plenty  with  us  than  ever  I  saw  the 
black-beer  of  Rostock  in  Gustavus's  camp.  Service  there  was  none,  duty 
there  was  little ;  and  that  little  we  might  do,  or  leave  undone,  at  our  plea- 
sure ;  an  excellent  retirement  for  a  cavalier  somewhat  weary  of  field  and 
leaguer,,  who  had  purchased  with  his  blood  as  much  honour  as  might  serve 
his  turn  and  was  desirous  of  a  little  ease  and  giK>d  11  vine." 
''Ana  may  I  ask,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  "why  vofi,  Capta'n,  being,  «• 
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I  snppOBe,  it*  the  situation  you  describe,  retired  from  the  Spanish  Krvice 

*'  You  are  to  consider,  my  lord,  that  your  Spaniard,"  replied  C  iptaiii 
Dalgctty,  '*  is  a  person  altogether  unparalleled  in  his  own  conceit,  where- 
through he  maketh  not  fit  account  of  such  foreign  cavaliers  of  vaijur  m 
are  pleased  to  take  service  with  him.  And  a  galling  thing  it  is  to  every 
honourable  soldado,  to  be  put  aside,  and  postponed,  and  obliged  to  yield 

S reference  to  every  puffing  signior,  who,  were  it  the  question  which  should 
rst  mount  a  breach  at  push  of  pike,  might  be  apt  to  yield  willing  place  to 
a  Scottish  cavalier.  Moreover,  sir,  I  was  pricked  in  conscience  respecting 
a  matter  of  religion/' 

''  I  should  not  have  thought,  Captain  Dalgetty/^  said  the  young  noble- 
man, **  that  an  old  soldier,  who  had  changed  service  so  often,  would  have 
been  too  scrupulous  on  that  head." 

"  No  more  I  am,  my  lord,"  said  the  Captain,  "  since  I  hold  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  chaplain  of  the  regiment  to  settle  those  matters  for  me,  and 
every  other  brave  cavalier,  inasmuch  as  he  does  nothing  else  that  I  know 
of  for  his  pay  and  allowances.  But  this  was  a  particular  case,  my  lord,  a 
casus  improvisuSf  as  I  may  say,  in  whilk  I  had  no  chaplain  of  my  own 
persuasion  to  act  as  my  adviser.  I  found,  in  short,  tliat  although  my  being 
a  Protestant  might  be  winked  at,  in  respect  that  I  was  a  man  of.  action, 
and  had  more  exj^rience  than  all  the  Dons  in  our  ietiia  put  together,  yet, 
when  in  garrison,  it  was  expected  I  should  go  to  mass  with  the  regimenU 
Now,  my  lord,  as  a  true  Scottish  ^lan,  and  educated  at  the  Mareschal 
College  of  Aberdeen,  I  was  bound  fj  uphold  tlie  mass  to  be  an  act  of  blinded 
papistry  and  utter  idolatry,  whilL  I  was  altogether  unwilling  to  homologate 
by  my  presence.  True  it  is,  that  I  consulted  on  the  point  with  a  worthy 
countryman  of  my  own,  one  Father  Fatsidcs,  of  the  Scottish  Convent  in 
W  urtzbu  rg— " 

'"■  And  I  hope,"  observed  Lord  Menteith,  "  you  obtained  a  clear  opinion 
from  this  same  ghostly  father  ?" 

"  As  clear  as  it  could  be,"  replied  Captain  Dalgctty,  ** considering  mo 
had  drunk  six  flasks  of  Rhenish,  aind  a)>out  two  nuitchkins  of  Kirchen- 
wasser.  Father  Fatsides  informed  me,  that,  as  nearly  as  he  could  judge, 
for  a  heretic  like  myself,  it  signified  not  much  whether  I  went  to  mass  or 
not,  seeing  my  eternal  perdition  was  signed  and  scaled  at  any  rate,  in 
respect  of  my  impenitent  and  obdunitc  perseverance  in  iny  damnable 
heresy.  Being  discouraged  by  this  res]-M>nsc,  1  applied  to  a  IHitch  psutttir 
of  the  reformed  church,  who  told  nic,  ho  thnu<;ht  I  might  lawfully  go  to 
mass,  in  respect  that  the  prophet  ftcrinitted  Nuanian,  a  mighty  man  of 
valour,  and  an  honourable  cavalier  of  Syria,  to  follow  his  master  into  the 
house  of  Kimmon,  a  false  god,  or  idol,  to  whom  he  hud  vowed  service,  and 
to  bow  down  when  the  king  was  leaning  upon  his  hand.  But  neither  was 
this  answer  satisfactory  to  me,  both  because  there  w;u)  an  unco  diffci*ence 
between  an  anointed  King  of  Syria  and  our  Spanish  colonel,  whom  I  could 
bave  blown  away  like  the  peeling  of  an  ingan,  and  chic6y  Ix^cause  I  could 
not  find  the  thing  was  required  of  me  by  any  of  the  articles  of  war ;  neither 
was  I  proffered  any  consideration,  either  in  perquisite  or  psiy,  for  the  wi-ong 
I  mieht  thereby*  do  to  my  conscience." 

*'  §0  you  again  changed  your  service  ?"  said  Lord  Menteith. 

"  In  troth  did  I,  my  lord ;  and  after  trying  for  a  short  while  two  or  three 
other  powers,  I  even  took  on  for  a  time  with  their  High  Mightinesses  the 
States  of  Holland." 

"  And  how  did  their  service  jump  with  your  humour?"  again  demanded 
his  companion. 

"  0 1  my  lord,"  said  the  soldier,  in  a  sort  of  enthusiasm,  "  their  behaviour 
on  pay-day  might  be  a  pattera  to  all  Europe  —  no  lK>rrowing8,  no  Icndings, 
ao  offsets,  no  arrears  —  all  balanced  and  psvid  like  a  banker's  bfx>k.    The 
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^axtorj,  ton,  are  excellent,  and  the  allowances  unchallengeable ;  but  thcn« 
mr,  they  are  a  preceene,  scrupuluus  people,  and  will  allow  nothing  for  pecci^ 
dilloes.  So  that  if  a  boor  complains  of  a  broken  head,  or  a  beer-seller  oi 
a  broken  can,  or  a  daft  wench  does  but  saueak  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
above  ner  breath,  a  soldier  of  honour  shall  he  dragged,  not  before  his  own 
court-martial,  who  can  best  judge  of  and  punish  his  demerits,  but  before  a 
base  mechanical  burgo-master,  who  shall  mepace  him  with  the  rasp-house, 
the  cord,  and  what  not,  as  if  he  were  one  of  tKoir  own  mean,  ampnibious, 
twenty-breeched  boors.  So  not  being  able  to  dwell  longer  among  these 
ungrateful  plebeians,  who,  although  unable  to  defend  themselves  by  their 
proper  strength,  will  nevertheless  allow  the  noble  foreign  cavalier  who 
engages  with  them  nothing  beyond  his  dry  wag^es,  which  no  honourable 
spirit  will  put  in  competition  with  a  liberal  licence  and  honourable  counte- 
nance, I  resolved  to  leave  the  service  of  the  Mynheers.  And  hearing  at 
this  time,  to  my  exceeding  satisfaction,  that  there  is  nomething  to  be  doing 
this  summer  in  my  way  in  this  my  dear  native  country,  I  am  come  hither, 
as  they  say,  like  a  beggar  to  a  bndal,  in  order  to  give  my  loving  country- 
men the  advantage  of  that  experience  which  I  have  acquired  m  foreign 
Sarts.  So  your  lordship  has  an  outline  of  my  brief  story,  exoopting  my 
eportment  in  those  passages  of  action  in  the  field,  in  leai^ne'^H,  storras, 
and  onslaughts,  whilk  would  be  tedious  to  narrate,  and  might,  perad^v^C** '% 
Iwtter  befit  any  other  tongue  than  mine  own." 


■^^%^>^^^^^^^^%*^  ■    *  •  ^^0k^^^^^^y^^^^^^^^^^^w^^^0^0^ 


For  pleM  of  rifEbt  Ut  tUtoMMa  vex  thdr  ImmI, 
Battie'a  my  bamnan,  and  my  guerdon  bread; 
And,  with  the  aworded  Switzar,  I  can  aay. 
The  beat  of  eauaaa  ia  tbm  beat  of  pay. 

Domn. 

The  difiiculty  and  natjowness  of  the  road  had  by  this  time  become  saol^ 
as  to  interrupt  the  conversation  of  the  travellers,  and  Lord  Menteith,  reining 
back  his  horse,  held  a  moment's  private  conversation  with  his  domestics. 
The  Captain,  who  now  led  the  van  of  the  party,  ailer  about  a  quartor  of  a 
mile's  slow  and  toilsome  advance  up  a  broken  and  rugged  ascent,  emerged 
into  an  upland  valley,  to  which  a  mountain  stream  acted  as  a  drain,  and 
afforded  sufficient  room  upon  its  j^reen  sward  banks  for  the  travellers  to 
pursue  their  journey  in  a  more  social  manner. 

Lord  Menteith  accordingly  resumed  the  conversation,  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  difficulties  of  the  way.  "  I  should  have  thought,"  said 
he  to  Captain  Dalgetty,  **  that  a  cavalier  of  your  honourable  mark,  who 
bath  80  long  followed  the  valiant  King  of  Sweden,  and  entertains  such  a 
suitable  contempt  for  the  base  mechanical  States  of  Holland,  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  embrace  the  cause  of  King  Charles,  in  preference  to  that 
of  the  low-bom,  roundheaded,  canting  knaves,  who  are  in  rebellion  against 
his-  authority  V 

"  Ye  speak  reasonably,  my  lord,"  said  Dalgetty,  "  and,  eceterxs  paribus, 
I  might  bo  induced  to  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light.  But,  my  lord,  there 
is  a  southern  proverb, — fine  words  butter  no  parsnips.  I^  have  heard 
enough,  since  I  came  here,  to  satisfy  me  that  a  cavalier  of  honour  is  free  to 
ta'^dce  any  part  in  this  civil  embroilment  whilk  he  may  find  most  convenient 
lor  his  own  peculiar.    Loyalty  is  your  pass-word,  my  loi  i     Liberty,  roan 
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anoiher  c\\\A(\  from  the  other  side  of  the  utrath  —  the  King,  shoute  one  wur* 
cry — the  Purliainent,  roars  another  —  Montrose  for  ever,  cries  Donald, 
waving  his  bonnet — Argyle  and  Leven,  cries  a  south-country  Saunders, 
vapouring  with  his  hat  and  feather — Fight  for  the  bishop,  says  a  priest, 
with  his  gown  and  rochet —  Stand  stout  fot  the  Kirk,  cries  a  minister,  in  a 
Geneva  «^p  and  band.  —  Good  watchwords  all — excellent  watchwords. 
Whilk  cause  is  the  best  I  cannot  say.-  But  sure  am  I,  that  I  have  fought 
knee-deep  in  blood  many  a  day  for  one  that  was  ten  degrees  worse  than  the 
worst  of  them  all." 

"  And  pra^,  Captain  Dalgetty,"  said  his  lordship,  '*  since  the  pretensioni 
of  both  parties  seem  to  you  so  equal,  will  you  please  to  inform  us  by  what 
circumstances  your  preference  will  be  determined  ?" 

"  Simply  upon  two  considerations,  my  lord,"  answered  the  soldier.  "Be* 
ing,  first,  on  which  side  my  services  would  be  in  most  honourable  request  :^ 
And,  secondly,  whilk  is  a  corollary  of  the  first,  by  whilk  party  they  are 
likely  to  be  most  gratefully  requited.  And,  to  deal  plainly  with  you.  my 
lord,  my  opinion  at  present  doth  on  both  points  rather  incline  to  the  side 
of  the  Parliament." 

**  Your  reasons,  if  you  please,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  **  and  perhaps  I  may 
be  able  to  meet  them  with  some  others  which  are  more  powerful." 

**  Sir,  I  shall  be  amenable  to  reason,"  said  Captain  Dalgetty,  "  suppoeing 
it  addresses  itself  to  my  honour  and  my  interest.  Well,  then,  my  lord,  here 
is  a  sort  of  Uif^hland  host  assembled,  or  expected  to  assemble,  in  these  wild 
hills,  in  the  King's  behalf.  Now,  sir,  you  know  the  nature  of  our  High- 
landers. I  will  not  deny  them  to  be  a  people  stout  in  body  and  valiant  in 
heart,  and  courageous  enough  in  their  own  wild  way  of  fighting,  which  ia 
as  remote  from  the  usages  and  discipline  of  war  as  ever  was  that  of  the 
ancient  Scythians,  or  of  the  salvage  Indians  of  America  that  now  is.  They 
havena  sae  mickle  as  a  German  whistle,  or  a  drum,  to  beat  a  march,  an 
alarm,  a  charge,  a  retreat,  a  reveille,  or  the  tattoo,  or  any  other  point  of 
war ;  and  their  damnable  skirlln'  pipes,  whilk  they  themselves  pretend  to 
understand,  are  unintelligible  to  tne  ears  of  any  cavaliero  accustomed  to 
civilized  warfare.  So  that,  were  I  undertaking  to  discipline  such  a  breechless 
mob,  it  were  impossible  for  me  to  be  understood ;  and  if  I  were  understood, 
judge  ye,  my  lord,  what  chance  I  had  of  being  obeyed  among  a  band  of 
half  salvages,  who  are  accustomed  to  pay  to  their  own  lairds  and  chiefs, 
allenarly,  that  respect  and  obedience  whilk  ought  to  be  paid  to  conmiis- 
sionate  officers.  If  I  were  teaching  them  to  form  battalia  by  extracting  the 
square  root,  that  is,  by  forming  your  square  battalion  of  equal  number  of 
men  of  rank  and  file,  corresponding  to  the  square  root  of  the  full  number 
present,  what  return  could  I  expect  for  communicating  this  golden  secret 
of  military  tactic,  except  it  may  be  a  dirk  in  my  wame,  on  placing  some 
M*Alister  More,  M*Shemei,  or  Capperfae,  in  the  flank  or  rear,  when  he 
claimed  to  be  in  the  van  ?  —  Truly,  well  saith  Holy  Writ, '  if  ye  cast  pearls 
before  swine,  they  will  turn  again  and  rend  ye.' " 

"  I  believe,  Anderson,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  looking  back  to  one  of  his 
servants,  for  both  were  close  behind  him,  "yon  can  assure  this  gentleman 
we  shall  have  more  occasion  for  experienced  officers,  and  be  more  disposed 
to  profit  by  their  instructions,  than  ne  seems  to  be  aware  of." 

*'  With  your  honour's  permission,"  said  Anderson,  respectfully  raisins 
his  cap,  "  when  we  are  joined  by  the  Irish  infantry,  who  are  expeieted,  and 
who  should  be  landed  in  the  West  Highlands  before  now,  we  shall  have  need 
of  good  soldiers  to  discipline  our  levies." 

"And  I  should  like  well  —  very  well,  to  be  employed  in  such  service," 
said  Dalgetty ;  "  the  Irish  are  pretty  fellows^ very  pretty  fellows — I  desire 
to  see  none  better  in  the  field.  I  once  saw  a  brigade  of  Irish,  at  the  taking 
of  Frankfort  upon  the  Oder,  stand  to  it  with  sword  and  pike  unti^  th^y  beat 
otf  the  blue  and  yellow  Swedish  brigades,  esteemed  as  stout  as  a«  r  thai 
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fought  under  the  immortal  GastaYus.  And  aIthou;^h  slont  Hepl  um«  valiant 
Lumsdale,  courageous  Monroe,  with  myself  and  otner  cavaliers,  made  entry 
elsewhere  at  point  of  pike,  yet,  had  we  all  met  with  such  opposition,  we 
had  returned  with  great  loss  and  little  profit.  Wherefore,  tnese  valiant 
Irishes,  being  all  put  to  the  sword,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  did  neverthe- 
less gain  immortal  praise  and  honour;  so  that,  for  their  sakes,  I  h^v^ 
always  loved  and  honoured  those  of  that  nation  next  to  my  own  country  of 
Scotland." 

'*  A  command  of  Irish,"  said  Menteith,  "  I  think  I  could  almost  promise 
you,  should  you  be  disposed  to  embrace  the  royal  cause." 

**  And  yet,"  said  Captain  Dal^etty,  "  my  second  and  greatest  difficulty 
remains  oehind ;  for,  although  I liold  it  a  mean  and  sordid  thing  for  a  sol- 
dado  to  have  nothing  in  his  mouth  but  pay  and  gelt,  like  the  base  cullions, 
the  German  lanz-knechts,  whom  I  mentioned  l^fore ;  and  although  I  will 
maintain  it  with  my  sword,  that  honour  is  to  be  preferred  before  pay,  free 
quarters,  and  arrears,  yet,  ex  contrarioj  a  soldier's  pay  being  the  counter- 

I^art  of  his  engagement  of  service,  it  becomes  a  wise  and  considerate  cava- 
ier  to  consider  what  remuneration  he  is  to  receive  for  his  service,  and  from 
what  funds  he  is  to  be  paid.  And  truly,  my  lord,  from  what  I  can  see  and 
hear,  the  Convention  are  the  purse-masters.  The  Highlanders,  indeed,  may 
be  kept  in  humour,  by  allowing  them  to  steal  cattle ;  and  for  the  Irishes, 
your  lordship  and  your  noble  associates  may,  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  wars  in  such  cases,  pay  them  as  seldom  or  as  litde  as  may  suit  your 
pleasure  or  convenience ;  but  the  same  mode  of  treatment  doth  not  apply 
to  a  cavalier  like  me,  who  must  keep  up  his  horses,  servants,  arms,  and 
equipage,  and  who  neither  can,  nor  will,  go  to  warfare  upon  his  own 
charges." 

Anderson,  the  domestic  who  had  before  spoken,  now  respectfully  addressed 
his  master.  —  "I  think,  m^  lord,"  he  said,  "  that,  under  your  lordship's 
favour,  I  could  say  something  to  remove  Captain  Dalgetty's  second  objec- 
tion also.  He  asks  us  where  are  we  to  collect  our  pay ;  now,  in  my  poor 
mind,  the  resources  are  as  open  to  us  as  to  the  Covenanters.  They  tax  the 
country  according  to  their  pleasure,  and  dilapidate  the  estates  of  the  King's 
friends ;  now,  were  we  once  in  the  Lowlands,  with  our  Highlanders  and  our 
Irish  at  our  backs,  and  our  swords  in  our  hands,  we  can  find  many  a  fat 
traitor,  whose  ill-gotten  wealth  shall  fill  our  military  chest  and  satisfy  our 
soldiery.  Besides,  confiscations  will  fall  in  thick ;  and,  in  giving  donations 
of  forfeited  lands  to  every  adventurous  cavalier  who  joins  his  standard,  the 
King  will  at  once  reward  his  friends  and  punish  his  enemies.  In  short,  he 
that  joins  these  Roundhead  dogs  may  get  some  miserable  pittancv  of  pay 
— he  that  joins  our  standard  has  a  chance  to  be  knight,  lord,  or  earl,  if  luck 
serve  him." 

**  Have  you  ever  served,  my  good  friend  ?"  said  the  Captain  to  the  spokes- 
man. 

**A  little,  sir,  in  these  our  domestic  quarrels,"  answered  the  man, 
modestly. 

"But  never  in  Germany  or  the  Low  Countries?"  said  Dalgetty. 

"I  never  had  the  honour,"  answered  Anderson. 

"  I  profess,"  said  Dalgetty,  addressing  Lord  Menteith,  **  your  lordship's 
servant  has  a  sensible,  natural,  pretty  idea  of  military  matters ;  somewhat 
irregular,  though,  and  smells  a  little  too  much  of  selling  the  bear's  skin 
*>efore  he  has  hunted  him.  —  I  will  take  the  matter,  however,  into  my  con- 
sideration." 

A  "  Do  so.  Captain,"  said  Lord  Menteith  ;  *'  you  will  have  the  night  to  think 
of  it,  for  we  arc  now  near  the  house,  where  I  hope  to  ensure  you  a  hospi- 
table reception." 

**  And  that  is  what  will  be  very  welcome,"  said  the  Captain,  "  for  I  have 
tested  no  food  since  day-break  but  a  farl  of  oat-cake,  which  I  divided  with 
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my  uarse.    So  I  have  been  fain  to  draw  mj  sword-belt  three  bores  tighter 

for  very  extenuation,  lest  hunger  and  heavy  iron  should  make  the  jprd 
sip." 


^i^  ^  <^^fc#»  *^0^^^^t^^0^^^^m^^^^^^^-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


C^in^ltx  tilt  /BSttii. 


On^  on  •  time,  no  matter  when. 

Some  Glunimies  met  in  •  irlen; 

As  deft  and  tif  lit  nt  ever  wore 

A  durk,  a  tarxe,  ami  a  dajroiora, 

Sbort  liuw.  and  belted  plaid  or  trewa. 

In  Uist,  Uichaber,  Skye.  or  Lewes, 

Or  cover'd  hanl  heail  with  hia  bonnet; 

Had  yon  bat  known  them,  yon  wonid  owa  tt. 


A  BILL  was  now  before  the  trayellers,  covered  with  an  ancient  forest  of 
Scottish  firs,  the  topmost  of  which,  flinging  their  scathed  branches  acrosi 
the  western  horizon,  gleamed  ruddy  in  the  setting  sun.  In  the  centre  of 
this  wood  rose  the  towers,  or  rather  the  chimneys,  of  the  house,  or  castle, 
as  it  was  called,  destined  for  the  end  of  their  journey. 

As  usual  at  that  period,  one  or  two  high-ridged  narrow  buildings,  intei^ 
secting  and  crossing  each  other,  formed  the  corps  de  logia,  A  projecting 
bartizan  or  two,  with  the  addition  of  small  turrets  at  the  angles,  much  re- 
sembling pepper-boxes,  had  procured  for  Darnlinvarach  the  dignified  &pp^- 
lation  of  a  castle.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  low  court-yard  wall,  witnin 
which  were  the  usual  offices. 

As  the  travellers  approached  more  nearly,  they  discovered  marks  of 
recent  additions  to  the  defences  of  the  place,  which  had  been  suggested, 
doubtless,  by  the  insecurity  of  those  troublesome  times.  Additional  loop- 
holes for  musketry  were  struck  out  in  different  parts  of  the  building,  and 
of  its  surrounding  wall.  The  windows  had  just  been  carefully  secured  by 
stancheons  of  iron,  crossing  each  other  athwart  and  end-Ion^,  liLe  the  grates 
of  a  prison.  The  door  of  the  court-yard  was  shut ;  and  it  was  only  after 
cautious  challenge  that  one  of  its  leaves  was  opened  by  two  domestics,  both 
strong  Highlanders,  and  both  under  arms,  like  Bitias  and  Pandarus  in  the 
i£neid,  ready  to  defend  the  entrance  if  aught  hostile  had  ventured  an  in- 
trusion. 

When  the  travellers  were  admitted  into  the  court,  they  found  additional 
preparations  for  defence.  The  walls  were  scaffolded  for  the  use  of  fire-arms, 
and  one  oc  two  of  the  small  guns  called  sackers,  or  falcons,  were  mounted 
at  the  angles  and  flanking  turrets. 

More  domestics,  both  in  the  Highland  and  Lowland  dress,  instantly  rushed 
f^om  the  interior  of  the  mansion,  and  some  hastened  to  take  the  horses  of 
tlie  strangers,  while  others  waited  to  marshal  them  a  way  into  the  dwelling* 
house.'  But  Captain  Dalgetty  refused  the  proffered  assistance  of  those  who 
wished  to  relieve  him  of  the  charge  of  his  horse.  "  It  is  my  custom,  my 
friends,  to  see  Gustavus  (for  so  I  have  called  him,  after  my  invincible 
master)  accommodated  myself;  we  are  old  friends  and  fellow-travellers, 
and,  as  I  often  need  the  use  of  his  legs,  I  always  lend  him  in  my  turn  tlis 
service  of  my  tongue,  to  call  for  whatever  he  has  occasion  for ;"  and,  ao- 
oordingly,  he  strode  into  the  stable  after  his  steed  without  farther  apology. 

Neither  Lord  Menteith  nor  his  attendants  paid  the  same  attention  tA 
their  horses,  but  leaving  them  to  the  proffered  care  of  the  servants  of  the 
place,  walked  forward  into  the  house,  where  a  sort  of  dark  vaulted  vestibule 
display  sd,  among  other  miscellaneous  articles,  a  huge  barrel  of  tW'>-penAy 
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%le,  beside  which  were  ranged  two  or  three  wooden  aueiohs,  or  bickeTe. 
really,  it  would  appear,  for  the  service  of  whoever  thougnt  proper  to  emploj 
ihem.  Lord  Menteith  applied  himself  to  the  spi^t,  drank  without  ceremony. 
lUDil  then  handed  the  stuup  to  Anderson,  who  followed  his  master's  ezamplo 
but  not  until  he  had  flung  out  the  drop  of  ale  which  remained,  and  slightly 
rinsed  the  wooden  cup. 

"  What  the  deil,  man/'  said  an  old  Highland  servant  belonging  to  the 
family,  '*  can  she  no  drink  after  her  ain  master  without  washing  the  cup 
and  spilling  the  ale,  and  be  tamned  to  her  V* 

**  I  was  bred  in  France,"  answered  Anderson,  "  where  nobody  drinks  afler 
another  out  of  the  same  cup,  unless  it  be  afler  a  young  lady." 

"  The  teil's  in  their  nicety !"  said  Donald ;  "  and  if  the  ale  be  gude,  fiii 
the  war  is't  that  another  man's  beard's  been  in  tlie  queich  before  ye  ?" 

Anderson's  companion  drank  without  observing  the  ceremony  which  had 
given  Donald  so  much  offence,  and  both  of  them  followed  their  master  into 
the  low-arched  stone  hall,  which  was  the  common  rendezvous  of  a  Highland 
family.  A  large  fire  of  peats  in  the  huge  chimney  at  the  upper  end  shed  a 
dim  light  through  the  apartment,  and  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  damp, 
by  which,  even  during  the  summer,  the  apartment  was  rendered  uncom- 
fortable. Twenty  or  thirty  targets,  as  many  claymores,  with  dirks,  and 
plaids,  and  guns,  both  match-lock  and  fire-lock,  and  long-bows,  and  cross- 
bows, and  Lochaber-axes,  and  coats  of  plate  armour,  and  steel  bonnets,  and 
head-pieces,  and  the  more  ancient  habergeons,  or  shirts  of  reticulated  mail, 
with  hood  and  sleeves  corresponding  to  it,  all  hung  in  confusion  about  the 
walls,  and  would  have  formed  a  month's  amusement  to  a  member  of  a  modem 
antiquarian  society.  But  such  things  were  too  familiar  to  attract  much 
observation  on  the  part  of  the  present  spectators. 

There  was  a  large  clumsy  oaken  table,  which  the  hasty  hospitality  of  the 
domestic  who  had  before  spoken,  immediately  spread  with  milk,  butter, 
goat-milk  cheese,  a  flagon  of  beer,  and  a  flask  of  usquebce,  designed  for  the 
refreshment  of  Lord  Menteith  ;  while  an  inferior  servant  made  similar  pre- 
parations at  the  bottom  of  the  table  for  the  benefit  of  his  attendants.  The 
space  which  intervened  between  them  was,  according  to  the  manners  of  the 
times,  sufficient  distinction  between  master  and  servant,  even  though  the 
former  was,  as  in  the  present  instance,  of  high  rank.  Meanwhile  the  guests 
stood  by  the  fire — the  young  nobleman  under  the  chimney,  and  his  servants 
at  some  little  distance. 

"  What  do  you  think,  Anderson,"  said  the  former,  **  of  our  fellow-travel- 
ler?" 

"  A  stout  fellow,"  replied  Anderson,  "  if  all  be  good  that  is  upcome.  .  I 
wish  we  had  twenty  such,  to  put  our  Teagues  into  some  sort  of  discipline." 

"  I  differ  from  you,  Anderson,"  said  Lord  Menteith ;  "  I  think  this  fellow 
Dalgetty  is  one  of  those  horse-leeches,  whose  appetite  for  blood  being  only 
sharpened  by  what  he  has  sucked  in  foreign  countries,  he  is  now  returned 
to  batten  upon  that  of  his  own.  Shame  on  the  pack  of  these  mercenary 
swordsmen !  they  have  made  the  name  of  Scot  through  all  £urope  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  a  pitiful  mercenary,  who  knows  neither  honour  nor  principle 
but  his  month's  pay,  who  transfers  his  allegiance  from  standard  to  standard, 
at  the  pleasure  of  fortune  or  the  highest  bidder ;  and  to  whose  insatiable 
taste  for  plunder  and  warm  quarters  we  owe  much  of  that  civil  dissension 
which  is  now  turning  our  swords  against  our  own  bowels.  I  had  scarce 
patience  with  the  hired  gladiator,  and  yet  could  hardly  help  laughing  at 
the  extremity  of  his  impudence." 

**  Your  lordship  will  forgive  me,"  said  Anderson,  **  if  I  recommend  to 
you,  in  the  present  circumstances,  to  conceal  at  least  a  part  of  this  generous 
indignation  ;  we  cannot,  unfortunately,  do  our  work  without  the  assistance 
"^f  those  who  act  on  baser  motives  than  our  own.  We  car  not  spare  the 
tscistaiioe  of  rach  fellows  as  our  friend  the  soldado     T'  use  the  canting 
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phrase  of  the  saints  in  the  English  Parliament,  the  sons  of  Zeruian  are  stflV 
tco  many  f(>r  ue." 

"  I  must  dissemble,  then,  as  well  as  I  can,"  said  the  Lord  Menteith,  "  aa 
I  have  liitherto  done,  upon  jour  hint.  But  I  wish  the  fellow  at  the  deril 
with  all  my  heart" 

"  Ay,  but  still  you  must  remember,  my  Lord,"  resumed  Anderson,  "  that 
to  cure  the  bite  of  a  scorpion,  you  must  crush  another  scorpion  on  theVound 
—  But  stop,  we  shall  be  overheard." 

From  a  side-door  in  the  hall  glided  a  Highlander  into  the  apartment^ 
whose  lofty  stature  and  complete  equipment,  as  well  as  the  eagle's  feather 
in  hit  bonnet,  and  the  confidence  of  his  demeanour,  announced  to  be  a  person 
of  snperior  rank.  lie  walked  slowly  up  to  the  table,  and  made  no  answer 
to  Lord  Menteith,  who,  addressing  him  by  the  name  of  Allan,  asked  faim 
how  he  did. 

"  Ye  manna  sneak  to  her  e'en  now,"  whispered  the  old  attendant. 

The  tall  Highlander,  sinking  down  upon  the  empty  settle  next  the  fire, 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  red  embers  and  the  huge  heap  of  turf,  and  seemed 
buried  in  profound  abstraction.  His  dark  eyes,  and  wild  and  cnthusiastio 
features,  bore  the  air  of  one  who,  deeply  impressed  with  his  own  subjects 
of  meditation,  pays  little  attention  to  exterior  objects.  An  air  of  gloomy 
severity,  the  fruit  perhaps  of  ascetic  and  solitary  habits,  might,  in  a  Low- 
lander,  have  been  ascribed  to  reli^ous  fanaticism ;  but  by  that  disease  of 
the  mind,  then  so  common  both  in  England  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland, 
the  Highlanders  of  this  period  were  rarely  infected.  They  had,  however, 
their  own  peculiar  superstitions,  which  overclouded  the  mind  with  thick- 
coming  fancies,  as  completely  as  the  puritanism  of  their  neighbours. 

"  His  lordship's  honour,"  said  the  Highland  servant,  sideling  up  to  Lord 
Menteith,  and  speaking  in  a  very  low  tone,  *'  his  lordship  manna  speak  to 
Allan  even  now,  for  the  cloud  is  upon  his  mind." 

Lord  Menteith  nodded,  and  took  no  farther  notice  of  the  reserved  moun- 
taineer. 

"  Said  I  not,"  asked  the  latter,  suddenly  raising  his  stately  person  upright, 
and  looking  at  the  domestic  —  '*  said  1  not  four  were  to  come,  and  here 
stand  but  three  on  the  hall  floor  ?" 

"  In  troth  did  ye  say  sae,  Allan,"  said  the  old  Highlander,  "  and  here's 
the  fourth  man  coming  clinking  in  at  the  yett  e'en  now  from  the  stable,  for 
he's  shelled  like  a  partan,  wi'  aim  on  back  and  breast,  haunch  and  shanks. 
And  am  I  to  set  her  chair  up  near  the  Menteith's,  or  down  wi'  the  honest 
gentlemen  at  the  foot  of  the  table  ?" 

.Lord  Menteith  himself  answered  the  inquiry,  by  pointing  to  a  seat  beside 
his  own. 

"  And  here  she  comes,"  said  Donald,  as  Captain  Dalgetty  entered  the 
hall ;  *'  and  I  hope  gentlemans  will  all  take  bread  and  cheese,  as  we  say  in 
the  glens,  until  better  meat  be  ready,  until  the  Tiernach  comes  back  tVa« 
the  hill  wi'  the  southern  gentlefolk,  and  then  Dugald  Cook  will  show  him- 
self wi'  his  kid  and  hill  venison." 

In  the  meantime.  Captain  Dalgetty  had  entered  the  apartment,  and, 
walking  up  to  the  seat  placed  next  Lord  Menteith,  was  leaning  on  the  back 
of  it  with  his  arms  folded.  Anderson  and  his  companion  waited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  in  a  respectful  attitude,  until  they  should  receive  per- 
mission to  seat  themselves;  while  three  or  four  Highlanders,  under  the 
direction  of  old  Donald,  ran  hither  and  thither  to  bring  additional  articles 
ttf  food,  or  stood  still  to  give  attendance  upon  the  guests. 

In  the  midst  of  these  preparations,  Allan  suddenly  started  up,  and 
pnatching  a  lamp  from  the  hand  of  an  attendant,  held  it  close  to  Dal- 
fl;etty's  mce,  while  he  perused  his  features  with  the  most  heedful  and 
grave  attention. 

*  By  my  honour/'  said  Dalgetty,  half  displeased,  as,  mysteriously  shaking 
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Ml  hcftd,  Allan  gare  up  the  scrutiny — "  I  trow  that  lad  and  I  will  ken  eaok 
diher  when  we  meet  again." 

Meanwhile  Allan  strode  to  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  haying,  by  the 
aid  of  his  lamp,  subjected  Anderson  and  his  companion  to  the  same  inves* 
ligation,  stood  a  moment  as  if  in  deep  reflection ;  then,  touching  his  fore- 
bead,  suddenly  seised  Anderson  by  the  arm,  and  before  he  could  offer  any 
effectaal  resistance,  half  led  and  half  dragged  him  to  the  vacant  seat  at  the 
upper  end,  and  having  made  a  mute  intimation  that  he  should  there  place 
himself,  he  hurried  the  soldado  with  the  same  unceremonious  precipitation 
to  the  bottom  of  the  table.  The  Captain,  exceedingly  incensed  at  thii 
freedom,  endeavoured  to  shake  Allan  from  him  with  violence ;  but,  power* 
fnl  as  he  was,  he  proved  in  the  struggle  inferior  to  the  gigantic  mountaineer, 
who  threw  him  off  with  such  violence,  that  after  reeling  a  few  paces,  he  fell 
at  full  length,  and  the  vaulted  hall  rang  with  the  clash  of  his  armour. 
When  he  aroee,  his  first  action  was  to  draw  his  sword  and  fly  at  Allan, 
who,  with  folded  arms,  seemed  to  await  his  onset  with  the  most  scornful 
indifference.  Lord  Menteith  and  his  attendants  interposed  to  preserve 
peace,  while  the  Highlanders,  snatching  weapons  from  the  wall,  seemed 
prompt  to  increase  the  broil. 

*'Ue  is  mad,"  whispered  Lord  Menteith,  "he  is* perfectly  mod;  there  is 
no  purpose  in  quarrelling  with  him." 

"  If  your  lordship  is  assured  that  he  is  nan  compos  mentis,"  said  Dalgetty, 
**  the  whilk  his  breeding  and  behaviour  seem  to  testify,  the  matter  must  end 
here,  seeing  that  a  madman  can  neither  give  an  affront,  nor  render  honour- 
able satisfaction.  But,  by  my  saul,  if  I  had  mv  provant  and  a  bottle  of 
Rhenish  under  my  belt,  I  should  have  stood  otnerways  up  to  him.  And 
yet  it's  a  pity  he  should  be  sae  weak  in  the  intellectuals,  being  a  strong 
proper  man  of  body,  fit  to  handle  pike,  morgenstem,*  or  any  other  military 
unplement  whatsoever." 

Peace  was  thus  restored,  and  the  party  seated  themselves  agreeably  to 
their  former  arrangement,  with  which  Allan,  who  had  now  returned  to  his 
settle  by  the  fire,  and  seemed  once  more  immersed  in  meditation,  did  not 
again  interfere.  Lord  Menteith,  addressing  the  principal  domestic,  hastened 
to  start  some  theme  of  conversation  which  might  obliterate  all  recollection 
of  the  fray  that  had  taken  place.  **  The  laird  is  at  the  hill  then,  Donald,  I 
nnderstand,  and  some  English  strangers  with  him  ?" 

'*  At  the  hill  he  is,  an  it  like  your  honour,  and  two  Saxon  calabaleros  are 
with  him  sure  eneugh ;  and  that  is  Sir  Miles  Musgrave  and  Christopher 
Hall,  both  from  the  Cumraik,  as  I  think  they  call  their  country." 

"Hall  and  Musgrave?"  said  Lord  Menteith,  looking  at  his  attendants, 
•*  the  very  men  that  we  wished  to  see." 

"  Troth,"  said  Donald,  **  an'  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  them  between  the 
een,  for  they're  come  to  herry  us  out  o"*  house  and  ha'." 

"Why,  l)onald,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  ** vou  did  not  use  to  be  so  churlinh 
of  your  beef  and  ale ;  southland  though  they  be,  they'll  scarce  eat  up  all 
the  cattle  that's  going  on  the  castle  mams." 

"  Teil  care  an  they  did,"  said  Donald,  "  an  that  were  the  warst  o't,  for 
we  have  a  wheen  canny  trewsmen  here  that  wadna  let  us  want  if  there  was 
a  homed  beast  atween  this  and  Perth.  But  this  is  a  warse  job^it's  nae 
less  than  a  wager." 

*' A  wager !'° repeated  Lord  Menteith,  with  some  surprise. 

"  Troth,"  continued  Donald,  to  the  full  as  eager  to  tell  his  news  as  Lord 
Menteith  was  curious  to  hear  them,  **  as  your  lordship  is  a  friend  and  kins- 


*  This  wu  •  km!  of  elobi,  or  mooe,  and  in  the  Mrli«r  part  of  th«  wrontMnth  centarv  in  the  defence  of 
braarlieo  ami  walls.  When  the  Gerninna  insulted  a  Scotch  r(*||iment  then  hesief^  at  Trailaand.  mjrioK  thej 
Imud  there  was  a  ship  owiie  fn)m  Denmark  to  them  laden  with  inhaoon  pipes.  **  One  nf  our  snldien,**  saya 
"WIomI  Eobert  Moom,  **shnwiiix  them  orer  the  work  a  mnrrenstern.  made  of  a  lanre  stoRk  ^andoo  with 
■fc:..  use  th«>  «haft  of  a  lialbeiJ,  with  a  round  glohe  at  the  end  with  enun  inn  pikes,  saith,  'Here  is  t«M  al 
lit  tebaoou  pipes,  wliorBw;..4  we  will  beat  uut  your  brains  wlieu  yoa  intend  to  atorni  as.* " 
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man  o'  thA  house,  an'  as  yeil  hear  eneugh  o't  in  less  than  an  hour,  I  may 
as  weel  tell  je  mysell.  Ye  sail  be  pleased  then  to  know,  that  when  out 
Lairfi  was  up  in  England,  where  he  gangs  oftener  than  his  friends  can  wish, 
be  was  biding  at  the  house  o'  this  Sir  Miles  Musgrave,  an'  there  was  patten 
on  the  table  six  candlesticks,  that  they  tell  me  were  twice  as  muckle  as  the 
candlesticks  in  Dumblane  kirk,  and  neither  aim,  brass,  nor  tin,  but  a'  solid 
silver,  iiae  less ; — up  wi'  their  English  pride,  has  sae  muckle,  and  kens  sao 
little  how  to  guide  it!  Sae  they  began  to  jeer  the  Laird,  that  he  saw  nae 
sic  graith  in  his  ain  poor  country;  and  the  Laird,  scorning  to  hae  his  country 
put  down  without  a  word  for  its  credit,  swore,  like  a  gude  Scotsman,  that 
ne  had  mair  candlesticks,  and  better  candlesticks,  in  his  ain  castle  at  hame, 
than  were  ever  lighted  in  a  hall  in  Cumberland,  an  Cumberland  be  the  name 
o'  the  country." 

**  That  was  patriotically  said,"  observed  Lord  Mcnteith. 

'* Fary  true,''  said  Donald ;  "but  her  honour  had  better  hae  hauden  her 
tongue ;  for  if  ve  say  ony  thing  amang  the  Saxons  that's  a  wee  by  ordinar, 
they  clink  ye  down  for  a  wager  as  fast  as  a  Lowland  smith  would  hammer 
shoon  on  allighland  shelty.  An'  so  the  Laird  |i)ehoved  either  to  gae  back 
o'  his  word,  or  wager  twa  hunder  merks ;  and  so  he  e'en  took  the  wager, 
rather  than  be  shamed  wi'  the  like  o'  them.  And  now  he's  like  to  get  it  to 
pay,  and  I'm  thinking  that's  what  makes  him  sae  swear  to  come  hame  at 


een." 


'* Indeed,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  "from  my  idea  of  your  family  plate, 
Donald,  your  master  is  certain  to  lose  such  a  wager." 

'*  Your  honour  may  swear  that ;  an'  where  he's  to  get  the  siller  I  kenna^ 
although  he  borrowed  out  o'  twenty  purses.  I  advised  him  to  pit  the  twa 
Sivxon  gentlemen  and  their  servants  cannily  into  the  pit  o'  the  tower  till 
they  gae  up  the  bargain  o'  free  gude  will,  but  the  Laird  winna  hear  reason." 

Allan  here  started  up,  strode  forward,  and  interrupted  the  conversation, 
saying  to  the  domestic  in  a  voice  like  thunder,  "  And  how  dared  you  to  give 
m^  brother  such  dishonourable  advice  ?  or  how  dare  you  to  say  he  will  lose 
this  or  any  other  wager  which  it  is  his  pleasure  to  lay  ?" 

"  Troth,  Allan  M'Aulay,"  answered  the  old  man,  "  it's  no  for  my  father's 
son  to  gainsay  what  your  father's  son  thinks  fit  to  say,  an'  so  the  Laird  muy 
no  doubt  win  his  wager.  A'  that  I  ken  against  it  is,  that  the  teil  a  candle* 
stick,  or  ony  thing  like  it,  is  in  the  house,  except  the  auld  aim  branchei 
that  hae  been  here  since  Laird  Kenneth's  time,  and  the  tin  sconces  that 
your  father  gard  be  made  by  auld  Willie  Winkle  the  tinkler,  mair  be  token 
that  deil  an  unce  of  siller  plate  is  about  the  house  at  a',  forby  the  lady't 
auld  posset  dish,  that  wants  the  cover  and  ane  o'  the  lugs." 

"  Peace,  old  man  1"  s«'iid  Allan,  fiercely ;  **  and  do  you,  gentlemen,  if  your 
refection  is  finished,  leave  this  apartment  clear ;  I  must  prepare  it  for  the 
reception  of  these  southern  guests." 

*'  Come  away,"  said  the  domestic,  pulling  Lord  Menteith  by  the  sleeve ; 
'*  his  hour  is  on  him,"  said  he,  looking  towards  Allan,  *'  and  he  will  not  be 
controlled." 

They  left  the  hall  accordingly,  Lord  Menteith  and  the  Captain  being 
ushered  one  way  by  old  Donald,  and  the  two  attendants  conducted  elsewhere 
by  another  Highlander.  The  former  had  scarcely  reached  a  sort  of  with- 
drawing apartment  ere  they  were  joined  by  the  lord  of  the  mansion,  Angua 
M*Aulay  by  name,  and  his  English  guests.  Qreat  joy  was  expressed  by  all 
parties,  for  Lord  Menteith  and  the  English  gentlemen  were  well  known  to 
each  other;  and  on  Lord  Menteitb's  introduction.  Captain  Dalgetty  waa 
well  received  by  the  Laird.  But  after  the  first  burst  oi  hospitable  congrsr 
tulation  was  over,  Lord  Menteith  could  observe  that  there  was  a  shade  of 
sadness  on  the  brow  of  his  Highland  friend. 

"  You  must  have  heard,"  said  Sir  Christopher  Hall,  "that  our  fine  under- 
taking in  Cumberland  is  all  blown  up.    The  militia  would  not  march  info 
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Scotland,  and  jour  prick-ear'd  Covenanten  have  been  too  hard  for  our 
friende  in  the  southern  shires.  And  so,  understanding  there  is  some  stirrir  g 
work  nere,  Musgrave  and  I,  rather  than  sit  idle  at  home,  are  come  to  hav«« 
a  campaign  among  your  kilts  and  plaids." 

"  I  hope  jou  have  brought  arms,  men,  and  monej  with  joa,"  said  Lord 
Mcnteith,  smiling. 

"  Only  some  dozen  or  two  of  troopers,  whom  we  left  at  the  last  Lowland 
village,"  said  Musgrave,  "  and  trouble  enough  we  had  to  get  them  se 
far." 

"  As  for  money,"  said  his  companion,  "  we  expect  a  small  supply  from 
our  friend  and  host  here." 

The  Laird  now,  colouring  highly,  took  Menteith  a  little  apart,  and  ex- 
pressed to  him  his  regret  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  foolish  blunder. 

**  I  heard  it  from  Donald,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  scarce  able  to  suppress  a 
smile. 

"  Devil  take  that  old  man,"  said  M*Aulay,  "  he  would  tell  every  thine, 
were  it  to  cost  one's  life ;  but  it's  no  jestine  matter  to  you  neither,  my  lord, 
for  I  reckon  on  yonr  friendly  and  fraternal  benevolence,  as  a  near  kinsman 
of  our  house,  to  help  me  out  with  the  money  due  to  these  pock-puddings ; 
or  else,  to  be  plain  wi'  ye,  the  deil  a  M'Aulay  will  there  be  at  the  muster, 
for  curse  me  if  I  do  not  turn  Covenanter  rather  than  face  these  fellows 
without  paying  them ;  and  at  the  best,  I  shall  be  ill  enough  off,  getting  both 
the  scaith  and  the  scorn." 

'*  You  may  suppose,  cousin,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  *'  I  am  not  too  well 
equipt  just  now ;  out  you  may  be  assured  I  shall  endeavour  to  help  you  as 
well  as  I  can,  for  the  sake  of  old  kindred,  neighbourhood,  and  alliance." 

** Thank  ye — thank  ye  —  thank  ye,"  reiterated  M*Aulay ;  "and  as  they 
are  to  spend  the  money  in  the  King's  service,  what  signifies  whether  you, 
they,  or  I  pay  it?  —  we  are  a'  one  man's  bairns,  I  hope?  But  you  must 
help  me  out  too  with  some  reasonable  excuse,  or  else  t  shall  be  for  taking 
to  Andrew  Ferrara ;  for  I  like  not  to  be  treated  like  a  liar  or  a  brageart  at 
my  own  board-end,  when,  God  knows,  I  only  meant  to  support  myhonour 
and  that  of  my  family  and  country." 

Donald,  as  they  were  speaking,  entered,  with  rather  a  blither  face  than 
he  might  have  been  expected  to  wear,  considering  the  impending  fate  of 
his  master's  purse  and  credit.  "  Gentlemens,  her  dinner  is  ready,  and  her 
candles  are  lighted  too"  said  Donald,  with  a  strong  guttural  emphasis  on 
the  last  clause  of  his  speech. 

"  What  the  devil  can  he  mean  ?"  stud  Musgrave,  looking  to  his  country- 
ma«-i. 

Lord  Menteith  put  the  same  question  with  his  eyes  to  the  Laird,  which 
M'Aulay  answered  by  shaking  his  head. 

A  short  dispute  about  precedence  somewhat  delayed  their  leaving  the 
apartment.  Lord  Menteitn  insisted  upon  yielding  up  that  which  belonged 
to  his  rank,  on  consideration  of  his  being  in  his  own  country,  and  of  his 
near  connection  with  the  family  in  which  they  found  themselves.  The  two 
English  straneers,  therefore,  were  first  ushered  into  the  hall,  where  an  un- 
expected display  awaited  them.  The  large  oaken  table  was  spread  with 
substantial  joints  of  meat,  and  seats  were  placed  in  order  for  the  euests. 
Behind  every  seat  stood  a  gigantic  Highlander,  completely  dressed  and 
armed  after  the  fashion  of  his  country,  holding  in  his  right  hand  his  drawn 
«word,  with  the  point  turned  downwards,  and  in  the  left  a  biasing  torch 
made  of  the  bog-pine.  This  wood,  found  in  the  morasses,  is  so  full  of 
turpentine,  that  when  split  and  dried,  it  is  frequently  used  in  the  Highlands 
instead  of  candles.  The  unexpected  and  somewhat  startling  apparition 
was  seen  by  the  red  glare  of  the  torches,  which  displayed  the  wild  features, 
unusual  dress,  and  glittering  of  those  who  bore  them,  while  the  smoke, 
•ddying  up  to  the  roof  of  the  hall,  over-canopied  them  with  a  volume  of 
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Tapour.  Ere  the  strangers  had  recovered  from  their  surprise,  Allan  stept 
forward,  and  pointing  with  his  sheathed  broadsword  to  the  torch-bearers, 
said,  in  a  deep  and  stern  tone  of  voice,  "  Behold,  gentlemen  cavaliers,  tlie 
chandeliers  of  my  brother's  house,  the  ancient  fashion  of  our  ancient  nam^* ; 
not  one  of  these  men  knows  any  law  but  their  Chief's  command — ^Woul  1 
you  dare  to  compare  to  them  in  value  the  richest  ore  that  ever  was  dug 
out  of  the  mine  f    How  say  you,  cavaliers  ? — is  your  wager  won  or  lost  V 

"  Lost,  lost,"  said  Musgrave,  gaily — '*  my  own  silver  caDdlesticks  are  all 
melted  and  riding  on  horseback  by  this  time,  and  I  wish  the  fellows  that 
enlisted  were  halt  as  trusty  as  these.  —  Here,  sir,"  he  added  to  the  Chie( 
**  is  your  money ;  it  impairs  Hall's  finances  and  mine  somewhat,  but  debts 
of  honour  must  be  settled." 

"  My  father's  curse  upon  my  father's  son,"  said  Allan,  interrupting  him, 
"  if  be  receive  from  vou  one  penny  1  It  is  enough  that  you  claim  no  right 
to  exact  from  him  what  is  his  own." 

Lord  Menteith  eagerly  supported  Allan's  opinion,  and  the  elder  M'Aulay 
readily  joined,  dechuing  the  whole  to  be  a  ^I's  business,  and  not  wortn 
speaking  more  about.  The  Englishmen,  after  some  courteous  opposition, 
were  persuaded  to  regard  the  whole  as  a  joke. 

"And  now,  Allan,"  said  the  Laird,  "please  to  remove  your  candles; 
for,  since  the  Saxon  gentlemen  have  seen  them,  they  will  eat  their  dinner 
as  comfortably  by  the  light  of  the  old  tin  sconces,  without  eoomfishing 
them  with  so  much  smoke." 

Accordingly,  at  a  sign  from  Allan,  the  living  chandeliers,  reoov^ne 
their  broadswords,  and  holding  the  point  erect,  marched  out  of  the  balC 
and  left  the  guests  to  enjoy  their  refreshments.* 


«^M^A/%/>A^AM/Sy^^AiA/\M^^AM/^A^<>>A/^AAAA/SAAAAA^\AMAAM/ 


(Cllfl)itK  till  /iftji. 


TInreby  lo  ftmlMM  and  so  fell  he  grew. 

That  his  own  uyn  mod  maister  of  his  galsa 

Did  often  tremble  at  his  hornd  Ttew; 

And  if  for  dread  of  hart  woaki  bira  adrise. 

The  angry  beaatea  not  nahljr  to  daapisa. 

Nor  too  much  to  pruvoke ;  for  he  would  leame 

The  lion  stoup  lo  him  in  lowly  wiae, 

(A  Iseson  hard.)  and  make  the  libbard  ateme 

Leave  ronhng,  when  in  taga  he  for  Wfenge  did  auna. 


Notwithstanding  the  proverbial  epicurism  of  the  English,  —  proverbial, 
that  is  to  say,  in  Scotland  at  the  period, — the  English  visiters  maae  no  figure 
whatever  at  the  entertainment,  compared  with  the  portentous  voracity  of 
Captain  Dalgetty,  although  that  gallant  soldier  had  already  displayed  much 
steadiness  and  pertinacity  in  his  attack  upon  the  lighter  refreshment  set 
before  Uiem  at  tneir  entrance,  by  way  of  forlorn  hope.  He  spoke  to  no  one 
during  the  lime  of  his  meal ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  victuals  were  nearly 
withdrawn  from  the  table,  that  he  gratified  the  rest  of  the  company,  who 
had  watched  him  with  some  surprise,  with  an  account  of  the  reasons  why 
he  ate  so  very  fast  and  so  very  long. 

"  The  former  quality,"  he  said,  "  he  had  acquired,  while  he  filled  a  place 
at  Uie  bursar's  table  at  the  Mareschal  College  of  Aberdeen ;  when,"  said 

*  Such  a  bet  as  thai  mentioned  in  the  text  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  MscDoa  «\d  of  Keppoch,  wbo 
•\tricated  htmaelf  in  the  maimer  there  narrated 
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hft,  "  if  jou  did  not  move  your  jaws  as  &8t  as  a  pair  of  castanets,  yoa  wer^ 
Tery  uuflkely  to  get* any  thing  to  pat  between  them.  And  as  for  the  quan 
tity  of  my  fuod,  be  it  known  to  this  honourable  company/'  continued  the 
Captain,  "that  it's  the  duty  of  every  commander  of  a  fortress,  on  all  occa- 
siuus  which  offer,  to  secure  as  much  munition  and  vivers  as  their  magazines 
can  possibly  bold,  not  knowing  when  they  may  have  to  sustain  a  siege  or  a 
blockade.  Upon  which  principle,  gentlemen/'  said  he,  *'  when  a  cavalier 
finds  that  provant  is  gooa  and  abundant,  he  will,  in  my  estimation,  do  wisely 
to  victual  himself  for  at  least  three  days,  as  there  is  no  knowing  when  he 
may  come  by  another  meal." 

The  Laird  expressed  his  acquiescence  in  the  prudence  of  this  principle, 
and  recommended  to  the  veteran  to  add  a  tass  of  brandy  and  a  flagon  of 
claret  to  the  substantial  provisions  he  had  already  laid  in,  to  which  proposal 
tlie  Captain  readily  agreed. 

When  dinner  was  removed,  and  the  servants  had  withdrawn,  excepting 
the  Laird's  page,  or  henchman,  who  remained  in  the  apartment  to  call  for 
or  bring  whatever  was  wanted,  or,  in  a  word,  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a 
modem  bell-wire,  the  conversation  began  to  turn  upon  politics,  and  the 
state  of  the  country ;  and  Lord  Menteith  inquired  anxiously  and  particu- 
larly what  clans  were  expected  to  join  the  proposed  muster  of  the  King's 
friends. 

"  That  depends  much,  my  lord,  on  the  person  who  lifts  the  banner,"  said 
the  Laird ;  **  for  you  know  we  Highlanders,  when  a  few  clans  are  assembled, 
are  not  easily  commanded  by  one  of  our  own  Chiefs,  or,  to  say  the  truth,  by 
any  other  body.  We  have  heard  a  rumour,  indeed,  that  Colkitto  —  that  is, 
young  Colkitto,  or  Alaster  M'Donald,  is  come  over  the  Kyle  from  Ireland, 
with  a  body  of  the  Earl  of  Antrim's  people,  and  that  they  had  gut  as  far  as 
Ardnamurchan.  They  might  have  been  here  before  now,  but,  I  suppose, 
they  loitered  to  plunder  the  country  as  they  came  alon^." 

*'  Will  Colkitto  not  serve  you  for  a  leader,  then  ?"  said  Lord  Menteith. 

<* Colkitto!"  said  Alkn  M*Aulay,  scornfully;  **who  talks  of  Colkitto? 
There  lives  but  one  man  whom  we  will  follow,  and  that  is  Montrose." 

"  But  Montrose,  sir,"  said  Sir  Christopher  Ilall,  **  has  not  been  heard  of 
since  our  ineffectual  attempt  to  rise  in  the  north  of  England.  It  is  thought 
he  has  returned  to  the  King  at  Oxford  for  farther  instructions." 

"  Returned !"  said  Allan,  with  a  scornful  laugh ;  **  I  could  tell  ye,  but  it 
is  not  worth  my  while ;  ye  will  know  soon  enough." 

"  By  mj  honour,  Allan,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  "  you  will  weary  out  our 
friends  with  this  intolerable,  froward,  and  sullen  humour. — ^But  I  know  the 
reason,"  added  he,  laughing;  "you  have  not  seen  An  not  Lyle  to-day." 

"  Whom  did  you  say  I  had  not  seen  ?"  said  Allan.  Rtemly. 

'*  Annot  Lyle,  the  miry  queen  of  song  and  miusircUy,"  said  Lord  Men- 
teith. 

"  Would  to  God  I  were  never  to  see  her  again,"  said  Allan,  sighing,  "  on 
eondition  the  same  weird  were  laid  on  you." 

''And  why  on  me?"  said  Lord  Menteith,  carelessly. 

'*  Because,"  said  Allan,  *'  it  is  written  on  your  forehead,  that  you  are  to 
bo  the  ruin  of  each  other."    So  saying,  be  rose  up  and  left  the  room. 

'*llas  he  been  long  in  this  way?"  asked  Lord  Menteith,  addressing  his 
brother. 

"  About  three  days,"  answered  An^us ;  "  the  fit  is  weel-nigh  over,  he  will 
be  better  to-morrow.  But  come,  gentlemen,  don't  let  the  tappit-hen  scraogh 
to  be  emptied.  The  King's  health,  King  Charles's  health !  and  may  the 
covenanting  dog  that  refuses  it,  go  to  Ileaven  by  the  road  of  the  Grass- 
!narket!*' 

The  health  was  quickly  pledged,  and  as  fast  succeeded  by  another,  and 
another,  and  another,  all  of  a  party  cast,  and  enforced  in  an  earnest  manner, 
i^aptain  Dalgetty,  howerer,  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  a  pA;test. 
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*'  Qentlemen  caralien,"  he  eaid,  "  I  drink  these  heaths,  primOf  both  uui 
of  lespeet  to  this  honourable  and  hospitable  roof-tree,  and,  secundo^  because 
I  hold  it  not  good  to  be  preceese  in  such  matters,  itUerpocula ;  but  I  protest, 
agreeable  to  the  warrandice  granted  by  this  honourable  lord,  that  it  shall 
be  free  to  me,  notwithstanding  my  present  complaisance,  to  take  service 
with  the  Covenanters  to-morrow,  provided  I  shall  be  so  minded." 

M'Aulay  and  his  English  guests  stared  at  this  declaration,  which  would 
have  certainly  bred  new  disturbance,  if  Lord  Menteith  had  not  taken  up 
the  affair,  and  explained  the  circumstances  and  conditions.  "  I  trust,"  he 
concluded,  **  we  snail  be  able  to  secure  Captain  Dalgetty's  assistance  to  our 
own  party." 

*' And  if  not,"  stud  the  Lfurd,  '*  I  protest,  as  the  Captain  says,  that  nothing 
that  has  passed  this  evening,  not  even  his  having  eaten  my  bread  and  salt, 
and  pledged  mo  in  brandy,  Bourdeauz,  or  usquebaugh,  shall  prejudice  my 
cleaving  nim  to  the  neck-bone." 

"  You  shall  be  heartily  welcome,"  said  the  Captain,  **  prorided  my  sword 
eaunot  keep  my  head,  which  it  has  done  in  /worse  dangers  than  your  feud  is 
likely  to  make  for  me." 

Here  Lord  Menteith  again  interposed,  and  the  concord  of  the  company 
being  with  no  small  difficulty  restored,  was  cemented  by  some  deep  carouses. 
Lord  Menteith,  however,  contrived  to  break  up  the  party  earlier  than  was 
the  usage  of  the  castle,  under  pretence  of  fatigue  and  indisposition.  This 
was  somewhat  to  the  disappointment  of  the  valiant  Captain,  who,  among 
other  habits  acquired  in  the  Low  countries,  had  acquired  both  a  disposition 
to  drink,  and  a  capacity  to  bear,  an  exorbitant  quantity  of  strong  liquors. 

Their  landlord  ushered  them  in  person  to  a  sort  of  sleeping  gallery,  in 
which  there  was  a  four-post  bed,  with  tartan  curtains,  and  a  number  of 
cribs,  or  long  hampers,  placed  along  the  wall,  three  of  which,  well  stuffed 
with  blooming  heather,  were  prepared  for  the  reception  of  guests. 

*'  I  need  not  tell  your  lordship,"  said  M'Aulay  to  Lord  Menteith,  a  little 
apart,  "our  Highland  mode  of  quartering.  Only  that,  not  liking  you 
snould  sleep  in  the  room  alone  with  this  German  land-louper,  I  have  caused 
your  servants'  beds  to  be  made  here  in  the  gallery.  By  6— d,  my  lord, 
these  are  times  when  'men  go  to  bed  with  a  throat  hale  and  sound  as  ever 
swallowed  brandy,  and  before  next  morning  it  may  be  gaping  like  an  oystei^ 
•hell." 

Lord  Menteith  thanked  him  sincerely,  saying,  ''  It  was  just  the  arrange- 
ment he  would  have  requested ;  for,  although  he  had  not  the  least  appre- 
hension of  violence  from  Captain  Dalgetty,  yet  Anderson  vras  a  better  kina  of 
person,  a  sort  of  gentleman,  whom  he  always  liked  to  have  near  his  person." 

**  I  have  not  seen  this  Anderson,"  said  M* Aulay ;  "  did  you  hire  him  in 
England  ?" 

"  I  did  so,"  said  Lord  Menteith ;  "  you  will  see  the  man  to>morrow ;  in 
the  meantime  I  wish  you  good-night." 

Ilia  host  lefl  the  apartment  after  the  evening  salutation,  and  was  about 
to  pay  the  same  compliment  to  Captain  Dalgetty,  but  observing  him  deeply 
engaged  in  the  discussion  of  a  huge  pitcher  filled  with  brandy-posset,  he 
thought  it  a  pity  to  disturb  him  in  so  laudable  an  employment,  and  took  his 
leave  without  farther  ceremony. 

liOrd  Menteith's  two  attendants  entered  the  apartment  almost  immediately 
after  his  departure.  The  good  Captain,  who  was  now  somewhat  encum- 
bered with  his  good  cheer,  began  to  find  the  undoing  of  the  clasps  of  his 
armour  a  task  somewhat  difficult,  and  addressed  Anderson  in  these  words, 
interrupted  by  a  slight  hiccup, — "  Anderson,  my  good  friend,  you  ma^  read 
in  Scripture,  that  he  that  putteth  off  his  armour  should  not  boast  himself 
like  he  that  putteth  it  on — I  believe  that  is  not  the  right  word  of  conimi»nd : 
but  the  plain  truth  of  it  is,  I  am  like  to  sleep  in  my  corslet,  like  many  as 
honest  fellow  that  never  waked  again,  unless  you  unloose  this  burkla/' 
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"  Undo  liu  armour,  Sibbald,''  said  Anderson  to  the  other  serrant. 

"  By  St  Andrew  V*  exclaimed  the  Captain,  turning  round  in  great  aston- 
ishment, *'  here's  a  common  fellow  —  a  stipendiary  with  four  pounds  a-year 
and  a  liveiy  cloak,  thinks  himself  too  good  to  serve  Ritt-Master  Dugald 
Dalgetty  of  Drumthwacket,  who  has  studied  humanity  at  the  Maresiihal 
College  of  Aberdeen,  and  served  half  the  princes  of  Europe !" 

"  Captain  Dalgettv/'  said  Lord  Menteith,  whose  lot  it  was  to  stand  peace- 
maker throughout  the  evening,  "please -to  understand  that  Anderson  waits 
upon  no  one  hut  myself;  but  I  will  help  Sibbald  to  undo  your  corslet  with 
much  pleasure." 

^  Too  much  trouble  for  you,  my  lord,"  said  Dalgett;^ ;  **  and  yet  it  would 
do  you  no  harm  to  practise  how  a  handsome  harness  is  put  on  and  put  off. 
I  can  step  in  and  out  of  mine  like  a  glove ;  only  to-night,  although  not 
ibriusj  I  am,  in  the  classic  phrase,  vino  dboqfu  grawxbu" 

By  this  time  he  was  unshelled,  and  stood  before  the  fire  musinz  with  a 
fiboe  of  drunken  wisdom  on  the  events  of  the  evening.  What  seemed  chiefly 
to  interest  him,  was  the  character  of  Allan  M*Aulay.  "  To  come  over  the 
Englishman  so  cleverly  with  his  Highland  torch-bearers— eight  bare-breeched 
Rories  for  six  silver  candlesticks  I — it  was  a  master-piece — a  lour^e-passe — 
it  was  perfect  le^rdemain — and  to  be  a  madman  after  all  I — I  doubt,  greatl;^ 
mv  lord,"  (shaking  his  head)  "that  I  must  allow  him,  notwithstanding  hie 
relationship  to  your  lordship,  the  privileges  of  a  rational  person,  and  either 
batoon  him  sufficiently  to  expiate  the  violence  offered  to  my  person,  or  else 
brine  it  to  a  matter  of  mortal  arbitrement,  as  becometh  an  insulted 
cavalior." 

"  If  you  care  to  hear  a  long  story,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  "  at  this  time  of 
night,  I  can  tell  you  how  the  circumstances  of  Allan's  birth  account  so  well 
for  his  singular  character,  as  to  put  such  satisfaction  entirely  out  of  the 
question." 

**  A  lone  story,  my  lord,"  said  Captain  Dalgetty,  '*  is,  next  to  a  good  even- 
ing draught  and  a  warm  night-cap,  the  best  shoeing-horn  for  drawing  on  a 
sound  sleep.  And  since  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  take  the  trouble  to  tell 
It,  I  shall  rest  your  patient  and  obliged  auditor." 

"  Anderson,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  **  and  you,  Sibbald,  are  dving  to  hear, 
1  suppose,  of  this  strange  man  too ;  and  I  believe  I  must  indulge  your 
curiosity,  that  you  may  know  how  to  behave  to  him  in  time  of  need.  You 
had  better  step  to  the  fire  then." 

Having  thus  assembled  an  audience  about  him,  Lord  Menteith  sat  down 
upon  the  edge  of  the  four-post  bed,  while  Captain  Dalgotty,  wiping  the 
relics  of  the  posset  from  his  beard  and  mustachoes,  and  repeating  the  first 
verse  of  the  Lutheran  psalm,  AUe  guter  geuiter  loben  den  Herm,  &c.  rolled 
himself  into  one  of  the  places  of  repose,  and  thrusting  his  shock  pate  from 
between  the  blankets,  listened  to  Lord  Menteith's  relation  in  a  most  luxu- 
rious state,  between  sleeping  and  waking. 

*'The  father,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  *'of  the  two  brothers,  Angus  and 
Allan  M*AuIay,  was  a  gentleman  of  consideration  and  family,  being  tlie 
Uii'^f  of  a  Highland  clan,  of  good  account,  though  not  numerous ;  his  lady, 
the  mother  of  these  young  men,  was  a  gentlewoman  of  good  family,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  so  of  one  nearly  connected  with  my  own.  Her 
bruther,  an  honourable  and  spirited  young  man,  obtained  from  James  the 
Sixth  a  grant  of  forestry,  and  other  privileges,  over  a  royal  chase  adjacent 
^o  this  castle ;  and,  in  exercising  and  defending  these  rigiits,  he  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  involve  himself  in  a  quarrel,  with  some  of  our  Highland 
freebooters,  or  caterans,  of  whom,  I  think,  Captain  Dalgetty,  you  must  have 
heard." 

*'  And  that  I  have,"  said  the  Captain,  exerting  himself  to  answer  the 
appoal.  "  Before  I  left  the  Marescbal  College  or  Aberdeen,  Dugald  Qarr 
was  playing  the  devil  in  the  Garioch,  and  the  Farquh arsons  on  Dee-flid«, 
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Aiid  tlie  dan  0  lattan  on  the  Gordon's  lands,  and  the  Grants  and  Cameroni^ 
in  Moray-land.  And  since  that,  I  have  seen  the  Cravats  and  Pandoars  in 
Pannonia  and  Transylvania,  and  the  Cossacks  from  the  Popish  frontier,  and 
robbers,  banditti,  and  barbarians  of  all  countries  besides,  so  that  I  have  a 
distinct  idea  of  j^ut  broken  Hi^hlandmen." 

"  The  clan,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  '*  with  whom  the  maternal  uncle  of  the 
M'Aulays  had  been  placed  in  feud,  was  a  small  sept  of  banditti,  called,  from 
their  houseless  state,  and  their  incessantly  wandering  among  the  mountains 
and  glens,  the  Children  of  the  Mist.  They  are  a  fierce  and  hardy  people, 
with  all  the  irritability,  and  wild  and  vengeful  passions,  proper  to  men  who 
have  never  known  the  restraint  of  civilized  society.  A  party  of  them  lay 
in  wait  for  the  unfortunat-e  Warden  of  the  Forest,  surprised  him  while 
hunting  alone  and  unattended,  and  slew  him  with  every  circumstance  of 
inventive  cruelty.  They  cut  off  his  head,  and  resolved,  in  a  bravado,  to 
exhibit  it  at  the  castle  of  his  brother-in-law.  The  laird  was  absent,  and  the 
lady  reluctantly  received  as  guests,  men  against  whom,  perhaps,  she  was 
afraid  to  shut  her  gates.  Refreshments  were  placed  before  the  Children  of 
the  Mist,  who  took  an  opportunity  to  take  the  nead  uf  their  victim  from  the 
plaid  in  which  it  was  wrapt,  placed  it  on  the  table,  put  a  piece  of  bread 
between  the  lifeless  jaws,  bidding  them  do  their  office  now,  since  many  a 
good  meal  they  had  eaten  at  that  table.  The  lady,  who  had  been  absent 
lor  Rome  household  purpose,  entered  at  this  moment,  and,  upon  beholding 
her  brother's  head,  fled  like  an  arrow  out  of  the  house  into  the  woods, 
ottering  shriek  upon  shriek.  The  ruffians,  satisfied  with  this  savage  triumph, 
withdrew.  The  terri£ed  menials,  after  overcoming  the  alarm  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected,  sought  their  unfortunate  mistress  in  every  direction, 
but  she  was  nowhere  tol)e  found.  The  miserable  husband  returned  next 
day,  aiid,  with  the  assistance  of  his  people,  undertook  a  more  anxious  and 
distant  search,  but  equally  to  little  purpose.  It  was  believed  universally, 
that,  in  the  ecstacy  of  her  terror,  she  must  either  have  thrown  herself  over 
one  of  the  numerous  precipices  which  overhang  the  river,  or  into  a  deep 
lake  about  a  mile  from  the  castle.  Her  loss  was  the  more  lamented,  as  she 
was  six  months  advanced  in  her  pregnancy ;  Angus  M*Au1ay,  her  eldest 
son,  having  been  bom  about  eighteen  months  before. — But  I  tire  yon. 
Captain  Dalgetty,  and  you  seem  inclined  to  sleep." 

"By  no  means,"  answered  the  soldier;  "I  am  no  whit  somnolent;  I 
always  hear  best  with  my  eyes  shut.  It  is  a  fashion  I  learned  when  I  stood 
sentinel." 

**  And  I  dare  say,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  aside  to  Anderson,  "  the  weight 
of  the  halberd  of  the  serjeant  of  the  round  often  made  him  open  them." 

Being  apparently,  however,  in  the  humour  of  storr-telling,  the  young 
nobleman  went  on,  addressing  himself  chiefly  to  his  servants,  without 
minding  the  slumbering  veteran. 

"Every  baron  in  the  country,"  said  he,  "now  swore  revenge  for  this 
dreadful  crime.  They  took  arms  with  the  relations  and  brother-in-law  of 
the  murdered  person,  and  the  Children  of  the  Mist  were  hunted  down,  1 
believe,  with  as  little  mercy  as  they  had  themselves  manifested.  Seventeen 
heads,  the  bloody  trophies  of  their  vengeance,  were  distributed  among  the 
allies,  and  fed  the  crows  upon  the  gates  of  their  castles.  The  survivors 
■ought  out  more  distant  wildernesses,  to  which  they  retreated." 

"  To  your  right  hand,  counter-march,  and  retreat  to  your  former  ground," 
said  Captain  Dalgetty;  the  military  phrase  having  produced  the  corre- 
spondent word  of  command ;  and  then  starting  up,  professed  he  had  been 
profoundly  attentive  to  every  word  that  had  been  spoken. 

"  It  is  the  custom  in  summer,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  without  attending  to 
nis  apology,  "  to  send  the  cows  to  the  upland  pastures  to  have  the  benefit 
jf  the  grass ;  and  the  maids  of  the  village,  and  oT  the  family,  go  there  to 
*nilk  them  in  the  morniig  and  evening.    While  thus  employed,  the  females 
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if  this  family,  to  their  great  terror,  perceived  that  their  mofcions  were 
iratched  at  a  distance  by  a  pale,  thin,  meagre  fippire,  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  their  deceasea  mistress,  and  passing,  of  coarse,  for  her 
apparition.  When  some  of  the  boldest  resolved  to  approach  this  faded  form 
it  ned  from  them  into  the  woods  with  a  wild  shriek.  The  husband,  informed 
of  this  circumstance,  came  up  to  the  glen  with  some  attendants,  and  took 
his  measures  so  well  as  to  intercept  uie  retreat  of  the  unhappy  fugitive, 
and  secure  the  person  of  his  unfortunate  lady,  though  her  intellect  proved 
to  be  totallv  deranged.  How  she  supported  herself  during  her  wandering 
in  the  woods,  could  not  be  known  —  some  supposed  she  Rved  upon  rooto 
and  wild  berries,  with  which  the  woods  at  that  season  abounded ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  vulgar  were  satisfied  that  she  must  have  subsisted  upon 
the  milk  of  the  wild  does,  or  been  nourished  by  the  fairies,  or  supportea  in 
some  manner  equally  marvellous.  Her  re-appearance  was  more  easily 
accounted  for.  She  had  seen  from  the  thicket,  the  milking  of  the  cows,  to 
iuperintend  which  had  been  her  favourite  domestic  employment,  and  the 
habit  had  prevailed  in  her  deranged  state  of  mind. 

"  In  due  season  the  unfortunate  lady  was  delivered  of  a  boy,  who  not 
only  showed  no  appearance  of  having  suffered  from  his  mother's  calamities, 
but  appeared  to  be  an  infant  of  uncommon  health  and  strength.  The 
unhappy  mother,  after  her  confinement,  recovered  her  reason  —  at  least  in 
a  great  measure,  but  never  her  health  and  spirite.  Allan  was  her  only  joy. 
Her  attention  to  him  was  unremitting ;  and  unquestionably  she  must  have 
impresaed  upon  his  early  mind  many  of  those  superstitiouB  ideas  to  which 
his  moody  and  enthusiastic  temper  gave  so  reaay  a  reception.  She  died 
when  he  was  about  ten  vears  ola.  Her  last  words  were  spoken  to  him  in 
private ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  conveyed  an  injunction  of  ven- 
geance upon  the  Children  of  the  Mist,  with  which  he  has  since  amply 
com  plied. 

*'  From  this  moment,  the  habito  of  Allan  M'Aulay  were  totally  changed. 
He  had  hitherto  been  his  mother's  constant  companion,  listening  to  her 
dreams,  and  repeating  his  own,  and  feeding  his  imagination,  which,  probabN 
from  the  circumstances  preceding  his  birth,  was  constitutionally  oerangeii, 
with  all  the  wild  and  terrible  superstitions  so  common  to  the  mountaineers, 
to  which  his  unfortunate  mother  had  become  much  addicted  since  her 
brother's  death.  By  living  in  this  manner,  the  boy  had  gotten  a  limid,  wild, 
startled  look,  loved  to  seek  out  solitary  places  in  the  woods,  and  was  never 
so  much  terrified  as  by  the  approach  of  children  of  the  same  age.  I  remem- 
ber, although  some  years  younger,  being  brought  up  here  by  my  father  iipim 
a  visit,  nor  can  I  forget  the  astonishment  with  which  I  saw  this  inf)nit 
hermit  shun  every  attempt  I  made  to  engage  him  in  the  sporto  natural  to 
our  age.  I  can  remember  his  father  bewailing  his  disposition  to  mine,  and 
alleging,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  take  from  his 
wife  the  company  of  the  boy,  as  he  seemed  to  be  the  only  consolation  that 
remained  to  tier  in  this  world,  and  as  the  amusement  which  Allan's  society 
afforded  her  seemed  to  prevent  the  recurrence,  at  least  in  ito  full  force,  of 
that  fearful  nmlady  by  which  she  had  been  visited.  But,  after  the  death 
of  his  mother,  the  habite  and  manners  of  the  boy  seemed  at  once  to  change. 
U  is  true  he  remained  as  thoughtful  and  serious  as  before ;  and  long  fits  of 
silence  and  abstraction  showed  plainly  that  his  disposition,  in  this  respecti 
was  in  no  degree  altered.  But  at  other  times,  he  sought  out  the  rendezvous 
of  the  youth  of  the  clan,  which  he  had  hitherto  seemed  anxious  to  avoid. 
Ue  took  share  in  all  their  exercises;  and,  from  his  very  extraordinary 
personal  strength,  soon  excelled  his  brother  and  other  youths,  whose  age 
considerably  exceeded  his  own.  They  who  had  hitherto  held  him  in  con* 
tempt,  now  feared,  if  they  did  not  love  hiin ;  and,  instead  of  Allan's  being 
esteemed  a  dreaming,  wotaianish,  and  feeble-minded  boy,  those  who  encouu 
•crcd  hiA  ic  sp:rt3  or  military  exercise,  now  complained  that,  when  )ioatod 
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by  the  ctitfe,  he  was  too  apt  to  turn  same  into  earnest,  and  to  for^ 
that  he  was  only  enfraged  in  a  friendly  trial  of  strength. — Bat  I  speak  to 
regardless  ears,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  interrupting  himself,  for  the  Captain's 
nose  now  save  the  most  indisputable  signs  that  he  was  fast  locked  in  th 
arms  of  olnivion. 

*'  If  you  mean  the  ears  of  that  snorting  swine,  my  lord/'  said  Anderson, 
"  they  are,  indeed,  shut  to  anything  that  you  can  say ;  nevertheless,  this 
place  being  unfit  for  more  private  conference,  I  hope  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  proceed,  for  Sibbald's  benefit  and  for  mine.  The  history  of  this  poor 
young  fellow  has  a  deep  and  wild  interest  in  it." 

**  You  must  know,  then/'  proceeded  Lord  Menteith,  "  that  Allan  continued 
to  increase  in  strength  and  activity  till  his  fifteenth  year,  about  which  time 
he  assumed  a  total  independence  of  character,  and  impatience  of  control, 
which  much  alarmed  his  surviving  parent.  He  was  absent  in  the  woods  for 
whole  days  and  nights,  under  pretence  of  hunting,  though  he  did  not  alwava 
bring  home  game.  His  father  was  the  more  alarmed,  because  several  of  the 
Children  of  the  Mist,  encouraged  by  the  increasing  troubles  of  the  state, 
had  ventured  back  to  tiieir  old  haunts,  nor  did  he  think  it  altogether  safe  to 
renew  any  attack  upon  them.  The  risk  of  Allan,  in  his  wanderings,  sua- 
taining  injury  from  these  vindictive  freebooters,  was  a  perpetual  source  of 
apprehension. 

"  I  was  myself  upon  a  visit  to  the  castle  when  this  matter  was  brought  to 
a  crisis.  Allan  had  been  absent  since  daybreak  in  the  woods,  where  I  had 
sought  for  him  in  vain ;  it  was  a  dark  stormy  night,  and  he  did  not  return. 
His  father  expressed  the  utmost  anxiety,  and  spoke  of  detaching  a  party  at 
the  dawn  of  morning  in  quest  of  him ;  when,  as  we  were  sitting  at  the 
supper-table,  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  Allan  entered  the  room  with  a 
proud,  firm,  and  confident  air.  His  intractability  of  temper,  as  well  as  the 
unsettled  state  of  his  mind,  had  such  an  influence  over  nis  father,  that  he 
suppressed  all  other  tokens  of  displeasure,  excepting  the  observation  that  I 
had  killed  a  fat  buck,  and  had  returned  before  sunset,  while  he  supposed 
Allan,  who  had  been  on  the  hill  till  midnight,  had  returned  with  emptT 
hands.  '  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?'  said  Allan  fiercely ;  *  here  is  something  wiu 
tell  you  another  tale.' 

"  We  now  observed  his  hands  were  bloody,  and  that  there  were  spots  of 
blood  on  his  face,  and  waited  the  issue  wiw  impatience ;  when  suddenly, 
undoing  the  comer  of  his  plaid,  he  rolled  down  on  the  table  a  human  head, 
bloody  and  new  severed,  saying  at  the  same  time,  *  Lie  thou  where  the  head 
of  a  better  man  lay  before  ye.'  From  the  haggard  features,  and  matted  red 
hair  and  beard,  partly  grizzled  with  age,  his  father  and  others  present  re- 
cognized the  head  of  Hector  of  the  Mist,  a  well-known  leader  among  the 
outlaws,  redoubted  for  strength  and  ferocity,  who  had  been  active  in  the 
murder  of  the  unfortunate  Forester,  uncle  to  Allan,  and  had  escaped  by  a 
desperate  defence  and  extraordinary  agility,  when  so  many  of  his  compi^ 
nions  were  destroyed.  We  were  all,  it  may  be  believed,  struck  with  sur- 
prise, but  Allan  refused  to  gratify  our  curiosity ;  and  we  only  conjectured 
that  ho  must  have  overcome  the  outlaw  after  a  desperate  struggle,  because 
we  discovered  that  he  had  sustained  several  wounds  from  the  contest.  AU 
measures  were  now  taken  to  ensure  him  against  the  vengeance  of  the  free- 
booters ;  but  neither  his  wounds,  nor  the  positive  command  of  his  father, 
Dor  even  the  locking  of  the  gates  of  the  castle  and  the  doors  of  his  apart* 
nient,  were  precautions  adequate  to  prevent  Allan  from  seeking  out  the  very 
persons  to  wnom  he  was  peculiarly  obnoxious.  He  made  his  escape  by  night 
from  the  window  of  the  apartment,  and  laughing  at  his  father's  vaih  care, 
produced  on  one  occasion  the  head  of  one,  and  upon  another  those  of  two. 
of  the  Children  of  the  Mist.  At  length  these  men,  fierce  as  they  were, 
became  appalled  by  the  inveterate  animosity  and  audacity  with  whitsb  AUar 
•ought  out  tl  eir  recesses.    As  he  never  hesitated  to  encounter  any  kids. 
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tti«y  conolnded  tibal  he  must  bear  a  charmed  life,  or  fisht  under  the  gaar> 
dianship  of  some  6apernatur<il  influence.  Neither  gun,  dirk,  nor  dourlach,* 
they  said,  availed  aught  against  him.  They  imputed  this  to  the  remark- 
able circumstances  under  which  he  was  born ;  and  at  leneth  fire  or  six  of 
the  stoutest  caterans  of  the  Highlands  would  have  fled  at  Allan's  halloo,  or 
the  blast  of  his  horn. 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  Children  of  the  Mist  carried  on  their 
old  trade,  and  did  the  M^Aulays,  as  well  as  their  kinsmen  and  allies,  as 
mu^  mischief  as  they  could.  This  provoked  another  expedition  against 
the  tribe,  in  which  I  had  my  share;  we  surprised  them  effectually,  by 
besetting  at  once  the  upper  and  under  passes  of  the  country,  and  made 
such  clean  work  as  is  usual  on  these  occasions,  burning  and  slaying  righl 
before  us.  In  this  terrible  species  of  war,  even  the  females  and  the  help* 
less  do  not  alwajs  escape.  One  little  maiden  alone,  who  smiled  upon 
Allan's  drawn  dirk,  escaped  his  vengeance  upon  my  earnest  entreaty. 
She  was  brought  to  the  castle,  and  here  bred  up  under  the  name  of  Annot 
Ljle,  the  most  beautiful  little  fairy  certainly  that  ever  danced  upon  a  heath 
by  moonlieht.  It  was  lon^  ere  Allan  could  endure  the  presence  of  the 
child,  until  it  occurred  to  his  imagination,  from  her  features  perhaps,  that 
she  did  not  belong  to  the  bated  blood  of  his  enemies,  but  had  oecome  their 
captive  in  some  or  their  incursions:  a  circumstance  not  in  itself  impossible, 
but  in  which  he  believes  as  firmly  as  in  holy  writ.  lie  is  particularly 
delighted  by  her  skill  in  music,  which  is  so  exquisite,  that  she  far  exceeds 
the  best  performers  in  this  country  in  playing  on  the  clairshach,  or  harp. 
It  was  discovered  that  this  produced  up!on  the  disturbed  spirits  of  Allan,  in 
his  gloomiest  moods,  beneficial  effects,  similar  to  those  experienced  bv  the 
Jewish  monarch  of  old ;  and  so  engaging  is  the  temper  ot  Annot  Lyle,  so 
fascinating  the  innocence  and  gaiety  of  her  disposition,  that  she  is  con- 
sidered and  treated  in  the  castle  rather  as  the  sister  of  the  proprietor,  than 
as  a  dependant  upon  his  charity.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
see  her  without  being  deeply  interested  by  the  ingenuity,  liveliness,  and 
sweetness  of  her  disposition." 

**  Take  care,  my  lord,"  said  Anderson,  smiling ;  **  there  is  danger  in  such 
violent  commendations.  Allan  M^Aulay,  as  your  lordship  describes  him, 
would  prove  no  very  safe  rival." 

"  Pooh !  pooh !"  said  Lord  Menteith,  laughing,  yet  blushing  at  the  same 
time ;  "  Allan  is  not  accessible  to  the  passion  of  love ;  and  for  myself," 
said  he  more  gravely,  "  Annot's  unknown  birth  is  a  sufficient  reason 
against  serious  designs,  and  her  unprotected  state  precludes  every  other." 
^  "  It  is  spoken  like  yourself,  my  lord,"  said  Anderson. — "  But  I  trust  you 
will  proceed  with  your  interesting  story." 

"  It  is  well-nigh  finished,"  said  Lord  Menteith ;  '*  I  have  only  to  add,  that 
from  the  great  strength  and  courage  of  Allan  M*AuIay,  from  his  energetic 
and  uncontrollable  disposition,  and  from  an  opinion  generally  entertained 
and  encouraged  by  himself,  that  he  holds  communion  with  supernatural 
beings,  and  can  predict  future  events,  the  clan  pay  a  much  greater  degree 
of  deference  to  him  than  even  to  his  brother,  who  is  a  bold-hearted  ratUing 
Highlander,  but  with  nothing  which  can  possibly  rival  the  extraordinary 
dharocter  of  his  younger  brother." 

*'  Such  a  character,"  said  Anderson,  "  cannot  but  have  the  deepest  effect 
on  the  minds  of  a  Highland  host.  We  must  secure  Allan,  my  lord,  at  all 
jvents.     What  between  his  bravery  and  his  second  sight        " 

"  Hush !"  said  Lord  Menteith,  '*  that  owl  is  awaking." 

"Do  you  talk  of  the  second  sight,  or  deiUeroscopmf"  said  the  soldier; 
"  I  remember  memorable  Major  Munro  telling  me  how  Murdoch  Mackenzie, 
bom  in  Assint,  a  private  gentleman  in  a  company,  and  a  pretty  Aoldier, 

•  Damiaeh-^iunw;  litenlljr,  ntob«l— of  arromk 
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foretold  the  deatij  of  Donald  Tough,  a  Lochaber  man,  and  certain  onh&t 
persons,  at.  ^  ell  au  the  hurt  of  the  major  himself  at  a  sudden  onfall  at  tho 
siege  of  Trailsund." 

**  I  have  often  heard  of  this  faculty,"  observed  Anderson,  **  but  I  have 
always  thought  those  pretending  to  it  were  either  enthusiasts  or  im- 
postors." 

*'  I  should  be  loath,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  "  to  apply  either  character  to 
my  kinsman,  Allan  M*Aulay.  He  has  shown  on  many  occasions  too 
much  acuteness  and  sense,  of  which  you  this  night  had  an  mstanoe,  for  the 
character  of  an  enthusiast ;  and  his  high  sense  of  honour,  and  manliness 
of  disposition,  free  him  from  the  charge  of  imposture." 

"  Your  lordship,  then,"  said  Anderson,  '*  is  a  believer  in  his  supernatural 
attributes?" 

**  Bv  no  means,"  said  the  young  nobleman ;  "  I  think  that  he  persuadea 
himself  that  the  predictions,  which  are,  in  reality,  the  result  of  judgment 
and  reflection,  are  supernatural  impressions  on  his  mind,  just  as  fanatics 
conceive  the  workings  of  their  own  imagination  to  be  divine  inspiration  — 
at  least,  if  this  will  not  serve  you,  Anderson,  I  have  no  better  explanation 
to  give ;  and  it  is  time  we  were  all  asleep  after  the  toilsome  journey  of  the 
day." 


€^fif\ti  tilt  lixtij. 

OMiiDr  emits  eaat  their  ihadaiva  beibra. 

Caitpbbx. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  the  guests  of  the  castle  sprung  from 
their  repose;  and,  after  a  moments  private  conversation  with  his  atten- 
dants, Lord  Menteith  addressed  the  soldier,  who  was  seated  in  a  corner 
burnishing  his  corslet  with  rot-stone  and  chamois-leather,  wliile  he  hum- 
med the  old  song  in  honour  of  the  victorious  Gustavus  Adolphus,— 

**  When  nnnoiw  ar«  raarinr,  mod  tiallei*  are  fljrinir. 
The  lad  that  wuold  have  honour,  bojn.  maat  nerer  fear  dyios." 

"  Captain  Dalgetty,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  "  the  time  is  oome  that  we 
must  part,  or  become  comrades  in  service." 

*'  Not  before  breakfast,  I  hope  ?"  said  Captain  Dalgetty. 

**I  should  have  thought,"  replied  his  lordship,  "Uiat  your  garrison  was 
victualled  for  three  days  at  least." 

"  I  have  still  some  stowage  left  for  beef  and  bannocks,"  said  the  Cap* 
tain ;  "  and  1  never  miss  a  favourable  opportunity  of  renewing  my  sup- 
plies." 

"But,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  "no  judicious  commander  allows  either 
flags  of  truce  or  neutrals  to  remain  in  his  camp  longer  than  is  prudent ; 
and  therefore  we  must  know  your  mind  exactly,  according  to  which  yon 
shall  either  have  a  safe-conduct  to  depart  in  peace,  or  be  welcome  to  re 
main  with  us." 

"  Truly,"  said  the  Captain,  "  that  being  the  case,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
protract  the  capitulation  by  a  counterfeited  parley,  (a  thing  excellently 

Sractised  by  Sir  James  Ramsay  at  the  siege  of  ifannau,  in  the  yenr  of 
od  1636,)  but  I  will  frankly  own,  that  if  I  like  your  pay  as  well  as  your 
provant  and  your  company,  I  care  not  how  soon  I  take  the  oath  to  your 
eolours." 

"Our  pay,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  "must  at  present  be  sumiII,  P«nco  it  in 
paid  out  of' the  common  stock  raised  by  the  few  amongs*  ae  whi  ?a*i  com 
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■Miiid  some  fimd»— As  major  and  adjutant,  I  dare  not  promise  Captatn  Dal 
l^ttj  more  than  half  a  dollar  a-day/' 

"The  devil  take  all  halves  and  quarters !"  said  the  Captain ;  *  were  it  in 
my  option,  I  could  no  more  consent  to  the  halving  of  that  dollar,  than  the 
woman  in  the  Judgment  of  Solomon  to  the  disseverment  of  the  child  of  hei 
bowels." 

**  The  parallel  will  scarce  hold,  Captain  Dalgetty,  for  I  think  you  would 
rather  consent  to  the  dividing  of  the  dollar,  than  give  it  up  entire  to  your 
competitor.  However,  in  the  way  of  arrears,  I  may  promise  you  the  other 
half-dollar  at  the  end  of  the  campaign." 

"  Ah !  these  arrearages !"  said  Captain  Dalgetty,  *'  that  are  always  pr(^ 
Biised,  and  always  go  for  nothins !  Spain,  Austria,  and  Sweden,  all  sing 
one  Rong.  Oh  I  long  life  to  the  Hoganmogans  1  if  they  were  no  officers  or 
soldiera,  they  were  good  pay-masters. — And  yet,  my  lord^  if  I  could  but  be 
made  certiorate  that  my  natural  hereditament  of  Drumthwacket  had  fallen 
into  possession  of  any  of  these  loons  of  Covenanters,  who  oould  be,  in  the 
event  of  our  success,  conveniently  made  a  traitor  of,  I  have  so  much  value 
for  that  fertile  and  pleasant  spot,  that  I  would  e'en  take  on  with  you  for  the 
campaign." 

**I  can  resolve  Captun  Dalgetty 's  question,"  said  Sibbald,  Lord  Men- 
teith's  second  attendant ;  *'  for  if  his  estate  of  Drumthwacket  lie,  as  I  con- 
ceive, the  long  waste  moor  so  called,  that  lies  five  miles  soutii  of  Aberdeen, 
I  can  tell  him  it  was  lately  purchased  by  Elias  Strachan,  as  rank  a  rebel  as 
ever  swore  the  Covenant." 

*'  The  cro^ared  hound !"  said  Captain  Dalgetty,  in  a  rage ;  "  what  the 
devil  gave  him  the  assurance  to  purchase  tho  inheritance  of  a  family  of  four 
hundred  vears  standing  ? — Cynikitm  atti'em  irliei,  as  we  used  to  say  at  Mar&- 
Bchal  College ;  that  is  to  say,  I  will  pull  him  out  of  my  father's  house  by 
the  ears.  And  so,  my  Lord  Mentcitli,  i  am  yours,  hand  and  sword,  body 
and  soul,  till  death  do  us  part,  or  t4)  the  end  of  tlie  next  campaign,  which- 
ever event  shall  first  come  to  pass." 

**  And  I,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  '*  rivet  the  bargain  by  a  month's  pay 
in  advance." 

**  That  is  more  than  necessary,"  said  Dalgetty,  pocketing  the  money,  how- 
ever. **  But  now  I  must  go  down,  look  a&r  my  war-saddle  and  abuilzie- 
ments,  and  see  that  Gustavus  has  his  morning,  and  tell  him  we  have  taken 


new  service." 

*4 


There  goes  your  precious  recruit,"  said  Lord  Menteith  to  Anderson,  as 
the  Captain  left  the  room ;  "  I  fear  we  shall  have  little  credit  of  him." 

**  He  is  a  man  of  the  times,  however,"  said  Anderson ;  **  and  without 
auch  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  carry  on  our  enterprise." 

"  Let  us  go  down,"  answered  Lord  Menteith,  **  and  see  how  our  muster  it 
likely  to  thrive,  for  I  hear  a  good  deal  of  bustle  in  the  castle." 

IrVhen  they  entered  the  hall,  the  domestics  keeping  modestly  in  the  back- 
ground, morniup;  greetings  passed  between  Lord  Menteith,  Angus  M*Aulay, 
and  his  English  guests,  while  Allan,  occupying  the  same  settle  which  he  had 
filled  the  preceding  evening,  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  any  one. 

Old  Donald  hastily  rushed  into  the  apartment.  "  A  message  from  Vich 
Alister  More,*  he  in  coming  up  in  the  evening." 

"  With  how  many  attendants  7"  said  M' Aulay. 

"  Some  five-and-twenty  or  thirty,"  said  Donald,  "  his  ordinary  retinue." 

**  Shake  down  plenty  of  straw  in  the  groat  barn,"  said  the  Laird. 

Another  servant  here  sturobled  hastily  in,  announcing  the  expected 
approach  of  Sir  Hector  M*Lean,  "  who  is  arriving  with  a  large  following." 

'*Put  them  in  the  malt-kiln,"  said  M'Aulay;  "and  keep  the  breadth  of 
the  middenstead  between  them  and  tho  M'Donalds^  they  are  but  unfriendf 
ti»  each  other." 

*  Tb»  oatranrniic  ot  MacDuMell  of  Glaniiarrir. 
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Donald  now  re-entered,  hie  ▼i^AjRp  considerably  lengthened  —  **  Fhe  leiFa 
V  the  folk,"  he  said ;  "  the  haill  Uielands  are  asteer,  I  think.  Evan  Dhu. 
of  Lochiel,  will  be  here  in  an  hour,  with  Lord  kens  how  man^  gillies/' 
*'  Into  the  great  bam  with  them  beside  the  McDonalds/'  said  the  Laird. 
More  and  more  chiefs  were  announced,  the  least  of  whom  would  have 
accounted  it  derogatory  to  his  dignity  to  stir  without  a  retinue  of  six  or 
seven  persons.  To  every  new  annunciation,  Angus  M'Aulay  answered  by 
naming  some  place  of  accommodation, — the  stables^  the  loft,  the  cow-house, 
the  sheds,  every  domestic  office,  were  destined  for  the  night  to  some  hospi- 
table purpose  or  other.  At  length  the  arrival  of  M*I>ongal  of  Lorn,  after 
all  his  means  t»f  acoommodatioii  were  exhausted,  reduced  him  to  some  per* 
plexity.  "  What  the  devil  is  to  be  done,  Donald  ?"  said  he ;  "  the  great 
nam  would  hold  fiftv  more,  if  they  would  lie  heads  and  thraws ;  but  there 
would  be  drawn  dirks  amang  them  which  should  lie  uppermost,  and  so  we 
should  have  bloodv  puddings  before  morning  I" 

**  What  needs  all  this  ?"  said  Allan,  starting  up,  and  coming  forward  with 
the  stem  abruptness  of  his  usual  manner ;  *'  are  the  Gael  to-day  of  softer 
flesh  or  whiter  blood  than  their  fathers  were  ?  Knock  the  head  out  of  a 
cask  of  usquebae ;  let  that  be  their  night-gear — their  plaids  their  bed-clotbee 
—  the  blue  sky  their  canopy,  and  the  heather  their  couch.  —  Come  a  thou- 
sand more,  and  they  would  not  quarrel  on  the  broad  heath  for  want  of 
room  I" 

"  Allan  is  right,"  said  his  brother ;  "  it  is  very  odd  bow  Allan,  who, 
between  ourselves,"  said  he  to  Musgrave,  "  is  a  little  wowf,*  seems  at  times 
to  have  more  sense  than  us  all  put  to|^ther.    Observe  him  now." 

**  Yes,"  continued  Allan,  fixmg  his  eyes  with  a  ghastly  stare  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hall,  **  they  may  well  begin  as  they  are  to  end ;  many  a 
man  will  sleep  this  night  upon  the  heath,  that  when  the  Martinmas  wind 
shall  blow  shall  lie  there  stark  enough,  and  reck  little  of  cold  or  lack  of 
covering." 

"  Do  not  forespeak  us,  brother,"  said  Angus :  '*  that  is  not  lucky." 

^  And  what  luck  is  it  then  that  you  expect  ?"  said  Allan ;  and  strainine 
his  eyes  until  they  almost  started  from  their  sockets,  he  fell  with  a  convuE 
sive  shudder  into  the  arms  of  Donald  and  his  brother,  who,  knowing  the 
nature  of  his  fits,  had  come  near  to  prevent  his  fall.  They  seated  him 
upon  a  bench,  and  supported  him  until  he  came  to  himself,  and  was  about 
to  speak. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Allan,"  said  his  brother,  who  knew  the  impression  his 
mystical  words  were  likely  to  make  on  many  of  the  guests,  "  say  nothing 
to  discourage  us." 

"  Am  I  he  who  discourages  you  ?"  said  Allan ;  '*  let  every  man  face  his 
weird  as  I  shall  face  mine.  That  which  must  oome,  will  come ;  and  we 
shall  stride  gallantly  over  many  a  field  of  victory,  ere  we  reach  yon  fatal 
slauehter-place,  or  tread  yon  sable  scafitilds." 

*'What  slaughter-place?  what  scaffolds ?"  exclaimed  several  voices ;  for 
Allan's  renown  as  a  seer  was  generally  established  in  the  Highlands. 

**  You  will  know  that  but  too  soon,"  answered  Allan.  ^*  Speak  to  me  no 
more.  I  am  weary  of  your  questions."  He  then  pressed  his  hand  i^inst 
nis  brow,  rested  his  elbow  upon  his  knee,  and  sunx  into  a  deep  reverie. 

"  Send  for  Annot  Lyle,  and  the  harp,"  said  Angus,  in  a  wnisper,  to  his 
servant ;  **  and  let  those  gentlemen  follow  me  who  do  not  fear  a  Highland 
breakfast." 

All  accompanied  their  hospitable  landlord  excepting  only  Lord  Menteith, 
"■rho  lingered  in  one  of  the  deep  embrasures  formed  by  the  windows  of  the 
oall.  Annot  Lyie  shortly  after  glided  into  the  room,  not  ill  described  by 
Loid  Menteith  as  being  the  lightest  and  most  fairy  fi^re  that  ever  trod  the 
turf  by  moonlight,    ller  stature,  considerably  less  than  the  oriinary  stit 
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of  women,  gave  her  the  appearance  of  extreme  youth,  insomach.  tbol 
although  she  was  near  eij^bteen,  she  might  have  passed  for  four  year* 
younger.  Her  figure,  hands,  and  feet,  were  formed  upon  a  model  of  exqui 
site  symmetry  with  the  dize  and  lightness  of  her  person,  so  that  Titaiiia 
herself  could  scarce  have  found  a  more  fitting  representative.  Iler  hair  wav 
a  dark  shade  of  the  colour  usually  termed  flaxen,  whose  clustering  ringlets 
suited  admirably  with  her  fair  complexion,  and  with  the  playful,  yet  simple, 
expresAion  of  her  features.  When  we  add  to  thesu  charms,  that  Annot,  in 
her  orphan  state,  seemed  the  gayest  and  happiest  of  maidens,  the  reader 
mast  allow  us  to  claim  for  her  the  interest  of  almost  all  who  looked  on  her. 
In  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  more  universal  favourite,  and  she  often 
came  among  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  as  Allan  himself,  in  a  poeti> 
cal  mood,  expressed  it,  "  like  a  sunbeam  on  a  sullen  sea,"  communicating 
to  all  others  the  cheerfulness  that  filled  her  own  mind. 

Annot,  such  as  we  have  described  her,  smiled  and  blushed,  when,  on 
entering  the  apartment.  Lord  Menteith  came  from  his  place  of  retirement^ 
and  kindly  wisned  her  good  morning. 

**  And  good-morning  to  you,  my  lord,"  returned  she,  extending  her  hand 
CO  her  friend,  "  we  have  seldom  seen  you  of  late  at  the  castle,  and  now  I 
fear  it  is  with  no  peaceful  purpose." 

"  At  least,  let  me  not  interrupt  your  harmony,  Annot,"  said  Lord  Men- 
teith, "  though  my  arrival  may  breed  discord  elsewhere.  My  cousin  Allan 
needs  the  assistance  of  your  voice  and  music." 

"  My  preserver,"  saidf  Annot  Lylc,  "  has  a  right  to  my  poor  exertions ; 
and  you,  too,  my  lord,  —  you,  too,  are  my  preserver,  and  were  the  most 
active  to  save  a  life  that  is  worthless  enough,  unless  it  can  benefit  my 
protectors." 

So  saying,  she  sate  down  at  a  little  distance  upon  the  bench  on  which 
Allan  Al*AttlaT  was  placed,  and  tuning  her  clairshach,  a  small  harp,  about 
thirty  inches  in  height,  she  accompanied  it  with  her  voice.  The  air  was 
an  ancient  Gaelic  melody,  and  the  words,  which  were  supposed  to  be  very 
old,  were  in  the  same  language ;  but  we  subjoin  a  translation  of  them,  by 
Secundus  Macpherson,  Esq.,  of  Gienforgen,  which,  although  submitted  to 
the  fetters  of  English  rhythm,  we  trust  will  be  found  nearly  as  genuine  aa 
the  version  of  Ossiau  by  his  celebrated  namesake. 

1.  a 

**  Birds  of  onen  dart  iind  fool, 
Nigh(-cii»w,  nvoD.  Imt,  ami  owl. 
Leave  the  nek  nuiii  tuhm  draam  — 
All  nifiht  looc  be  hearU  vour  nroam— 
Haale  to  care  and  rajn'«i  lower. 
Ivy,  tod,  ur  dinfled  bow'«r, 
There  to  wink  and  iiiu|ie,  for,  burk  1 
la  the  mid  air  aings  the  lark. 

a. 

*  Tfie  to  mooriah  gills  aiid  roeka, 
Prowling  wolf  and  wily  fox.— 
Hie  you  fast,  nor  turn  yonr  view, 
'lliongh  the  iamb  bleats  to  the  ewe. 
CuQcn  yuor  tmiiii,  and  vpeed  your  digbt. 
Safety  pnrts  with  parting  night; 
Aud  (HI  dwtant  echo  borne. 
Cornea  the  huutei's  early  bom. 

As  the  strain  proceeded,  Allan  M'Aula^  gradually  ^ve  signs  of  re* 
covering  his  presence  of  mind,  and  attention  to  the  objects  around  him. 
The  deep-knit  furrows  of  his  brow  relaxed  and  smoothed  Uiemselves ;  and 
the  rest  of  his  features,  which  had  seemed  contorted  with  internid  agony, 
relapsed  into  a  more  natural  state.  When  he  raised  his  head  and  sat 
upright,  his  countenance,  though  still  deeply  melancholy,  was  divested  of 
its  wildness  and  ferocity ;  and  in  its  composed  state,  although  by  no  m</ans 
handsome,  the  expression  of  his  features  was  striking,  manly,  and  even 
noble.  His  thvsk,  brown  eyebrows,  which  had  hitherto  been  drawn  close 
titg^h&r,  were  now  slightly  separated,  as  in  the  natural  st^to*  and  hit 


**  The  moon's  wan  eraeoent  aoaroely  gleaai^ 
•  Ghost-like  she  fades  in  morning  beaoia; 
Hie  hence  each  peevish  imp  and  fay. 
That  scare  the  pilgrim  on  bis  way  :  — 
Quench,  kelpy  I  quench,  in  bog  and  fen. 
Thy  turoh  that  cheats  benighted  men ; 
I'iiy  diiiu'e  w  (»Vr,  thy  reign  is  done. 
For  Beuyieglo  haih  seen  the  sun. 

i. 

<*  Wild  thoughts,  that,  sinflil.  dark,  and  deefs 
O'erpower  the  passiTe  mind  in  sleep. 
Pass  from  the  siumberer's  soul  awav. 
Like  night^mists  Prom  the  brow  of  day ; 
Fool  hag.  whfiee  blasted  visage  gnm 
Smothers  the  pulse,  unnerves  the  Uaib, 
Spur  thy  dark  patfrsy.  and  begone  I 
lliou  dareat  not  liMje  the  godlike  son.** 
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grey  eyoR,  wiiich  had  rolled  and  flashed  from  under  them  with  an  xuk 
natural  and  poitentous  gleam,  now  recovered  a  steady  and  determined 
expression. 

*'  Thank  God  1"  he  said,  after  sitting  silent  for  ahout  a  minute,  until  the 
very  last  sounds  of  the  harp  had  ceased  to  vibrate,  '*  my  soul  is  no  longet 
darkened — ^the  mist  hath  passed  from  my  spirit." 

'*  You  owe  thanks,  cousin  Allan,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  coming  forward 
"to  Annot  Lylc,  as  well  as  to  Heaven,  for  this  happy  change  in  your 
melancholy  mood." 

*'  My  noble  cousin  Menteith,"  said  Allan,  rising  and  greeting  him  very 
respectfully,  as  well  as  kindly,  "  has  known  my  unhappy  circumstances  so 
long,  that  his  goodness  will  require  no  excuse  for  my  being  thus  late  in 
bidding  him  welcome  to  the  castle." 

**  We  are  too  old  acquaintances,  Allan,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  "  and  too 
eood  friends,  to  stand  on  the  ceremonial  of  outward  greeting ;  but  half  the 
Highlands  will  be  here  to-day,  and  you  know,  with  our  mountain  Chiefe, 
ceremony  must  not  be  neglected.  What  will  you  give  little  Annot  for 
making  you  fit  company  to  meet  Evan  Dhu,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
bonnets  and  feathers  ?" 

**  What  will  he  give  me  ?"  said  Annot,  smiling ;  '*  nothing  less,  I  hope, 
than  the  best  ribbon  at  the  Fair  of  Doune." 

*'The  Fair  of  Doune,  Annot?"  said  Allan  sadly;  "there  will  be  bloody 
work  before  that  day,  and  I  may  never  see  it ;  but  you  have  well  remindea 
me  of  what  I  have  (ong  intended  to  do." 

Having  said  this  he  left  the  room. 

'*  Should  he  talk  long  in  this  manner,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  **  you  most 
keep  your  harp  in  tune,  my  dear  Annot." 

**  I  hope  not,"  said  Annot,  anxiously ;  **  this  fit  has  been  a  long  one,  and 
probably  will  not  soon  return.  It  is  Jarful  to  see  a  mind,  naturally  gener- 
ous and  affectionate,  afflicted  by  this  constitutional  malady." 

As  she  spoke  in  a  low  and  confidential  tone.  Lord  Menteith  naturally 
drew  close,  and  stooped  forward,  that  he  might  the  better  catch  the  sense 
of  what  she  said.  When  Allan  suddenly  entered  the  apartment,  they  as 
naturally  drew  back  from  each  other  with  a  manner  expressive  of  conscious- 
ness, as  if  surprised  in  a  conversation  which  they  wished  to  keep  secret 
from  him.  This  did  not  escape  Allan's  observation ;  he  stopt  short  at  the 
door  of  the  apartment — his  brows  were  contracted — his  eyes  rolled  ;  but  it 
was  only  the  paroxysm  of  a  momient.  He  passed  his  broad  sinewy  hand 
across  bis  brow,  as  if  to  obliterate  these  signs  of  emotion,  and  advanced 
towards  Annot,  holding  in  his  hand  a  very  small  box,  made  of  oak-wood, 
curiously  inliud.  "  I  take  you  to  witness,"  he  said,  "  cousin  Menteith,  that 
I  give  this  box  and  its  contents  to  Annot  Lyle.  It  contains  a  few  orna- 
ments that  belonged  to  my  poor  mother  —  of  trifling  value,  you  may  guess, 
for  the  wife  of  a  Highland  laird  has  seldom  a  rich  jewel-casket." 

"  But  these  ornaments,"  said  Annot  Lyle,  gently  and  timidly  refusing 
th6  box,  "  belong  to  the  family — I  cannot  accept " 

"  They  belong  to  me  alone,  Annot,"  said  Allan,  interrupting  her ;  "  Uiej 
were  my  mother's  dying  bequest.  They  are  all  I  can  caO  my  own,  except 
my  plaid  and  my  claymore.  Take  them,  therefore  —  they  are  to  me  value* 
less  trinkets^ and  keep  them  for  my  sake — should  I  never  return  from 
these  wars." 

So  saying,  he  opened  the  case,  and  presented  it  to  Annot.    "  If,"  said  he, 
*  they  are  of  any  value,  dispose  of  them  for  your  own  support,  when  this 
house  has  been  consumed  with  hostile  fire,  and  can  no  longer  afford  yoo 
protection,    fiut  keep  one  ring  in  memory  of  Allan,  who  has  d3no»  to  re- 
quite your  kindness,  if  not  all  he  wished,  at  least  all  he  could." 

Annot  Lyle  endeavoured  in  vun  to  restrain  the  gathering  %earu,  Irhen 
idbe  said,  "  One  ring,  Allan,  I  will  accept  from  you  as  a  mrmoi  iaS  at  y*«af 
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go>iaeeii  to  a  |oor  orphan,  but  do  not  press  me  to  take  more ;  foi  I  cannot, 
and  will  not,  accept  a  gift  of  such  disproportioned  value." 

**M;tke  your  choice,  then,"  said  Allan;  '*^our  delicacy  may  be  weij 
founded ;  the  others  will  assume  a  shape  in  which  they  may  be  mon*  <iseful 
to  you." 

"  Think  not  of  it,"  said  Annot,  choosing  from  the  contents  of  the  casket 
a  ring,  apparently  the  most  trifling  in  value  which  it  contained;  ''keep 
them  for  your  own,  or  your  brother's  bride.  —  But,  good  heavens !"  she 
said,  interrupting  herself;  and  looking  at  the  ring,  "  what  is  this  that  I  have 
chosen  ?" 

Allan  hastened  to  look  upon  it,  with  eyes  of  gloomy  apprehension :  it 
bore,  in  enamel,  a  death's  head  above  two  crossed  daggers.  When  Alhm 
recognised  the  device,  he  uttered  a  sigh  so  deep,  that  she  dropped  the  ring 
from  her  hand,  which  rolled  upon  the  floor.  Lord  Menteith  picked  it  up, 
and  returned  it  to  the  terrified  Annot. 

'*  I  take  God  to  witneM,"  said  Allan,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  that  your  hand, 
young  lord,  and  not  mine,  has  again  delivered  to  her  this  ill-omened  gift. 
It  was  the  mourning  ring  worn  by  my  mother  in  memorial  of  her  murdered 
brother." 

'*  I  fear  no  omens,"  said  Annot,  smiling  throueh  her  tears ;  **  and  nothing 
coming  through  the  hands  of  my  two  patrons,^'  so  she  was  wont  to  cafl 
Lord  Menteith  and  Allan,  "  can  bring  bad  luck  to  the  poor  orphan." 

She  put  the  ring  on  her  finger,  and,  turning  to  her  harp,  sung,  to  a  livelv 
air,  the  following  verses  of  one  of  the  fashionable  songs  of  the  period, 
which  had  found  its  way,  marked  as  it  was  with  the  quaint  hyper bolical 
taste  of  King  Charles's  time,  from  some  court  masque  to  the  wilds  of 
Perthshire: — 


'OaSB  not  apoQ  the  tun.  fhnd  MfB, 
la  iheni  no  influence  lies; 

To  read  ibe  fBt«  of  vuath  or  age, 
Look  Ml  my  Hoiea**  ejrce. 


**Yet.  iwh  Mtit>to«Br.  refMnt 
Tuo  dearly  would  he  won 
The  prcfvionoe  of  another's  pain, 
If  parcliaaed  by  thwe  own.** 


*'  She  is  right,  Allan,"  said  Lord  Menteith ;  "  and  this  end  of  an  old  song 
is  worth  all  we  shall  gain  by  our  attempt  to  look  into  futurity." 

"  She  is  WRONG,  my  lord,"  said  Allan,  sternly,  '*  though  you,  who  treat 
with  lightness  the  warnings  I  have  given  you,  may  not  live  to  see  the  event 
of  the  omen.  —  Laugh  not  so  scornfully,"  he  added,  interrupting  himself, 
"  Of  rather  laugh  on  as  loud  and  as  long  as  you  will ;  your  term  of  laughter 
will  find  a  pause  ere  long." 

"I  care  not  for  your  visions,  Allan,"  said  Lord  Menteith;  ''however 
short  my  span  of  life,  the  eye  of  no  Highland  seer  can  see  its  termi- 
nation." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  saM  Annot  Lyle,  interrupting  him,  "  you  know 
his  nature,  and  how  little  he  can  endure " 

"  Fear  me  not,"  said  Allan,  interrupting  her,  —  "  my  mind  is  now  con- 
stant and  calm.  —  But  for  you,  young  lord,"  said  he,  turning  to  Lord  Men- 
teith, "  my  eye  has  sought  you  through  fields  of  battle,  where  Highlanders 
and  Lowlancfers  lay  strewed  as  thick  as  ever  the  rooks  sat  on  those  ancient 
trees,"  pointing  to  a  rookery  which  was  seen  from  the  window  —  "  my  eye 
sought  Jrou,  but  your  corpse  was  not  there  —  my  eye  sought  you  amone  a 
train  of  unresisting  and  disarmed  captives,  drawn  up  within  the  bounding 
walls  of  an  ancient  and  rugged  fortress ;  —  flash  after  flash  —  platoon  after 
olatoon  —  the  hostile  shot  fell  amongst  them,  they  dropped  like  the  dry 
leaves  in  autumn,  but  you  were  not  among  their  ranks ;  —  scaffolds  were 
prepared  —  blocks  were  arranged,  saw-dust  was  spread  —  the  priest  was 
*eaay  with  his  book,  the  headsman  with  his  axe  —  but  there,  too,  mine  eye 
fimnd  you  not." 

'*  Tho  jsibbet,  then,  I  suppose,  must  be  my  doom  V  «aid  Lord  Menteith 
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'*  iot  I  wihh  the  J  had  spared  ine  the  halter,  were  it  but  for  the  dignity  of 
the  peerage." 

lie  spoke  this  scornfully,  yet  not  without  a  sort  of  curiosity,  and  a  winb 
to  rccciA^e  an  answer  ;  for  the  desire  of  prying  into  futurity  frequently  hiw 
some  influence  even  on  the  minds  of  those  who  disavow  all  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  such  predictions. 

"  Your  rank,  my  lord,  will  suffer  no  dishonour  in  your  person,  or  by  the 
manner  of  your  death.  Three  times  have  I  seen  a  Highlander  plant  his 
dirk  in  your  bosom — and  such  will  be  your  fate." 

"I  wish  you  would  describe  him  to  me,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  ''and  I 
shall  save  him  the  trouble  of  fulfilling  your  prophecy,  if  his  plaid  be  pass- 
able to  sword  or  pistol." 

*'  Your  weapons,"  said  Allan,  *'  would  avail  you  little ;  nor  can  I  give 
you  the  information  you  desire.  The  face  of  the  vision  has  been  ever 
averted  from  me." 

*'  So  be  it  then,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  '*  and  let  it  rest  in  the  uncertainty 
in  which  your  augury  has  placed  it.  I  shall  dine  not  the  less  merrily 
among  plaids,  and  dirks,  ana  kilts  to-day." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Allan  ;  '*  and,  it  may  be,  you  do  well  to  enjoy  these 
moments,  which  to  me  are  poisoned  by  auguries  of  future  evil.  But  I," 
he  continued — "  I  repeat  to  you,  that  this  weapon — that  is,  such  a  weapon 
as  this,"  touching  the  hilt  of  the  dirk  which  he  wore,  '*  carries  your  fate." 

**  In  the  meanwhile,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  "  you,  Allan,  have  frightened 
the  blood  from  the  cheeks  of  Annot  Lyle  —  let  us  leave  this  discourse,  my 
friend,  and  go  to  see  what  we  both  understand,  —  the  progress  of  our  mili- 
tary preparations." 

They  joined  Angus  M'Aulay  and  his  English  guests,  and,  in  the  military 
discussions  which  immediately  took  place,  Allan  showed  a  clearness  of 
mind,  strength  of  judgment,  and  precision  of  thought,  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  mystical  light  in  which  his  character  has  been  hitherto  exhibited. 


Wh«n  Altun  h«r  claymore  indiyniuitljr  draire. 

When  her  bonaeied  ohieAaiiw  aroand  her  ahall  enmil, 

Clan-Rannld,  the  dauntlees,  and  Moray  the  prood. 

All  plaided  aad  idumed  Id  their  tartaa  array 

LOCBOL'S  WnMsum. 

Whoever  saw  that  morning  the  Castle  of  Damlinvarach,  beheld  a  busy 
and  a  gallant  sight. 

The  various  Chiefs,  arriving  with  their  different  retinues,  which,  notwith- 
standing their  numbers,  formed  no  more  than  their  usual  equipage  and 
LMxIy-guard  upon  occasions  of  solemnity,  saluted  the  lord  of  the  castle  and 
each  other  with  overflowing  kindness,  or  with  haughty  and  distant  polite 
ness,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  friendship  or  hostility  in  which  their 
clans  had  recently  stood  to  each  other.  Each  Chief,  however  small  his 
comparative  importance,  showed  the  full  disposition  to  exact  from  the  rest 
the  deference  due  to  a  separate  and  independent  prince ;  while  the  stronget 
and  more  powerful,  divided  among  themselves  by  recent  contentions  ot 
ancient  feuds,  were  constrained  in  policy  to  use  great  deference  to  the  feel- 
ings of  their  less  powerful  brethren,  in  order,  in  case  of  need,  to  attJich  as 
many  well-wishers  as  might  be  to  their  own  interest  and  standard.  Thai 
the  meeting  of  Chiefs  resembled  not  a  little  those  ancion^  Diets    f  the 
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Soipire,  where  the  smallest  Prey-^af^  who  posseBfted  a  castle  perched  apon 
a  Ijarren  crag,  with  a  few  hundred  acres  around  it,  claimed  the  state  and 
honours  of  a  sovereign  prince,  and  a  seat  according  to  his  rank  among  the 
dignitaries  of  tfie  £mpire. 

The  followers  of  ttie  different  leaders  were  separately  arranged  and 
accommodated,  as  room  and  circumstances  hest  permitted,  each  retaining 
however  his  henchman,  who  waited,  dose  as  the  shadow,  upon  his  person, 
to  execute  whatever  might  be  required  by  his  patron. 

The  exterior  of  the  castle  afforded  a  singular  scene.  The  Highlandersi 
from  different  islands,  glens,  and  straths,  eyed  each  other  at  a  distance  with 
looka  of  emulation,  inquisitive  curiosity,  or  hostile  malevolence ;  but  the 
most  astounding  part  of  the  assembly,  at  least  to  a  Lowland  ear,  was  the 
rival  performance  of  the  bagpipers.  These  warlike  minstrels,  who  had  the 
highest  opinion,  each,  of  the  superiority  of  his  own  tribe,  joined  to  the 
most  overweening  idea  of  the  importance  connected  with  his  profession,  at 
first  performed  weir  various  pibrochs  in  front  each  of  his  own  clan.  At 
length,  however,  as  the  black-cooks  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  when, 
in  sportsman's  language,  they  are  said  to  flock  or  crowd,  attracted  together 
by  the  sound  of  each  other's  triumphant  crow,  even  so  did  the  pipers, 
swelling  their  plaids  and  tartans  in  the  same  triumphant  manner  in  wnich 
the  birds  ruffle  up  their  feathers,  begin  to  approach  each  other  within  such 
distance  as  might  give  to  their  brethren  a  sample  of  their  skill.  Walking; 
within  a  short  interval,  and  eyeing  each  other  with  looks  in  which  sel? 
importance  and  defiance  might  be  traced,  they  strutted,  puffed,  and  plied 
their  screaming  instruments,  each  playing  his  own  favourite  tune  with  such 
a  din,  that  if  an  Italian  musician  had  lain  buried  within  ten  miles  of  them, 
he  must  have  risen  from  the  dead  to  run  out  of  hearing. 

The  Chieftains  meanwhile  had  assembled  in  close  conclave  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  castle.  Among  them  were  the  persons  of  the  greatest  conse* 
quencc  in  the  Highlands,  some  of  them  attracted  by  zeal  for  the  royal  cause, 
and  many  by  aversion  to  that  severe  and  general  domination  which  the 
Marquis  of  Argyle,  since  his  rising  to  sucii  influence  in  the  state,  had 
exercised  over  his  Highland  neighbours.  That  statesman,  indeed,  though 
possessed  of  considerable  abilities,  and  great  power,  had  failings,  which 
rendered  him  unpopular  among  the  Highland  chiefs.  The  devotion  which 
he  professod  was  of  a  morose  and  fanatical  character ;  his  ambition  appeared 
to  be  insatiable,  and  inferior  chiefs  complained  of  his  want  of  bounty  and 
liberality.  Add  to  this,  that  although  a  Highlander,  and  of  a  family  dis- 
tin^ished  for  valour,  before  and  since,  Gillespie  Qrumach*  (which,  from  an 
obliquity  in  his  eyes,  was  the  personal  distinction  he  bore  in  the  Highlands, 
where  titles  of  rank  are  unknown)  was  suspected  of  being  a  better  man  in 
the  cabinet  than  in  the  field.  He  and  his  tribe  were  particularly  obnoxious 
to  the  McDonalds  and  the  M*Leans,  two  numerous  septs,  who,  though  dis- 
united by  ancient  feuds,  agreed  in  an  intense  dislike  to  the  Campbells,  or, 
as  they  were  called,  the  Children  of  Diarmid. 

For  some  time  the  assembled  Chiefs  remained  silent,  until  some  one 
should  open  the  business  of  the  meeting.  At  length,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  them  commenced  the  diet  by  saying, — "We  have  been  sum- 
moned  hither,  M'Aulay,  to  consult  of  weighty  matters  concerning  the  King's 
affairs,  and  those  of  the  state ;  and  we  crave  to  know  by  whom  they  are  to 
be  explained  to  us  V* 

M*Aulay,  whose  strength  did  not  lie  in  oratory,  intimated  his  wish  that 
Lord  Menteith  should  open  the  business  of  the  council.  With  great  nioilesty, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  spirit,  that  young  lord  said,  "  he  wished  what  he 
was  about  to  propose  had  come  from  some  person  of  better  known  and  more 
established  character.     Since,  however,  it  lay  with  him  to  bo  spokesman 

*  Onumeh   ill-fiivowreo. 
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he  }uA  in  si  Ate  to  the  chieffl  aAsembled,  that  those  who  w'shed  to  throw  «ff 
the  base  voke  which  fanaticism  had  endeavoured  to  wreath  round  tbeii 
n'>ok8,  had  not  a  moment  to  lose.  The  Covenanters/'  he  said,  *'  after  having 
twice  made  war  upon  their  sovereign,  and  having  extorted  *from  him  evet^ 
request,  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  which  they  thought  proper  to  demand 
—  afier  their  Chiefs  had  been  loaded  with  dignities  and  favours  —  after 
having  publicly  declared,  when  his  Majesty,  after  a  gracious  visit  to  the  land 
of  his  nativity,  was  upon  his  return  to  England,  that  he  returned  a  contented 
king  from  a  contented  people, — after  all  this  and  without  even  the  pretext 
for  a  national  grievance,  the  same  men  have,  upon  doubts  and  suspicions, 
equally  dishonounible  to  the  King,  and  groundless  in  themselves,  detached 
a  strong  army  to  assist  his  rebels  in  England,  in  a  quarrel  with  which 
Scotland  had  no  more  to  do  than  she  has  with  the  wars  in  (Germany.  It 
was  well/'  he  said,  "  that  the  eagerness  with  which  this  treasonable  purpose 
was  pursued,  had  blinded  the  junta  who  now  usurped  the  government  of 
Scotland  to  the  risk  which  they  were  about  to  incur.  The  army  which  they 
had  despatched  to  England  under  old  Leven  comprehended  their  veteran 
soldiers,  the  strength  of  those  armies  which  had  been  levied  in  Scotland 
during  the  two  former  wars—" 

Here  Captain  Dalgetty  endeavoured  to  rise,  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing how  many  veteran  officers,  trained  in  the  German  wars,  were,  to  hit 
certain  knowledge,  in  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Leven.  But  Allan  M'Aulay, 
holding  him  down  in  his  seat  with  one  hand,  pressed  the  fore-finger  of  the 
other  upon  his  own  lips,  and,  though  vrith  some  difficulty «  prevented  his 
interference.  Captain  Dalgetty  looked  upon  him  with  a  very  scornful  and 
indignant  air,  by  which  the  other's  ^;ravity  was  in  no  way  moved,  and  Lord 
Menteith  proceeded  without  farther  interruption. 

"  The  moment,"  he  said,  '*  was  most  favourable  for  all  true-hearted  and 
loyal  Scotsmen  to  show,  that  the  reproach  their  country  had  lately  under- 
gone arose  from  the  selfish  ambition  of  a  few  turbulent  and  seditious  men, 
joined  to  the  absurd  fanaticism  which,  disseminated  from  five  hundred 
pulpits,  had  spread  like  a  land-flood  over  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  He 
nad  letters  from  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  in  the  north,  which  he  should  show 
to  the  Chiefs  separatelv.  That  nobleman,  equally  loyal  and  powerful,  was 
determined  to  exert  bis  utmost  energy  in  the  common  cause,  and  the 
powerful  Earl  of  Seaforth  was  prepared  to  join  the  same  standard.  From 
the  Earl  of  Airly,  and  the  Ogilvies  in  Angusshire,  he  had  had  communica- 
tions equally  decided ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  these,  who,  with  the 
Hays,  Leiths,  Burnets,  and  other  loyal  gentlemen,  would  soon  be  on  horse- 
back, would  form  a  body  far  more  than  sufficient  to  overawe  the  northern 
Covenanters,  who  had  already  experienced  their  valour  in  the  well-known 
rout  which  was  popularly  termed  the  Trot  of  Turiff.  South  of  Forth  and 
Tay,"  he  said,  "  tne  King  had  many  friends,  who,  oppressed  by  enforced 
oaths,  compulsatory  levies,  heavy  taxes,  unjustly  imposed  and  unequally 
levied,  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Committee  of  Estates,  and  the  inquisitoriiu 
insolence  of  the  Presbyterian  divines,  waited  but  the  waving  of  the  royal 
banner  to  take  up  arms.  Douglas,  Traquair,  Roxburgh,  Hume,  all  friendly 
to  the  n)yal  cause,  would  counterbalance,"  he  said,  "the  Covenanting 
intereat  in  the  south;  and  two  gentlemen,  of  name  ai\d  quali^,  here 
present,  from  the  north  of  England,  would  answer  for  the  seal  of  Cfumber- 
land,  Westmoreland,  and  Nortnumberland.  Against  so  many  gallant  gen* 
tlemen  the  southern  Covenanters  could  but  arm  raw  levies;  the  Whig- 
amorce  of  the  western  shires,. and  the  ploughmen  and  mechanics  of  the 
Low-country.  For  the  West  Highlands,  he  knew  no  interest  which  the 
Covenanters  possessed  there,  except  that  of  one  individual,  as  well  kn'>wn 
as  he  was  odious.  But  was  there  a  single  man,  who,  on  casting  hib  efe 
round  this  hall,  and  recognizing  the  power,  the  gallantry,  and  the  dignity 
%f  the  Chiefs  assembled,  could  entertain  a  moment's  doubt  of  theiT  suc%*rM 
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«gUD8t  the  utmost  force  which  Gillespie  Grumach  could  collect  a^nsi 
them  t  Ue  had  only  farther  to  add,  that  oonsiderabl**  funds,  both  of  monej 
aud  ammunition,  had  been  provided  for  the  army,'' — (Uere  Dalgetty  pricked 
up  his  ears)  —  "  that  officers  of  ability  and  experience  in  the  foreign  wars* 
one  of  whom  was  now  present,"  (the  Captain  drew  himself  up,  and  looked 
round,)  '*had  engaged  to  train  such  levies  as  might  require  to  be  di«> 
ciplined;  —  and  that  a  numerous  body  of  auxiliary  forces  from  Ireland, 
having  been  detached  from  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  from  Ulster,  had  success* 
fully  accomplished  their  descent  upon  the  main  land,  and.,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  CLanranald's  people,  haying  ti^en  and  fortified  the  Castle  of 
Mingarry,  in  spite  of  Argyle's  attempts  to  intercept  them,  were  in  full 
march  to  this  place  of  rendesvous.  It  only  remainecl,"  he  said,  "  that  the 
noble  Chiefs  assembled,  kying  aside  every  lesser  consideration,  should 
unite,  heart  and  hand,  in  the  common  cause ;  send  the  fiery  cross  through 
their  clans,  in  order  to  collect  their  utmost  force,  and  form  their  junction 
with  such  celerity  as  to  leave  the  enemy  no  time,  either  for  preparation,  or 
recovery  from  the  panic  which  would  spread  at  the  first  sound  of  their 
pibroch.  He  himself,''  he  said,  "  though  neither  amonf  the  richest  nor  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  felt  that  he  nad  to  support  the 
dignity  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  house,  the  independence  of  an  ancient 
and  honourable  nation,  and  to  that  cause  he  was  determined  to  devote  both 
life  and  fortune.  If  those  who  were  more  powerful  were  equally  prompt 
be  trusted  they  would  deserve  the  thanks  of  their  King,  and  the  gradtude 
of  posterity." 

Loud  applause  followed  this  speech  of  Lord  Menteith,  and  testified  the 
geueral  acquiesconce  of  all  present  in  the  sentiments  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed ;  but  when  the  shout  had  died  away,  the  assembled  Chiefs  continued 
to  gaze  upon  each  other  as  if  something  yet  remained  to  be  settled.  After 
some  whispers  among  themselves,  an  aged  man,  whom  his  grey  hfiirs 
rendered  respectable,  although  he  was  not  of  the  highest  order  of  Chiefs^ 
replied  to  what  had  been  said. 

'*  Thane  of  Menteith,"  he  said,  '*  you  have  well  spoken ;  nor  b  there  one 
of  us  in  whose  bosom  the  same  sentiments  do  not  bum  like  fire.  But  it  ii> 
not  strength  alone  that  wins  the  fight ;  it  is  the  head  of  the  commander,  as 
well  as  Sie  arm  of  the  soldier,  that  brines  victory.  I  ask  of  you,  who  is 
to  raise  and  sustain  the  banner  under  which  we  are  invited  to  rise  and 
muster  ourselves  ?  Will  it  be  expected  that  we  should  risk  our  children, 
and  the  flower  of  our  kinsmen,  ere  we  know  to  whose  guidance  they  are  to 
be  intrusted  7  This  were  leading  those  to  slaughter,  whom,  by  the  laws  of 
God  and  man,  it  is  our  duty  to  protect.  Where  is  the  royal  commission, 
under  which  the  lieges  are  to  be  convocated  in  arms  ?  Simple  and  rude  as 
we  may  be  deemed,  we  know  something  of  the  established  rules  of  war,  as 
well  as  of  the  laws  of  our  country ;  nor  will  we  arm  ourselves  against  the 
gi^neral  peace  of  Scotland,  unless  by  the  express  commands  of  the  King, 
and  under  a  leader  fit  to  command  such  men  as  are  here  assembled." 

**  Where  would  you  find  such  a  leader,"  said  another  Chief,  starting  up, 
*'  saying  the  representative  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  entitled  by  birth  and 
hereditary  descent  to  lead  forth  the  array  of  every  clan  of  the  Highlands ; 
and  where  is  that  dignity  lodged,  save  in  the  house  of  Yich  Alistei 
More  ?" 

*'  I  acknowledge,"  said  another  Chief,  eagerly  interrupting  the  speaker, 
"the  truth  in  what  has  been  first  said,  but  not  the  inference.  If  Vich 
Alister  More  desires  to  be  held  representative  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  let 
him  first  show  his  blood  is  redder  than  mine." 

"  That  is  soon  tried,"  said  Yich  Alister  More,  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
joasket  hilt  of  his  claymore.  Lord  Menteith  threw  himself  between  them, 
•ntreating  and  imploring  each  to  remember  that  the  interests  of  Scotland, 
^lie  ]ii^*'ty  o'  their  country,  and  tb*"  cause  of  their  King,  ought  to  be 
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•a\)erior  in  their  eyes  to  any  personal  disputee  respecting  descent,  rank 
and  precedence.  Several  of  the  Highland  Chiefs,  who  had  no  desire  te 
admit  the  claims  of  either  chieftain,  interfered  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
none  with  more  emphasis  than  the  celebrated  Evan  Dhu. 

"  I  have  come  from  my  lakes,"  he  said,  "  as  a  stream  descends  from  th€ 
hills,  not  to  turn  again,  but  to  accomplish  mj  course.  It  is  not  bj  looking 
back  to  our  own  pretensions  that  we  shall-  serve  Scotland  or  King  Charles. 
Mj  voice  shall  be  for  that  general  whom  the  King  shall  name,  who  will 
doubtless  possess  those  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  command  men  like 
us.  High-4>om  he  must  be,  or  we  shall  lose  our  rank  in  obeying  him  — 
wise  and  skilful,  or  we  shall  endanger  the  safety  of  our  people  —  bravest 
among  the  brave,  or  we  shall  peril  our  own  honour — temperate,  firm,  and 
manly,  to  keep  us  united.  Such  is  the  man  that  must  command  us.  Are 
you  prepared,  Thane  of  Menteith,  to  say  where  such  a  general  is  to  be 
found  r 

"  There  is  but  oni,"  said  Allan  M'Aulay ;  "  and  here,"  he  said,  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  Anderson,  who  stood  behind  Lord  Menteith, 
**  here  he  stands  I" 

The  general  surprise  of  the  meeting  was  expressed  b^  an  impatient 
murmur ;  when  Anderson,  throwing  back  the  cloak  in  which  his  face  was 
muffled,  and  stepping  forward,  spoke  thus :— "  I  did  not  long  intend  to  be 
a  silent  spectator  of  this  interesting  scene,  although  my  hasty  friend  has 
obliged* me  to  disclose  myself  somewhat  sooner  wan  was  my  intention. 
Whether  I  deserve  the  honour  reposed  in  me  by  this  parchment,  will  best 
appear  from  what  I  shall  be  able  to  do  for  the  King's  service.  It  is  a  com* 
mission,  under  the  great  seal,  to  James  Graham,  Earl  of  Montrose,  to  com- 
mand those  forces  which  are  to  be  assembled  for  the  service  of  his  Majesty 
in  this  kingdom." 

A  loud  shout  of  approbation  burst  from  the  assembly.  There  was,  in 
fact,  no  other  person  to  whom,  in  point  of  rank,  these  proud  mountaineers 
would  have  been  disposed  to  submit.  Hu  inveterate  and  hereditary  hos* 
tility  to  the  Marq^uis  of  Arevle  insured  his  engaging  in  the  war  with  sufli- 
cient  energy,  while  his  well-known  military  tuents,  and  his  tried  i^ilour, 
afforded  every  hope  of  his  bringing  it  to  a  favourable  issue. 
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plot,  Kood  frieoda,  and  fall  of  azpeetatioo :  ao  axoeUont  plot,  Tary  good  fttenda. 

HuntT  IT.  Bui  L 

No  sooner  had  the  general  acclamation  of  joyful  surprise  subsided,  than 
silence  was  eagerly  demanded  for  reading  the  royal  commission ;  and  the 
bonnets,  which  hitherto  each  Chief  had  worn,  probably  because  un willing 
to  be  the  first  to  uncover,  were  now  at  once  vailed  in  honour  of  the  roytu 
warrant.  It  was  couched  in  the  most  full  and  ample  terms,  authorizing 
the  Earl  of  Montrose  to  assemble  the  subjects  in  arms,  for  the  puttine  .dowc 
the  present  rebellion,  which  divers  traitors  and  seditious  perse  ns  had  leviea 
against  the  King,  to  the  manifest  forfaulture,  as  it  stated,  of  their  allegiance^ 
and  to  the  breach  of  the  pacification  between  the  two  kingdoms.  It  en* 
joined  all  subordinate  authorities  to  be  obedient  and  assisting  to  Montrose 
m  his  enterprise ;  gave  him  the  power  of  making  ordinances  and  prtclamar 
lions,  punishing  misdemeanours,  pardoning  criminals,  placVig  and  di> 
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putoin^  fpynraoiA  and  commanders.  In  fine,  it  was  as  lar^  and  Ml  a 
eommission  as  any  with  which  a  prince  could  intrust  a  subject.  As  sooa 
as  it  was  finished,  a  shout  burst  from  the  assembled  Chiefs,  in  testimony  nt 
their  ready  submission  to  the  will  of  their  sovereign.  Not  contented  with 
fl;enerally  thanking  them  for  a  reception  so  favourable,  Montrose  hastened 
to  address  himseli  to  individuals.  The  most  important  Chiefs  had  already 
been  lonie  personally  known  to  him,  but  even  to  those  of  inferior  conse 
quenoe  be  now  introduced  himself,  and  by  the  acquaintance  he  displayed 
with  their  peculiar  designations,  and  the  circumstances  and  history  of 
their  clans,  ne  showed  how  long  he  must  have  studied  the  character  of  the 
mountaineers,  and  prepared  himself  for  such  a  situation  as  he  now  held. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  these  acts  of  courtesy,  bis  graceful  manner, 
expressive  features,  and  dignity  of  deportment,  made  a  singular  contrast 
with  the  coarseness  and  meanness  of  bis  dress.  Montrose  possessed  that 
sort  of  form  and  face,  in  which  the  beholder,  at  the  first  glance,  sees 
nothing  extraordinary,  but  of  which  the  interest  becomes  more  impressive 
the  longer  we  gase  upon  them.  His  stature  was  very  little  above  the 
middle  size,  but  in  person  he  was  uncommonly  well-built,  and  capable 
both  of  exerting  ^eat  force,  and  enduring  much  fatigue.  In  fact,  he 
dnjoyed  a  constitution  of  iron,  without  which  he  could  not  have  sustained 
the  trials  of  his  extraordinary  campaigns,  through  all  of  which  he  sub- 
jected himself  to  the  hardships  of  the  meanest  soldier.  He  was  perfect  in 
all  exercises,  whether  peaceful  or  martial,  and  possessed,  of  course,  that 
graceful  ease  of  deportment  proper  to  those  to  whom  habit  has  rendered 
all  postures  easy. 

His  lon^  brown  hair,  according  to  the  custom  of  men  of  quality  among 
the  Royalists,  was  parted  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  trained  to  hang  down 
on  each  side  in  curled  locks,  one  of  which,  descending  two  or  three  inches 
lower  than  the  others,  intimated  Montrose's  compliance  with  that  &shion 
against  which  it  pleased  Mr.  Prynne,  the  puritan,  to  write  a  treatise,  enti* 
tied,  **  The  Unloveliness  of  Love-locks."  The  features  which  these  tresses 
enclosed  were  of  that  kind  which  derive  their  interest  from  the  character 
of  the  man,  rather  than  from  the  regularity  of  their  form.  But  a  high  nose, 
a  full,  decided,  well-opened,  quick  grey  eye,  and  a  sanguine  complexion, 
made  amends  for  some  coarseness  and  irregularity  in  the  subordinate  parts 
of  the  face ;  so  that,  altogether,  Montrose  might  be  termed  rather  a  hand- 
some, than  a  hard-featured  man.  But  those  who  saw  him  when  his  soul 
looked  through  those  eyes  with  all  the  energy  and  fire  of  genius  —  those 
who  heard  him  speak  with  the  authority  of  talent,  and  the  eloquence  of 
nature,  were  impressed  with  an  opinion  even  of  his  external  form,  more 
enthusiastically  favourable  than  tne  portnuts  which  still  survive  would 
entitle  us  to  ascribe  to  it.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  impression  he  made  upon 
the  assembled  Chiefs  of  the  mountaineers,  over  whom,  as  upon  all  persons 
in  their  state  of  society,  personal  appearance  has  no  small  influence. 

In  the  discussions  which  followed  his  discovering  himself,  Montrose 
explained  the  various  risks  which  he  had  run  in  his  present  undertaking 
His  first  attempt  had  been  to  assemble  a  body  of  loyalists  in  the  north  of 
England,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  he 
expected  would  have  marched  into  Scotland ;  but  the  disinclination  of  the 
English  to  cross  the  Border,  and  the  dela^  of  the  £arl  of  Antrim,  who  was 
to  have  landed  in  the  Solway  Firth  with  his  Irish  army,  prevented  liis 
executing  this  design.  Other  plans  having  in  like  manner  futed,  he  stated 
that  he  tound  himself  under  the  necessity  of  assuming  a  disguise  to  render 
his  passage  secure  through  the  Lowlands,  in  which  he  hod  been  kindly 
Msisted  by  his  kinsman  of  Menteith.  By  what  means  Allan  M*Aulay  had 
dome  io  know  him  he  could  not  pretend  to  explain.  Those  who  know  Allac'ii 
i»rophetic  pretensions,  smiled  mysteriously ;  but  he  himself  only  replied* 
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that  iko  "  Earl  of  Montrose  need  not  be  surprised  if  he  was  known  lo 
thouMAniis,  of  whom  he  himself  could  retain  no  memory." 

*'  By  the  honour  of  a  cavalier/'  said  Captagi  Dalgetty,  finding  at  length  an 
opportunity  to  thrust  in  his  word,  '*  I  am  proud  and  happy  m  having  an 
opportunity  of  drawing  a  sword  under  your  lordship's  command ;  and  1  dc 
forgive  all  grudge,  malecontent,  and  malice  of  my  heart,  to  Mr.  Allan 
M'Aulay,  for  having  thrust  me  down  to  the  lowest  seat  of  the  board  yes- 
treen. Certes,  he  hath  this  day  spoken  so  like  a  man  having  full  commsnd 
of  his  senses,  that  I  had  resolved  in  my  secret  purpose  that  he  was  no  way 
•n titled  to  claim  the  privilege  of  insanity.  But  since  I  was  only  postponed 
to  a  noble  earl,  my  future  commander-in-chief,  I  do.  before  you  all,  recognise 
the  justice  of  the  preference,  and  heartily  salute  Allan  as  one  who  is  to  be 
his  bon-camarado,'' 

Having  made  this  speech,  which  was  little  understood  or  attended  to, 
without  putting  off  his  militar;^  glove,  he  seised  on  Allan's  hand,  and  be^n 
to  shake  it  with  violence,  wmch  Allan,  with  a  gripe  like  a  smith's  vice, 
returned  with  such  force,  as  to  drive  the  iron  splents  of  the  gauntlet  into 
the  hand  of  the  wearer. 

Captain  Dalgetty  might  have  construed  iStuB  into  a  new  affront,  had  not 
his  attention,  as  he  stood  blowing  and  shaking  the  injured  member,  been 
suddenly  called  by  Montrose  himself. 

''Hear  this  news,"  he  said,  "Captain  Dalgetty — I  should  say  Major 
Dalgetty,  —  the  Irish  who  are  to  profit  by  your  military  experience,  are  now 
within  a  few  leagues  of  us." 

"  Our  deer-stalkers,"  said  Angus  M*Aulay,  "  who  were  abroad  to  bring  in 
venison  for  this  honourable  party,  have  heard  of  a  band  of  strangers, 
speaking  neither  Saxon  nor  pure  Gaelic,  and  with  difficulty  making  them* 
selves  understood  by  the  people  of  the  country,  who  are  marching  this  way 
in  arms,  under  the  leading,  it  is  said,  of  Alaster  M*Donald,  who  is  con«* 
monly  called  Young  Colkitto." 

"  These  must  be  our  men,"  said  Montrose ;  "  we  uvist  hasten  to  send 
messengers  forward,  both  to  act  as  guides  and  to  relieve  their  wants." 

"  The  last,"  said  Angus  M'Aulay,  "  will  be  no  easy  matter ;  for  I  am 
informed,  that,  excepting  muskets,  and  a  very  little  ammunition,  they  want 
every  thing  that  soldiers  should  have ;  and  they  are  particularly  deficient 
in  money,  m  shoes,  and  in  raiment." 

'*  There  is  at  least  no  use  in  saying  so,"  said  Montrose,  "  in  so  loud  a  tone. 
The  puritan  weavers  of  Glasgow  shall  provide  them  with  plenty  of  broad- 
cloth, when  we  make  a  descent  from  the  Highlands ;  and  if  the  ministers 
could  formerly  preach  the  old  women  of  the  Scottish  boroughs  out  of  their 
webs  of  napery,  to  make  tents  to  the  fellows  on  Dunse  I^w,*  I  will  try 
whether  I  have  not  a  little  interest  both  to  make  these  godly  dames  renew 
their  patriotic  gift,  and  the  prick-eared  knaves  their  husbands,  open  their 
purses." 

"  And  respecting  arms,"  said  Captain  Dalgetty,  *'  if  your  lordship  will 
|)erttiit  an  old  cavalier  to  speak  his  mind,  so  that  the  one  third  have  maskets, 
my  darling  weapon  would  be  the  pike  for  the  remainder,  whether  for  resisting 
a  charge  of  horse,  or  for  breaking  the  infantry.  A  common  smith  wiU 
make  a  hundred  pike-heads  in  a  £ty ;  here  is  plenty  of  wood  for  shafts ; 
*and  I  will  uphold,  that,  according  to  the  best  usages  of  war,  a  strong  bat- 
talion of  pikes,  diawn  up  in  the  fashion  of  the  Lion  of  the  North,  the 
immortal  Gustavuj,  would  beat  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  of  wnich  I  used 
to  road  in  the  Mareschal  College,  when  I  studied  in  the  ancient  town  of 
Bon-accord ;  and  farther,  I  will  venture  to  predicate '' 

The  Captain's  lecture  upon  tactics  was  here  suddenly  mtorroited  by 

*  TIm  Oaf  emotoin  •nraroped  v*  Danse  Law,  durinic  the  troablaa  u  *<4> 
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Allan  M' Aulay,  woo  said,  hutil j,  **  Room  for  an  unexpected  and  nnwdoove 
gaeet !" 

At  the  sanie  moment,  the  door  of  the  hall  opened,  and  a  grey-haired  man, 
of  a  very  staieJy  appearance,  presented  himself  to  the  assembly.  Then 
was  much  dignity,  and  even  authority,  in  his  manner.  His  slature  was 
above  the  common  siie,  and  his  looks  such  as  were  used  to  command.  He 
cast  a  severe,  and  almost  stern  glance  upon  the  assembly  of  Chiefs.  Those 
of  the  hieher  rank  among  them  returned  it  with  scornful  indifference ;  but 
some  of  Sie  western  gentlemen  of  inferior  power,  looked  as  if  they  wished 
themselves  elsewhere. 

*'  To  which  of  this  assembly,"  said  the  stranger,  "  am  I  to  address  myself 
as  leader  f  or  have  you  not  fixed  upon  the  person  who  is  to  hold  an  office  U 
least  as  perilous  as  it  is  honourable  7" 

'*  Address  yourself  to  me,  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,"  said  Montrose,  stepping 
forward. 

'*  To  you !"  said  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  with  some  scorn. 

*'  Yes,«-to  me,"  repeated  Montrose, — "to  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  if  you 
have  forgotten  him." 

"  I  should  now,  at  least,"  said  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  "  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  recogniaiog  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  groom. — And  yet  I  might 
have  guessed  that  no  evil  influence  inferior  to  your  lordship's,  distinguished 
as  one  who  troubles  Israel,  could  have  collected  together  this  rash  assembly 
of  misguided  persons." 

*'  I  will  answer  unto  you,"  said  Montrose,  **  in  the  manner  of  your  own 
Puritans.  I  have  not  troubled  Israel,  but  thou  and  thy  father's  house. — 
But  let  us  leave  an  altercation,  which  is  of  little  consequence  but  to  our- 
selves, and  hear  the  tiding  you  have  brought  from  your  Chief  of  Argyle ; 
for  I  must  conclude  that  it  is  in  his  name  that  you  have  come  to  this  meet- 
ing."    ^ 

"  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,"  said  Sir  Duncan  Camp- 
bell, —  "  in  the  name  of  the  Scottish  Convention  of  Estates,  that  I  demand 
to  know  the  meaning  of  this  singular  convocation.  If  it  is  designed  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  country,  it  were  but  acting  like  neighbours  and 
men  of  honour,  to  give  us  some  intimation  to  stand  upon  our  guard." 

"  It  is  a  singular,  and  new  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland,"  said  Montroso, 
turning  from  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  to  the  assembly,  "  when  Scottish  men 
of  rank  and  family  cannot  meet  in  the  house  of  a  common  friend  without 
an  inquisitorial  visit  and  demand,  on  the  part  of  our  rulers,  to  know  the 
subject  of  our  conference.  Methinks  our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  hold 
Highland  huntings,  or  other  purposes  of  meeting,  without  askine  the  leave 
either  of  the  great  M'Callum  Blore  himself,  or  any  of  his  emissaries  or 
dependents." 

"  The  times  have  been  such  in  Scotland,"  answered  one  of  the  western 
Chiefs,  '*  and  such  they  will  again  be,  when  the  intruders  on  our  ancient 
possessions  are  again  reduced  to  be  Lairds  of  Lochow,  instead  of  overspread- 
ug  us  like  a  band  of  devouring  locusts." 

**  Am  I  to  understand,  then,"  said  Sir  Duncan,  "  that  it  is  against  m^f 
name  alone  that  these  preparations  are  directed  ?  or  are  the  race  of  Diarmld 
i>nly  to  be  sufferers  in  common  with  the  whole  of  the  peaceful  and  orderly 
ji habitants  of  Scotland?" 

'*  I  would  ask,"  said  a  wild-looking  Chief,  starting  hastily  up,  **  one  ques- 
<ion  of  the  Knight  of  Ardenvohr,  ere  he  proceeds  farther  in  his  daring  cato- 
chism.  —  Has  he  brought  more  than  one  life  to  this  castle,  that  he  ventures 
to  intrude  among  us  fur  the  purposes  of  insult?" 

**  Glentlemen,"  said  Montrose,  "  let  me  implore  your  patience ;  a  messen- 
ger who  comes  among  us  for  the  purpose  of  embassy,  is  entitled  to  free<lom 
of  speech,  and  a  sate  conduct.  And  since  Sir  Duncan  Camp1>ell  is  so 
pressing.  I  care  not  if  I  inform  him,  for  his  guidance,  that  he  is  in  an  an- 
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■f  inbly  of  the  Kine's  loyal  subjects,  convoked  by  me»  in  his  Mi^esty's  n&m« 
aud  authcrity,  and  as  empowered  by  his  Majesty's  royal  eommission." 

"  We  are  to  have,  then,  I  presume/'  said  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  "  a  civi] 
war  in  all  its  forms  ?  I  have  been  too  long  a  soldier  t4)  view  its  approach 
with  anxiety ;  but  it  would  have  been  for  my  Lord  of  Montrose's  nonour 
if,  in  this  matter,  he  had  consulted  his  own  ambition  less,  and  the  peace  of 
the  country  more." 

'*  Those  consulted  their  own  ambition  and  self-interest,  Sir  Duncan," 
answered  Montrose,  "  who  brought  the  country  to  the  pass  in  which  it  now 
stands,  and  rendered  necessary  the  sharp  remedies  which  we  are  now  n^ 
luotantly  obliged  to  use." 

"  And  what  rank  among  these  self-Mekers,"  said  Sir  Duncan  Campbell, 
*  shall  we  assign  to  a  noble  Earl,  so  violently  attached  to  the  Covenant, 
that  he  was  the  first,  in  1639,  to  cross  the  Tyne,  wading  middle  deep,  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  to  charge  the  royal  forces?  It  was  the  same,  1  think, 
who  imposed  the  Covenant  upon  the  burgesses  and  colleges  of  Aberdeen,  at 
the  point  of  sword  and  pike/'  ^ 

"I  understand  your  sneer.  Sir  Duncan,"  said  Montrose,  temperately; 
'*  and  I  can  only  add,  that  if  sincere  repentance  can  make  amends  ror  youth- 
ful  error,  and  ior  yielding  to  the  artful  reysresentation  of  ambitious  hypo- 
crites, I  shall  be  pardoned  for  the  crimes  with  which  you  taunt  me.  I  will 
at  least  endeavour  to  deserve  forgiveness,  for  I  am  here,  with  my  sword  in 
my  hand,  willing  to  spend  the  best  blood  of  my  body  to  make  amends  for 
my  error ;  and  mortal  man  can  do  no  more." 

'"  Well,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  Duncan,  **  I  shall  be  sorry  to  carry  back  this 
langua^  to  the  Marquis  of  Argyle.  I  had  it  in  farther  charg^  from  the 
Marquis,  that,  to  prevent  the  bloody  feuds  which  must  necessarily  follow  a 
Highland  war,  his  lordship  will  be  contented  if  terms  of  truce  could  be 
arranged  to  the  north  of  the  Highland  line,  as  there  is  eround  enough  in 
Scotland  to  fight  upon,  without  neighbours  destroying  each  others'  families 
and  inheritances." 

"  It  is  a  peaceful  proposal,"  said  Montrose,  smiling,  "  such  as  it  should 
be,  coming  from  one  whose  personal  actions  have  always  been  more  peace- 
ful tlian  his  measures.  Yet,  if  the  terms  of  such  a  truce  could  be  equally 
fixed,  and  if  we  can  obtain  security, — for  that.  Sir  Duncan,  is  indispensable, 
—  that  your  Marquis  will  observe  these  terms  with  strict  fidelity,  I,  for  my 
part,  should  be  content  to  leave  peace  behind  us,  since  we  must  needs  carry 
war  before  us.  But,  Sir  Duncan,  you  are  too  old  and  experienced  a  soldier 
for  us  to  permit  you  to  remain  in  our  leaguer,  and  witness  our  proceedings : 
we  shall,  therefore,  when  you  have  refreshed  yourself,  recommend  your 
speedy  return  to  Inverary,  and  we  shall  send  with  you  a  gentleman  on  our 
part  to  adjust  the  terms  of  the  Highland  armistice,  in  case  the  Marquis 
shall  be  found  serious  in  proposing  such  a  measure."  Sir  Duncan  Camp- 
bell assented  by  a  bow. 

**  My  Lord  of  Menteith,"  continued  Montrose,  "  will  you  have  the  goocU 
ness  to  attend  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Ardenvohr,  while  we  determine  who 
shall  return  with  him  to  his  Chief?  M'Aulay  will  permit  us  to  request  that 
he  be  entertained  with  suitable  hospitalitv." 

'*  I  will  give  orders  for  that,"  said  Allan  M'Aulay,  rising  and  coming 
forward.  **  I  love  Sir  Duncan  Campbell ;  we  have  been  joint  sufferers  in 
(ormer  days,  and  I  do  not  forget  it  now." 

"  My  I^rd  of  Menteith,"  said  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  "  I  am  grieved  to 
boe  you,  at  your  early  age,  engaged  in  such   desperate  and  rebellious 


courses." 


"I  am  young,"  answered  Menteith,  "yet  old  enough  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong,  between  loyalty  and  rebellion ;  and  the  sooner  a 
l^ood  course  is  begun,  the  longer  and  the  better  have  I  a  ohaiuw  of  lunninir 
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'*  Aod  you,  too,  my  friend,  Allan  M*Aulay/'  said  Sir  Duncan,  takine  hk 
ha. id,  **  must  we  also  call  each  other  enemies,  that  have  been  so  often  allied 
•cainst  a  common  foe?"  Then  turning  round  to  the  meeting,  he  said 
'*  Farewell,  gentlemen ;  there  are  so  many  of  you  to  whom  I  wish  well,  that 
your  rejection  of  all  terms  of  mediation  eives  me  deep  affliction.  May 
Ileaven,"  he  said,  looking  upwards,  "judge  Detween  our  motives,  and  those 
of  the  movers  of  this  tsLv il  commotion !" 

"  Amen,"  said  Montrose ;  **  to  that  tribunal  we  all  submit  on." 

Sir  Duncan  Campbell  left  the  hall,  accompanied  by  Allan  M'Aulay  and 
Lord  Mentoith.  "  There  goes  a  true-bred  Campbell,"  said  Montrose,  as  the 
envoy  departed,  **  for  they  are  ever  fair  and  false." 

'*  Pardon  me,  my  lord,"  said  Evan  Dbu ;  '*  hereditarr  enemy  as  I  am  to 
their  name,  I  have  ever  found  the  Knight  of  Ardenvohr  brave  in  war,  honest 
in  peace,  and  true  in  council." 

"  Of  his  own  disposition,"  said  Montrose,  *'  such  he  is  undoubtedly ;  but 
he  now  acts  as  the  orean  or  mouth-piece  of  bis  Chief,  the  Marquis,  the 
fidsest  man  that  ever  orew  breath.  And,  M'Aulay,"  he  continued  in  a 
whisper  to  his  hos^  '*  lest  he  should  make  some  impression  upon  the  inex- 
perience of  Mentoith,  or  the  singular  disposition  of  your  brother,  you  had 
bettor  send  music  into  their  chamber,  to  prevent  his  inveigling  them  into 
my  private  conference." 

*'  The  devil  a  musician  have  I,"  answered  M'Aulay,  '*  excepting  the  piper, 
who  has  nearly  broke  his  wind  by  an  ambitious  contention  for  superiority 
with  three  of  his  own  crafl ;  but  I  can  send  Annot  Lyle  and  her  harp." 
And  he  Icfl  the  apartment  to  give  orders  accordingly. 

Meanwhile  a  warm  discussion  took  place,  who  should  undertake  the 
perilous  task  of  returning  with  Sir  Duncan  to  Inverary.  To  the  higher 
dignitaries,  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  upon  an  equality  even  with 
M'Callum  More,  this  was  an  office  not  to  be  proposed ;  unto  others  who 
could  not  plead  the  same  excuse,  it  was  altogether  unacceptable.  One  would 
have  thooeht  Inverary  had  been  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  the 
inferior  chiefii  showed  such  reluctance  to  approach  it.  After  a  considerable 
hesitation,  the  plain  reason  was  at  lensth  spoken  out,  namely,  that  what- 
ever Highlander  should  undertake  an  office  so  distasteful  to  M'Oallum  More, 
he  would  be  sure  to  treasure  the  offence  in  his  remembrance,  and  one  day 
or  other  to  make  him  bitterly  repent  of  it 

In  this  dilemma,  Montrose,  who  considered  the  proposed  armistice  as  a 
mere  stratagem  on  the  part  of  Argyle,  although  he  had  not  ventored  bluntly 
to  reject  it  in  presence  of  those  whom  it  concerned  so  nearly,  resolved  to 
impose  the  danger  and  dignity  upon  Captain  Dalgetty,  who  had  neither 
ckui  nor  estate  in  the  Highlands  upon  which  the  wrath  of  Argyle  could 
wreak  itself. 

**  But  I  have  a  neck  though,"  said  Dal^tty,  bluntly ;  "  and  what  if  he 
chooses  to  avenge  himself  upon  that?  ihave  known  a  case  where  an 
honourable  ambassador  has  been  hanged  as  a  spy  before  now.  Neither  did 
the  Romans  use  ambassadors  much  more  merciAxlly  at  the  siege  of  Capua, 
although  I  read  that  they  only  cut  off  their  hands  and  noses,  put  out  tneir 
eyes,  and  suffered  them  to  depart  in  peace." 

"  By  my  honour.  Captain  Dalgetty,"  said  Montrose,  '*  should  the  Marquis, 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  war,  dare  to  practise  any  atrocity  against  you,  you 
may  depend  upon  my  taking  such  signal  vengeance  that  all  Scotland  shall 
ring  of  it" 

"  That  will  do  but  little  for  Dalgetty,"  returned  the  Captain ;  "  but  cor 
ragii  I  as  the  Spaniard  says.  With  the  Land  of  Promise  full  in  view,  the 
Moor  of  Drumthwackct,  mea  paupera  regno,  as  we  said  at  Mareschal  Col« 
Kfgc,  I  will  not  refuse  your  Excellency's  commission,  being  conscious  it 
becomes  a  cavalier  of  honour  to  obey  his  commander's  orders,  in  defiance 
both  of  gibbet  and  sword." 
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"GikllaDtly  Wbolved,"  wud  Montrose;  "and  if  you  will  come  apart  with 
me,  I  will  furnish  you  with  the  conditions  to  be  laid  before  M*Gallum  More, 
upon  which  we  are  willing  to  grant  him  a  truce  for  his  Highland  dominions/' 

With  these  we  need  not  trouble  our  readers.  They  were  of  an  evasive 
nature,  calculated  to  meet  a  proposal  which  Montrose  considered  to  have 
been  made  only  for  the  purpose  of  joining  time.  When  he  had  put  Cap- 
tain Dalgetty  in  complete  possession  of  his  instructions,  and  when  that 
worthy,  making  his  military  obeisance,  was  near  the  door  of  his  apart- 
ment, Montrose  made  him  a  sign  to  return. 

"I  presume,"  said  he,  "I  need  not  remind  an  officer  who  has  sensed 
under  the  great  Gustavus,  that  a  little  more  is  required  of  a  person  sent 
with  a  flag  of  truce  than  mere  discharge  of  his  instructions,  and  that  his 
general  will  expect  from  him  on  his  return,  some  account  of  the  state  of 
the  enemy's  affairs,  as  far  as  they  come  under  his  observation.  In  short, 
Captain  Dalgetty,  you  must  be  unpeu  etair-voyant,*' 

**  Ah  ha  I  your  Excellency/'  said  the  Captain,  twisting  his  hard  featun^s 
into  an  inimitable  expression  of  cunnini^  and  intelligence,  *'  if  they  do  not 
put  my  head  in  a  poke,  which  I  have  known  practised  upon  honourable 
eoldac(os  who  have  been  suspected  to  cOme  upon   such  errands  as  the 

E resent,  your  Excellency  may  rely  on  a  prf ceese  narration  of  whatever 
^ugald  Dalgetty  shall  hear  or  see,  were  it  even  how  many  turns  of  tune 
there  are  in  M'Callum  More's  pibroch,  or  how  many  checks  in  the  sett  of 
his  plaid  and  trews.'/ 

"Enough,"  answered  Montrose;  "farewell.  Captain  Dalgetty:  and  as 
they  say  that  a  lady's  mind  is  always  expressea  in  her  postcript,  so  I 
would  have  you  think  that  the  most  important  part  of  your  commission 
lies  in  what  I  have  last  said  to  you." 

Dalgetty  once  more  grinned  intelligence,  and  withdrew  to  victual  his 
charger  and  himself,  for  the  fatigues  of  his  approaching  mission. 

At  the  door  of  the  stable, — for  Gustavus  always  claimed  his  first  care,^ 
he  met  Angus  M*Aulay  and  Sir  Miles  Musgrave,  who  had  been  looking  at 
his  horse ;  and,  after  praising  his  points  and  carriage,  both  united  in 
strongly  dissuading  the  Captain  from  taking  an  animal  of  such  value  with 
him,  upon  his  present  very  fatiguing  journey. 

An^us  painted  in  the  most  alarming  colours  the  roads,  or  rather  wild 
tracks,  by  which  it  would  be  necei«sary  tor  him  to  travel  into  Argyleshire, 
and  the  wretched  huts  or  bothies  where  he  would  be  condemned  to  pass  the 
night,  and  where  no  forage  could  be  procured  for  his  horse,  unless  he  could 
eat  the  stumps  of  old  heather.  In  short,  he  pronounced  it  absolutely  im- 
possible, that,  after  undertaking  such  a  pilgrimage,  the  animal  could  be  in 
any  case  for  military  service.  The  Englishman  strongly  confirmed  all  that 
Angus  had  said,  and  gave  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  devil,  if  he  thought 
it  was  not  an  act  little  short  of  absolute  murder  to  carry  a  horse  worth  a 
farthing  into  such  a  waste  and  inhospitable  desert.  Captain  Dalgetty  for 
an  instant  looked  steadily,  first  at  one  of  the  gentlemen  and  next  at  the 
other,  and  then  asked  them,  as  if  in  a  state  of  indecision,  what  they  would 
idvise  him  to  do  with  Gustavus  under  such  circumstances. 

**  By  the  hand  of  my  father,  my  dear  friend,"  answered  M*Aulay,  **  if 
yuu  leave  the  beast  in  my  keeping,  you  may  rely  on  his  being  fed  and 
sorted  according  to  his  worth  and  quality,  and  that  upon  your  happy 
return,  you  will  find  him  as  sleek  as  an  onion  boiled  in  butter.'' 

"  Or,"  said  Sir  Miles  Musgrave,  "  if  this  worthy  cavalier  chooses  to  part 
with  his  charger  for  a  reasonable  sum,  I  have  some  part  of  the  silver  ean- 
dleoticks  still  dancing  the  heys  in  my  purse,  which  I  shall  be  very  willing 
to  transfer  to  his." 

"  In  brief,  mine  honourable  friends,"  said  Captain  Dalgetty,  again  eyeing 

'  tjiem  both  vrith  an  air  of  comic  penetration,  "  I  find  it  would  not  be  otto* 

gethor  unacceptable  to  either  of  you,  to  have  some  token  to  remember  the 
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M  ioldier  by,  in  case  it  shall  please  M'Callum  More  to  hane  him  up  at  the 
gate  of  his  own  castle.  And  doubtless  it  would  be  no  small  satisfaetiDn  to 
me,  in  such  an  event,  that  a  noble  and  loyal  cavalier  like  Sir  Miles  Mqa- 
grave,  or  a  worthy  and  hospitable  ohienain  like  our  excellent  landlord, 
diould  act  as  mv  executor." 

Both  hastened  to  protest  that  they  had  no  such  object,  and  insisted  again 
upon  the  impassable  character  of  the  Highland  paths.  Angus  M'Aulay 
mumbled  over  a  number  of  hard  Oaelio  names,  descriptive  of  the  difficult 
passes,  precipices,  corries,  and  beals,  through  which  he  said  the  road  lay 
to  Inverary,  when  old  Donald,  who  haa  now  entered,  sanctioned  his 
master's  account  of 'these  difficulties,  by  holding  up  his  hands,  and  ele- 
vating his  eyes,  and  shaking  his  heuEid,  at  every  guttural  which  M*Aulay 
pronounced.     But  all  this  did  not  move  the  inflexible  Captain. 

**  Mf  worthy  friends,"  said  he,  *'  Gustavus  is  not  new  to  the  dangers  of 
travelling,  and  the  mountains  of  Bohemia;  and  (no  disparagement  to  the 
beals  ana  corries  Mr.  Ansus  is  pleased  to  mention,  and  of  which  Sir  Miles, 
who  never  saw  them,  confirms  the  horrors,)  these  mountains  may  compete 
with  the  vilest  roads  in  Europe.  In  fact,  my  horse  hath  a  most  excellent 
and  social  quality ;  for  although  he  cannot  pledge  in  my  cup,  yet  we  share 
oar  loaf  between  us,  and  it  will  be  hard  if  he  suffers  famine  where  cakes 
or  bannocks  are  to  be  found.  And,  to  cut  this  matter  short,  I  beseech 
you,  my  good  friends,  to  observe  the  state  of  Sir  Duncan  Gampbeirs  pal- 
orey,  which  stands  in  that  stall  before  us,  fat  and  fair ;  and,  in  return  for 
your  anxiety  on  my  account,  I  give  you  my  honest  asseveration,  that  while 
we  travel  the  same  road,  botii  that  palfrey  and  his  rider  shall  lack  for  food 
before  either  Gustavus  or  I." 

Having  said  this,  he  filled  a  large  measure  with  corn,  and  walked  up 
vrith  it  to  his  chareer,  who,  by  his  low  whinnying  neigh,  his  pricked  ears, 
and  his  pawing,  snowed  how  close  the  alliance  was  betwixt  him  and  his 
rider.  Nor  did  he  taste  his  com  until  he  had  returned  his  master's 
caresses,  by  licking  his  hands  and  face.  After  this  intercliange  of  greeting, 
the  steed  beean  to  his  provender  with  an  ea^er  despatch,  which  showed 
old  military  habits ;  and  the  master,  after  looking  on  the  animal  with  great 
complacency  for  about  five  minutes,  said,  —  *^  Much  good  may  it  do  your 
honest  heart,  Gustavus ; — now  must  I  go  and  lay  in  provant  myself  for  the 
campaign." 

lie  then  departed,  having  first  saluted  the  Englishman  and  Angus 
M'Aulay,  who  remained  looking  at  each  other  for  some  time  in  silence^ 
and  then  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"  That  fellow,"  said  Sir  Miles  Musgrave,  "  is  formed  to  go  through  the 
world." 

*'  I  shall  think  so  too,"  said  M'Aulay,  "  if  he  can  slip  through  M'Callom 
Here's  fingers  as  easily  as  he  has  done  through  ours." 

"Do  you  think,"  said  the  Englishman,  "that  the  Marquis  will  not 
respect,  in  Captain  Dalgetty's  person,  the  laws  of  civilised  war  V* 

"  No  more  than  I  would  respect  a  Lowland  proclamation,"  said  Angos 
M'Aulay. — **  But  oome  along,  it  is  time  I  were  returning  to  my  giieits/' 
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— —  In  a  rabellkM, 
WkOTi  wtMtli  not  meet,  but  what  moat  be,  wm  law 
Then  were  thej  choaea;  in  a  better  hour, 
Let  what  is  meet  be  Mid  it  most  be  meet. 
And  throw  their  power  i'  the  duat. 

OoRXOLAirus. 

In  a  iimvll  apartment,  remote  from  the  rest  of  the  guests  assembled  mm 
tlie  castle,  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  was  presented  with  every  species  of  re- 
freshment, and  respectfully  attended  by  Lord  Menteith,  and  bv  AJUa 
M*Aulay.  His  diHC4)urse  with  the  latter  turned  upon  a  sort  of  bunting 
campaign,  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  together  against  the  Children 
of  the  Mist,  with  whom  the  Knight  of  Ardenvohr,  as  well  as  the  M'Aulays, 
had  a  deadly  and  irreconcilable  feud.  Sir  Duncan,  however,  speedily  en- 
deavoured to  lead  back  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  his  present  errand 
to  the  castle  of  Darnlinvarach. 

'*  It  grieved  him  to  the  very  heart,"  he  said,  "  to  see  that  friends  and 
neighbours,  who  should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  were  likely  to  be  engt^rod 
hand  to  hand  in  a  cause  which  so  little  concerned  them.  What  signifies 
it,"  he  said,  *'to  the  Highland  Chiefs,  whether  King  or  Parliament  got 
uppermost?  Were  it  not  better  to  let  them  settle  their  own  differences 
without  interference,  while  the  Chiefs,  in  the  meantime,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  their  own  authority  in  a  manner  not  to  be  callea  in 
question  hereafter  by  either  King  or  Parliament?"  lie  reminded  Allan 
M'Aulay  that  the  measures  taken  in  the  last  reign  to  settle  the  peace,  as 
was  alleged,  of  the  Highlands,  were  in  fact  levelled  at  the  patriarchal 
power  of  the  Chieftains;  and  he  mentioned  the  celebrated  settlement  of 
the  Fife  Undertakers,  as  they  were  called,  in  the  Lewis,  as  part  of  a  de- 
liberate plan,  formed  to  introduce  strangers  among  the  Celtic  tribes,  to 
destroy  by  degrees  their  ancient  customs  and  mode  of  government,  and  to 
despoil  them  of  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers.*  "And  yet,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  Allan,  "  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  despotic  authority 
to  the  monarch  by  whom  these  designs  have  been  nursed,  that  so  many 
Highland  Chiefs  are  upon  the  point  of  quarrelling  with,  and  drawing  the 
sword  against  their  neighbours,  allies,  and  ancient  confederates." 

'*  It  is  to  my  brother,"  said  Allan,  "  it  is  to  the  eldest  son  of  my  father's 
house,  that  the  Knight  of  Ardenvohr  must  address  these  remonstrances. 
I  am,  indeed,  the  brother  of  Angus :  but  in  being  sp,  I  am  only  the  first 
of  his  clansmen,  and  bound  to  show  an  example  to  the  others  by  my  cheerful 
and  ready  obedience  to  his  commands." 

"  The  cause  also,"  said  Lord  Mcnt«ith,  interposing,  "  is  far  more  general 
than  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  seems  to  suppose  it.  It  is  neither  limited  to 
Saxon  nor  to  Gael,  to  mountain  nor  to  strath,  to  Highlands  nor  to  Low- 
lands. The  question  is,  if  we  will  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  unlimited 
authority  assumed  by  a  set  of  persons  in  no  respect  superior  to  ourselves, 
instead  of  returning  to  the  natural  government  of  the  Prince  against  whom 
they  have  rebelled.  And  respecting  the  interest  of  the  Highlands  in  par- 
ticular," he  added,  "  I  crave  Sir  Duncan  Campbell's  pardon  for  my  plain- 
ness ;  but  it  seems  very  clear  to  me,  that  the  only  effect  produced  by  the 

•  In  the  reiicn  of  Jemei  VI..  an  attempt  of  rmtber  an  eztmonlinnry  kind  waa  made  to  civiliae  ihi.  extreme 
•urthern  part  of  the  Hphndeaii  Arcliifielaco  I'tiat  monarch  ^rantH  ihe  prupcrtj  tif  the  Isliind  ii'  LewH.  m 
U  It  hud  w«n  an  unknown  and  aavuffe  cuanlry,  to  a  number  of  Liiwiand  gentlemen,  calletl  undertakera. 
•hieily  nniivet  of  Ihe  atiire  of  Fife,  that  ihey  might  odonize  and  aetlle  tliere  'I'lie  enterprnce  waa  at  firat 
lorrvaaful.  bui  the  natives  of  the  Mland,  MacLeoda  and  MacKeusiea,  roae  on  the  Lowland  adventuien  and 
of  than  to  the  awonL 
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present  usurpation,  will  be  the  annrandisement  of  one  overgrown  clan  at 
the  expense  of  every  independent  Chief  in  the  Highlands." 

'*  I  will  not  reply  to  you,  my  lord/'  said  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  **  because 
I  know  your  prejudices,  and  from  whom  they  are  borrowed ;  yet  you  will 
pardon  my  saying,  that  being  at  the  head  of  the  rival  branch  of  the  House 
of  Graham,  1  have  both  read  of  and  known  an  Earl  of  Menteith,  who 
would  have  disdained  to  have  been  tutored  in  politics,  or  to  have  been  com- 
manded in  war,  by  an  Earl  of  Montrose." 

"  You  will  find  it  in  vain,  Sir  Duncan,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  haughtily, 
"to  set  mv  vanity  in  arms  against  my  principles.  The  King  gave  my 
ancestors  tneir  title  and  rank  ;  and  these  stiall  never  prevent  my  acting,  in 
the  royal  cause,  under  any  one  who  is  better  qualified  than  myself  to  be  a 
commander-in-chief.  Least  of  all,  shall  any  miserable  jealousy  prevent  me 
from  placing  my  hand  and  sword  under  the  guidance  of  the  bravest,  the 
most  loyal,  the  most  heroic  spirit  among  our  Scottish  nobility." 

**  Pity,"  said  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  "  that  you  cannot  add  to  his  pane- 

P^ric  the  farther  epithets  of  the  most  steady,  and  the  most  consistent  But 
have  no  purpose  of  debating  these  points  with  you,  my  lord,"  waving  his 
hand,  as  if  to  avoid  farther  discussion ;  **  the  die  is  cast  with  you ;  allow 
me  only  to  express  my  sorrow  for  the  disastrous  fate,  to  which  An^us 
M^Aulay's  natural  rashness,  and  your  lordship's  influence,  are  dragging 
my  gallant  friend  Allan  here,  with  his  father's  clan,  and  many  a  brav« 
man  besides." 

''  The  die  is  cast  for  us  all.  Sir  Duncan,"  replied  Allan,  looking  gloomy, 
and  areuing  on  his  own  hypochondriac  feelings ;  "  the  iron  hand  of  destiny 
branded  our  fate  upon  our  forehead  long  ere  we  could  form  a  wish,  or  raise 
a  finger  in  our  own  behalf.  Were  this  otherwi^,  by  what  means  does  the 
seer  ascertain  the  future  from  those  shadowy  presages  which  haunt  his 
waking  and  his  sleeping  eye  ?  Nought  can  be  foreseen  but  that  which  is 
certain  to  happen." 

Sir  Duncan  Campbell  was  about  to  reply,  and  the  darkest  and  most  con- 
tested point  of  metaphysics  might  have  been  brought  into  discussion  be- 
twixt two  Highland  disputants,  when  thp  door  opened,  and  Annot  Lyle, 
with  her  clairshach  in  her  hand,  cnterecRhe  apartment.  The  freedom  of 
a  His^hland  maiden  was  in  her  step  and  in  her  eye ;  for,  bred  up  in  the 
closest  intimacy  with  the  Laird  of  M'Aulay  and  his  brother,  with  Lord 
Mente«th,  and  other  young  men  who  frequented  Darnlinvarach,  she  pos- 
sessed none  of  that  timidity  which  a  female,  educated  chiefly  among  her 
own  s  *x,  would  either  have  felt,  or  thought  necessary  to  assume,  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present. 

Her  dress  partook  of  the  antique,  for  new  fashions  seldom  penetrated 
into  th !  Highlands,  nor  would  they  easily  have  found  their  way  to  a  castle 
inhabited  chiefly  by  men,  whose  sole  occupation  was  war  and  the  chase. 
Yet  Annut's  garments  were  not  only  becoming,  but  even  rich.  Her  open 
jacket,  with  a  high  collar,  was  composed  of  blue  cloth,  richly  embroidered, 
and  had  silver  clasps  to  fasten,  when  it  pleased  the  wearer.  Its  sleeves, 
which  were  wide,  came  no  lower  than  the  elbow,  and  terminated  in  a  golden 
fringe ;  under  this  upper  coat,  if  it  can  be  so  termed,  she  wore  an  under 
dress  of  blue  satin,  also  richly  embroidered,  but  which  was  several  shades 
lighter  in  colour  than  the  upper  garment  The  petticoat  was  formed  of 
tartan  silk,  in  the  set,  or  pattern,  of  which  the  colour  of  blue  greatly  pre- 
dominated, so  as  to  remove  the  tawdry  effect  too  frequently  produced  in 
tartsin,  by  the  mixture  and  strone  opposition  of  colours.  An  antique  silver 
tfhain  hung  round  her  neck,  and  supported  the  wrest,  or  key,  with  which 
)he  touched  her  instrument.  A  small  ruff  rose  above  her  collar,  and  was 
secured  by  a  brooch  of  some  value,  an  old  keepsake  of  Lord  Menteith.  Her 
profusion  of  light  hair  almost  hid  her  laughing  eyes,  while  with  a  smile  and 
a  blush,  she  mentioned  that  she  had  M'Aulay's  directions  to  ask  them  if 
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Cliey  chose  music.  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  gazed  with  considerable  sorpriw 
and  inteteht  at  the  lovely  apparition,  which  thus  interrupted  his  debate  witl 
Allan  M*Aulay. 

**  Can  this/'  he  said  to  him  in  a  whisper,  **  a  creature  so  beautiful  and  so 
elegant,  be  a  domestic  musician  of  jour  brother's  establishment?" 

*'  By  no  means/'  answered  Allan,  hastily,  yet  with  some  hesitation  ;  **  she 

is  a a — near  relation  of  our  family — and  treated,"  he  added,  more  fimilj, 

*'  as  an  adopted  daughter  of  our  father's  house/' 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  arose  from  his  seat,  and  with  that  air  of  courtesy 
which  every  Highlander  can  assume  when  it  suits  him  to  practice  it,  faio 
resigned  it  to  Annot,  and  offered  to  her,  at  the  same  time,  whatever  refresh- 
ments the  table  afforded,  with  an  assiduity  which  was  probably  designed  to 
give  Sir  Duncan  an  impression  of  her  rank  and  consequence.  If  such  was 
Allan's  purpose,  however,  it  was  unnecessary.  Sir  Duncan  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  Annot  with  an  expression  of  much  deeper  interest  than  could 
have  arisen  from  any  impression  that  she  was  a  person  of  consequence. 
Annot  even  felt  embarrassed  under  the  old  knight's  steady  gaze ;  and  it 
was  not  without  considerable  hesitation,  that,  tuning  her  instrument,  and 
receiving  an  assenting  look  from  Lord  Menteith  and  Allan,  she  executed 
the  following  ballad,  which  our  friend,  Mr.  Secundus  M'Pherson,  whose 
goodness  we  bad  before  to  acknowledge,  has  thus  translated  into  the  English 
tongue: 

THE  ORPHAN  MAID. 


NorembAr*!  hiifl-<f1oad  drift*  Kwnj, 

Noremher^i  tunbeun  wan 
Looks  onldly  on  the  emtle  irrejr. 

When  A*rth  ooniM  Ladjr  Anne. 

The  orphan  br  the  oak  was  aet, 
Her  amis,  her  feet,  wtn  bare. 

The  hail-drops  had  not  melted  yet, 
Amid  her  raven  hair. 

'  And.  Dame."  »he  »aid,  "b?  all  the  tlea 

Tliat  child  and  niniher  knpw. 
Aid  one  who  never  knew  thoae  Jogrs, 
Relieve  an  orphan's  wo." 

The  ladv  said,  **  An  orpbanl  alate 

la  hard  and  sad  to  bear; 
fet  worse  the  widowed  mother*k  Ihte, 

Who  mourns  both  lofd  and  heir. 


"Twelve  times  the  rollrafr  jrear  has  spaa. 
Since,  when  from  venmance  wild 
or  fierce  Stralhallan's  Chiei  I  fled, 
Forth's  eddies  whelm'd  my  child." 

**  Twelve  timrs  the  year  iia  ooniae  has  borne.'* 

The  wandering  maid  replieil. 
**  Since  Ashers  nu  St.  Bridiret'e  mom 

Drew  net*  on  Campsie  side. 

"St.  Bridcet  sent  no  scaly  spoil ;— 
An  infant,  weli-nigh  dead. 
They  aaved,  and  roar'd  in  want  and  toil. 
To  beg  from  you  her  bread.** 

That  orphan  maid  the  lady  kias'il— 

**  Mv  husband's  Iciokii  you  bear ; 
St.  B'ridvet  and  her  mom  be  Ueas'dt 

You  are  bis  widuwVi  heir. 


They've  robe^  that  maid  an  poor  and  pale, 

In  silk  and  jandala  rare; 
And  penrla.  for  diops  of  fhnen  hall. 

Are  irlisieninj;  in  her  hair.* 


*  The  ndmireni  of  pure  Celtic  antiquity,  notwithstanding  the  elegance  of  the  above  trmnelatkn,  mav  be 
deairooa  to  see  a  literal  translation  from  the  original  Gaelic  which  we  Iherefurs  sul^uln;  and  have  onqrli 
«ld,  that  the  ontiiial  is  deposited  with  Mr.  Jedediah  Cleishbniham. 

LnSftAL  TRAIfSLATIOH. 

The  hwl*blast  had  drifted  away  opmi  the  winca  of  the  gale  of  autumn.  The  am  looked  fhmi  betwmn 
thr  clouds,  pale  as  the  wounded  hero  who  rears  his  head  feebly  on  the  heath  when  the  roar  of  baule  iHlh 
paitsed  over  him.  ... 

Finele.  the  Lady  of  the  Castle,  came  forth  to  aee  her  maiilens  pess  to  the  herds  with  their  leglins.* 

There  sat  an  orphan  maiden  beneath  the  old  uak-trae  of  appointment  The  withered  leavea  fell  arovd 
ner.  and  her  heart  was  more  withered  than  they 

The  parent  of  the  ice  [poetically  Ukeo  for  the  ttot/t]  still  congealed  the  hail-dropa  in  her  hair;  they  wera 
like  (he  itpecks  of  white  ashes  on  the  twisted  boughs  of  the  blackened  and  half-consumed  oak  that  biases  iu 

And  the  maiden  said, "  Give  me  comftrrt.  Lady,  I  am  an  orphan  child.'*  And  the  Lady  replied. "  How  eui 
I  give  that  whi<dt  I  have  not  T  I  am  the  widow  of  a  slain  lord.— the  mother  of  a  perished  child.  When  1 
fled  in  my  fear  fmm  the  vengeanon  of  mv  husband's  foe.  our  bark  was  overwhelmed  in  the  tide  aiid  my 
infant  perished.  This  was  on  St  Bridget's  mom.  near  the  strong  Lyns  nf  Campsie.  May  ill  lock  l&ht  upcn 
the  dav."  And  the  maiden  answered. "  It  was  on  Si.  Bridget's  mom.  and  twelve  harvests  before  il.is  time, 
that  ilie  fishermen  nf  Campaie  drew  in  their  nets  neither  grilse  nor  salmon,  but  an  infant  half  dead,  wlw  haib 
since  lived  m  minry,  and  moiit  die  unlesa  she  is  now  aided."  And  the  Lady  a nswervd, "  Blessed  be  !*aint 
^ndnt  and  her  mora,  for  theae  are  the  dark  eyea  and  the  falcon  look  of  my  slain  lord :  and  thine  ahall  be 
:itheriUnoe  of  hta  widow."  And  ahe  culled  for  her  waiting  attendants,  and  she  hade  them  clothe  th^ 
maiden  hi  silk,  and  in  sumite;  and  the  pearls  which  they  wove  among  her  black  tresaea,  were  wb  *mr  tiiaf 
'he  froBsn  haU-drups. 
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Willie  the  song  proceeded,  Lord  Menteith  obserred,  with  some  surprise; 
Aat  it  appeared  to  produce  a  much  deeper  effoct  upon  thi^mind  of  Sir 
Duncan  Campbell,  than  he  could  possibly  have  anticipated  from  his  age  and 
character.  He  well  knew  that  the  Highlanders  of  that  period  possessed  a 
much  greater  sensibility  both  for  tale  and  song  than  was  found  among  their 
Lowland  neighbours ;  but  even  this,  he  thought,  hardly  accounted  for  tho 
embarrassment  with  which  the  old  man  withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  son^ 
stress,  as  if  unwilling  to  suffer  them  to  rest  on  an  object  so  interesting 
Still  less  was  it  to  be  expected,  that  features  which  expressed  pride,  stem 
common  sense,  and  the  austere  habit  of  authoritv,  shoula  have  been  so  much 
agitated  by  so  trivial  a  circumstance.  As  the  Chief's  brow  became  clouded, 
he  drooped  his  large  shaggy  grey  eyebrows  until  they  almost  concealed  his 
eyes,  on  the  lids  of  which  something  like  a  tear  mignt  be  seen  to  glisten. 
lie  remained  silent  and  fixed  in  the  same  posture  for  a  minute  or  two,  after 
the  last  note  had  ceased  to  vibrate.  He  tiien  raised  his  head,  and  having 
looked  at  Annot  Lyle,  as  if  purposing  to  speak  to  her,  he  as  suddenly 
changed  that  purpose,  and  was  about  to  address  Allan,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Castle  made  his  appearance. 


^W%MAAMMp>^MM^^^^MA^^krfk^l^^^l^^S^%^^^«^^^«^rf«>/Si<«^iM^^ 


(tjinfttt  tin  €iiitir. 

Dull  OB  their  Joarnej  loor'd  the  gloomj  dajt 
Wild  ware  the  hilli,  nd  doubtful  grew  the  w^f ; 
More  dark,  mare  f  lonmj,  ami  more  doabtAil,  show'd 
The  manaum  which  raoaiTed  then  from  the  road. 

Thi  Tbatkllhu,  a  JBomanea, 

Angus  M'Aulat  was  charged  with  a  message  which  he  seemed  to  find 
tome  difficulty  in  communicating ;  for  it  was  not  till  after  he  had  framed 
his  speech  several  different  wavs,  and  blundered  them  all,  that  he  succeedei 
in  letting  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  know,  that  the  cavalier  who  was  to  accom- 
pany him  was  waiting  in  readiness,  and  that  all  was  prepared  for  his 
return  to  Inverary.  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  rose  up  very  indignantly ;  the 
affront  which  this  message  implied  immediately  driving  out  of  his  recollec- 
tion the  sensibility  which  had  been  awakened  uff  the  music. 

"  I  little  expected  this,"  he  said,  looking  indignantly  at  Angus  M'Aulay. 
'*  I  little  thought  that  there  was  a  Chief  in  the  West  Highlands,  who,  at  the 
pleasure  of  a  Saxon,  would  have  bid  the  Knight  of  Ardenvohr  leave  his 
castle,  when  the  sun  was  declining  from  the  meridian,  and  ere  the  second 
cup  had  been  filled.  But  farewell,  sir,  the  food  of  a  churl  does  not  satisfy 
the  appetite ;  when  I  next  revisit  Damlinvarach,  it  shall  be  with  a  naked 
swora  m  one  hand,  and  a  firebrand  in  the  other." 

"  And  if  you  do  come,"  said  Angus,  "  I  pledge  myself  to  meet  you  fairly, 
though  you  brought  five  hundred  Campbells  at  your  back,  and  to  afford  you 
and  them  such  entertainment,  that  yon  shall  not  again  complain  of  the  nos- 
pitality  of  Damlinvarach." 

'*  Threatened  men,"  said  Sir  Duncan,  "  live  long.  Tour  turn  for  gascon- 
aaiug.  Laird  of  M'Aulay,  is  too  well  known,  that  men  of  honour  should 
regard  your  vaunts.  To  you,  my  lord,  and  to  Allan,  who  have  supplied 
the  place  of  my  churlish  host,  I  leave  my  thanks.  And  to  you,  pretty 
mistress,"  he  said,  addressing  Annot  Lvle,  "this  little  token,  for  having 
opened  a  fountain  which  hath  been  dry  for  many  a  year."  So  saying,  he 
left  the  apartment,  and  commanded  his  attendants  Id  be  summoned.  An^us 
U'Aulay,  equally  embarrassed  and  incensed  at  the  charge  of  inhospitality^ 
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which  was  tho  greatest  poesi  )]e  affront  to  a  Hi^land^.  r,  did  not  follow  Sir 
Duncan  to  Hm  court-^ard,  where,  mounting  bis  palfrey,  which  waa  in  readi- 
ness, followed  by  six  mounted  attendants,  and  accompanied  by  the  noble 
Captain  Dalgetty,  who  had  also  awaited  him,  holding  Oustavus  ready  for 
action,  though  be  did  not  draw  his  girths  and  mount  till  Sir  Duncan  ap 
peared,  the  whole  cavalcade  left  the  casUe. 

The  journey  was  Ions  and  toilsome,  but  without  any  of  the  extreme  pri- 
vations which  the  Laird  of  M' Aulay  had  prophesied.  In  truth.  Sir  Duncan 
was  very  cautious  to  avoid  those  nearer  and  more  secret  paths  by  means 
of  which  the  county  of  Argyle  was  accessible  from  the  westward ;  for  his 
relation  and  chief,  the  Marquis,  was  used  to  boast»  that  he  would  not  for  a 
hundred  thousand,  crowns  an^  mortal  should  know  the  passes  by  which  an 
armed  force  could  penetrate  into  his  country. 

Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  therefore,  rather  shunned  the  Highlands,  and 
falling  into  the  Low-countrv,  made  for  the  nearest  seaport  in  the  vicinity, 
where  he  had  several  half-dfecked  galleys  or  birlings,  as  they  were  called, 
at  his  command.  In  one  of  these  they  embarked,  with  Qustavus  in  com- 
pany, who  was  so  seasoned  to  adventure,  that  land  and  sea  seemed  as 
indifferent  to  him  as  to  his  master. 

The  wind  being  favourable,  they  pursued  their  way  rapidly  with  sails 
and  oars ;  and  early  the  next  morning  it  was  announced  to  Captain  Dal- 
getty,  then  in  a  small  cabin  beneath  the  half-deck,  that  the  galley  was 
under  the  walls  of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell's  castle. 

Ardenvohr  accordingly  rose  high  above  him,  when  he  came  upon  tho 
d($ck  of  the  galley.  It  was  a  gloomy  square  tower,  of  considerable  sise 
and  great  height,  situated  upon  a  headland  projecting  into  the  salt-water 
lake,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  which  they  had  entered  on  the  preceding  evening. 
A  wall,  with  flanking  towers  at  each  angle,  surrounded  the  castle  to  land- 
ward ;  but,  towards  the  lake,  it  was  built  so  near  the  brink  of  the  precipice 
as  only  to  leave  room  for  a  battery  of  seven  guns,  designed  to  protect  the 
fortress  from  any  insult  from  that  side,  although  situated  too  high  to  be  of 
any  effectual  use  according  to  the  modern  system  of  warfare. 

The  eastern  sun,  risine  behind  the  old  tower,  flung  its  shadow  far  on  the 
lake,  darkening  the  decK  of  the  galley,  on  which  Captain  Dal^etty  now 
walked,  waiting  with  some  impatience  the  signal  to  land.  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell,  as  he  was  informed  by  his  attendants,  was  already  within  tho 
wails  of  the  castle ;  but  no  one  encouraged  the  Captain's  proposal  of  fol- 
lowing him  ashore,  until,  as  they  stated,  they  should  receive  the  direct 
permission  or  order  of  the  Knight  of  Ardenvohr. 

In  a  short  time  afterwards  the  mandate  arrived,  while  a  boat,  with  a 

Eiper  in  the  bow,  bearing  the  Knight  of  Ardenvohr's  crest  in  silver  upon 
is  left  arm,  and  playing  with  all  his  might  the  family  march  entitled 
"  The  Campbells  are  coming,"  approached  to  conduct  the  envoy  of  Mon- 
trose to  the  castle  of  Ardenvohr.  The  distance  between  the  galley  and  the 
beach  was  so  short  as  scarce  to  require  the  assistance  of  the  eight  sturdy 
rowers,  in  bonnets,  short  coats,  and  trews,  whose  efforts  sent  the  boat  to 
the  little  creek  in  which  the^  usually  landed,  before  one  could  have  con- 
ceived that  it  had  left  the  side  of  the  birling.  Two  of  the  boatmen,  in 
soite  of  Dalgettv's  resistance,  horsed  the  Captain  on  the  back  of  a  third 
itighlander,  and,  wading  through  the  surf  with  him,  landed  him  high  and 
dry  upon  the  beach  beneath  the  castle  rock.  In  the  face  of  this  rock  there 
appeared  something  like  the  entrance  of  a  low-browed  cavern,  towards 
which  the  assistants  were  preparing  to  hurry  our  friend  Dalgetty,  when, 
shaking  himself  loose  from  them  with  some  difficulty,  he  insisted  upon 
seeing  Qustavus  safely  landed  before  he  proceeded  one  step  farther.  The 
Uighlanders  could  not  comprehend  what  he  meant,  until  one  who  haJ 
picked  up  a  little  English,  or  rather  Lowland  Scotch,  exclaiiued,  "  Houts  I 
It's  a'  about  her  horse,  ta  useless  baste  T'    Farther  remonstranco  *.q  tb# 
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*iurt  if  Captain  Dalgeity  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  Sir  Duncan 
Jampboll  himself,  from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  which  we  have  described* 
for  the  purpose  of  inviting  Captain  Dalgetty  to  accent  of  the  hospitalit^f  of 
ArdeuYohr,  pledging  his  honour,  at  the  same  time,  tnat  Qustavus  shoula  be 
treated  as  became  the  hero  from  whom  he  derived  his  name,  not  to  mentior 
the  important  person  to  whom  he  now  belonged.  Notwithstanding  this 
satisfactory  guarantee.  Captain  Dalgetty  would  still  have  hesitated,  such 
was  his  anxiety  to  witness  the  fate  of  his  companion  Oustavus,  had  not  two 
Uij^hlanders  seised  him  by  the  arms,  two  more  pushed  him  on  behind, 
while  a  fifth  exclaimed,  "  Hout  awa  wi'  the  daft  Sassenach !  does  she  no 
hear  the  Laird  bidding  her  up  to  her  ain  castle,  wi'  her  special  voice,  and 
isna  that  very  mickle  honour  tor  the  like  o'  her  ?" 

Thus  impelled,  Captain  Dalgetty  could  only  for  a  short  space  keep  a 
reverted  eye  towards  the  ^Iley  in  which  he  had  left  the  partner  of  his 
military  toils.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  found  himself  involved  in 
the  total  darkness  of  a  staircase,  which,  entering  from  the  low-browed 
cavern  we  have  mentioned,  winded  upwards  through  the  entrails  of  tho 
living  rock. 

**The  cursed  Highland  salvages  I"  muttered  the  captain,  half  aloud; 
"what  is  to  become  of  me,  if  Gustavus,  the  namesake  of  the  invincible  Lion 
of  the  Protestant  League,  should  be  lamed  among  their  untenty  hands !" 

'*  Have  no  fear  of  that,''  said  the  voice  of  Sir  Duncan,  who  was  nearer 
to  him  than  he  imagined ;  "  my  men  are  accustomed  to  handle  horses,  both 
in  embarking  and  dressing  them,  and  you  will  soon  see  Gustavus  as  safe  as 
when  you  last  dismounted  from  his  back." 

Captain  Dalgetty  knew  the  world  too  well  to  offer  any  farther  remon- 
strance, whatever  uneasiness  he  might  suppress  within  his  own  bosom.  A 
step  or  two  higher  up  the  stair  showed  light  and  a  door,  and  an  iron-grated 
wicket  led  him  out  upon  a  gallery  cut  in  the  open  face  of  the  rock,  extending 
a  space  of  about  six  or  eight  yfurds,  until  he  reached  a  second  door,  where 
the  path  re-entered  the  rock,  and  which  was  also  defended  by  an  iron  poH> 
ouUis.  "  An  admirable  traverse,"  observed  the  Captain ;  **  and  if  commanded 
by  a  field-piece  or  even  a  few  muskets,  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  the  place 
against  a  storming  party." 

Sir  Duncan  Campbeu  made  no  answer  at  the  time ;  but,  the  moment 
aflerwards,  when  they  had  entered  the  second  cavern,  he  struck  with  the 
stick  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  first  on  the  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other 
of  the  wicket,  and  the  sullen  ringing  sound  which  replied  to  his  blows,  made 
Captain  Dalgetty  sensible  that  there  was  a  gun  placed  on  each  side,  for  tho 
purpose  of  raking  the  gallery  through  which  they  had  passed,  although  the 
embrasures,  through  which  they  might  be  fired  on  occasion,  were  masked  on 
the  outside  with  sods  and  loose  stones.  Having  ascended  the  second  stair- 
ease,  they  found  themselves  again  on  an  open  platform  and  gallery,  exposed 
to  a  fire  both  of  musketry  and  wall-guns,  if,  being  come  with  hostile  intent, 
they  had  ventured  farther.  A  third  flight  of  steps,  cut  in  the  rock  like  tho 
former,  but  not  caverned  over,  led  them  finally  into  the  battery  at  the  foot 
of  the  tower.  This  last  stair  also  was  narrow  and  steep,  and,  not  to  mention 
the  fiire  which  might  be  directed  on  it  from  above,  one  or  two  resolute  men, 
with  pikes  and  battle-axes,  could  have  made  the  pass  good  against  hundreds ; 
for  the  staircase  would  not  admit  two  persons  abreast,  and  was  not  secured 
by  any  sort  of  balustrade,  or  railing,  from  the  sheer  and  abrupt  precipice, 
on  the  foot  of  which  the  tide  now  rolled  with  a  voice  of  thunder.  So  that, 
under  the  jealous  precautions  used  to  secure  this  ancient  Celtic  fortress,  a 
person  of  weak  nerves,  and  a  brain  liable  to  become  dizzy,  might  have  found 
If  something  difficult  to  have  achieved  the  entrance  to  the  castle,  even  sup- 
posing no  resistance  had  been  offered. 

Captain  Dalgetty,  too  old  a  soldier  to  feel  such  tremo/s,  bad  no  soonor 
ATrivcl  in    he  court-yard,  than  he  protested  to  God,  the  defences  of  Sil 
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Duncan's  cwtti  reminded  him  more  of  the  notable  fortrcoe  of  Sf^andan. 
situated  in  the  March  of  Brandenburg,  than  of  any  place  whilk  it  had  been 
bis  fortune  to  deiend  in  the  ( ourse  of  his  travels.  Nevertheless,  he  criticised 
considerably  the  mode  of  placing  the  guns  on  the  battery  we  have  noticed, 
observing,  that,  "  where  cannon  were  perched,  like  to  scarts,  or  sea-gulls,  on 
the  top  of  a  rock,  he  had  ever  observ^  that  they  astonished  more  by  their 
noise  than  they  dismayed  by  the  skaith  or  damage  which  they  occasioned." 

Sir  Duncan,  without  replying,  conducted  the  soldier  into  the  tower ;  the 
defences  of  which  were  a  portcullis  and  iron-clenched  oaken  door,  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  being  the  space  between  them.  He  had  no  sooner 
arrived  in  a  hall  hung  with  tapestry,  than  the  Captain  prosecuted  his 
military  criticism.  It  was  indeea  suspended  b^  the  sight  of  an  excellent 
breakfast,  of  which  he  partook  with  great  avidity ;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
secured  this  meaJ,  than  ne  made  the  tour  of  the  apartment,  examining  the 
ground  around  the  castle  very  carefully  from  each  window  in  the  room.  He 
then  returned  to  his  chair,  and  throwing  himself  back  into  it  at  his  length, 
stretched  out  one  manly  leg,  and  tapping  his  jack>boot  with  the  riding  rod 
which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  after  the  manner  of  a  half-bred  man  who 
a£feot8  ease  in  the  society  of  his  betters,  he  delivered  his  unasked  opinion 
as  follows:  —  **This  house  of  yours,  now,  Sir  Duncan,  is  a  very  pretty 
defensible  sort  of  a  tenement,  and  yet  it  is  hardly  such  as  a  cavaliero  of 
honour  would  expect  to  maintain  his  credit  by  holding  out  for  many  days 
For,  Sir  Duncan,  if  it  pleases  you  to  notice,  your  house  is  overcrowed,  and 
slighted,  or  commanded,  as  we  military  men  say,  by  yonder  round  hillock 
to  the  landward,  whereon  an  enemy  might  stell  such  a  battery  of  cannon  aa 
would  make  ye  glad  to  beat  a  chamade  within  forty-eight  hours,  unless  it 
pleased  the  Lord  extraordinarily  to  show  mercy." 

"  There  is  no  road,"  replied  Sir  Duncan,  somewhat  shortly,  "  by  which 
cannon  can  be  brought  against  Ardenvohr.  The  swamps  and  morasses 
around  my  house  would  scarce  carry  your  horse  and  yourself,  excepting  by 
such  paths  as  could  be  rendered  impassable  within  a  few  hours." 

"  Sir  Duncan,"  said  the  Captain,  "  it  is  your  pleasure  to  suppose  so ;  and 
yet  we  martial  men  say,  thaC where  there  is  a  sea-coast  there  is  always  a 
naked  side,  seeing  that  cannon  and  munition,  where  they  cannot  be  trans- 
ported by  land,  may  be  right  easily  brought  by  sea  near  to  the  place  whore 
they  are  to  be  put  in  action.  Neither  is  a  castle,  however  secure  in  its 
situation,  to  be  accounted  altogether  invincible,  or,  as  they  say,  impregnable ; 
for  I  protest  t'ye.  Sir  Duncan,  that  I  have  known  twenty-five  men  by  the 
mere  surprise  and  audacity  of  the  attack,  win,  at  a  point  of  pike,  as  strong 
a  hold  as  this  of  Ardenvohr,  and  put  to  the  sword,  captivate,  or  hold  to  the 
ransom,  the  defenders,  being  ten  times  their  own  number." 

Notwithstanding  Sir  Duncan  Campbell's  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  hia 
power  of  concealing  his  internal  emotion,  he  appeared  piqued  and  hurt  at 
these  reflections,  which  the  Captain  made  with  the  most  unconscious  gravity, 
having  merely  selected  the  subject  of  conversation  as  one  upon  which  no 
thought  himself  capable  of  shining,  and,  as  they  say,  of  laying  down  the 
la^,  without  exactly  recollecting  that  the  topic  might  not  be  equally  agree- 
able to  his  landlord. 

"  To  cut  this  matter  short,"  said  Sir  Duncan,  with  an  expression  of  voice 
and  countenance  somewhat  agitated,  "it  is  unnecessair  for  you  to  toll  me, 
Ci&i^tain  Dalgetty,  that  a  castle  may  be  stormed  if  it  is  not  valorously 
defended,  or  surprised  if  it  is  not  heedfully  watehed.  I  trust  this  poor 
house  of  mine  will  not  be  found  in  any  of  these  predicaments,  should  even 
Captain  Dalgetty  himself  choose  to  beleaguer  it." 

*'For  all  that.  Sir  Duncan,"  answered  the  persevering  commander,  "1 
would  premonish  y  >u,  as  a  friend,  to  trace  out  a  sconce  upon  that  round 
bill,  with  a  good  graffe,  or  diteh,  whilk  may  be  easily  accomplished  by 
eompelling  the  labour  of  the  boors  in  the  vicinity ;  it  being  the  ^mstom  o? 
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Ihe  raloryuB  GuBtavos  Adolphus  to  fight  as  much  by  the  spade  and  shovel, 
as  by  sword,  pike,  and  musket.  Aisii,  I  would  advise  you  to  fortify  the 
said  sconce,  not  only  by  a  foussie,  or  graffe,  but  also  by  certain  stackets,  oi 
palisades.*' — (Here  Sir  Duncati,  becoming  impatient,  left  the  apartment, 
the  Captain  following  him  to  the  door,  and  raising  his  voice  as  he  retreated^ 
until  he  was  fairly  out  of  hearing.)  —  '*  The  whilk  sackets,  or  palisades, 
should  be  artificially  framed  with  re-entering  angles  and   loop-holes,  or 

crenelles,  for  musketrv,  whereof  it  shall  arise  that  the  foemen The 

Uighland  brute !  the  old  Highland  brute  I  They  are  as  proud  as  peacocks, 
and  as  obstinate  as  tups  —  and  here  he  has  missed  an  opportunity  of  making 
bis  house  as  pretty  an  irregular  fortification  as  an  invadmg  army  ever  broke 
(heir  teeth  upon. — But  I  see,"  he  continued,  lookinedown  from  the  window 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  **  they  have  got  Gustavus  safe  ashore  — 
Proper  fellow  I  I  would  know  that  toes  of  his  head  among  a  whole  squadron. 
I  must  go  to  see  what  they  are  to  make  of  him." 

Ue  had  no  sooner  reached,  however,  the  court  to  the  seaward,  and  put 
himself  in  the  act  of  descending  the  staiivcase,  than  two  Highland  senti* 
nels,  advancing  their  Lochaber  axes,  gave  him  to  understand  that  this  was 
a  service  of  dauber. 

"  Diavolol"  said  the  soldier,  **  and  I  have  got  no  pass-word.  I  could  not 
speak  a  syllable  of  their  salvage  gibberish,  an  it  were  to  save  me  from  the 
provost-marshal." 

"  I  will  be  your  suretjTf  Captain  Dalgetty,"  said  Sir  Duncan,  who  had 
again  approached  him  without  his  observing  from  whence ;  '*  and  we  will 
go  togetner,  and  see  how  your  favourite  charger  is  accommodated." 

He  conducted  him  accordingly  down  the  staircase  to  the  beach,  and  from 
thence  by  a  short  turn  behind  a  large  rock,  which  concealed  the  stables  and 
other  offices  belonging  to  the  castle.  Captain  Dalgetty  became  sensible,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  side  of  the  castle  to  the  land  was  rendered  totally 
inaccessible  by  a  ravine,  partly  natural  and  partly  scarped  with  great  care 
and  labour,  so  as  to  be  only  passed  by  a  drawbridge.  Still,  however,  the 
Captain  insisted,  notwithstandmg  the  truimphant  air  with  which  Sir  Duncan 
pointed  out  his  defences,  that  a  sconce  should  be  erected  on  Drumsnab,  the 
round  eminence  to  the  east  of  the  castle,  in  respect  the  house  might  be 
annoyed  from  thence  by  burning  buUeto  full  of  fire,  shot  out  of  cannon, 
accoiding  to  the  curious  invention  of  Stephen  Bathian,  King  of  Poland, 
whereby  that  prince  utterly  ruined  the  great  Muscovite  city  of  Moscow. 
This  invention.  Captain  Daleetty  owned,  he  had  not  yet  witnessed,  but 
observed,  "  that  it  would  give  him  particular  delectation  to  witness  the  same 
put  to  the  proof  against  Ardenvohr,  or  any  other  castle  of  similar  strength ;'' 
observing,  that  so  curious  an  experiment  could  not  but  afford  the  greatest 
delight  to  all  admirers  of  the  military  art. 

Sir  Duncan  Campbell  diverted  this  conversation  by  carrying  the  soldier 
into  his  stables,  and  suffering  him  to  arrange  Gustavus  according  to  his  own 
will  and  pleasure.  After  this  duty  had  been  carefully  performed.  Captain 
Dalgetty  proposed  to  return  to  the  castle,  as  it  was  his  intention  to  spend  the 
lime  betwixt  this  and  dinner,  which,  he  presumed,  would  oome  upon  the 
parade  about  noon,  in  bumLshing  his  armour,  which,  having  sustained  some 
injury  from  the  searair,  might,  he  was  afraid,  seem  discreditable  in  the  ejes 
of  M'Callum  More.  Yet  while  they  were  returning  to  the  castle,  he  failed 
not  to  warn  Sir  Duncau  Campbell  against  the  great  injury  he  might  sustain 
bj  any  sudden  onfall  of  an  enemy,  whereby  his  horses,  cattle,  and  grana- 
ries, might  be  cut  off  and  consumed,  to  his  great  prejudice ;  wherefore  he 
again  strongly  conjured  hun  to  construct  a  sconce  upon  the  round  hill  called 
D«'umsnab,  and  offered  his  own  friendly  services  in  lining  out  the  same. 
To  this  disinterested  advice  Sir  Duncan  only  replied  by  ushering  his  guest 
to  his  apartment,  and  informing  him  that  the  tolling  of  the  cattle  bell  would 
make  uin  aware  when  dinner  was  ready. 
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Is  this  thr  cMtl«.  Baldwin  T    Melanotaoly         ' 
Dmptayu  her  nbl«  banner  fhini  the  donjon, 
DerkenJDff  the  fnam  of  tlie  whole  eurge  beneatk. . 
Were  I  ■  habitant,  to  see  this  frloom 
Foliate  the  iaoe  of  nature,  ami  to  hear 
The  oeaielcae  eoand  of  wave  ami  nea-bird's  aorMun, 
I'd  wiRh  roe  in  the  hnt  that  poorest  peasant 
E'er  lYamed,  to  ghre  him  temporaiy  shelter. 

Bsowir. 

Thb  gallant  Rit^master  would  willingly  have  employed  hit  leisure  la 
Btudjing  the  exterior  of  Sir  Duncan's  castle,  and  Terifyinj^  his  own  military 
ideas  upon  the  nature  of  its  defences.    But  a  stout  sentinel,  who  mounted 

fnard  with  a  Lochaber-uxe  at  the  door  of  his  apartment,  gave  him  to  un^ 
erstand,  by  very  significant  signs,  that  he  was  in  a  sort  of  honourablft 
captiTity. 

It  is  strange,  thought  the  Ritt-master  to  himself,  how  well  these  salvages 
understand  tne  rules  and  practique  of  war.  Who  would  have  pre-supposed 
their  acquaintance  with  the  maxim  of  the  great  and  godlike  Gustavus 
Adolphns,  that  a  flag  of  truce  should  be  half  a  messenger  half  a  spy  ?  — 
And,  having  finished  burnishing  his  arms,  he  sate  down  patiently  to  com- 
pute how  much  half  a  dollar  per  diem  would  amount  to  at  the  end  of  a  six* 
months'  campaign ;  and,  when  he  had  settled  that  problem,  proceeded  to 
the  more  abstruse  calculations  necessary  for  drawing  up  a  brigade  of  two 
thousand  men  on  the  principle  of  extracting  the  square  root. 

From  his  musings,  he  was  roused  by  the  joyful  sound  of  the  dinner-bell, 
on  which  the  Highlander,  lately  his  guard,  became  his  gentleman-usher, 
and  marshalled  him  to  the  hall,  where  a  table  with  four  covers  bore  ample 
proofs  of  Highland  hospitality.  Sir  Duncan  entered,  conducting  his  lady, 
a  tall,  faded,  melancholy  female,  dressed  in  deep  mourning.  They  were 
followed  by  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  in  his  Geneva  cloak,  and  wearing  a 
black  silk  scull-cap,  covering  his  short  hair  so  closely,  that  it  could  scarce 
bo  seen  at  all,  so  that  the  unrestricted  ears  had  an  undue  predominance  in 
the  general  aspect.  This  ungraceful  fashion  was  universal  at  the  time, 
and  partly  led  to  the  nick-names  of  roundheads,  prick-eared  curs,  and  so 
forth,  which  the  insolence  of  the  cavaliers  liberally  bestowed  on  their 
political  enemies. 

Sir  Duncan  presented  his  military  guest  to  his  lady,  who  received  his 
technical  salutation  with  a  stiff  and  silent  reverence,  in  which  it  could 
scarce  be  judged  whether  pride  or  melancholy  had  the  greater  share.  The 
churchman,  to  whom  he  was  next  presented,  eyed  him  with  a  glance  of 
mingled  dislike  and  curiosity. 

The  Captain,  well  accustomed  to  worse  looks  from  more  dangerous  p«ii^ 
sons,  cared  very  little  either  for  those  of  the  lady  or  of  the  divine,  but  bent 
his  whole  soul  upon  assaulting  a  huge  piece  of  beef,  which  smoked  at  the 
nether  end  of  the  table.  But  the  onslaught,  as  he  would  have  termed  it, 
was  delayed,  until  the  conclusion  of  a  vervTong  grace,  betwixt  every  section 
of  which  Dalgetty  handled  his  knife  and  fork,  as  he  might  have  done  his 
musket  or  pike  when  going  upon  action,  and  as  often  resigned  them  un- 
willingly when  the  prolix  chaplain  commenced  another  clause  of  his  bene- 
diction. Sir  Duncan  listened  with  decency,  though  he  was  supposed  rather 
to  have  joined  the  Covenanters  out  of  devotion  to liis  chief,  than  real  respect 
for  the  cause  either  of  liberty  or  of  Presbytery.  His  lady  alone  attended 
to  the  blessing,  with  symptoms  of  deep  acquiescence. 

The  meal  was  performed  almost  in  Carthusian  silesice ;  for  it  was  noun 
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of  Captain  Dalgetty's  habits  to  employ  his  mouth  in  talking,  while  it  could 
be  more  profitably  occupied.  Sir  Duncan  was  absolutely  silent,  and  the 
lady  and  churchman  only  occasionally  exchanged  a  few  words,  spoken  low, 
and  indistinctly. 

But,  when  the  dishes  were  removed,  and  their  place  supplied  by  liquorp 
of  various  sorts,  Captain  Dalgetty  no  loneer  had,  himself,  the  same  weighty 
reasons  for  silence,  and  began  to  tire  of  that  of  the  rest  of  the  company 
He  commenced  a  new  atta«!;k  upon  his  landlord,  upon  the  former  ground. 

**  Touching  that  round  monticle,  or  hill,  or  eminence,  termed  Drumsnab, 
I  would  be  proud  to  hold  some  dialogue  with  you.  Sir  Duncan,  on  the  naiiira 
of  the  sconce  to  be  there  constructed ;  and  whether  the  angles  thereof  should 
be  acute  or  obtuse  —  anent  whilk  I  have  heard  the  great  Yelt-Mareschal 
Bannier  hold  a  learned  argument  with  General  Tiefenbach  during  a  still- 
stand  of  arms." 

** Captain  Dalgetty,"  answered  Sir  Duncan  very  drily,  "it  is  not  our 
Highland  usage  to  debate  military  points  with  strangers.  Thi^  castle  ia 
like  to  hold  out  against  a  stronger  enemy  than  any  force  which  the  un- 
fortunate gentlemen  we  left  at  Darnlinvaracb  are  able  to  bring  against  it." 

A  deep  sigh  from  the  lady  accompanied  the  conclusion  of  her  husband's 
speech,  which  seemed  to  remind  her  of  some  painful  circumstance. 

**  He  who  gave,"  said  the  clergyman,  addressing  her  in  a  solemn  tone, 
'*hath  taken  away.  May  you,  honourable  lady,  be  long  enabled  to  say, 
Blessed  be  His  name !" 

To  this  exhortation,  which  seemed  intended  for  her  sole  behoof,  the  lady 
answered  by  an  inclination  of  her  head  more  humble  than  Captain  Dalgetty 
bad  yet  observed  her  make.  Supposing  he  should  now  find  her  in  a  more 
oonversible  humour,  he  proceeded  to  accost  her. 

"  It  is  indubitably  very  natural  that  your  ladyship  should  be  downcast 
at  the  mention  of  military  preparations,  whilk  I  have  observed  to  spread 
perturbation  among  women  of  all  nations,  and  almost  all  conditions. 
Nevertheless,  Penthesilea,  in  ancient  times,  and  also  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
others,  were  of  a  different  kidney.  And,  as  I  have  learned  while  I  served 
the  Spaniard,  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  former  times  had  the  leaguer-lasses  who 
followed  his  camp  marshalled  into  Uriias,  (whilk  ne  call  regiments,)  and 
officered  and  commanded  by  those  of  their  own  feminine  gender,  and 
regulated  by  a  commander-in-chief,  called  in  German  Hureweibler,  or,  as 
we  would  say  vernacularly.  Captain  of  the  Queans.  True  it  is,  they  were 
persons  not  to  be  named  as  parallel  to  your  ladyship,  being  such  gum 
qu4B»ium  eorporibus  faciebaiU,  as  we  said  of  Jean  Drochiels  at  Mareschal 
College ;  the  same  whom  the  French  term  curiiaannesy  and  we  in  Scot- 
tish  " 

"The  lady  will  spare  you  the  trouble  of  farther  exposition,  Captaik 
l^g®^7»"  Baid  his  host,  somewhat  sternly ;  to  which  the  clergyman  added, 
"  that  such  discourse  better  befitted  a  watch-tower  guarded  by  profane 
soldienr  than  the  board  of  an  honourable  person,  and  the  presence  of  a 
lady  of  (||uality." 

'  **  Craving  your  pardon,  Dominie,  or  Doctor,  avi  quocunque  alio  nomim 
gaude»t  for  I  would  have  you  to  know  I  have  studi^  polite  letters,"  said 
the  onabashed  envoy,  filling  a  great  cup  of  vnne,  "  I  see  no  ground  for 
your  reproof  seeing  I  did  not  speak  of  those  twrpea  persance,  as  if  their 
occupation  or  character  was  a  proper  subject  of  conyersation  for  this  lady's 
presence,  but  simply  par  accidens,  as  illustrating  the  matter  in  hand,  namely 
tUeir  natural  courage  and  audacity,  much  enhanced,  doubtless,  by  the 
desperate  circumstances  of  their  condition." 

"Captain  Dalgetty,"  said  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  "to  break  short  this 
discourse,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  some  business  to  despatch  to- 
night, in  order  to  enable  me  to  ride  with  you  i;o-worrow  towaids  Inverary ; 
And  thcrofore— "  "^ 
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"IV;  ride  with  this  person  to-morrow  1"  exclaimed  his  lady;  "saob  san* 
not  Jje  your  purpose,  Sir  Duncan,  unless  you  have  forgotten  that  the  morroiv 
is  a  sad  anniversary,  and  dedicated  to  as  sad  a  solemnity." 

"  I  had  not  forgotten,"  answered  Sir  Duncan  ;  "  how  is  it  ponsible  I  can 
ever  forget?  but  the  necessity  of  the  times  requires  I  should  send  this 
officer  onward  to  Inverary,  without  loss  of  time." 

**  Yet,  surely,  not  that  you  should  accompany  him  in  person  ?"  inquired 
the  lady. 

"  It  were  better  T  did,"  said  Sir  Duncan  ;  *'  yet  I  can  write  to  the  Marquis, 
and  follow  on  the  subsequent  day.  —  Captain  Dalgetty,  I  will  despatch  a 
letter  for  you,  explaining  to  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  your  character  and 
oommission,  with  which  you  will  please  to  prepare  to  travel  to  Inverary 
early  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,"  said  Dalgetty,  **  I  am  doubtless  at  your  dis- 
cretionary disposal  in  this  matter;  not  tne  less,  I  pray  you  to  remember 
the  blot  which  will  fall  upop  your  own  escutcheon,  if  you  do  in  any  waj 
suffer  me,  being  a  commissionate  flag  of  truce,  to  be  circumvented  in  this 
matter,  whether  clamf  vt,  vel  preeario ;  I  do  not  say  by  your  assent  to  any 
wrong  done  to  me,  but  even  through  absence  of  any  due  care  on  your  part 
to  prevent  the  same." 

"  You  are  under  the  safeguard  of  my  honour,  sir,"  answered  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell,  "  and  that  is  more  than  a  sufficient  security.  And  now,"  con< 
tinned  he,  rising,  "  I  must  set  the  example  of  retiring." 

Dalgetty  saw  himself  under  the  necessity  of  following  the  hint,  though 
the  hour  was  early ;  but,  like  a  skilful  general,  he  availed  himself  of  every 
instant  of  delay  which  circumstances  permitted.  "Trusting  to  your 
honourable  parole,"  said  he,  filling  his  cup,  "  I  drink  to  you,  Sir  Duncan, 
and  to  the  continuance  of  your  honourable  house."  A  sigh  from  Sir  Duncan 
was  the  only  reply.  — "  Also,  madam,"  said  the  soldier,  replenishing  the 

?[uaigh  with  all  possible  despatch,  *'  I  drink  to  your  honourable  health,  and 
ulfilment  of  all  your  virtuous  desires  —  and,  reverend  sir,"  (not  forgetting 
to  fit  the  action  to  the  words,)  "  I  fill  this  cup  to  the  drowning  of  all  un- 
kindness  betwixt  you  and  Captain  Dalgetty — ^I  should  say  Major — and,  in 
respect  the  flagon  contains  but  one  cup  more,  I  drink  to  the  health  of  all 
honourable  cavaliers  and  brave  soldados — and,  the  flask  being  empty,  I  am 
ready,  Sir  Duncau,  to  attend  your  functionary,  or  sentinel,  to  my  place  of 
priva*iO  repose." 

He  received  a  formal  permission  to  retire,  and  an  assurance,  that  as  the 
wine  seemed  to  be  to  his  taste,  another  measure  of  the  same  vintage  should 
attend  him  presently,  in  order  to  soothe  the  hours  of  his  solitude. 

No  sooner  had  the  Captain  reached  the  apartment  than  this  promise  was 
fliltflled ;  and,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  added  comforts  of  a  pasty  of 
rod  -deer  venison  rendered  him  very  tolerant  both  of  confinement  and  want 
of  society.  The  same  domestic,  a  sort  of  chamberlain,  who  placed  this 
^ood  cheer  in  his  apartment,  delivered  to  Dalgetty  a  packet,  scaled  and 
tied  up  with  a  silken  thread,  accordinj?  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  addressed 
witli  many  forms  of  respect  to  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince,  Archibald, 
Marquis  of  Argyle,  Lord  of  Lome,  and  so  forth.  The  chamberlain  at  the 
same  time  apprized  the  Ritt-master,  that  he  must  take  horse  at  an  earlj 
hour  for  Inverary,  where  the  packet  of  Sir  Duncan  would  be  at  once  hia 
introduction  and  his  passport.  Not  forgetting  that  it  was  his  obiect  to 
collect  information  as  well  as  to  act  as  an  envoy,  and  desirous,  for  his  own 
sake,  to  ascertain  Sir  Duncan's  reasons  for  sending  him  onward  without  his 
personal  attendance,  the  Ritt-master  inquired  at  the  domestic,  with  all  th<s 
precaution  that  his  experience  suggested,  what  were  the  reasons  which 
iletained  Sir  Duncan  at  home  on  the  succeeding  day.  The  man,  who  was 
from  the  Lowlands,  replied,  **that  it  was  the  habit  of  Sir  )^uncan  and  his 
lady  to  observe  as  a  day  of  solemn  fast  and  humiliation  the  annWernary  on 
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vldoli  their  ««»stle  had  boen  taken  by  surprise,  and  their  children,  to  urn 
number  of  four,  destroyed  cruelly  by  a  bana  of  Highland  freebooters  during 
Sir  Duncan's  absence  upon  an  expedition  which  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  had 
undertaken  against  the  Macleans  of  the  Isle  of  Mull." 

"  Truly/'  said  the  soldier,  '*  your  lord  and  lady  have  9ome  cause  for  fast 
and  humiliation.  Nevertheless,  I  will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  if  he  had 
taken  the  advice  of  any  experienced  soldier,  having  skill  in  the  practiquos 
of  defending  places  of  advantage,  he  would  have  ouilt  a  sconce  upon  the 
small  hill  which  is  to  the  left  of  the  draw-brigg.  And  this  I  can  easily 
prove  to  you,  mine  honest  friend ;  for,  holding  that  pasty  to  be  the  castle-* 
What's  ^our  name,  friend  V 

"  Lorimer,  sir,"  replied  the  man. 

"Here  is  tn  your  health,  honest  Lorimer. — I  say,  Lorimer — holding  that 
pasty  to  be  tne  main  body  or  citadel  of  the  place  to  be  defended,  and  taking 
the  marruw-bone  for  the  sconce  to  be  erected " 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  Lorimer,  interrupting  him,  "  that  I  cannot  stay  to 
hear  the  rest  of  your  demonstration ;  but  the  bell  will  presently  ring.  As 
worthy  Mr.  Graneangowi,  the  Marquis's  own  chaplain,  does  family  worship, 
and  only  seven  of  our  household  out  of  sixty  persons  understand  the  Scot^ 
^h  tongue,  it  would  misbecome  any  one  of  them  to  be  absent,  and  greatly 
prejudice  me  in  the  opinion  of  my  ladv.  There  are  pipes  and  tobacco,  sir, 
tf  you  please  to  drink  a  whiff  of  smoke,  and  if  you  want  anything  else,  it 
•ball  be  forthcoming  two  hours  hence,  when  prayers  are  over."  So  saying, 
he  left  the  apartment 

No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  the  heavy  toll  of  the  oastle-bell  summoned 
its  inhabitants  together ;  and  was  answered  by  the  shrill  clamour  of  the 
females,  mixed  with  the  deeper  tones  of  the  men,  as  talking  Earse  at  the 
top  of  their  throats,  they  hurried  from  different  quarters  oy  a  long  but 
narrow  gallery,  which  served  as  a  communication  to  many  rooms,  and, 
amon^  others,  to  that  in  which  Captain  Dalgetty  was  stationed.    There  they 

SI  as  if  they  were  beating  to  the  roll-call,  thought  the  soldier  to  himself;  if 
ey  ail  attend  the  parade,  I  will  look  out,  take  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air, 
and  make  mine  own  observations  on  the  practicabilities  of  this  place. 

Accordingly,  when  all  was  quiet,  he  opened  his  chamber-door,  and  pr^ 
pared  to  leave  it,  when  he  saw  his  friend  with  the  axe  advancing  towards 
nim  from  the  distant  end  of  the  gallery,  half  whistling  half  humming  a 
Gaelic  tune.  To  have  shown  any  want  of  confidence,  would  have  been  at 
onoe  impolitic,  and  unbecoming  bis  military  character;  so  the  Captain, 
putting  the  best  face  upon  his  situation  he  could,  whistled  a  Swedish 
retreat,  in  a  tone  still  louder  than  the  notes  of  his  sentinel ;  and  retreating 
paoe  by  pace  with  an  air  of  indifference,  as  if  his  only  purpose  had  been  to 
breathe  a  little  fresh  air,  he  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  nis  guard,  when 
the  fellow  had  approached  within  a  few  paces  of  him. 

It  is  very  well,  thought  the  Ritt-master  to  himself;  he  annuls  my  parole 
by  putting  guards  upon  me,  for,  as  we  used  to  say  at  Mareschal  College, 
pde»  etjidneia  sunt  rekUiva,*  and  if  he  does  not  trust  my  word,  I  do  not  see 
Sow  I  am  bound  to  keep  it,  if  any  motive  should  occur  for  my  desiring  to 
djpart  from  it.  Surely  the  moral  obligation  of  the  parole  is  relaxed,  in  as 
hr  as  physical  force  is  substituted  instead  thereof. 

Thus  comforting  himself  in  the  metaphysical  immunities  which  he  de* 

*  TIm  nUliiarjr  aien  of  Um  time*  airrMil  npon  dep«ix]«iieiM  of  hoooar.  w  Xhvf  n«lt«d  tbem,  wiUt  all  ibo 
••raplinical  •rKonieoUtion  of  aviliana,  or  schiml  uivttMts. 

""Ti*  EiMrliah  uOoar,  to  whom  Sir  Jamea  Tamer  waa  priaooer  aftar  the  root  at  Otlootetor.  danMmdfid  bit 
parole  of  hoiM*ar  not  to  |:o  be/and  th«  walla  of  Hall  without  iilierty.  "Ha  bnioahc  ma  iha  meaaaca  himiiel^ 
— I  luU  hin  1  waa  rmiv  to  do  aii,  pmnded  he  removed  his  f  uanla  irom  ma,  for  flde$  tt  JUuaa  nmt  relatWM^ 
•Ml.  if  ha  tMM  iDf  wunl  far  mjr  ftclalitjr,  be  waa  obliged  t«  trust  it.  otherwtae.  it  wna  i^aadlea*  for  him  to  aack 
iC,aad  in  Tftiii  f«»r  me  to  give  it;  and  therefore  I  befaecliad  him  either  to  five  trua'  to  my  wen d.  which  I 
would  Dot  break,  or  hie  own  coarda,  who  I  nappoMd  would  not  deceive  him.  In  tliik  manner  I  Walt  with 
Ma.  banuaa  I  knaw  him  to  be  a  aeholar."— TWrarr**  Mtmoin,  p.  sa  The  Engliata  oflicai  lUowed  tha  atrai^k 
•f  the  reaaooiiut ;  but  tliai  ooneiae  raaaooar,  CrmnwaU.  aooa  pat  an  and  to  tlia  dilManu .  **  Sir  Jamaa  Toiiai 
•  at  fiva  Lm  parola  or  ba  laid  ia  iroaa.** 
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duced  fVaiii  tlie  vigilance  of  his  sentinel,  Ritt-master  Daleetty  retired  to  hit 
apartm-f t,  where,  amid  the  theoretical  calculations  (»f  tactics,  and  tho 
ucca^ior.al  more  practical  attacks  on  the  flask  and  pasty,  he  consumed  the 
evening  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  repose.  He  was  summoned  by  Lorimer 
at  break  of  day,  who  gave  htm  to  understand,  that,  when  he  had  broken 
his  fast,  for  which  he  produced  ample  materials,  his  guide  and  horse  werA 
in  attendance  for  bis  journey  to  Inverary.  After  complying  with  the  hos- 
pitable hint  of  the  chamberlain,  the  soldier  prooeeded  to  take  horse.  In 
passing  thn>ugh  the  apartments,  he  observea  that  domestics  were  busily 
employed  in  hanging  the  great  hall  with  black  cloth,  a  ceremony  which,  he 
said,  he  had  seen  practised  when  the  immortal  Gustavus  Adolphas  lay  in 
state  in  the  Castle  of  Wolgast,  and  which,  therefore,  he  opined,  was  a  testi- 
monial of  the  strictest  and  deepest  mourning. 

When  Dalgetty  mounted  his  steed,  ho  found  himself  attended,  or  perhaps 
guarded,  by  five  or  six  Campbells,  well  armed,  commanded  by  one,  who, 
from  the  target  at  his  shoulder,  and  the  short  cock's  feather  in  his  bonnet, 
as  well  as  from  the  state  which  he  took  upon  himself,  claimed  the  rank  of 
a  Dunniewassel,  or  clansman  of  superior  rank ;  and  indeed,  from  his  dig- 
nity of  deportment,  could  not  stand  in  a  more  distant  degree  of  relationship 
to  Sir  Duncan,  than  that  of  tenth  or  twelfth  cousin  at  farthest.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  extract  positive  information  on  this  or  any  other  subject,  inas- 
much as  neither  this  commander  nor  any  of  his  party  spoke  £nglieh.  The 
Captain  rode,  and  bis  military  attendants  walked;  but  such  was  their 
activity,  and  so  numerous  the  impediments  which  the  nature  of  the  road 

Presented  to  the  equestrian  mode  of  travelling,  that  far  from  being  retarded 
J  the  slowness  of  their  pace,  his  difficulty  was  rather  in  keeping  up  with 
his  guides.  He  observed  that  they  occasionally  watched  him  with  a  sharp 
eye,  as  if  they  were  jealous  of  some  effort  to  escape ;  and  once,  as  he  lin- 
gered behind  at  crossing  a  brook,  one  of  the  gillies  began  to  blow  the  match 
of  his  piece,  giving  him  to  understand  that  he  would  run  some  risk  in  case 
of  an  attempt  to  part  company.  Dalgetty  did  not  augur  much  good  from 
the  close  watch  thus  maintained  upon  his  person ;  but  there  was  no  remedy, 
for  an  attempt  to  escape  from  his  attendants  in  an  impervious  and  unknown 
country,  would  have  been  little  short  of  insanity.  He  therefore  plodded 
patiently  on  through  a  waste  and  savage  wilderness,  treading  paths  which 
were  only  known  to  the  shepherds  and  cattle-drivers,  and  passing  with 
much  more  of  discomfort  than  satisfaction  many  of  those  sublime  combina- 
tions of  mountainous  scenery  which  now  draw  visiters  from  every  comer 
of  England,  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  Highland  grandeur,  and  mortify  their 
palates  upon  Highland  fare. 

At  length  thev  arrived  on  the  southern  verge  of  that  noble  lake  upon 
which  Inverary  is  situated ;  and  a  bugle,  which  the  Dunniewassel  winded 
till  rock  and  greenwood  rang,  served  as.  a  signal  to  a  well-manned  galley, 
which,  starting  from  a  creek  where  it  lay  concealed,  received  the  party  on 
board,  including  Gustavus;  which  sagacious  quadruped,  an  experienced 
traveller  both  by  water  and  land,  walked  in  and  out  of  the  boat  with  the 
discretion  of  a  Christian. 

•  Embarked  on  the  bosom  of  Loch  Fine,  Captain  Dalgetty  might  have 
admired  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  which  nature  affords.  He  mi^ht  have 
noticed  the  rival  rivers,  Aray,  and  Shirav,  which  pay  tribute  to  me  lake, 
each  issuing  from  its  own  dark  and  wooded  retreat.  H<^  might  have  marked, 
on  the  soft  and  gentle  slope  that  ascends  from  the  shores,  the  noble  old 
Gothic  castle,  with  its  varied  outline,  embattled  walls,  towers,  and  outer  and 
inner  courts,  which,  so  far  as  the  picturesque  is  concerned,  presented  an 
aspect  much  more  striking  than  the  present  massive  and  uniform  mansion. 
He  might  have  admired  those  dark  woods  which  for  many  a  mile  surrounded 
this  strong  and  princely  dwelling,  and  his  eye  might  have  dwelt  on  the  pio- 
turcsque  peak  or  Duniquoich,  starting  abruptly  from  the  lake  and  riasiug 
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lU  tcath^d  brow  into  the  mists  of  middle  sky,  while  a  solitary  watch-tower, 
perched  on  its  top  like  an  eagle's  nest,  gave  dignity  to  the  scene  by  awaken 
ing  a  sense  of  possible  danger.  All  these,  and  every  other  accomp  Mjimen« 
of  this  noble  scene.  Captain  Dalgetty  might  have  marked,  if  he  had  been 
so  minded.  But,  to  confess  the  truth,  the  gallant  Captain,  who  had  eaten 
nothing  since  daybreak,  was  chiefly  interested  by  the  smoke  which  ascended 
from  the  castle  chimneys,  and  the  expectations  which  this  seemed  to  war- 
rant of  his  encountering  an  abundant  stock  of  provant,  as  he  was  wont  to 
call  supplies  of  this  nature. 

The  boat  soon  approached  the  rugged  pier,  which  abntted  in^.o  the  loch 
Trom  the  little  town  of  Inverary,  then  a  rude  assemblage  of  huts,  with  a 
very  few  stone  mansions  interspersed,  stretching  upwards  from  the  banks 
of  Loch  Fine  to  the  principal  gate  of  the  castle,  before  which  a  scene  pn^ 
•ented  itself  that  might  easily  have  quelled  a  less  stout  heart,  and  turned  a 
more  delicate  stomach,  than  those  of  Ritt-master  Dugald  Dalgetty,  tituUur 
of  Drumthwacket. 


«MMWM^W^«A>MWN'^^%M^W»^^WW^MM^AAAAA^AA«>AA'M^AAA 


For  dose  desigTM  ami  nrofiked  ooanaels  fit, 
SHisacioas,  bold,  mm]  turhulent  of  wit, 
RestleaR,  iinfiz'd  in  priucipto  and  place. 
In  power  unpieaaed,  impatient  in  dingrarw. 

AMAIOM  Am  ACHITOPBIL. 

Thx  village  of  Inverary,  now  a  neat  country  tovrn,  then  partook  of  th« 
rudeness  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  miserable  appearance  of  the 
houses,  and  the  irregularity  of  the  unjpaved  street.  But  a  stronger  and 
more  terrible  characteristic  of  the  period  appeared  in  the  market-place, 
which  was  a  space  of  irregular  width,  half-way  betwixt  the  harbour,  or  pier, 
and  the  frowning  castle-gate,  which  terminated  with  its  gloomy  archway, 
portcullis,  and  flankers,  the  upper  end  of  the  vista.  Midway  this  space  was 
erected  a  huge  gibbet^  on  which  hung  five  dead  bodies,  two  of  which  from 
their  dress  seemed  to  have  been  Lowlanders,  and  the  other  three  corpses 
were  muffled  in  their  Highland  plaids.     Two  or  three  women  sate  under  the 

Sallows,  who  seemed  to  be  mourning,  and  singing  the  coronach  of  the 
ecetised  in  a  low  voice.  But  the  spectacle  was  apparently  of  too  ordinary 
occurrence  to  have  much  interest  for  the  inhabitants  at  large,  m^o,  while 
they  thronged  to  look  at  the  militarj^  figure,  the  horse  of  an  unusual  size, 
and.  the  burnished  panoply  of  Captain  Dalgetty,  seemed  to  bestow*  no  atten- 
tion whatever  on  the  piteous  spectacle  which  their  own  market-place 
afforded.  , 

The  envoy  of  Montrose  was  not  quite  so  indifi^erent ;  and,  hearing  a  word 
or  two  of  English  escape  from  a  Highlander  of  decent  appearance,  he  imme* 
diati^ly  halted  Gustavus  and  addressed  him.  **The  Provost-Marshal  hae 
been  busy  here,  my  friend.  May  I  crave  of  you  what  these  delinquents 
have  been  justified  for?'' 

He  looked  towards  the  gibbet  as  he  spoke ;  and  the  Gael,  coniprehendinj^ 
his  meaning  rather  by  his  action  than  his  words,  immediately  replie<C 
'*  Three  gentlemen  caterans,  — God  sain  them''  (crossing  himself)  —  **  twa 
Sassenach  bits  o'  bodies,  that  wadna  do  something  that  M'Callum  More 
bade  them ;"  and  turning  from  Dalgetty  with  an  air  of  indifference,  awaj 
tie  walked,  staying  no  farther  question. 

Dalgetty  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  proceeded,  for  Sir  Duncan  Camf^ 
fell's  tenth  or  twelfth  cousin  had  already  shown  some  signs  of  impatience. 

T 


\ 
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At  ti^e  gati  c  t  the  castle  another  terrible  spectacle  of  feudal  power  awaited 
him.  M  ithin  a  stockade  or  palisade,  which  seemed  lately  to  have  beoD 
ad'led  to  the  defences  of  the  gate,  and  which  was  protected  by  two  piecet 
of  li^ht  artillery,  was  a  small  enclosure,  where  stood  a  huge  block,  on  which 
lay  an  axe.  Both  were  smeared  with  recent  blood,  and  a  quantity  of  saw- 
dust strewed  around,  partly  retained  and  partly  obliterated  the  marks  of  a 
very  late  execution. 

As  Dalgetty  looked  on  this  new  object  of  terror,  his  principal  guide  Bud« 
dcnly  twitched  him  by  the  skirt  of  his  jerkin,  and  having  thus  attracted  his 
attention,  winked  and  pointed  with  his  finger  to  a  pole  fixed  on  the  stockade, 
which  supported  a  human  head,  being  that,  doubtless,  of  the  late  sufferer. 
There  was  a  leer  on  the  Highlander's  face,  as  he  pointed  to  this  ghastly 
spectacle,  which  seemed  to  his  fellow-traveller  ominous  of  nothing  good. 

Dalgetty  dismounted  from  his  horse  at  the  gateway,  and  Gustavus  waa 
taken  from  him  without  his  being  permitted  to  attend  him  to  the  stable* 
according  to  his  custom. 

This  gave  the  soldier  a  pang  which  the  apparatus  of  death  had  not  con- 
veyed.— "  Poor  Gustavus  I''  said  he  to  himself,  **  if  any  thing  but  good  hap- 
Eens  to  me,  I  had  better  have  left  him  at  Darnlinvaraoh  than  brought  him 
ere  amon^  these  Highland  salvages,  who  scarce  know  the  head  of  a  horse 
from  his  tail.    But  duty  must  part  a  man  from  his  nearest  and  dearest — 

'*  Wh«n  the  caniMMM  are  roarinir.  lade,  and  the  oolovrs  are  flyiof , 
The  lads  that  aeek  honoar  mut  never  fear  dyinf^; 
Then  stoat  cavaliers,  let  us  toil  our  brave  trade  la. 
Aud  flfht  fur  the  Gospel  and  the  bold  King  of  Sweden." 

Thus  silencing  his  apprehensions  with  the  but-end  of  a  military  ballad,  he 
followed  his  guide  into  a  sort  of  guard-room  filled  with  armed  Hiphlandere. 
It  was  intimated  to  him  that  he  must  remain  here  until  his  arrivalwas  com- 
municated to  the  Marquis.  To  make  this  communication  the  more  intelli- 
gible, the  doughty  Captain  gave  to  the  Dunniewassel,  Sir  Duncan  Campbell's 
packet,  desiring,  as  well  as  he  could,  by  signs,  that  it  should  be  delivered 
into  the  Marquis's  own  hands.     His  guide  nodded,  and  withdrew. 

The  Captain  was  left  about  half  an  hour  in  this  place,  to  endure  with  in- 
difference, or  return  with  scorn,  the  inquisitive,  and,  at  the  same  tim<;,  the 
inimical  glances  of  the  armed  Gael,  to  whom  his  exterior  and  equipage  were 
as  much  subject  of  curiosity,  as  his  person  and  country  seemed  matter  of 
dislike.  All  this  he  bore  with  military  nonchakmce,  until,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  above  period,  a  person  dressed  in  black  velvet,  and  wearing  a  gold 
chain  like  a  modern  magistrate  of  Edinburgh,  but  who  was,  in  fact,  steward 
of  the  household  to  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  entered  the  apartment,  and 
invited,  with  solemn  gravity,  the  Captain  to  follow  him  to  his  master's 
presence. 

The  suite  of  apartments  through  which  he  passed,  were  filled  with  attend- 
ants or  visiters  of  various  descriptions,  disposed,  perhaps,  with  some  osten- 
tation, in  order  to  impress  the  envoy  of  Montrose  with  an  idea  of  the  sup^ 
^  rior  power  and  magnificence  belonging  to  the  rival  house  of  Argyle.  One 
auteroom  was  filled  with  lic(jueys,  arrayed  in  brown  and  yellow,  the  colours 
of  the  family,  who.  ranged  in  double  file,  eased  in  silence  upon  Captain 
Dalgetty  as  he  passed  betwixt  their  ranks.  Another  was  occupied  by  High- 
land gentlemen  and  chiefs  of  small  branches,  who  were  amusing  themselves 
with  chess,  backgammon,  and  other  games,  which  they  scarce  intermitted 
to  gaze  with  curiosity  upon  the  stranger.  A  third  was  filled  with  Lowland 
gentlemen  and  officers,  who  seemed  also  in  attendance : '  and,  lastly,  the 
presence-chamber  of  the  Marquis  himself  showed  him  attended  by  a  levee 
which  marked  his  high  importance. 

This  apartment,  the  folding  doors  of  which  were  opened  for  the  reception 
of  Captain  Dalgetty,  was  a  long  gallery,  decorated  with  tapestry  and  family 
portraits,  and  having  a  vaulted  ceiling  of  open  woodwork,  the  extreme  pro- 
jections of  the  beams  being  richly  carved  and  gilded.     The  gallery  was 
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licfated  bj  lou^  lanceolated  Gothic  casements,  divided  by  heavy  ehafta,  and 
fined  with  painted  glass,  where  the  sunbeams  glimmered  dimly  through 
boars'  heads,  and  gaUeys,  and  batons,  and  swords,  armorial  bearings  of  the 

Sowerful  house  of  Argyle,  and  emblems  of  the  high  hereditary  offices 
usticiary  of  Scotland,  and  Master  of  the  Royal  Household,  which  they 
long  enjoyed.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  magnificent  gallery  stood  the 
Marquis  himself,  the  centre  of  a  splendid  circle  of  Highland  and  Lowland 
gentlemen,  all  richly  dressed,  among  whom  were  two  or  three  of  the 
elergy^  called  iskf  perhaps,  to  be  witnesses  of  his  lordship's  seal  for  the 
Covenant. 

The  Marquis  himself  was  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  period,  which 
Vandyke  has  so  often  painted ;  but  his  habit  was  sober  and  uniform  in 
colour,  and  rather  rich  than  gay.  His  dark  complexion,  furrowed  forehead* 
and  downcast  look,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  one  frequently  engaged  in 
the  consideration  of  important  affairs,  and  who  has  acquired,  by  long  habits 
an  air  of  gravity  and  mystery,  which  he  cannot  shake  off  even  where  there 
b  nothing  to  be  concealed.  The  cast  with  his  eyes,  which  had  procured 
him  in  the  Highlands  the  nick-name  of  Gillespie  Grumach  (or  the  grim) 
was  lees  perceptible  when  he  looked  downward,  whieh  perhaps  was  one 
cause  of  his  having  adopted  that  habit.  In  person,  h%  was  tall  and  thin, 
but  not  without  that  dignity  of  deportment  and  manners,  which  became  his 
high  rank.  Something  there  was  cold  in  his  address,  and  sinister  in  his 
look,  although  he  spoke  and  behaved  with  the  usual  grace  of  a  man  of  such 
quality.  He  was  aaored  by  his  own  dan,  whose  advancement  he  had  n'eatlj 
studied,  although  he  was  in  proportion  disliked  by  the  Highlanders  of  other 
septs,  some  of  whom  he  had  alr^satlv  stripped  of  their  possessions,  while 
others  conceived  themselves  in  danger  from  his  future  schemes,  and  all 
dreaded  the  height  to  which  he  was  elevated. 

We  have  already  noticed,  that  in  displaying  himself  amidst  his  council- 
lors, his  officers  of  the  household,  and  his  train  of  vassals,  allies,  and  depend- 
ents, the  Marquis  of  Argyle  probably  wished  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
nervous  system  of  Captain  Dugald  Dalgettv.  But  that  dougnty  person  had 
fought  his  way,  in  one  department  or  another,  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany,  a  period  when  a  brave  and  successful 
soldier  was  a  companion  for  princes.  The  King  of  Sweden,  and,  after  bis 
example,  even  the  haughty  Princes  of  the  Empire,  had  found  themselves 
fain,  frequently,  to  compound  with  their  dignity,  and  silence,  when  they 
could  not  satisfy,  the  pecuniary  claims  of  their  soldiers,  by  admitting  them 
to  unusual  privileges  and  familiarity.  Captain  Dugald  Dalgetty  had  it  to 
boast*,  that  he  had  sate  with  princes  at  feasts  made  for  monarchs,  and  there- 
fore was  not  a  person  to  be  brow-beat  even  by  the  dignity  which  surrounded 
M*Callam  More.  Indeed  he  was  naturally  by  no  means  the  most  modest 
man  in  the  world,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  so  sood  an  opinion  of  himself, 
that  into  whatever  company  he  chanced  to  be  wrown,  he  was  always  pro- 
portionally elevated  in  his  own  conceit ;  so  that  he  felt  as  much  at  ease  in 
the  most  exalted  society  as  among  his  own  ordinary  companions.  In  this 
bigh  opinion  of  his  own  rank,  he  was  greatly  fortified  by  his  ideas  of  the 
military  profession,  which,  in  his  phrase,  made  a  valiant  cavalier  a  camarado 
to  an  emperor. 

When  introduced,  therefore,  into  the  Marquis's  presenoe-chaiitUer,  he 
advanced  to  the  upper  end  with  an  air  of  more  confidence  than  gr.ioe,  and 
would  have  gone  close  up  to  Argyle's  person  before  speaking,  had  not  the 
latter  waved  his  hand,  as  a  signal  to  him  to  stop  short.  Captain  Dalgetty 
did  so  accordingly,  and  having  made  his  military  congee  with  easy  conn 


dence,  he  thus  accosted  the  Marquis :  "  Give  you  good-morrow,  my  lord  — 
*rT  raUier  I  should  say,  good-even ;  Beso  a  usted  Ua  manoa^  as  the  Spaniard 

Who  are  you,  sir,  and  what  is  your  business  7"  demanded  the  Marquis, 


•ays  " 

4t  ' 
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in  a  trm<r  which  was  intended  to  interrapt  the  offensiTe  familiarity  of  tiM 
soldier. 

*'Thafc  is  a  fair  interrogative,  my  lord,"  answered  Dalgetty,  "which  I 
shall  forthwith  answer  as  becomes  a  cavalier,  and  that  pertrnptoriej  as  w« 
used  to  say  at  Mareschal  College." 

*'  See  who  or  what  he  is,  Neal/'  said  the  Marquis  sternly,  to  a  gentleman 
who  stood  near  him. 

**  I  will  save  the  honourable  gentleman  the  labour  of  investigation,"  ooiv* 
tinued  the  Captain.  "  I  am  Dugald  Dalgetty,  of  Drumthwacket,  that  should 
be,  late  Ritt-master  in  various  services,  and  now  Major  of  I  know  not  what 
or  whose  regiment  of  Irishes ;  and  I  am  come  with  a  flag  of  truce  from  a 
high  and  powerful  lord,  James  Earl  of  Montrose,  and  other  noble  persons 
now  in  arms  for  his  Majesty.    And  so,  God  save  King  Charles  I" 

"  Do  you  know  where  you  are,  and  the  danger  of  dallying  with  us,  sir," 
again  demanded  the  Marquis,  "  that  you  >^p|y  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  child  or 
a  fool  ?  The  Earl  of  Montrose  is  witn  the  English  malignants ;  and  I  sus- 
pect you  are  one  of  those  Irish  runagates,  who  are  come  into  this  countvy  to 
Dum  and  slay,  as  they  did  under  Sir  Phelim  O'Neale." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Captain  Dalgetty,  **  I  am  no  renegade,  though  a  Major 
of  Irishes,  for  which  I  might  refer  your  lordship  to  the  invincible  Gustavus 
Adolphus  the  Lion  of  the  North,  to  Bannier,  to  Oxenstiem,  to  the  warlike 
Duke  of  Sax-Weimar,  Tilly,  WaJlenstein,  Piccolomini,  and  other  great  cap- 
tains, both  dead  and  living ;  and  touching  the  noble  Earl  of  Montrose,  I 
pray  your  lordship  to  peruse  these  my  full  powers  for  treating  with  you  in 
the  name  of  that  right  honourable  commander." 

The  Marquis  looked  slightingly  at  the  signed  and  sealed  paper  which 
Captain  Dalgetty  handed  to  him,  and,  throwing  it  with  contempt  upon  a 
table,  asked  those  around  him  what  he  deserved  who  came  as  tne  avowed 
envoy  and  agent  of  malignant  traitors,  in  arms  against  the  state? 

"  A  high  gallows  and  a  short  shrift,"  was  the  ready  answer  of  one  of  Umi 
bystanders. 

"  I  will  crave  of  that  honourable  cavalier  who  hath  last  spoken,"  said 
Dalgetty,  ^'  to  be  less  hasty  in  forming  his  conclusions,  and  also  of  your 
lordship  to  be  cautelous  in  adopting  the  same,  in  respect  such  threats  are 
to  be  held  out  only  to  base  bisognos,  and  not  to  men  of  spirit  and  action, 
who  are  bound  to  peril  themselves  as  freely  in  services  of  this  nature,  as 
upon  sieges,  battles,  or  onslau  j^hts  of  any  sort.  And  albeit  I  have  not  with 
me  a  trumpet,  or  a  white  flag,  in  respect  our  army  is  not  yet  equipped  with 
its  full  appointments,  yet  the  honourable  cavaliers  and  your  lordship  must 
concede  unto  me,  that  the  sanctify  of  an  envoy  who  cometh  on  a  matter  of 
truce  or  parley,  consisteth  not  in  the  fanfare  of  a  trumpet,  whilk  is  but  a 
sound,  or  in  the  flap  of  a  white  flag,  whilk  is  but  an  old  rag  in  itself,  but 
in  the  confidence  reposed  by  the  fMiity  sending,  and  the  party  sent,  in  the 
honour  of  those  to  whom  the  message  is  to  be  carried,  and  their  fbll  reliance 
that  they  will  respect  the  jus  ffeniium,  as  weel  as  the  law  of  arms,  in  the 
person  of  the  commissionate." 

"  You  are  not  come  hither  to  lecture  us  upon  the  law  of  arms,  sir,"  said 
the  Marquis,  "  which  neither  does  nor  can  apply  to  rebels  and  insurgents ; 
but  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  your  ignorance  and  folly  for  bringing  a  traitorous 
message  to  the  Lord  Justice  General  of  Scotland,  whose  duty  calls  upon  him 
to  punish  such  an  offence  with  death." 

-  **  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Captain,  who  began  much  to  dislike  the  turn 
which  his  mission  seemed  about  to  take,  "  I  pray  you  to  remember,  that  th« 
Earl  of  Montrose  will  hold  you  and  your  possessions  liable  for  whatever 
injury  my  person,  or  my  horse,  shall  sustain  oy  these  unseemly  proceedings, 
and  that  he  will  be  justified  in  executing  retributive  vengeance  on  youi 
persons  and  possessions." 

This  menaoe  was  received  with  a  scornful  laugh,  while  one  of  the  '*amp 
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oellfl  replied,  "  It  is  a  far  crjr  to  Lochow  -^^  a  prorerbial  exprension  of  the 
tribe,  meaning  that  their  ancient  hereditary  domains  lay  beyond  the  reach 
of  an  invading  enemy.  "  But,  gentlemen/'  farther  nrged  the  un#.irtunate 
Captain,  who  was  unwilling  to  l^  condemned  without  at  least  the  benefit  of 
a  lull  hearing,  '*  although  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  how  far  it  may  b»  to 
Lochow,  in  respect  I  am  a  stranger  to  these  parts,  yet,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  I  trust  you  will  admit  that  I  have  the  guarantee  of  an  honourab*^ 
gentleman  of  your  own  name,  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Ardenvohr,  for  my 
safety  on  this  mission ;  and  I  pray  you  to  observe,  that  in  breaking  the 
truce  towards  me,  you  will  highly  prejudice  his  honour  and  &ir  fame. 

This  seemed  to  be  new  information  to  many  of  the  gentlemen,  for  thcry 
spoke  aside  with  each  other,  and  the  Marquis's  face,  notwithstanding  his 
power  of  suppressing  all  external  signs  of  his  passions,  showed  impatience 
and  vexation. 

"  Does  Sir  Duncan  of  Ajrdenvohr  pledge  his  honour  for  this  person's 
safety,  my  lord  ?"  said  one  of  the  company,  addressing  the  Marquis. 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,"  answered  the  Marquis ;  "  but  I  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  read  his  letter." 

"  We  will  pray  your  lordship  to  do  so,"  said  another  of  the  Campbells ; 
*'  our  name  must  not  suffer  discredit  through  the  means  of  such  a  fellow  as 
this." 

**  A  dead  fly,"  said  a  clergyman,  *'  maketh  the  ointment  of  the  apothecary 
to  stink." 

''Reverend  sir,"  said  Captain  Dalgetty,  "in  respect  of  the  use  to  be 
derived,  I  forgive  you  the  unsavouriness  of  your  comparison ;  and  also 
remit  to  the  gentleman  in  the  red  bonnet,  the  disparaging  epithet  of  feUa^ 
which  he  has  discourteously^  applied  to  me,  who  am  no  way  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  same,  unless  in  so  far  as  I  have  been  called  fellow-soldier  by 
the  great  Qustavus  Adolphus,  the  Lion  of  the  North,  and  other  choice 
commanders,  both  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  But,  touching  Sir 
Duncan  Campbell's  guarantee  of  my  safety,  I  will  ^ge  my  life  upon  his 
making  my  words  good  thereanent,  when  he  comes  hither  to-morrow." 

"  If  Sir  Dnncan  be  soon  expected,  my  lord,"  said  one  of  the  intercessors, 
*'it  would  be  a  pity  to  anticipate  matters  with  this  poor  man." 

" Besides  that,"  said  another,  "your  lordship — I  speak  vrith  reverence— 
should,  at  least,  consult  the  Knight  of  Ardenvohr's  letter,  and  learn  the 
f<erms  on  which  this  Major  Dalgetty,  as  he  calls  himself,  has  been  sent 
hither  by  him." 

They  closed  around  the  Marquis,  and  conversed  together  in  a  low  tone, 
both  in  Gaelic  and  English.  The  patriarchal  power  of  the  Chiefs  was  very 
great,  and  that  of  the  Marquis  or  Argyle,  armed  with  all  his  grants  of 
hereditary  jurisdiction,  was  particularly  absolute.  But  there  interferes 
some  check  of  one  kind  or  other  even  in  the  .most  despotic  government. 
That  which  mitigated  the  power  of  the  Celtic  chiefs,  was  tne  necessity  which 
they  lay  under  of  conciliating  the  kinsmen,  who,  under  them,  led  out  the 
lower  orders  to  battle,  and  who  formed  a  sort  of  pouncil  of  the  tribe  in  time 
of  peace.  The  Marquis  on  this  occasion  thought  himself  under  the  necessity 
3f  attending  to  the  remonstrances  of  this  senate,  or  more  properly  Cbu- 
rouUaiy  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  and,  slipping  out  of  the  circle,  gave  orders 
for  the  prisoner  to  be  removed  to  a  place  of  security. 

"Prisoner I"  exclaimed  Dalgetty,  exerting  himself  with  such  force  as 
well-nigh  to  shake  off  two  Highlanden^  who  for  some  minutes  past  had 
waited  the  signal  to  seize  him,  and  kept  for  that  purpose  close  at  nis  back. 
Indeed  the  soluier  had  so  nearly  attained  his  liberty,  that  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  changed  colour,  and  stepped  back  two  paces,  laying,  however,  his 
Sono  on  his  sword,  while  several  of  his  clan,  with  ready  devotion,  threw 
themselves  betwixt  him  and  the  apprehended  vengeano  of  the  prisoner. 
But  the  Highland  giuurds  were  too  strong  to  be  shaken  off.  and  thtt  unlucky 

t2 
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CapUin,  after  havibg  had  his  uffensivo  weapons  taken  from  him,  was  draffffod 
off  Bi\A  conducted  through  several  gloomy  passages  to  a  small  side-doof 
ffrated  with  iron,  within  which  was,  another  of  wood.  These  were  opened 
by  a  grim  old  Highlander  with  a  long  white  beard,  and  displayed  a  verj 
steep  and  narrow  light  of  steps  leading  downward.  The  Captain's  guards 
pushed  him  down  two  or  three  steps,  then,  unloosing  his  arms,  lefl  him  tc 
grope  his  w.i;^-  to  the  bottom  as  he  could ;  a  task  which  became  difficult  and 
even  dangcrmn,  when  the  two  doors  being  successively  locked  left  Ihn 
prisoner  in  total  darkness. 


^*^^i^»^i^^>^^^%^i^^^»^»»^>^^>»^^»^>^#»^*»^>^^^^^^ 


(C||fl]ittr  tilt  €prtitot^. 

Whatever  straiifer  ▼nlt«  here. 

We  pity  hn  »ad  rase, 
Unlen  to  wonhip  he  draw  near 

The  King  of  KJiiRs-hia  Grace. 

BuERS^B  Epigram  on  a  fitfl  to  Jnverarjf. 

Thk  Captain,  finding  himself  deprived  of  light  in  the  manner  we  have 
described,  and  placed  in  a  yery  uncertain  situation,  proceeded  to  descend 
the  narrow  and  broken  stair  with  all  the  caution  in  his  power,  hopins 
that  he  might  find  at  the  bottom  some  place  to  repose  himself.  But  with 
all  his  care  he  could  not  finally  avoid  making  a  fsilse  step,  which  brought 
him  down  the  four  or  five  last  steps  too  hastily  to  preserve  his  e(]uilibrium. 
At  the  bottom  he  stumbled  over  a  bundle  of  something  soft^  which  stirred 
and  uttered  a  groan,  so  deranging  the  Captain's  descent,  that  he  floundered 
forward,  and  nnally  fell  upon  his  ^hauds  and  knees  on  the  floor  of  a  damp 
and  stone-paved  dungeon. 

When  rttlgetty  had  recovered,  his  first  demand  was  to  know  over  whom 
he  had  stumbled. 

"  lie  was  a  man  a  month  since,"  answered  a  hollow  and  broken  voice. 

"  And  what  is  he  now,  then,*'  said  Dalgetty,  "  that  he  thinks  it  fitting  tc 
lie  upon  the  lowest  step  of  the  stairs,  and  clew'd  up  like  a  hurchin,  that 
honourable  cavaliers,  who  chance  to  be  in  trouble,  may  break  their  noeeft 
over  him  ?" 

"What  is  he  now?"  replied  the  same  voice;  "he  is  a  wretched  trunk, 
from  which  the  boughs  have  one  by  one  been  lopped  away,  and  which  cares 
little  how  soon  it  is  torn  up  and  hewed  into  billets  for  the  furnace." 

''  Friend,"  said  Dalgetty,  "  I  am  sorry  for  you ;  but  paHenza,  as  th« 
Spaniard  says.  If  you  had  but  been  as  quiet  as  a  log,  as  you  call  ycnrself. 
I  should  have  saved  some  excoriations  on  my  hands  and  knees." 

"  You  are  a  soldier,"  replied  his  fellow-prisoner ;  '*  do  tct|  complain  on 
account  of  a  fall  for  whicfi  a  boy  would  not  bemoan  himself?" 

"  A  soldier?"  said  the  Captain ;  **  and  how  do  you  know,  in  this  cursed 
dark  cavern,  that  I  am  a  soldier  ?" 

"I  heard  your  armour  clash  as  you  fell,"  replied  the  prisoner,  *'and 

inow  I  see  it  glimmer.    When  you  have  remained  as  long  as  I  in  this 

darkness,  your  eyes  will  distinguish  the  smallest  eft  that  crawls  on  the 

"  I  had  rather  the  devil  picked  them  out !"  said  Dalgetty ;  "  if  this  be 
the  case,  I  shall  wish  for  a  short  turn  of  the  rope,  a  soldier's  prayer,  and  h 
leap  from  a  ladder.  But  wluit  sort  of  provant  have  you  got  here*—  what 
food,  I  mean,  brother  in  affliction  ?" 

'*  Bread  and  water  once  a-day,"  replied  the  yoioe. 
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''Pri*JiM,  f/iend,  let  me  taste  your  loaf,"  said  Dalgetty:  *'I  hope  w» 
■hall  play  good  comrades  while  we  dwell  together  in  this  abominable  pit." 
**  Tae  loaf  and  jar  of  water,"  answered  the  other  prisoner,  "  stand  in  tht 
eorner,  two  steps  to  your  right  hand.    Take  them,  and  welcome.    WitL 
earthly  food  I  have  well-nigh  done." 

Dalgetty  did  not  wait  for  a  second  invitation,  but,  groping  out  the  pro- 
visions, began  to  munch  at  the  stale  black  oaten  loaf  with  as  much  hearti- 
ness as  we  have  seen  him  play  his  part  at  better  viands. 

"  This  bread,"  he  said,  muttering,  (with  his  mouth  full  at  the  same  time,) 
**  is  not  very  savoury ;  nevert-heless,  it  is  not  much  worse  than  that  which 
we  ate  at  the  famous  leaguer  at  Werben,  where  the  valorous  Gustavus 
foiled  ail  the  efforts  of  the  celebrated  Tilly,  that  terrible  old  hero,  who  had 
driven  two  kings  out  of  the  field  —  namely,  Ferdinand  of  Bohemia,  and 
Christian  of  Denmark.  And  anent  this  water,  which  is  none  of  the  most 
sweet,  I  drink  in  the  same  to  your  speedv  deliverance,  comrade,  not  for- 
getting mine  own,  and  devoutly  wishing  it  were  Rhenish  wine,  or  hum- 
mine  Lubeck  beer,  at  the  least,  were  it  but  in  honour  of  the  pledge." 

While  Dalgetty  ran  on  in  this  way,  his  teeth  kept  time  witn  his  tongue, 
and  he  speedily  finished  the  provisions  which  the  benevolence  or  indifference 
of  his  companion  in  misfortune  had  abandoned  to  his  voracity.  When 
this  task  was  accomplished,  he  wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak,  and  seating 
himself  in  a  corner  of  the  dungeon  in  which  he  could  obtain  a  support  on 
each  side,  (for  he  had  always  been  an  admirer  of  elbow-chairs,  he  re- 
marked, even  from  his  youth  upward,)  he  began  to  question  his  fellow- 
captive. 

"  Mine  honest  friend,"  said  he,  "  you  and  I,  being  comrades  at  bed  and 
board,  should  be  better  acquainted.  I  am  Dugald  Dalgetty  of  Drumth« 
wacket,  and  so  forth,  M%jor  in  a  regiment  of  loyal  Irishes,  and  Envoy 
Extraordinary  of  a  High  and  Mighty  Lord,  James  Earl  of  Montrose.— 
Pray,  what  may  your  name  be  ?" 

**  It  will  avau  you  little  to  know,"  replied  his  more  tacitnm  companion. 

*'  Let  me  judge  of  that  matter,"  answered  the  soldier. 

**  Well,  then — ^Ranald  MacEagh  is  my  name— 4hat  is,  Ranald  ^n  of  the 
Mist." 

''  Son  of  the  Mist  1"  ejaculated  Dalgetty.  **  Son  of  utter  darkness,  say  L 
But,  Ranald,  since  that  is  your  name,  how  came  you  in  possession  of  the 
provost's  court  of  guard  ?  what  the  devil  brought  yon  here,  that  is  to  say  ?" 

**  My  misfortunes  and  my  crimes,"  answered  Kanaid.  '*  Know  ye  the 
Rnieht  of  Ardenvohr  ?" 

"1  do  know  that  honourable  person,"  replied  Dalgetty. 

*'  But  know  ye  where  he  now  is  ?"  replied  Ranald. 

**  Fasting  this  day  at  Ardenvohr,"  answered  the  Envoy,  *'  that  he  may 
feast  to-morrow  at  Inverary ;  in  which  last  purpose  if  he  chance  to  fail,  my 
lease  of  human  service  will  be  something  precarious." 

"  Then  let  him  know,  one  claims  his  intercession,  who  is  his  worst  foe 
and  his  best  friend,"  answered  Ranald. 

"  Truly,  I  shall  desire  to  carry  a  less  questionable  message,"  answered 
Dalgetty.     *'  Sir  Duncan  is  not  a  person  to  play  at  reading  riddles  with." 

**  Craven  Saxon,"  said  the  prisoner ;  "  tell  him  I  am  the  raven  that,  fifteen 
years'  since,  stooped  on  his  tower  of  strength  and  the  pledges  he  had  left 
there  —  I  am  the  hunter  that  found  out  the  wolfs  den  on  the  rock  and 
destroyed  his  offspring — I  am  the  leader  of  the  band  which  surprisea  Ar- 
denvohr yesterday  was  fifteen  years,  and  gave  his  four  children  to  the 
sword." 

"  Truly,  my  honest  friend,"  said  Dalgetty,  **  if  that  is  your  best  recom- 
mendation to  Sir  Duncan's  favour,  I  woulcf  pretermit  my  pleading  thero- 
npon,  in  respect  I  have  observed  that  even  the  animal  creation  are  incensed 
•gunst  those  who  intromit  with  their  offspring  forcibly,  much  moir?  ary 
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rational  tnd  Christian  creatures,  who  have  had  Tiolence  done  upon  their 
small  family.  But  I  pray  you  in  courtesy  to  tell  me,  whether  you  assailed 
the  castle  from  the  hillock  called  Drumsnab,  whilk  I  uphold  to  be  the  true 
point  of  attack,  unless  it  were  to  be  protected  by  a  sconce." 

•*  We  ascended  the  cliff  by  ladders  of  withies  or  saplings,"  said  the 
prisoner,  "  drawn  up  by  an  accomplice  and  clansman,  who  had  served  six 
months  in  the  castle  to  enjoy  that  one  night  of  unlimited  Tengeance.  The 
owl  whooped  around  us  as  we  hung  betwixt  heaven  and  earth ;  the  tide 
roared  against  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  dashed  asunder  our  skiff,  yet  no 
man's  heart  failed  him.  In  the  morning  there  was  blood  and  ashes,  n  hero 
there  had  been  peaoe  and  joy  at  the  sunset." 

"  It  was  a  pretty  camisacle,  I  doubt  not,  Ranald  MacEagh,  a  very  suffix 
cient  onslaugttt,  and  not  unworthily  discharged.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
have  pressed  the  house  from  that  little  hillock  called  Drumsnab.  But  yours 
is  a  pretty  irregular  Scythian  fashion  of  warfare,  Ranald,  much  resembling 
that  of  Turks,  Tartars,  and  other  Asiatic  people  —  But  the  reason,  my 
friend,  the  cause  of  this  war  — the  teterrima  causa,  as  I  may  say?  Deliver 
me  that,  Ranald." 

**  We  had  been  pushed  at  by  the  M'Aulays,  and  other  western  tribes/' 
said  Ranald,  "  till  our  possessions  became  unsafe  for  us." 

"  Ah  ha !"  said  Dalgetty ;  *'  I  have  faint  remembrance  of  having  heard 
of  that  matter.  Did  you  not  put  bread  and  cheese  into  a  man's  mouth, 
when  he  had  never  a  stomach  whereunto  to  transmit  the  same  ?" 

**  You  have  heard,  then,"  said  Ranald,  "  the  tale  of  our  revenge  on  the 
hauehty  Forester  ?" 

"I  bethink  me  that  I  have,"  said  Dalgetty,  " and  that  of  an  old  date.  It 
was  a  merry  jest  that,  of  cramming  the  bread  into  the  dead  man's  month, 
but  somewhat  too  wild  and  salvage  for  civilized  acceptation,  besides  wasting 
the  good  victuals.  I  have  seen  when  at  a  siege  or  a  leaguer,  Ranald,  a 
living  soldier  would  have  been  the  better,  RanaJd,  for  that  erust  of  bread, 
whilk  you  threw  away  on  a  dead  pow." 

*'  We  were  attacked  by  Sir  Duncan,"  continued  MacEagh,  "  and  my 
brother  was  slain  —  his  head  was  withering  on  the  battlements  which  wo 
scaled  —  I  vowed  revenge,  and  it  is  a  vow  I  have  never  broken." 

**  It  may  be  so,"  said  Dalgetty ;  **  and  every  thorough-bred  soldier  will 
confess  that  revenge  is  a  sweet  morsel ;  but  in  what  manner  this  story  will 
interest  Sir  Duncan  in  your  justification,  unless  it  should  move  him  to  in- 
tercede with  the  Marquis  to  change  the  manner  thereof  from  hanging,  or 
simple  suspension,  to  breaking  your  limbs  on  the  roue  or  wheel,  with  the 
coulter  of  a  plough,  or  otherwise  putting  you  to  death  by  torture,  surpasses 
my  comprehension.  Were  I  you,  Ranala,  I  would  be  for  miskenning  Sir 
Duncan,  keeping  my  own  secret,  and  departing  quietly  by  suffocation,  like 
your  ancestors  before  you." 

**  Yet  hearken,  stranger,"  said  the  Highlander.  "^  Sir  Duncan  of  Arden- 
vohr  had  four  children.  Three  died  under  our  dirks,  but  the  fourth  sur- 
vives ;  and  more  would  he  give  to  dandle  on  his  knee  the  fourth  child  which 
remains,  than  to  rack  these  old  bones,  which  care  little  for  the  utmost  in- 
dulgence of  his  wrath.  One  word,  if  I  list  to  speak  it,  could  turn  his  day 
of  humiliation  and  fastine  into  a  day  of  thankfulness  and  rejoicing,  and 
breaking  of  bread.  0,  I  know  it  by  my  own  heart!  Dearer  to  me  in  the 
child  Kenneth,  who  chaseth  the  butterfly  on  the  banks  of  the  Aven,  than 
ten  sons  who  are  mouldering  in  earth,  or  are  preyed  on  by  the  fowls  of  the 


Air." 


**  I  presume,  Ranald,"  continued  Dalgetty,  **  that  the  thret  pretty  fellows 
whom  I  saw  yonder  in  the  market-place,  strung  up  by  the  head  like  rizzered 
haddocks,  claimed  some  interest  in  you." 

"  There  was  a  brief  pause  ere  the  Highlander  replied,  in  a  tout?  of  string 
emotion. — "They  were  my  sons,  stranger — ^they  were  my  Bon8l--bkod  »* 
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BY  Uood  «—  bone  of  my  bone  I  —  fleet  of  foot — unerring  in  lum  —  jdtmi 
uuished  by  foemen  till  the  sons  of  Diarmid  oTercame  them  bj  numbers . 
Why  do  I  wish  to  survive  them  ?  The  old  trunk  will  lees  fi^l  the  rending 
up  of  its  roots,  than  it  hae  felt  the  lopping  off  of  its  graceful  boug!)8.  Bui 
I^enneth  must  be  trained  to  revenue — the  young  ea^^le  must  learn  from  the 
old  how  to  stoop  on  his  foes.  I  will  purchase  for  his  sake  my  life  and  my 
freedi>m,  by  discovering  my  secret  to  the  Knight  of  Ardenvohr." 

*'  You  may  attain  ^our  end  more  easily/'  said  a  third  voice,  mingling  in 
the  conference,  *'  by  intrusting  it  to  me." 

All  Highlanders  are  superstitious.  "  The  Enemy  of  Mankind  is  among 
us  I"  said  Ranald  MacEa^n,  springing  to  his  feet.  His  chains  clattered  m 
he  rose,  while  he  drew  himself  as  far  as  they  permitted  from  the  quarter 
whence  the  voice  appeared  to  proceed.  His  fear  in  some  degree  communi- 
cated itself  to  Captain  Dalgetty,  who  began  to  repeat,  in  a  sort  of  polyglot 
gibberish,  all  the  exorcisms  he  had  ever  heard  of,  w^*^hout  being  able  to 
remember  more  than  a  word  or  two  of  each. 

'*  In  Twmiiie  Domini,  as  wo  said  at  Mareschal  College, — sarUinitiina  $nadr€ 
di  Dioa,  as  the  Spaniard  has  it — alle  guten  geisUr  loben  den  Herm,  saith  the 

blessed  Psalmist,  in  Dr.  Luther's  translation " 

**  A  truce  with  your  exorcisms,"  said  the  voice  they  had  heard  before : 
'*  though  I  come  strangely  among  you,  I  am  mortal  like  yourselves,  and 
my  assistance  may  avail  you  in  your  present  strait,  if  you  are  not  too  proud 
to  be  counselled." 

While  the  stranger  thus  spoke,  he  withdrew  the  shade  of  a  dark  lantern, 
by  whose  feeble  light  Dalgetty  oould  only  discern  that  the  speaker  who  had 
thus  mysteriously  united  himself  to  their  company,  and  mixed  in  their  conr 
versation,  was  a  tall  man,  dressed  in  a  livery  cloak  of  the  Marquis.  His 
first  glance  was  to  his  feet,  but  he  saw  neither  the  cloven  foot  which  Scottish 
leg^ends  assign  to  the  foul  fiend,  nor  the  horse's  hoof  by  which  he  is  distin- 
guished in  Germany.  His  first  inquiry  was,  how  the  stranger  had  come 
among  them  ? 

'*  For,"  said  he,  "  the  creak  of  these  rusty  bars  would  have  been  heard 
had  the  door  been  made  patent;  and  if  you  passed  through  the  keyhole, 
truly,  sir,  put  what  face  you  will  on  it,  you  are  not  fit  to  be  enrolled  in  a 
regiment  of  living  men." 

"  I  reserve  my  secret,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  until  you  shall  merit 
the  discovery  by  communicating  to  me  some  of  yours.  It  may  be  that  I 
•hall  be  moved  to  let  you  out  where  I  myself  came  in." 

'*  It  cannot  be  through  the  keyhole,  then,"  said  Captain  Dalgetty,  "  for 
my  corslet  would  stick  m  the  passage,  were  it  possible  that  my  head-piece 
could  get  through.  As  for  secrets,  I  have  none  of  my  own,  and  but  few 
appertaining  to  others.  But  impart  to  us  what  secrets  you  desire  to  know ; 
or,  as  Professor  Snufflegreek  used  to  say  at  the  Mareschal  College,  Aber* 
deeo,  speak  that  I  may  know  thee." 

^  *'  It  is  not  with  ;^ou  I  have  first  to  do,"  replied  the  stranger,  turning  hii 
Ijglit  full  on  the  wild  and  wasted  features,  and  the  limbs  of  uie  Highlander, 
Kauald  MacEagh,  who,  close  drawn  up  against  the  walls  of  the  dungeon, 
oemed  yet  uncertain  whether  his  guest  was  a  living  being. 

"  I  have  brought  you  something,  my  friend,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  more 
toothing  tone,  **  to  mend  your  fare ;  if  you  are  to  die  to-morrow,  it  is  no 
reason  wherefore  you  should  not  live  to>ni^ht." 

*'  Nunc  at  all -^ no  reason  in  the  creation,"  replied  the  ready  Captain 
Dalgetty,  who  forthwith  began  to  unpack  the  contents  of  a  small  basket 
which  the  stranger  had  brought  under  his  cloak,  while  the  Highlander, 
either  in  suspicion  or  disdain,  paid  no  attention  to  the  good  cheer. 

"Here's  to  thee,  my  friend,"  said  the  Captain,  who,  having  a^ady 
despatched  a  huge  piece  of  roasted  kid,  was  now  taking  a  pull  at  the  wIlo 
ta^k.     "  What  is  thy  name,  my  good  friend  V^ 
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**  Murdoob  Campbell,  sir/'  answered  tbe  servant,  "  a  lackey  of  tbe  Mar- 
quis of  Argyle,  and  occasionallj  actinz  as  under-warden." 

"Then  here  is  to  thee  once  more,  Murdoch,"  said  Dalgettj,  "drinkiiif; 
to  you  bj  your  proper  name  for  tbe  better  lack  sake.  This  wine  I  take  to 
be  Galcavella.  Well,  honest  Murdoch,  I  take  it  on  me  to  sa^,  thou  de- 
servest  to  be  upper-warden,  since  thou  showest  thyself  twenty  times  bettfr 
acquainted  with  the  way  of  victualling  honest  gentlemen  that  are  undnr 
misfortune,  than  thy  principal.  Bread  and  water  ?  out  upon  him  I  It  ws«i 
enough,  Murdoch,  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  Marauis's  duneeon.  But  I 
•ee  you  would  converse  with  my  friend,  Ranald  MacEagh  here.  Ncvor 
mind  my  presence;  I'll  get  me  into  this  corner  with  the  basket,  and  I  will 
warrant  my  jaws  make  noise  enough  to  prevent  my  ears  from  hearing  you." 

Notwithstanding  this  promise,  however,  the  veteran  listened  with  all  the 
Attention  he  could  to  gather  their  discourse,  or,  as  he  described  it  himself, 
"  laid  his  ears  back  in  his  neck,  like  Gustavns,  when  he  heard  tbe  key  turn 
in  the  girnell-kist."  He  could,  therefore,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
dungeon,  easily  overhear  the  following  dialogue. 

"  Are  you  aware,  Son  of  the  Mist,"  said  the  Campbell,  "  that  yon  will 
never  leave  this  place,  excepting  for  the  gibbet  ?" 

**  Those  who  are  dearest  to  me,"  answered  MacEagh,  "  have  trode  that 
path  before  me." 

"  Then  you  would  do  nothing,"  asked  the  visiter,  "  to  shnn  following 
them?" 

The  prisoner  writhed  himself  in  his  chains  before  returning  an  answer. 

"  I  would  do  much,"  at  length  he  said ;  "  not  for  my  own  kfe,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  pledge  in  the  glen  of  Strathaven." 

*'And  what  would  vou  do  to  turn  away  the  bitterness  of  tbe  hour?" 
again  demanded  Murdoch ;  "  I  care  not  for  what  cause  ye  mean  to  shan 
it." 

"  I  would  do  what  a  man  might  do,  and  still  call  himself  a  man." 

"Do  you  call  yourself  a  man,"  said  the  interrogator,  "who  have  done  the 
deeds  of  a'  wolf  f" 

" I  do,"  answered  the  outlaw;  " I  am  a  man  like  my  forefathers — while 
wrapt  in  the  mantle  of  peace,  we  were  lambs — it  was  rent  from  us,  and  ye 
now  call  us  wolves.  Give  us  the  huts  ye  have  burned,  our  children  whom 
ye  have  murdered,  our  widows  whom  ye  have  starved — collect  from  the 
ffibbet  and  the  pole  the  mangled  carcasses  and  whitened  skulls  of  our 
kinsmen  —  bid  them  live  and  bless  us,  and  we  will  be  your  vassals  and 
brothers  —  till  then,  let  death,  and  blood,  and  mutual  wrong,  draw  a  dark 
veil  of  division  between  uh." 

You  will  then  do  nothing  for  your  liberty  7"  said  the  Campbell. 
Any  thing  —  but  call  myself  the  friend  of  your  tribe,"  answered  Mao- 
Bagh. 

"  We  scorn  the  friendship  of  banditti  and  caterans,''  retorted  Murdoch, 
"  and  would  not  stoop  to  accept  it — What  I  demand  to  know  from  you,  in 
exchange  for  your  liberty,  is,  where  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  knight 
of  Ardenvohr  is  now  to  be  found  ?" 

"That  you  may  wed  her  to  some  beggarly  kinsman  of  your  great 
master,"  said  Ranald,  "  after  the  fashion  of  the  children  of  Diarmid  I  Does 
not  the  valley  of  Glenorquhy,  to  this  very  hour,  cry  shame  on  the  violence 
offered  to  a  helpless  infant  whom  her  kinsmen  were  conveying  to  the  court 
of  the  Sovereign  ?  Were  not  her  escort  compelled  to  hide  her  beneath  a 
eauldron,  round  which  they  fought  till  not  one  remained  to  tell  the  talc? 
and  was  not  the  girl  broueht  to  this  fatal  castle,  and  afterwards  wedded  to 
the  brother  of  M'Callum  More,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  her  broad  lands?"* 

•  Soeii  a  mar,  *%  told  oftlM  heirMs  uf  tha  olan  of  CaMer.  who  wm  mado  priHwor  in  11m  imnnn-  dMcri'nd 
•ad  allorwMil^  woddod  to  Sir  Dvncu  CaroplwU,  fkvm  whkb  odkni  Um  CwnplwUi  of  Oa^^dtw  tew  U«k 
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"  And  if  the  tale  be  true/'  said  Murdoch,  "  she  had  a  preferment  heyond 
what  the  King  of  Scots  would  have  conferred  on  her.  But  this  is  far  from 
the  nurpose.  The  daughter  of  Sir  Duncan  of  Ardenvohr  is  of  our  own 
blooQ,  not  a  stranger ;  and  who  has  so  good  a  right  to  know  her  fate  as 
MK^allnm  More,  the  chief  of  her  clan  ?" 

'*  It  is  on  his  part,  then,  that  jou  demand  it  V*  said  the  outlaw.  Th* 
domestic  of  the  Marquis  assented. 

"And  you  will  practise  no  evil  against  the  maiden? — I  have  done  her 
wrone  enough  already.'^ 

**  No  evil,  upon  the  word  of  a  Christian  man,"  replied  Murdoch. 

'*  And  my  guerdon  is  to  be  life  and  liberty  7"  said  the  Child  of  the  Mist 

"  Such  is  our  paction,"  replied  the  Campbell. 

''Then  know,  that  the  cnild  whom  I  saved  out  of  compassion  at  the 
spoiling  of  her  Other's  tower  of  strength,  was  bred  as  an  adopted  daughter 
of  our  tribe,  until  we  were  worsted  at  the  pass  of  Ballenduthil,  by  the 
fiend  incarnate  and  mortal  enemy  of  our  tribe,  Allan  M'Aulay  of  the 
Bloody  hand,  and  by  the  horsemen  of  Lennox,  under  the  heir  of  M^nteith." 

'*  Fell  she  into  the  power  of  Allan  of  the  Bloody  hand,"  said  Murdoch, 
"  and  she  a  reputed  daughter  of  thy  tribe  ?  Then  her  blood  has  gilded  the 
dirk,  and  thou  hast  said  nothing  to  rescue  thine  own  forfeited  life. 

"  If  my  life  rests  on  hers,"  answered  the  outlaw,  "  it  is  secure,  for  she 
Btill  survives ;  but  it  has  a  more  insecure  reliance  —  the  frail  promise  of  a 
son  of  Diarmid." 

"  That  promise  shall  not  fail  you,"  said  the  Campbell,  "  if  you  can  assure 
me  that  she  survives,  and  where  she  is  to  be  found." 

"In  the  castle  of  Damlinvarach,"  said  Ranald  MacEagh,  "under  the 
name  of  Annot  Lyle.  I  have  often  heard  of  her  from  mv  kinsmen,  who 
have  again  approached  their  native  woods,  and  it  is  not  long  since  mine 
old  eyes  beheld  her." 

'*  You  I"  said  Murdoch,  in  astonishment,  "you,  a  chief  among  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Mist,  and  ventured  so  near  your  mortal  foe  V 

"  Son  of  Diarmid,  I  did  more,"  replied  the  outlaw ;  "  I  was  in  the  hall 
of  the  castle,  disguised  as  a  harper  from  the  wild  shores  of  Skianach.     My 

Surpose  was  to  have  plunged  my  dirk  in  the  body  of  the  M'Aulay  with  the 
iloody  hand,  before  whom  our  race  trembles,  and  to  have  taken  thereafter 
what  fate  God  should  send  me.  But  I  saw  Annot  Lyle,  even  when  my 
hand  was  on  the  hilt  of  my  dagger.  She  touched  her  clairshach*  to  a  song 
of  the  Children  of  the  Mist,  which  she  had  learned  when  her  dwelling  was 
amongst  us.  The  woods  in  which  we  had '  dwelt  pleasantly,  rustled  their 
green  leaves  in  the  song,  and  our  streams  were  there  with  the  sound  of  all 
their  waters.  My  hand  forsook  the  dagger;  the  fountains  of  mine  eyes 
were  opened,  and  the  hour  of  revenge  passed  away.  —  And  now,  Son  of 
Diarmid,  have  I  not  paid  the  ransom  of  my  head  7" 

"  Ay,"  replied  Murdoch,  **  if  your  tale  be  true ;  but  what  proof  can  you 
assign  for  it  7" 

"Bear  witness,  heayen  and  earth,"  exclaimed  the  outlaw,  " he  already 
looks  how  he  may  step  oyer  his  word  I" 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Murdoch ;  "  every  promise  shall  be  kept  to  you  when 
[  am  assured  you  have  told  me  the  truth.  —  But  I  must  speak  a  row  words 
with  your  companion  in  captivity." 

"  fftir  and  false— ever  fair  and  false,"  muttered  the  prisoner,  as  he  threw 
himself  once  more  on  the  floor  of  his  dungeon. 

Meanwhile,  Ca|>tain  Dalgetty,  who  had  attended  to  every  word  of  this 
dialogue,  was  making  his  own  remarks  on  it  in  private.  "  What  the  henker 
can  tnis  sly  fellow  have  to  say  to  me  7  I  have  no  child,  either  of  my  ovm, 
00  fiur  aa  I  know,  or  of  any  other  person,  to  tell  him  a  tale  about    fiut  let 

•Hmh. 
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him  oome  on  —  he  will  have  some  manoeuyring  ere  he  turn  the  flftnk  of  flM 
old  aoWier." 

According] J,  as  if  he  had  stood  pike  in  hand  to  defend  a  breach,  ht 
fvaitcd  with  caution,  but  without  fear,  the  commencement  of  tke  attack. 

"  You  are  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Captain  Dal^tty,"  said  Murdoch  Camp 
1>eU,  "  and  cannot  be  ignorant  of  our  old  Scottish  proverb,  gif^f,*  which 
goes  through  all  nations  and  all  services." 

**  Then  i  should  know  something  of  it,"  said  Dalgettj ;  "  for,  except  the 
Turks,  there  are  few  powers  in  Europe  whom  I  have  not  served ;  and  I 
have  sometimes  thougnt  of  taking  a  turn  either  with  Bethlem  Gfrabor,  or 
with  the  Janisaries." 

"  A  man  of  your  experience  and  unprejudiced  ideas  then,  will  under- 
stand me  at  once,"  said  Murdoch,  *'  when  I  say,  I  mean  that  ^our  freedom 
shall  depend  on  your  true  and  upright  answer  to  a  few  triflmg  questions 
respecting  the  gentlemen  you  have  left ;  their  state  of  preparation ;  the 
number  of  their  men ;  and  nature  of  their  appointments ;  ana  as  much  as 
you  chance  to  know  about  their  plan  of  operations." 

**  Just  to  satisfy  your  curiosity,"  said  Dalgetty,  *'  and  without  any  farther 
purpose  ?" 

"  r^one  in  the  world,"  replied  Murdoch;  "what  interest  should  a  poor 
devil  like  me  take  in  their  operations  V* 

'*  Make  your  interrogations,  then,"  said  the  Captain,  '*  and  I  will  answer 
them  peremptorie** 

**  How  many  Irish  may  be  on  their  march  to  join  James  Graham  the 
delinquent?" 

'*  Probably  ten  thousand,"  said  Captain  Dalgetty. 

**  Ten  thousand !"  replied  Murdoch  angrily ;  "  we  know  that  scarce  two 
thousand  landed  at  Aranamurchan." 

"  Then  you  know  more  about  them  than  I  do,"  answered  Captain  Dal- 
getty, with  great  composure.  "I  never  saw  them  mustered  yet,  or  even 
under  arms." 

"  And  how  many  men  of  the  clans  may  be  expected  ?"  demanded  Mur- 
doch. 

*'  As  many  as  they  can  make,"  replied  the  Captain. 

"You  are  answering  from  the  purpose,  sir,"  said  Murdoch;  "speak 
plainly,  will  there  be  five  thousand  men  ?" 

"  There  and  thereabouts,"  answered  Dalgetty. 

"  You  are  playing  with  your  life,  sir,  if  you  trifle  with  me,"  replied  the 
catechist ;  "  one  whistle  ox  mine,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  your  head 
hangs  on  the  drawbridge." 

"But  to  speak  candidly,  Mr.  Murdoch,"  replied  the  Captain,  "do  yon 
think  it  is  a  reasonable  thing  to  ask  me  af\;er  the  secrets  of  our  army,  and  I 
engaged  to  serve  for  the  whole  campaign?    If  I  taught  you  how  to  defeat  * 
Montrose,  what  becomes  of  my  pay,  arrears,  and  chance  of  booty  7" 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Campbell,  "  tnat  if  you  be  stubborn,  your  campaign 
shall  begin  and  end  in  a  march  to  the  block  at  the  castle-gate,  which  stands 
ready  for  such  land-laufers ;  but  if  you  answer  my  questions  faitlifully,  I 
will  receive  you  into  nry — into  the  service  of  M'Callum  More." 

"  Does  the  service  tiuord.  good  pay  ?"  said  Captain  Dalgetty. 

"  lie  will  double  yours,  if  you  will  return  to  Montrose  and  act  under  hii 
direction." 

"  I  wish  I  had  seen  you,  sir,  before  taking  on  with  him,"  said  Dalgetty^ 
appearing  to  meditate. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  can  afford  you  more  advantageous  terms  now/'  Myd 
the  Campbell ;  "  always  supposing  you  are  faithful." 

*  h  oU  EufUsli,  kameka  thet,  L  •••  mtttmlljr  aervyig  mttk  otfcar. 
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**  Faithful,  thur  is,  to  you,  and  a  tndtor  to  Montrose/'  answered  the 
Captiiin. 

"  Faithful  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  good  order/'  answered  Murdoch 
"  which  sanctifies  any  deception  you  may  employ  to  serve  it" 

"  And  the  Marauis  of  Argylo — should  I  incline  to  enter  his  service,  is  b» 
a  kind  master?"  aemanded  Dalgetty. 

"  Never  man  kinder/'  quoth  Campbell. 
And  bountiful  to  his  officers?"  pursued  the  Captain. 
The  most  open  hand  in  Scotland/'  replied  Murdoch. 
True  and  faithful  to  his  engagements  ?"  continued  Dalgetty. 

"  As  honourable  a  nobleman  as  breathes/'  said  the  clansman. 

**  I  never  heard  so  much  good  of  him  before/'  said  Dalgetty ;  "  you  must 
know  the  Marquis  well,  —  or  rather  you  must  be  the  Marquis  himself  I  -^ 
Lord  of  Argyle/'  he  added,  throwing  himself  suddenly  on  the  disguised 
nobleman,  "I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  King  Charles,  as  a  traitor.  If 
you  venture  to  call  for  assistance,  I  will  wrench  round  your  neck." 

The  attack  which  Dalgetty  made  upon  Argyle's  person  was  so  sudden 
and  unexpected,  that  he  easily  prostrated  him  on  the  floor  of  the  dungeon, 
and  held  him  down  with  one  hand,  while  his  right,  grasping  the  Marquis's 
throat,  was  ready  to  strangle  him  on  the  slightest  attempt  to  call  for  as- 
sistance. 

"  Lord  of  Argyle,"  he  said,  ''  it  is  now  my  turn  to  lay  down  the  terms 
of  capitulation.  If  you  list  to  show  me  the  private  way  by  which  you 
entered  the  dungeon,  you  shall  escape,  on  condition  of  being  my  locum 
tenens,  as  we  said  at  the  Mareschal  College,  untH  your  warder  visits  his 
prisoners.  But  if  not,  I  will  first  strangle  you  —  I  learned  the  art  from  a 
rolonian  heyduck,  who  had  been  a  slave  m  the  Ottoman  seraglio  —  and 
then  seek  out  a  mode  of  retreat" 

"  Villain  I  you  would  not  murder  me  for  my  kindness,"  murmured 
Argyle. 

**Ncit  for  your  kindness,  my  lord,"  replied  Dalgetty ;  '* but  first,  to  teach 
your  lordship  the  ju8  gentium  towards  cavaliers  who  come  to  you  under 
safe-conduct ;  and  secondly,  to  warn  you  of  the  danger  of  proposing  dis- 
honourable terms  to  any  worthy  soldado,  in  order  to  tempt  him  to  become 
false  to  a  standard  during  the  term  of  his  service." 

*'  Spare  my  life,"  said  Argyle,  "  and  I  will  do  as  you  require." 

Dalgetty  maintained  his  gripe  upon  the  Manjuis's  throat,  compressing  it 
a  little  while  he  asked  questions,  and  relaxing  it  so  far  as  to  give  him  the 
power  of  answering  them. 

*'  Where  is  the  secret  door  into  the  dungeon?"  he  demanded. 

"  Iluld  up  the  lantern  to  the  corner  on  your  right  hand,  you  will  discern 
the  iron  which  covers  the  spring,"  replied  the  Marquis. 

**  So  far  so  good. — Where  does  the  passage  lead  to  ?" 

"  To  my  private  apartment  behind  the  tapestry,"  answered  the  prostrate 
nobleman. 

"  From  thence  how  shall  I  reach  the  gateway  ?" 

"  Through  the  grand  gallery,  the  anteroom,  the  lackey's  waiting  hall,  tho 
grand  guardroom " 

"All  crowded  with  soldiers,  factionaries,  and  attendants? — that  will 
never  do  for  me,  my  lord ;  —  have  you  no  secret  passage  to  the  gate,  as  you 
have  to  your  dungeons  ?     I  have  seen  such  in  Germany." 

"  There  is  a  passage  through  the  chapel,"  said  the  Marquis, "  opening  from 
my  apartment" 

*'  And  what  is  the  pass-word  at  the  gate  ?" 

**  The  sword  of  Levi,"  replied  the  Marquis ;  "  but  if  you  will  receive  my 
pledge  of  honour,  I  will  go  with  you,  pscort  you  through  every  guard,  and 
set  you  at  full  liberty  with  a  passport." 

"  I  might  trust  you,  my  lord,  were  your  throat  not  already  black  with  the 
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grasp  jf  iny  fingers ;  —  as  it  is,  beso  los  manos  a  utted^  as  the  Spaniard  Mji. 
Yet  you  may  grant  me  a  passport; — are  there  writing  materials  in  joor 
apartment  ?" 

"  Surely ;  and  blank  passports  ready  to  be  signed.    I  will  attend  you 
there/'  said  the  Marquis,  "  instantly/' 

"It  were  too  much  honour  for  the  like  of  me/' said  Daleetty ;  "your 
lordship  shall  remain  under  charge  of  mine  honest  friend  Ranald  MacEagh 
therefore,  prithee  let  me  drag  you  within  reach  of  his  chain. — Honest 
Ranald,  you  see  how  matters  stand  with  us.  I  shall  find  the  means,  I  doubt 
not^  of  setting  yon  at  freedom.  Meantime,  do  as  you  see  me  do ;  clap  your 
hand  thus  on  the  weasand  of  this  high  and  mighty  prince,  under  his  ruff, 
and  if  he  offer  to  struggle  or  cry  out,  fail  not,  my  worthy  Ranald,  to  squoeie 
doughtily ;  and  if  it  Ss  6k2  ddiqtiium,  Ranald,  that  is,  till  .he  swoon,  there  is 
no  great  matter,  seeing  he  designed  your  gullet  and  mi/ie  to  s^U  harder 
usage." 

"If  he  offer  at  speech  or  struggle,"  said  Ranald,  " he  dies  by  my  hand.^ 

" That  is  right,  Ranald  —  very  spirited:  — A  thorough- going  fnend  that 
understands  a  hint  is  worth  a  million !" 

Thus  resigning  the  charge  of  the  Marquis  to  his  new  confederate,  Dal- 
getty  pressed  the  spring,  by  which  the  secret  door  fiew  open,  though  so  well 
were  its  hinges  polished  and  oiled,  that  it  made  not  the  slightest  noise  in 
revolving.  The  opposite  side  of  the  door  was  secured  by  very  strong  bolts 
and  bars,  beside  which  hung  one  or  two  keys,  designed  apparently  to  undo 
fetterlocks.  A  narrow  staircase,  ascending  up  through  the  thickness  of  the 
castle-wall,  landed,  as  the  Marquis  had  truly  informed  him,  behind  the 
tapestry  of  his  private  apartment.  Such  communications  were  frequent  in 
old  feudal  castles,  as  they  gave  the  lord  of  the  fortress,  like  a  second  Diony- 
sius,  the  means  of  hearing  the  conversation  of  his  prisoners,  or,  if  he 
pleased,  of  visiting  them  in  disguise,  an  experiment  which  had  terminated 
so  unpleasantly  on  the  present  occasion  for  Gillespie  Qmmach.  Having 
examined  previously  whether  there  was  any  one  m  the  apartment,  and 
finding  the  coast  clear,  the  Captain  entered,  and  hastily  possessing  himself 
of  a  blank  passport,  several  or  which  lay  on  the  table,  and  of  writing  mate- 
rials, securing,  at  the  same  time,  the  Marquis's  dagger,  and  a  silk  cord  from 
the  hangings,  he  asain  descended  into  the  cavern,  where,  listening  a  moment 
at  the  door,  he  could  hear  the  half-stifled  voice  of  the  Marquis  making  great 
proffers  to  MacEagh,  on  condition  he  would  suffer  him  to  give  on  alarm. 
"  Not  for  a  forest  of  deer — not  for  a  thousand  head  of  cattle,"  answered 
the  freebooter ;  "  not  for  all  the  lands  that  ever  called  a  son  of  Diarmid 
master,  will  I  break  the  troth  I  have  plighted  to  him  of  the  iron  garment." 

"  lie  of  the  iron  garment,"  said  Daigetty,  entering,  "  is  bounden  unto 
you,  MacEagh,  and  this  noble  lord  shall  be  bounden  also ;  but  first  he  must 
fill  up  this  passport  with  the  names  of  Major  Dugald  Dalgetty  and  his  guide, 
or  he  is  like  to  have  a  passport  to  another  world." 

The  Marquis  subscribed  and  wrote,  by  the  light  of  the  dark  lantern,  as 
the  soldier  prescribed  to  him. 

"And  now,  Ranald/'  said  Dalgetty,  "strip  thy  upper  garment — thy 
plaid  I  mean,  Ranald,  and  in  it  will  I  muffle  the  M*Callum  More,  and  make 
of  him  for  the  time,  a  Child  of  the  Mist  —  Nay,  I  must  bring  it  over  your 
head,  my  lord,  so  as  to  secure'us  against  your  mistimed  clamour —  So,  now 
be  is  sufficiently  muffled  —  hold  down  your  hands,  or,  by  Heaven,  I  will 
stab  you  to  the  heart  with  your  own  dagger! — nay,  you  shall  be  bound 
with  nothing  less  than  silk,  as  your  quality  deserves. — So,  now  he  is  secure 
till  some  one  comes  to  relieve  him.  If  he  ordered  us  a  late  dinner,  Ranald, 
he  is  like  to  be  the  sufferer;  at  what  hour,  my  good  Ranald,  did  the  jail'^r 
usually  appear  ?" 
"  Never  till  the  sun  was  beneath  the  srestern  wave,"  said  MacEa^. 
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"  Tlien,  my  friend,  we  shall  have  three  hours  good/'  said  the  cautioun 
Captain.     "  In  the  meantime  let  us  labour  for  your  liberation." 

To  examine  Ranald's  chain  was  the  nest  occupation.  It  was  undone  bj 
means  of  one  of  the  keys  which  hung  liehind  the  private  door,  probably 
deposited  there,  that  the  Marquis  mignt,  if  he  pleased,  dismiss  a  prisoner, 
or  remove  him  elsewhere  without  the  necessity  of  summoning  the  warden. 
The  outlaw  stretched  his  benumbed  arms,  and  bounded  from  the  floor  of 
the  dungeon  in  all  the  ecstacy  of  recovered  freedom. 

**  Take  the  liverv  coat  of  that  noble  prisoner,"  said  Captain  Dalgetty ; 
*'  put  it  on,  and  follow  close  at  my  heels.'' 

The  outlaw  obeyed.  They  ascended  the  private  stair,  having  first  secured 
the  door  behind  tnem,  and  thus  safely  reached  the  apartment  of  the  Mar* 
quis.* 


C^ojitir  t^i  /gnrhmtii. 


Tliia  WM  the  entry,  then.  ilieM  itaini— but  wliMlicr  after  f 
Yet  he  lliat'ii  iture  to  iieruli  un  llie  IsihI 
May  (|uil  tlie  uirety  of  rani  atui  c«mi|Rtw, 
And  trust  tlie  ofieu  aea  witluMit  a  piluC 

Tbaojdt  or  BBonfovAU. 

**LooK  out  for  the  private  way  through  the  chapel,  Ranald,"  said  the 
Captain,  "  while  I  give  a  hasty  regard  to  these  matters." 

Thus  speaking,  he  seixed  with  one  hand  a  bundle  of  Argylc's  most  private 
papers,  and  with  the  other  a  purse  of  gold,  both  of  which  lay  in  a  drawer 
of  a  rich  cabinet,  which  stood  invitingly  open.  Neither  did  no  neglect  to 
possess  himself  of  a  sword  and  pistols,  with  powder-flask  and  balls,  which 
nung  in  the  apartment.     "  Intelligence  and  booty,"  said  the  veteran,  as  he 

Eouched  the  spoils,  **  each  honourable  cavalier  should  look  to,  the  one  on 
is  general's  behalf,  and  the  other  on  his  own.  This  sword  is  an  Andrew 
Ferrara,  and  the  pistols  better  than  mine  own.  But  a  fair  exchange  is  no 
robbery.  Soldados  are  not  to  be  endangered,  and  endangered  gratuitously, 
my  Lord  of  Argyle. — But  soft,  soft,  Ranald ;  wise  Man  of  the  Mist,  whither 
ATt  thou  bound  r' 

It  was  indeed  full  time  to  stop  MacEagh's  proceedings ;  for,  not  finding 
the  private  passage  readily,  and  impatient,  it  would  seem,  of  farther  delay, 
he  had  caught  down  a  sword  and  target,  and  was  about  to  enter  the  great 
i(«illery,  wim  the  purpose,  doubtless,  of  fighting  his  way  through  all  oppo- 
sition. 

"  Hold,  while  jou  live,"  whispered  Dalgetty,  laying  hold  on  him.  **  We 
must  lie  perdue,  if  possible.  So  bar  we  Uiis  door,  that  it'  may  be  thought 
M'Callum  More  would  be  private  —  and  now  let  me  make  a  reconnoissance 
for  the  private  passace." 

By  looking  behind  the  tapestry  in  various  places,  the  Captain  at  length 
discovered  a  private  door,  and  behind  that  a  winding  passage,  terminated 
0^  another  door,  which  doubtless  entered  the  chapel.  But  what  was  his 
iisagreeable  surprise  to  hear,  on  the  other  side  of  this  second  door,  the  sono- 
rous voice  of  a  divine  in  the  act  of  preaching. 

'*  This  made  the  villain,"  he  said,  '*  recommend  this  to  us  as  a  private 
passage.    I  am  strongly  tempted  to  return  and  cut  his  throat." 

*  TlieprecariiKMatate  uf  the  feudal  nolilea  introduced  a  great  deal  uf  espioiiuKe  into  their  eastlea.  b«i 
%rfiert  Carey  nieiHMiiis  hi*  huvniir  pat  ini  the  RlcNtk  of  one  of  his  wardens  lo  olifnin  a  nunfemim  from  the 
•vuth  at  Ueurdie  BiMime.  his  priMnier.  whom  iw  caused  presently  to  be  lianf(ed  in  return  Utr  thi  Imnknesi 
•f  his  commnniRatiun.  I'he  fine  old  Iturder  ensile  of  Nawurlh  cuntairs  a  private  stai  fmna  the  aiwrtmont 
4f  the  l^onl  Williain  Howaid.  I  9  which  lie  ouuld  TBiit  tlie  duogauu,  as  m  allefed  ia  tlie  ^rsoed  ng  diaoler  te 
save  be«n  praotoed  by  the  Ma  ;ais  of  Aigyle. 
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stLUn^,  their  1<  n£  /ard-arms  pointing  to  the  wind,  and  what  hope  oonld  h« 
have  in  an  urdina/j  Highland  fishing  boat  to  escape  from  them  7  If  he 
made  the  latter  choice,  his  chance  either  of  supporting  or  coneealine  him 
self  in  those  waste  and  unknown  wildernesses,  was  in  the  highest  degree 
pre<:ariDUB.  The  town  lay  now  behind  him,  yet  what  hand  to  torn  to  fur 
safeW  he  was  unable  to  determine,  and  began  to  be  sensible,  that  in  escap- 
ing from  the  duneeon  at  Inverary,  desperate  as  the  matter  seemed,  he  had 
only  accomplished  the  easiest  part  of  a  difficult  task.  If  retaken,  his  fate 
was  now  certain ;  for  the  personal  injury  he  had  offered  to  a  man,  so  pow- 
erful and  so  vindictive,  could  be  atoned  for  only  by  instant  death.  While 
he  pondered  these  distressing  reflections,  and  looked  around  with  a  counte- 
nance which  plainly  expressed  indecision,  Ranald  Mac£agh  suddenly  asked 
him,  "  which  way  he  intended  to  journey  V 

**  And  that,  honest  comrade,"  answered  Dalgetty,  "  is  precisely  the  que^ 
tion  which  I  cannot  answer  you.  Truly  I  begin  to  hold  the  opinion,  Ranald, 
that  we  had  better  have  stuck  by  the  brown  loaf  and  water  pitcher  until 
Sir  Duncan  arrived,  who,  for  his  own  honour,  must  have  made  some  fight 
for  me." 

"  Saxon,"  answered  MacEagh,  "  do  not  reeret  having  exchanged  the  foul 
breath  of  yonder  dungeon  for  the  free  air  of  heaven.  Above  all,  repent  not 
that  you  have  served  a  Son  of  the  Mist  Put  yourself  under  my  guidanoe, 
and  I  will  warrant  your  safety  with  my  head." 

*'  Can  you  guide  me  safe  tlirough  these  mountains,  and  back  to  the  army 
of  Montrose  ?"  said  Dalsetty. 

"I  can,"  answered  MacEagh;  "there  lives  not  a  man  to  whom  the 
mountain  passes,  the  caverns,  the  glens,  the  thickets,  and  the  oorries  are 
known,  as  they  are  to  the  Children  of  the  Mist.  While  others  crawl  on 
the  level  ground,  by  the  sides  of  lakes  and  streams,  ours  a^  the  steep 
hollows  or  the  inaccessible  mountains,  the  birtliplaoe  of  the  desert  springs. 
Not  all  the  bloodhounds  of  Argyle  can  trace  the  fastnesses  through  which 
I  can  guide  you." 

'*  Say'st  thou  so,  honest  Ranald?"  replied  Dalgetty ;  "then  have  on  with 
thee ;  for  of  a  surety  I  shall  never  save  the  ship  oy  my  own  pilotage." 

The  outlaw  accordingly  led  the  way  into  the  wood,  by  which  the  castle  is 
surrounded  for  several  miles,  walking  with  so  much  despatch  as  kept  Qus- 
tavus  at  a  round  trot,  and  taking  such  a  number  of  cross  cuts  ana  turns, 
that  Captain  Dalgetty  speedily  lost  all  idea  where  he  might  be,  and  all 
knowledge  of  the  points  of  the  compass.  At  length,  the  path,  which  had 
gradually  become  more  difficult,  altogether  ended  among  thickets  and 
underwood.  The  roaring  of  a  torrent  was  heard  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  ground  became  in  some  places  broken,  in  others  boggy,  and  every 
where  unfit  for  riding. 

"  What  the  foul  fiend,"  said  Dalgetty,  "  is  to  be  done  here  ?  i  must  part 
with  Qustavus,  I  fear." 

"  Take  no  care  for  your  horse,"  said  the  outlaw ;  "  he  shall  soon  be  re- 
stored to  you." 

As  he  spoke,  he  whistled  in  a  low  tone,  and  a  lad,  half  dressed  in  tartan, 
half  naked,  having  only  his  own  shaggy  hair,  tied  with  a  thong  of  leather, 
to  protect  his  head  and  face  from  sun  and  weather,  lean,  and  half-starved 
in  aspect,  his  wild  grey  eyes  appearing  to  fill  up  ten  times  the  proportion 
usually  allotted  to  them  in  the  human  face,  crept  out,  as  a  wila  beast 
might  have  done,  from  a  thicket  of  brambles  and  briars. 

"  Give  your  horse  to  the  gillie,"  said  Ranald  MacEagh ;  "  your  life 
.lepeuds  upon  it." 

"  Och !  uch  V  exclaimed  the  despairing  veteran ;  "£heu  I  as  we  used  to 
•ay  at  Mareschal  College,  must  1  leave  Gustavus  in  sMch  grooming?" 

"  Are  you  frantic,  to  lose  time  thus  ?"  said  his  gui  Je ;  *'  do  we  stand  on 
friends'  ground,  that  you  should  part  with  your  horse  as  if  he  wero  your 
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brother?    I  telryou,  yon  shall  have  him  again;  but  if  yoa  never  aa'v  th« 
animal,  is  not  lifo  better  than  the  best  colt  ever  mare  foaled  ?" 

"And  that  is  true  too,  mine  honest  friend,"  sighed  Dalsetty;  "yet  it 
you  knew  but  the  value  of  Gustavus,  and  the  things  we  two  nave  done  and 
suffered  together — Soe,  he  turns  back  to  look  at  me  I — Be  kind  to  him,  my 
good  breechless  friend,  and  I  will  requite  you  well/'  So  saying,  and  withal 
sniffling  a  little  to  swallow  bis  grief,  he  turned  from  the  heart-rending 
spectacle  in  order  to  follow  his  guide. 

To  follow  his  guide  was  no  easy  matter,  and  soon  reauired  more  agility 
than  Captain  Dalgetty  could  master.  The  very  first  plunge  after  he  had 
parted  from  his  charger,  carried  him,  with  little  assistance  from  a  few  over- 
nanging  boughs,  or  projecting  roots  of  trees,  eight  feet  sheer  down  into  the 
course  of  a  torrent,  up  which  the  Son  of  the  Mist  led  the  way.  Huge 
stones,  over  which  they  scrambled,  —  thickets  of  thorn  and  brambles, 
through  which  they  had  to  drag  themselves,  —  rocks  which  were  to  be 
climbed  on  the  one  side  with  much  labour  and  pain,  for  the  purpose  of  an 
equally  precarious  descent  unon  the  other ;  all  these,  and  many  such  in- 
terruptions, were  surmountecl  by  the  light-footed  and  half-naked  moun- 
i^neer  with  an  ease  and  velocity  which  excited  the  surprise  and  envy  of 
Captain  Dalgetty,  who,  encumbered  by  his  head-piece,  corslet,  and  other 
armour,  not  to  mention  his  ponderous  jack-boots,  found  himself  at  length 
80  much  exhausted  b^  fatigue,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  that  he  sate 
down  Upon  a  stone  in  order  to  recover  his  breath,  while  he  explained  to 
Ranald  MacEagh  the  difference  betwixt  travelling  expeditus  and  tmpediiuSf 
as  these  two  military  phrases  were  understood  at  Mareschal  College,  Aber- 
deen. The  sole  answer  of  the  mountaineer  was  to  lay  his  hand  on  the 
soldier's  arm,  and  point  backward  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Dalgetty 
could  spv  nothing,  tor  evening  was  closing  fsist,  and  they  were  at  the  bottom 
of  a  dark  ravine.  But  at  length  he  could  distinctly  hear  at  a  distance  the 
sullen  toll  of  a  large  bell. 

"  That,"  said  he,  "  must  be  the  alarm  —  the  storm-clock,  as  the  Germans 
call  it." 

"  It  strikes  the  hour  of  your  death,"  answered  Ranald,  "  unless  you  can 
accomnany  me  a  little  farther.  For  every  toll  of  that  bell  a  brave  man  has 
yielded  up  his  soul." 

**  Truly,  Ranald,  my  trusty  friend,"  said  Dalgetty,  "  I  will  not  deny  that 
the  case  may  be  soon  my  own ;  for  1  am  so  forfouchten,  (being,  as  I  ex- 
plained to  you,  impedittu,  for  had  I  been  exfeditiis^  I  mind  not  pedestrian 
exercise  the  flourish  of  a  fife,)  that  I  think  i  had  better  ensconce  myself  in 
one  of  these  bushes,  and  even  lie  quiet  there  to  abide  what  fortune  God 
shall  send  me.  I  entreat  you,  mine  nonest  friend  Ranald,  to  shift  for  your- 
self, and  leave  me  to  my  fortune,  as  the  Lion  of  the  North,  the  immortal 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  my  never-to-be-forgotten  master,  (whom  you  must 
surely  have  heard  of,  Ranald,  though  you  may  have  heard  of  no  one  else,) 
said  to  Francis  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburgh,  when  he  was  mortally 
wounded  on  the  plains  of  Lutzen.  Neither  despair  altogether  of  my  safety, 
Ranald,  seeing  I  have  been  in  as  great  pinches  as  this  in  Germany  •— more 
•speeially,  I  remember  me,  that  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Nerlingen  —  after 
which  I  changed  serviee        " 

"  If  you  would  save  your  father's  son's  breath  to  help  his  child  out  of 
trouble,  instead  of  wasting  it  upon  the  tales  of  Seannachies,"  said  Ranald, 
who  now  grew  impatient  of  the  Captain's  loquacity,  "  or  if  your  feet  could 
travel  as  fast  as  your  tongue,  you  might  yet  lay  your  head  on  an  unbloody 
pillow  to-night." 

"Something  there  is  like  military  skill  in  that,"  replied  the  Captain, 
"  although  wantonly  and  irreverently  spoken  to  an  officer  of  rank.  But  I 
hoid  it  good  to  pardon  such  freedoms  on  a  mareh,  in  respect  of  the  Satur* 
nalia'    licence  indulged  in  such  cases  to  the  troops  of  sU  nations.     And 
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DOW,  resume  thine  office,  friend  Ranald,  in  respect  I  am  nell-breathcJ ; 
or,  to  be  more  pJain,  I  prct,  sequar,  as  we  usea  to  say  at  Mareschal  Col- 
lege." 

Comprehending  his  meaning  rather  from  nis  motions  than  his  language, 
the  Son  of  the  Mist  again  led  the  way,  with  an  unerring  precision  that 
looked  like  instinct,  through  a  variety  of  ground  the  most  difficult  and 
broken  that  could  well  be  imagined.  Draggmg  along  his  ponderous  boots, 
encumbered  with  thigh-pieces,  gauntlets,  corslet,  and  back-piece,  not  to 
mention  the  buff  jerkin  which  he  wore  under  all  these  arms,  talking  of  his 
former  exploits  the  whole  way,  though  Ranald  paid  not  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  him,  Captain  Dalgetty  contrived  to  follow  his  guide  a  considerable 
space  farther,  when  the  deep-mouthed  bayins  of  a  hound  was  heard  coming 
down  the  wind,  as  if  opening  on  the  scent  oi  its  prey. 

"  Black  hound,"  saia  Ranald,  "  whose  throat  never  boded  good  to  a  Child 
of  the  Mist,  ill  fortune  to  her  who  littered  thee!  hast  thou  already  found 
our  trace?  But  thou  art  too  late,  swart  hound  of  darkness,  and  the  deer 
has  gained  the  herd." 

So  saying,  he  whistled  very  soflly,  and  was  answered  in  a  tone  equallr 
low  from  the  top  of  a  pass,  up  which  they  had  for  some  time  been  ascendf- 
ing;  Mending  their  pace,  they  reached  the  top,  where  the  moon,  which 
bad  now  risen  bright  and  clear,  showed  to  Dalgetty  a  party  of  ten  or  twelve 
Highlanders,  and  about  as  many  women  and  children,  by  whom  Ranald 
MacEagh  was  received  with  such  transports  of  joy,  as  made  his  companion 
easilv  sensible  that  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  must  of  course  be 
Children  of  the  Mist.  The  place  which  they  occupied  well  suited  their 
name  and  habits.  It  was  a  beetling  crag,  round  which  winded  a  veiy 
narrow  and  broken  footpath,  commanded  in  various  places  by  the  position 
which  they  held. 

Ranald  spoke  anxiously  and  hastily  to  the  children  of  his  tribe,  and  the 
men  came  one  b;^  one  to  shake  hands  with  Dalj^etty,  while  the  women, 
clamorous  in  their  gratitude,  pressed  round  to  kiss  even  the  hem  of  his 
garment. 

'*  They  plight  their  faith  to  yon,"  said  Ranald  MaoEagh,  "  for  requital 
of  the  good  deed  you  have  done  to  the  tribe  this  day." 

"Enough  said,  Ranald,"  answered  the  soldier,  "enough  said -» tell  them 
[  love  not  this  shaking  of  hands — it  confuses  ranks  and  degrees  in  military 
service ;  and  as  to  kissing  of  gauntlets,  puldrons,  and  the  like,  I  remember 
that  the  immortal  Qustavus,  as  he  rode  through  the  streets  of  Nuremberg, 
being  thus  worshipped  bv  the  populace,  (being  doubtless  far  more  worthy 
of  it  than  a  poor  though  honourable  cavalier  like  myself,)  did  say  unto 
them,  in  the  way  of  rebuke,  *  If  you  idolize  me  thus  like  a  god,  who  shall 
assure  you  that  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  will  not  soon  prove  mo  to  be  a 
mortal  V — And  so  here,  I  suppose,  you  intend  to  make  a  stand  against  your 
followers,  Ranald?  —  roio  a  />iV««,  as  the  Spaniard  says  — a  very  pretty 
|osition — as  pretty  a  position  for  a  small  peloton  of  men  as  I  have  seen  in 
ifiy  service  —  no  enemy  can  come  towards  it  by  the  road  without  being  at 
the  mercy  of  cannon  and  musket.  —  But  then,  Ranald,  my  trusty  comrade, 
you  have  no  cannon,  I  dare  to  aver,  and  I  do  not  see  that  any  of  these  fel- 
lows have  muskets  either.  So  with  what  artillery  you  propose  making 
^od  the  pass,  before  you  come  to  hand  blows,  truly,  Ranald,  it  passeth  my 
lipprehension." 

"  With  the  weapons  and  with  the  courage  of  our  fathers,"  said  MacEagh ; 
and  made  the  Captain  observe,  thai  Ihe  men  of  his  party  were  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows. 

"  Bows  and  arrows  I"  exclaimed  Dnlgetty ;  "  ha  I  ha  I  ha  I  have  we  Robin 
Hood  and  Little  John  back  again  ?  Bows  and  arrows  I  why,  the  sight  has 
not  been  seen  in  civiliied  war  for  a  hundred  years.  Bows  and  arrows  i  and 
why  not  weaver'-beams,  as  in  the  days  of  Goliah?     An  I  liict  Dugald  Dal 
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gettr,  of  Drumthwacket,  should  live  to  see  men  fight  witli  bows  and  arrows  1 
—The  immortal  Gustavus  would  never  have  believed  it- — nor  WallenHtein — 
oor  Butler — nor  old  Tilly. — Well,  Ranald,  a  cat  can  have  but  its  claws  — 
since  bows  and  arrows  ane  the  word,  e'en  let  us  make  the  best  of  it  Only, 
as  I  do  not  understand  the  scope  and  range  of  such  old-fashioned  artillery, 
you  must  make  the  best  disposition  you  can  out  of  your  own  head ;  for  mp 
taking  the  command,  whilk  I  would  have  cladly  done  had  you  been  to 
fight  with  any  Christian  weapons,  is  out  of  the  question,  when  you  are  to 
combat  like  quivered  Numiaians.  I  will,  however,  play  my  part  with  my 
pistols  in  the  approaching  mellay,  in  respect  my  carabine  unhappily  re- 
mains at  Gustaviis's  saddle. — My  service  and  thanks  to  you,"  he  continued, 
addressing  a  mountaineer  who  offered  him  a  bow;  "Dugald  Dalgetty  may 
si^y  of  himself,  as  he  learned  at  Mareschal  College, 

Non  ecet  Mnuri  Jacalm,  ntiqnm  arcu, 
Nw  veueuatis  gravitla  wiRittia. 

FuK«,  pbanln; 

whilk  is  to  say—" 

Ranald  MacEagb  a  second  time  imposed  silence  on  the  talkative  com- 
mander as  before,  by  pulling  hip  sleeve,  and  pointing  down  the  pass.  The 
bay  of  the  bloodhouna  was  now  approaching  nearer  and  nearer,  and  they 
could  hear  the  voices  of  several  persons  who  accompanied  the  animal,  and 
iiallooed  to  each  other  as  they  dispersed  occasionally,  either  in  the  hurry  of 
iheir  advance,  or  in  order  to  search  more  accurately  the  thickets  as  they 
vame  along.  They  were  obviously  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  every  moment 
MacEagh,  in  the  meandme,  proposed  to  Captain  Dalgetty  to  disencumber 
himself  of  his  armour,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  the  women  should 
transport  it  to  a  place  of  sa£ty. 

**  I  crave  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Dalgetty,  "  snch  is  not  the  rale  of  our 
foreign  service ;  in  respect  I  remember  the  regiment  of  Finland  cuirassiers 
reprimanded,  and  their  kettle-drums  taken  from  them,  by  the  immortal 
Gustavus,  because  they  had  assumed  the  permission  to  march  without  their 
corslets,  and  to  leave  them  with  the  baggage.  Neither  did  they  strike  kettle* 
drums  again  at  the  head  of  that  famous  regiment  until  they  behaved  them- 
selves so  notably  at  the  field  of  Leipsic ;  a  lesson  whilk  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
any  more  than  that  exclamation  of  the  immortal  Gustavus,  *  Now  shall  I 
know  if  my  officers  love  me,  by  their  putting  on  their  armour ;  since,  if  my 
officers  are  slain,  who  shall  lead  my  soldiers  into  victory  ?'  Nevertheless, 
friend  Ranald,  this  is  without  prejudice  to  my  being  rid  of  these  somewhat 
heavy  boots,  provided  I  can  obtain  an^r  other  succ^aneum ;  for  I  presume 
not  to  say  that  my  bare  soles  are  fortified  so  as  to  endure  the  flints  and 
thorns,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  with  your  followers." 

To  rid  the  Captain  of  his  cumbrous  gruuvcs,  and  case  his  feet  in  a  pair 
of  brogues  made  out  of  deer-skin,  whicn  a  Highlander  strijpped  off  for  his 
accommodation,  was  the  work  of  a  minute,  and  D<dgetty  found  himself 
much  lightened  by  the  exchange.  He  was  in  the  act  of  recommending  to 
Ranald  MacEagh  to  send  two  or  three  of  his  followers  a  little  lower  to 
reconnoitre  the  pass,  and,  at  the  same  time,  somewhat  to  extend  his  front, 
placing  two  detached  archers  at  each  flank  by  way  of  posts  of  observation, 
when  tne  near  cry  of  the  hound  apprised  them  that  the  pursuers  were  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pass.  All  was  then  dead  silence ;  for,  loquacious  as  he 
was  on  other  occasions.  Captain  Dalgetty  knew  well  the  necessity  of  an 
ambush  keeping  itself  under  covert. 

The  moon  gleamed  on  the  broken  pathway,  and  on  the  projecting  clifis  of 
rock  round  which  it  winded,  its  light  intercepted  here  and  there  by  the 
branches  of  bushes  and  dwarf-trees,  which,  nnding  nourishment  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  in  some  places  overshadowed  the  brow  and  ledge  of 
the  precipice.  Below,  a  thick  copse-wood  lay  in  deep  and  dark  shadow 
iomewliat  resembling  the  billows  of  a  l^alf-seen  ocean.    From  tb*^  bofom  o^ 
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that  da.'knf  <}s,  and  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  precipicf ,  the  hound  was  hciird 
at  intervals,  baying  fearfully,  sounds  which  were  redoubled  by  the  echoes 
of  the  woods  and  rocks  around.  At  intervals,  these  sunk  into  deop  silence, 
interrupted  only  by  the  plashing  noise  of  a  small  runnel  of  water,  which 
partly  fell  from  the  rock,  partly  found  a  more  silent  passage  to  the  bottom 
along  its  projecting  surface.  Voices  of  men  were  also  heard  in  stifled  con- 
verse below ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  pursuers  had  not  discovered  the  narrow 
path  which  led  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  or  that,  having  discovered  it,  the 
peril  of  the  ascent,  joined  to  the  imperfect  light,  and  the  uncertainty  whether 
It  might  not  be  defended,  made  them  hesitate  to  attempt  it. 

At  length  a  shadowy  figure  was  seen,  which  raised  itself  up  from  the 
abyss  of  darkness  below,  and,  emerging  into  the  pale  moonlight,  began 
cautipusly  and  slowly  to  ascend  the  rocKv  path.  Ihe  outline  was  so  dis- 
tinctly marked,  that  Cnptain  Dalgettv  could  discover  not  only  the  person  of 
a  Highlander,  but  the  long  gun  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  and  the  plume 
of  feathers  which  decorated  his  bonnet.  **Tausend  ieifenl  that  I  should 
say  so,  and  so  like  to  be  near  my  latter  end  V*  ejaculated  the  Captain,  but 
under  his  breath,  "  what  will  become  of  us,  now  they  have  brought  mus- 
ketry to  encounter  our  archers  V 

But  just  as  the  pursuer  had  attained  a  projecting  piece  of  rock  about  half 
way  up  the  ascent^  and  pausing,  made  a  signal  for  those  who  were  still  at 
the  bottom  to  follow  h-.m,  an  arrow  whistled  from  the  bow  of  one  of  the 
Children  of  the  Mist,  f  Ad  transfixed  him  with  so  fatal  a  wound,  that,  without 
a  single  effort  to  save  himself,  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  headlong  from 
the  cliff  on  which  he  stood,  into  the  darkness  below.  The  crash  of  thr 
boughs  which  received  him,  and  the  heavy  sound  of  his  fall  from  thence  to 
the  ground,  was  followed  by  a  cry  of  horror  and  surprise,  which  burst  from 
his  followers.  The  Children  of  the  Mist,  encouraged  in  proportion  to  the 
alarm  this  first  success  had  caused  among  the  pursuers,  echoed  back  the 
clamour  with  a  loud  and  shrill  yell  of  exultation,  and,  showing  themselves 
on  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  with  wild  cries  and  vindictive  gestures,  endea- 
voured to  impress  on  their  enemies  a  sense  at  once  of  their  courage,  their 
numbers,  and  their  state  of  defence.  Even  Captain  DalgetW's  military 
prudence  did  not  prevent  his  rising  up,  and  calling  out  to  luinald,  more 
loud  than  prudence  warranted,  *^Carocco^  comrade,  as  the  Spaniard  says  I 
The  long-bow  forever !  In  m^  poor  apprehension  now,  were  you  to  order  a 
file  to  advance  and  take  position " 

"  The  Sassenach !''  cned  a  voice  from  beneath,  "  mark  the  Sassenach 
sidier  I  I  see  the  glitter  of  his  breastplate."  At  the  same  time  three  mur 
kets  were  discharged  ;  and  while  one  oall  rattled  a^inst  the  corslet  of  the 
proof,  to  the  strength  of  which  our  valiant  Captain  had  been  more  than 
once  indebted  for  his  life,  another  penetrated  the  armour  which  covered  the 
front  of  his  left  thigh,  and  stretched  him  on  the  ground.  Ranald  instantly 
seized  him  in  his  arms,  and  bore  him  back  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice^ 
while  he  dolefully  ejaculated,  "  I  always  told  the  immortal  Gustavus,  Wal- 
lenstein,  Tilly,  and  other  men  of  the  sword,  that,  in  my  poor  mind,  taslets 
ought  to  be  made  musket-proof." 

With  two  or  three  earnest  words  in  Gaelic,  MacEagh  commended  th« 
wcundod  man  to  the  charge  of  the  females,  who  were  in  the  rear  of  his 
little  party,  and  was  then  about  to  return  to  the  contest.  But  Dalgetty 
detained  him,  grasping  a  firm  hold  of  his  plaid. — "I  know  not  how  this 
matter  may  end — but  1  request  you  will  inform  Montrose,  that  I  died  like 
a  follower  of  the  immortal  Gustavus  —  and  I  pray  you,  take  heed  how  you 
quit  your  present  strength,  even  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  enemy,  if 
you  gain  any  advantage  —  and  —  and " 

Here  Dalgetty's  breath  and  e^fesight  began  to  fail  him  through  loss  of 
lilood,  and  Mac'Eagh,  availing  himself  of  this  circumstance,  extricated  from 
bjs  grasp  the  end  of  his  own  mantle,  and  substituted  that  of  a  female,  \ty 
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irhich  the  r*{  tain  held  stoutly,  thereby  securing,  as  he  conceived,  the  out- 
law's s*.tention  to  the  military  instructions  which  he  continued  to  pour  forth 
while  he  had  any  breath  to  utter  them,  though  they  became  gradually  more 
and  mure  incoherent —  "  And,  comrade,  you  will  be  sure  to  keep  your  mus 
keteers  in  advance  of  your  stand  of  pikes,  Lochaber-axes,  and^two-handea 
swords —  Stand  fast,  dragoons,  on  the  left  flank  I  where  was  If  —  Ay,  and, 
Ranald,  if  ye  be  minded  to  retreat,  leave  some  lighted  matches  burningoo 
the  branches  of  the  trees  —  it  shows  as  if  they  were  lined  with  shot  — dui 
I  forget  —  ye  have  no  mntchlocks  or  habergeons  —  only  bows  and  arrows  — 
bows  and  arrows !  ha !  ha !  ha !" 

Here  the  Captain  sunk  back  in  an  exhausted  condition,  altogether  unable 
to  resist  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous  which,  as  a  modern  man-at-armH,  he 
connected  with  the  idea  of  thene  ancient  weapons  of  war.  It  was  a  long 
time  ere  he  recovered  his  senses ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  leave  him  in 
the  oare  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Mist ;  nurses  as  kind  and  attentive,  in 
reality,  as  they  were  wild  and  uncouth  in  outward  appearance. 


^^v*<^•^w^^wwww^^^^v^^/^^^^««^/wvwv^/^A/v^^«/ 


C^a]ittr  t^t  /tfttrnt^. 


Bat  if  no  fiiithlaa  mttkm  ftam 
Tbf  true  atid  ooQi«aiit  word, 
*  ni  make  thee  fiunoas  hf  my  pen, 

Ani  f  lorioai  by  mj  sword. 

Ill  Mire  thee  io  eoeh  noble  waye 

Ae  oe'er  ww  known  before; 
1*11  deck  and  crown  thy  head  wiUi  bnya, 

And  love  thee  more  and  mora. 

MoiRMUfi  Limu. 

Wb  mast  now  leave,  with  whatever  regret,  the  valiant  Captain  Dalgetty^ 
to  recover  of  his  wounds  or  otherwise  as  fate  shall  determine,  in  order 
briefly  to  trace  the  military  operations  of  Montrose,  worthy  as  they  are  of 
a  more  important  page,  and  a  better  historian.  By  the  assistance  of  the 
chieftains  whom  we  have  commemorated,  and  more  especially  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Murravs,  Stewarts,  and  other  clans  of  Athole,  which  were  pecu- 
liarly lealous  in  the  royal  cause,  he  soon  assembled  an  army  of  two  or  three 
thousand  Highlanders,  to  whom  he  successfully  united  the  Irish  under  Col- 
kitto.  This  last  leader,  who,  to  the  great  embarrassment  of  Milton's  com- 
mentators, is  commemorated  in  one  of  that  great  poet's  sonnets,*  was 
properly  named  Alister,  or  Alexander  M'Donneli,  by  birth  a  Scottish  isles- 
man,  and  related  to  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  to  whose  patronage  he  owed  the 
command  assigned  him  in  the  Irish  troops.  In  many  respects  he  merited 
this  distinction.  He  was  brave  to  intrepidity,  and  almost  to  insensibility ; 
very  strong  and  active  in  person,  completely  master  of  his  weapons,  and 
always  ready  to  show  the  example  in  the  extremity  of  danger.  To  coun- 
terbalance these  good  qualities,  it  must  be  recorded,  that  he  was  inexpe- 


*  Milton*!  hook,  entitled  Tetrachonlon,  haa  been  ridiculed,  it  wnald  Reem,  by  the  divines  ammbled  al 

lOBoantof  the  hanlneas  of  the  title;  and  Milton  in  hia  soi 
which  the  Ciril  War  had  made  fanuliar  to  Enclish  ears  :— 


Weatminoter.  and  others,  on  aonoant  of  the  hanln«as  of  the  title ;  and  Milton  in  hia  soaiieC  retaliates  npoK. 
te  barhaitMis  ScotUah  name 


— '  why  M  It  harder,  sirs,  than  Oonloo. 
Colkitto.  or  M'Donald.  or  GallaspT 
These  rafxcd  iian.eB  to  oar  like  niontha  grow  aleek. 
That  woald  have  made  Quintiliaa  stare  and  ffasp. 

**  We  may  Boppase." aaya  Bishop  Newton,  "that  theee  were  peraons  of  note  among  the  ScoCoh  mraisiam 
wkn  were  for  pnsesinir  and  enforcing  the  Covenant :"  whereas  Hilion  only  intends  to  ridicule  the  hartaarisa 
af  Scottiah  namea  in  gencnil,  and  opoCee,  indiscriipinately.  that  of  Oillespie.  one  of  the  Apoetlee  of  theCaft 
'  I  ^  those  of  Colkit'«  and  U'DunncU,  (both  belonfinff  to  one  pefsoaj  one  of  its  bittareat  eaamiea. 
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ricn*ed  in  aiilitarj  tactics,  and  of  a  jealoas  and  presumptuous  dispositim 
which  often  lost  to  Montrose  the  fruits  of  Colkitt(»*8  gallantry.  Yet  such  i» 
ilic  predominance  of  outward  personal  qualities  in  the  eyes  of  a  wild  people, 
that  the  feats  of  strength  and  courage  shown  by  this  champion,  seem  to 
have  made  a  stronger  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  Highlanders,  thnn 
the  military  skill  and  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  groat  Marquis  of  Montrose. 
Numerous  traditions  are  still  preserved'in  the  Highland  glens  concerning 
A  lister  M'Donnell,  though  the  name  of  Montrose  is  rarely  mentioned  among 
them. 

The  point  upon  which  Montrose  finally  assembled  his  little  army,  was  in 
Strathearn,  on  the  yerge  of  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  so  as  to  menace 
the  principal  town  of  that  county. 

.His  enemies  were  not  unprepared  for  his  reception.  Argyle,  at  the  hcaa 
of  his  Highlanders,  was  doeging  the  steps  of  the  Irish  from  the  west  to  the 
east,  and  oy  force,  fear,  or  influence,  haa  collected  an  army  nearly  sufficient 
to  have  given  battle  to  Montrose.  The  Lowlands  were  also  prepared,  for 
reasons  which  we  assigned  at  the  beginning  of  this  tale.  A  body  of  six 
thousand  infantry,  and  six  or  seven  thousand  cavalry,  which  profanely 
assumed  the  title  of  Qod's  army,  had  been  hastily  assembled  from  the  shires 
of  Fife,  Angus,  Perth,  Stirling,  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  A  much 
less  force  in  former  times,  nay,  even  in  the  preceding  reign,  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  secured  the  Lowlands  against  a  more  formidable 
descent  of  Highlanders,  than  those  united  under  Montrose ;  but  times  had 
changed  strangely  within  the  last  half  century.  Before  that  period,  the 
Lowlanders  were  as  constantly  engaged  in  war  as  the  mountameers,  and 
were  incomparably  better  disciplined  and  armed.  The  favourite  Scottish 
order  of  battle  somewhat  resembled  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  Their  in- 
fantry formed  a  compact  body,  armed  with  long  spears,  impenetrable  even 
to  the  men-at-arms  oi  the  age,  though  well  armed,  and  arrayed  in  complete 
proof.  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  therefore,  that  their  ranks  could  not  be 
broken  by  the  disorderly  charge  of  Highland  infantry  armed  for  close 
combat  only,  with  swords,  and  ill-furnished  with  missile  weapons,  and 
having  no  artillery  whatever. 

This  habit  of  fight  was  in  a  great  measure  changed  by  the  introductioa 
of  muskets  into  the  Scottish  Lowland  service,  which,  not  being  as  yet  com- 
bined with  the  bayonet,  was  a  formidable  weapon  at  a  distance,  but  gave 
no  assurance  against  the  enemy  who  rushed  on  to  close  quarters.  The  pike, 
indeed,  was  not  wholly  disused  in  the  Scottish  army ;  but  it  was  no  longer 
the  favourite  weapon,  nor  was  it  relied  u^n  as  formerly  hj  those  in  whose 
hands  it  was  placed ;  insomuch  that  Daniel  Lupton,  a  tactician  of  the  day, 
has  written  a  book  expressly  upon  the  superiority  of  the  musket.  This 
change  commenced  as  early  as  the  wars  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  whose 
marches  were  made  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  pike  was  very  soon  thrown 
aside  in  his  army,  and  exchanged  for  fire-arms.  A  circumstance  which 
necessarily  accompanied  this  change,  as  well  as  the  establishment  ot  stand- 
ing armies,  whereby  war  became  a  trade,  was  the  introduction  of  a  labo- 
rious and  complicated  system  of  discipline,  combining  a  variety  of  Wufds 
of  command  with  corresponding  operations  and  manoeuvres,  the  neglect  of 
any  one  of  which  was  sure  to  throw  the  whole  into  confusion.  War,  there* 
fore,  as  practised  among  most  nations  of  Europe,  had  assumed  much  more 
than  formerly  the  character  of  a  profession  or  mystery,  to  which  previous 
practice  and  experience  were  indispensable  requisites.  Such  was  tiie  natu- 
ral consequence  of  standing  armies,  which  had  almost  every  where,  and 
particularly  in  the  long  German  wars,  superseded  what  may  be  called  the 
natural  discipline  of  the  feudal  militia. 

Tho  Scottish  Lowland  militia,  therefore,  laboured  under  a  double  disad 
vantage  when  opposed  to  Highlanders.  They  were  divested  of  the  sp^ar, 
a  weapon  which,  m  the  hands  of  their  ancestors,  had  no  jflen  r*  ni^Uea  Vhe 
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UBpetaoui  aiMiaultt  of  the  mountaineer;  and  they  were  subjected  to  a  new 
and  complicated  species  of  discipline,  well  adapted,  perhaps,  to  the  use  ol 
regular  troops,  who  could  be  rendered  completely  masters  of  it,  but  tend- 
ing only  to  confuse  the  ranks  of  citizen  soldiers,  by  whom  it  was  rareU 
pmctiscKi,  and  imperfectly  understood.  So  much  has  been  done  in  our  owe 
time  in  bringing  back  tactics  to  their  first  principles,  and  in  getting  rid  of 
the  pedantry  of  war,  that  it  is  easy  for  us  to  estimate  the  disadvantages 
ander  which  a  half-trained  militia  laboured,  who  were  taught  to  consider 
aocceas  as  depending  upon  their  exercising  with  precision  a  system  of  tao 
tics,  which  they  probably  only  so  far  comprehended  as  to  find  out  when 
they  were  wrong,  but  without  the  power  of  getting  right  again.  Neithei 
3an  it  be  denied,  that  in  the  material  points  of  military  habits  and  warlike 
flpirit,  the  Lowlanders  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  sunk  far  beneath  their 
liighland  countrymen. 

From  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  union  of  the  crowns,  the  whole  king- 
dom  of  Scotland,  Lowlands  as  well  as  Highlands,  had  been  the  constant 
scene  of  war,  foreign  and  domestic ;  and  there  was  probably  scarce  one  of 
its  hardy  inhabitants,  between  the  aee  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  who  was  not  as 
willing  in  point  of  fact,  as  he  was  literally  bound  in  law,  to  assume  arms 
at  the  first  call  of  his  liege  lord,  or  of  a  royal  proclamation.    The  law  re- 
mained the  same  in  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-five  as  a  hundred  years 
before,  but  the  race  of  those  subjected  to  it  had  been  bred  up  under  very 
different  feelings.     They  had  sat  in  quiet  under  their  vine  and  under  their 
fig-tree,  and  a  call  to  battle  involved  a  change  of  life  as  new  as  it  was  disa- 
greeable.    Such  of  them,  also,  who  lived  near  unto  the  Highlands,  were  in 
eoniinual  and  disadvantageous  contact  with  the  restless  inhabitants  of  those 
mountains,  by  whom  their  cattle  were  driven  off,  their  dwellings  plundered, 
and  their  persons  insulted,  and  who  had  acquired  over  them  that  sort  of 
Buperiority  arising  from  a  constant  system  of  aggression.    The  Lowlanders, 
who  lay  more  remote,  and  out  of  reach  of  these  depredations,  were  influ- 
enced by  the  exaggerated  reports  circulated  concerning  the  Highlanders, 
whom,  as  totally  differing  in  Ihws,  language,  and  dress,  they  were  induced 
to  regard  as  a  nation  of  savages,  equally  void  of  fear  and  of  humanity. 
These  various  prepossessions,  joined  to  the  less  warlike  habits  of  the  Low- 
landers, and  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  new  and  complicated  system 
of  discipline  for  which  they  had  exchanged  their  natural  mode  of  fighting, 
placed  them  at  gi'cat  disadvantage  when  opposed  to  the  Highlander  in  the 
field  of  battle.    The  mountaineers,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  arms  and  cour- 
age of  their  fathers,  possessed  also  their  simple  and  natural  system  of  tao- 
tics,  and  bore  down  with  the  fullest  confidence  upon  an  enemy,  to  whom 
any  thing  they  had  been  taught  of  discipline  was,  like  Saul's  armour  upon 
David,  a  hindorance  rather  than  a  help,  '*  because  they  had  not  proved  it/' 
It  was  with  such  disadvantages  on  the  one  side,  and  such  advantages  on 
the  oth^r,  to  counterbalance  the  difference  of  superior  numbers  and  the 
presence  of  artillery  and  cavalry,  that  Montrose  encountered  the  army  of 
Lord  Elcho  upon  the  field  of  Tippermuir.     The  Presbyterian  clergy  had 
not  been  wanting  in  their  efforts  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  their  followers ;  and 
one  of  them,  who  harangued  the  troops  on  the  very  day  of  battle,  hesitated 
not  to  say,  that  if  ever  God  spoke  by  his  mouth,  he  promised  them,  in  His 
name,  that  day,  a  great  and  assured  victory.     The  cavalry  and  artillery 
were  also  reckoned  sure  warrants  of  success,  as  the  novelty  of  their  attack 
had  upon  former  occasions  been  very  discouraging  to  the  Highlanders. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  an  open  heath,  and  the  ground  afforded  little 
%dvantage  to  either  party,  except  that  it  allowed  the  horse  of  the  Covenan- 
ters to  act  with  effect 

A  battle,  upon  which  so  much  depended,  was  never  more  easily  doiMded. 
The  Lowland  cavalry  made  a  show  of  charging ;  but,  whether  thrown  into 
disorder  by  the  fire  of  musketry,  or  deterred  by  a  disaffection  to  the  sej'vice 

2a 
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Baid  W  have  preyailed  among  the  gentlemen,  they  made  no  impresnon 
the  Highlanders  whatever,  and  recoiled  in  disorder  from  ranks  which  bad 
neither  bayonets  nor  pikes  to  protect  them.  Montrose  saw,  and  instantlT 
availed  himself  of  this  advantage.  He  ordered  hb  whole  army  to  charge^ 
which  they  performed  with  the  wild  and  desperate  valour  peculiar  to  moun- 
taineers. One  officer  of  the  Covenanters  alone,  trained  in  the  Italian  wars, 
made  a  desperate  defence  upon  the  right  wing.  In  every  other  point  their 
line  was  penetrated  at  the  first  onset;  and  this  advantage  once  obtiuned, 
the  Lowlanders  wore  utterly  unable  to  contend  at  close  quarters  with  their 
more  agile  and  athletic  enemies.  Many  were  slain  on  the  field,  and  such  a 
number  in  the  pursuit,  that  above  one-third  of  the  Covenanters  were  r^ 
ported  to  have  fallen  ;  in  which  number,  however,  must  be  computed  a  great 
many  fat  burgesses  who  broke  their  wind  in  the  flight,  and  thus  died  withr 
out  stroke  of  sword.* 

The  victors  obtained  possession  of  Perth,  and  obtained  considerable  soma 
of  money,  as  well  as  ample  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition.     But  those 
advantages  were  to  be  balanced  against  an  almost  insurmountable  incon- 
venience that  uniformly  attended  a  Highland  army.    The  clans  could  be 
in  no  respect  induced  to  consider  themselves  as  regular  soldiers,  or  to  act 
as  such.    Even  so  late  as  the  year  1745-6,  when  the  Chevalier  Charles  fid- 
ward,  by  way  of  making  an  example,  caused  a  soldier  to  be  shot  for  deser- 
tion, the  Highlanders,  who  composed  his  army,  were  affected  as  much  bj 
indignation  as  by  fear.    They  could  not  oonoeive  any  principle  of  justice 
upon  which  a  man's  life  could  be  taken,  for  merely  goine  home  when  it  did 
not  suit  him  to  remain  longer  with  the  army.    Such  had  been  the  uniform 
practice  of  their  fathers.    When  a  battle  was  over,  the  campaign  was,  in 
their  opinion,  ended ;  if  it  was  lost,  they  sought  safety  in  their  mountains-— 
if  won,  they  returned  there  to  secure  their  booty.    At  other  times  they  had 
their  cattle  to  look  after,  and  their  harvests  to  sow  or  reap,  without  which 
their  families  would  have  perished  for  want.    In  either  case,  there  was  an 
end  of  their  services  for  the  time;  and  though  they  were  easily  enoueh 
recalled  by  the  prospect  of  fresh  adventiupes  and  more  plunder,  yet  the 
opportunity  of  success  was,  in  the  meantime,  lost,  and  could  not  afterwards 
be  recovered.    This  circumstance  serves  to  show,,  even  if  history  had  not 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  same  fact,  that  the  Highlanders  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  make  war  with  the  view  of  permanent  conquest,  but 
only  with  the  hope  of  deriving  temporary  advantage,  or  deciding  some  im- 
mediate quarrel.    It  also  explains  the  reason  why  Montrose,  with  all  hii 
splendid  successes,  never  obtained  any  secure  or  permanent  footing  in  the 
Lowlands,  and  why  even  those  Lowland  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who 
were  inclined  to  the  royal  cause,  showed  diffidence  and  reluctance  to  join 
an  army  of  a  character  so  desultory  and  irregular,  as  might  lead  them  at 
all  times  to  apprehend  that  the  Highlanders,  securing  themselves  by  a 
retreat  to  their  mountains,  would  leave  whatever  Lowlanders  might  have 
joined  them  to  the  mercy  of  an  offended  and  predominant  enemy.     The 
same  consideration  will  also  serve  to  account  for  the  sudden  marches  which 
Montrose  was  obliged  to  undertake,  in  order  to  recruit  his  &rmy  in  the 
mountains,  and  for  the  rapid  changes  of  fortune,  by  which  we  onen  find 
him  obliged  to  retreat  from  before  those  enemies  over  whom  he  had  recently 
been  victorious.    If  there  should  be  any  who  read  these  tales  for  any  farther 
purpose  than  that  of  immediate  amusement,  they  will  find  these  remarks 
not  unworthy  of  their  recollection. 

It  was  owing  to  such  causes,  the  slackness  of  the  Lowland  loyalists  and 
the  temporary  desertion  of  his  Highland  followers,  that  Montrose  found 

*  We  chiMiM  tn  quilts  our  anthority  finr  •  fiifit  lo  •innlar :  —  **  A  great  maajr  bonreaaaa  ware  kill*<l  * 
nrcDiy-flva  househulUan  in  St.  Aodrewa  —  many  wcra  buntm  is  tM  ikbt,  aod  dM  wUkout  atri  •«  *  •• 
mt  BnUkl'M  Utters,  voL  U  pavt  92 
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hiuuelf^  even  after  the  decuire  Tictorr  of  Tippermuir,  in  no  condition  to 
fiioe  the  eocond  army  with  which  Argyle  ad?anoed  upon  him  from  the  wual* 
ward.  In  this  emergency,  supplying  by  velocity  the  want  of  strength,  ha 
moved  suddenly  from  Perth  to  l)undee,  and  beine  refused  admission  into 
that  town,  fell  northward  upon  Aberdeen,  where  he  expected  to  be  joined 
by  the  Gordons  and  other  loyalists.  But  the  zeal  of  these  gentlemen  was, 
fur  the  time,  effectuallv  bridled  by  a  large  body  of  Covenanters,  oommanded 
bv  the  Lord  Burleizh,  and  supposed  to  amount  to  three  thousand  men. 
These  Montrose  boldly  attacked  with  half  their  number.  The  battle  was 
fought  under  the  walls  of  the  citr,  and  the  resolute  valour  of  Montrose's 
fuUowers  was  again  successful  against  every  disadvantage. 

But  it  was  the  fate  of  this  great  commander  always  to  eain  the  glory,  but 
seldom  to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  repose  his 
small  army  in  Aberdeen,  ere  he  found,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Gordons 
were  likely  to  be  deterred  from  joining  him,  by  the  reasons  we  have  men- 
tioned, with  some  others  peculiar  to  their  chief,  the  Marquis  of  Huntly ;  on 
the  other  hand,  Areyle,  whose  forces  had  been  augmented  bv  those  of. 
several  Lowland  noblemen,  advanced  towards  Montrose  at  the  head  of  an 
army  much  larger  than  he  had  yet  had  to  cope  with.  These  troops  moved, 
indeed,  with  slowness,  corresponding  to  the  cautious  character  of  their  com- 
mander; but  even  that  caution  rendered  Argyle's  approach  formidable, 
Moce  his  very  a^anoe  implied,  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  irre- 
sutibly  superior. 

There  remained  one  mode  of  retreat  open  to  Montrose,  and  he  adopted  it. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  Highlands,  where  he  could  set  pursuit  at  defi- 
ance, and  where  he  was  Hure,  in  every  glen,  to  recover  those  recruits  who 
had  left  his  standard  to  deposit  their  bootv  in  their  native  fastnesses.  It 
was  thus  that  the  singular  character  of  the  army  which  Montrose  com- 
manded, while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  rendered  his  victory  in  some  degree 
nugatory,  enabled  him,  on  the  other,  under  the  most  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances, to  secure  his  retreat,  recruit  his  forces,  and  render  himself 
more  formidable  than  ever  to  the  enemy,  before  whom  he  had  lately  been 
unable  to  make  a  stand. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  threw  himself  into  Badenoch,  and  rapidly 
traversing  that  district,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  country  of  Athole,  he 
alarmed  the  Covenanters  by  successive  attacks  upon  various  unexpected 
points,  and  spread  such  general  dismay,  that  repeated  orders  were  des- 
patched bv  the  Parliament  to  Argyle,  their  commander,  to  engage,  and 
disperse  Montrose  at  all  rates. 

Thtee  commands  from  his  superiors  neither  suited  the  haughty  spirit,  nor 
the  temporising  and  cautious  policy,  of  the  nobleman  to  whom  tney  were 
addressed.  He  paid,  accordingly,  no  regard  to  them,  but  limited  his  efforts 
to  intrigues  among  Montrose's  few  Lowland  followers,  many  of  whom  had 
become  disgusted  with  the  prospect  of  a  Highland  campaign,  which  exposed 
their  persons  to  intolerable  fatigue,  and  left  their  estates  at  the  Covenanters' 
mercy.  Accordingly,  several  of  them  left  Montrose's  camp  at  this  period. 
He  was  joined,  however,  b^  a  body  of  forces  of  more  congenial  spirit,  and 
Car  better  adapted  to  the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself.  This  rein- 
forcement consisted  of  a  large  body  of  Highlanders,  whom  Colkitto,  des- 
natched  for  that  purpose,  had  levied  in  Argyleshire.  Among  the  most 
distineuished  was  John  of  Moidart,  called  the  Captain  of  Clan  Ranald, 
with  we  Stewarts  of  Appin,  the  Clan  Gregor,  the  Clan  M'Nab,  and  other 
tribes  of  inferior  distinction.  By  these  means,  Montrose's  army  was  so 
formidably  increased,  that  Argyle  cared  no  longer  to  remain  in  the  com- 
mand of  that  opposed  to  him,  out  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  threw  * 
s{)  his  commission,  under  pretence  that  his  army  was  not  supplied  with 
-oinforcements  and  provisions  in  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  have 
Icen.    From  thence  the  Marquis  returned  to  Inverarj,  there,  in  full  seoii- 
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^ity>  to  gjTem  his  feudal  Taasals,  and  patriarchal  follonrers,  and  to  repoM 
bimsclf  in  H&fety  on  the  faith  of  the  Clan  proverb  already  quoted—"  It  is  a 
fiir  cry  to  Lochow." 


f 


C^a^itrr  t^t  Siittrotji. 


Soeh  mooDUim  steep,  iuch  crafty  hi\}M, 
Hi*  anuf  oo  one  skJe  enciuM: 

11m  other  lide,  freet  irriesly  Kills 
Did  feiioe  with  fenoj  niira  awl 


Which  whea  the  Earl  aaderatood. 

He  oooiwel  craved  of  captains  alU 
Who  bade  set  forth  with  mourn  fal  mood. 
And  take  snoh  fortune  as  would  fslL 

FbosDJor  Fbld^  an  AneteiU  Aem. 

MoN?R08B  had  now  a  splendid  career  in  his  view,  provided  he  could  obtain 
the  consent  of  his  gallant,  but  desultory  troops,  and  their  independent  chief- 
tains. The  Lowlands  lay  open  before  him  without  an  army  adequate  to 
check  his  career ;  for  Artie's  followers  had  left  the  Covenanters'  host  when 
their  master  threw  up  his  commission,  and  many  other  troops,  tired  of  the 
war,  had  taken  the  same  opportunity  to  disband  themselves.  By  descend- 
ing Strath-Tay,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  convenient  passes  from  the  High- 
lands, Montrose  had  onl^  to  present  himself  in  the  Lowlands,  in  order  to 
rouse  the  slumbering  spirit  or  chivalry  and  of  loyalty  which  animated  the 
gentlemen  to  the  north  of  the  Forth.  The  possession  of  these  districts, 
with  or  without  a  victory,  would  give  him  the  command  of  a  wealthy  and 
fertile  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  would  enable  him,  by  recular  pay,  to  place 
his  army  on  a  more  permanent  footing,  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  capital, 
perhaps  from  thence  to  the  Border,  where  he  deemed  it  possible  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  yet  unsubdued  forces  of  King  Charles. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  operations  by  which  the  truest  glory  was  to  be  ao- 
quired,  and  the  most  important  success  insured  for  the  royal  cause.  Accord- 
ingly it  did  not  escape  the  ambitious  and  daring  spirit  of  nim  whose  services 
had  already  acquired  him  the  title  of  the  Great  Marquis.  But  other  mo- 
tives actuated  many  of  his  followers,  and  perhaps  were  not  without  their 
secret  and  unacknowledged  influence  upon  his  own  feelings. 

The  Western  Chiefs  in  Montrose's  army,  almost  to  a  man,  regarded  the 
Marauis  of  Argvle  as  the  most  direct  and  proper  object  of  hostilities.  Almost 
all  or  them  hSi  felt  his  power ;  almost  all,  in  withdrawing  their  fencible 
men  from  their  own  glens,  left  their  families  and  property  exposed  to  his 
vengeance ;  all,  without  exception,  were  desirous  of  diminishing  his  sove- 
reignty; and  most  of  them  lay  so  near  his  territories,  that  they  might 
reasonably  hope  to  be  gratified  by  a  share  of  his  spoil.  To  these  Chiefii  the 
possession  of  inverary  and  ito  castle  was  an  event  infinitely  more  important 
and  desirable  than  the  capture  of  Edinburgh.  The  latter  event  could  only 
afford  their  clansmen  a  little  transitory  pay  or  plunder ;  the  former  insured 
to  the  Chiefs  themselves  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future. 
Besides  these  personal  reasons,  the  leaders,  who  favoured  this  opinion, 
plausibly  ureed,  that  though,  at  his  first  descent  into  the  Lowlands,  Mon- 
'  trose  might  be  superior  to  the  enemy,  yet  every  day's  march  he  made  from 
the  hills  must  diminish  his  own  forces,  and  expose  him  to  the  accumulated 
superiority  of  any  army  which  the  Covenanters  could  collect  from  the  Low- 
land leries  and  garrisons.   On  the  other  hand,  by  crashing  Argyk  effFMstaally, 
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he  woald  not  only  permit  his  present  western  friends  to  bring  ont  that  pro* 
ix>rtion  of  their  forces  which  they  must  otherwise  leave  at  ^ome  for  protectioii 
of  their  families ;  but  farther,  he  would  draw  to  his  standard  several  tribes 
already  friendly  to  his  cause,  but  who  were  prevented  from  joining  him  by 
fear  of  M^Oallum  More. 

Tbese  arguments,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  found  something  responsive 
ill  Montrose's  own  bosom,  not  quite  consonant  with  the  general  heroism  of 
his  character.  The  houses  of  Argjle  and  Montrose  had  been,  in  former 
times,  repeatedly  opposed  to  each  other  in  war  and  in  politics,  and  the  supe- 
rior advantages  acquired  by  the  former,  had  made  them  the  subject  of  envy 
and  dislike  to  the  neighbouring  family,  who,  conscious  of  equal  desert,  had 
not  been  so  richly  rewarded.  This  was  not  all.  The  existing  heads  of  these 
rival  families  had  stood  in  the  most  marked  opposition  to  each  other  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  troubles. 

Montrose,  conscious  of  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  and  of  having  ren- 
dered great  service  to  the  Covenanters  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had 
expected  from  that  party  the  supereminence  of  council  ana  command,  which 
they  judged  it  safer  to  intrust  to  the  more  limited  faculties,  and  more  exten- 
sive power,  of  his  rival  Argyle.  The  having  awarded  this  preference,  was 
an  injuTT  which  Montrose  never  forgave  the  Covenanters ;  and  he  was  still 
less  likely  to  extend  his  pardon  to  Ar^nrle,  to  whom  he  had  been  postponed. 
He  was  therefore  stimulated  by  every  feeling  of  hatred  which  could  animate 
a  fiery  temper  in  a  fieitse  age,  to  seek  for  revenge  upon  the  enemy  of  his 
house  and  person ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  private  motites  operated 
not  a  little  upon  his  mind,  when  he  found  the  principal  part  of  his  followers 
determined  rather  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  the  territories  of 
Argyle,  than  to  take  the  far  more  decisive  step  of  descending  at  once  into 
the  Lowlands. 

Tet  whatever  temptation  Montrose  found  to  cany  into  effect  his  attack 
upon  Argyleshire,  he  could  not  easily  bring  himself  to  renounce  the  splendid 
achievement  of  a  descent  upon  the  Lowlands.  He  held  more  than  one 
council  with  the  principal  Chiefs,  combating,  perhaps,  his  own  secret  incli- 
nation as  well  as  theirs.  He  laid  before  them  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
marching  even  a  Highland  army  from  the  eastward  into  ArgylcRhire, 
through  passes  scarcely  practicable  for  shepherds  and  deerstalkers,  and  over 
mountains  with  which  even  the  clans  lying  nearest  to  them  did  not  pretend 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted.  These  difficulties  were  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  season  or  the  year,  which  was  now  advancing  towards  December,  when 
the  mountain-passes,  in  themselves  so  difficult,  might  be  expected  to  be  ren- 
dered utterly  impassable  by  snow-sturms.  These  objections  neither  satisfied 
nor  silenced  the  Chiefs,  who  insisted  upon  their  ancient  mode  of  making 
war,  by  driving  the  cattle,  which,  according  to  the  Gaelic  phrase,  *'  fed  upon 
the  grass  of  their  enemy."  The  council  was  dismissed  late  at  night,  and 
without  coming  to  any  decision,  excepting  that  the  Chiefs,  who  supported 
the  opinion  that  Argyle  should  be  invaded,  promised  to  seek  out  among 
Iheir  followers  those  who  might  be  most  capable  of  undertaking  the  office 
of  guides  upon  the  expedition. 

Montrose  had  retired  to  the  cabin  which  served  him  for  a  tent,  and 
stretched  himself  upon  a  bed  of  dry  fern,  the  only  place  of  repose  which  it 
afforded.  But  he  courted  sleep  in  vain,  for  the  visions  of  ambition  excluded 
those  of  Morpheus.  In  one  moment  be  imagined  himself  displaying  the 
royal  banner  from  the  reconquered  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  detacning  assist- 
ince  to  a  monarch  whose  crown  depended  upon'  his  success,  and  receiving 
in  requital  all  the  advantages  and  preferments  which  could  be  heaped 
upon  him  whom  a  king  delignteth  to  honour.  At  another  time  this  dream, 
splendid  as  it  was,  faded  before  the  vision  of  gratified  vengeance,  and 
personal  triumph  over  a  personal  enemy.  To  surprise  Argyle  in  his 
stronghold  of  jnverary  —  to  crush  in  him  at  on7e  the  rival  of  his  own 
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boufl*'  and  the  chief  support  of  the  Presbyterians  —  to  show  the  Cot» 
nanters  the  difference  between  the  preferred  Argyle  and  the  postponed 
Montrose,  was  a  picture  too  flattering  to  feudal  yengeance  to  be  easily 
relinquished. 

While  he  lay  thus  busied  with  contradictory  thoughts  and  feelinm,  th6 
soldier  who  stood  sentinel  upon  his  quarters  announced  to  the  Marquis  that 
two  persons  desired  to  speak  witb  his  Excellency. 

"  Their  names  7"  answered  Montrose,  "  and  the  cause  of  their  urgency  a 
such  a  late  hour  V 

On  these  points,  the  sentinel,  who  was  one  of  Colkitto's  Irishmen,  could 
afford  his  General  little  information ;  so  that  Montrose,  who  at  such  a  peiiod 
■iurst  refuse  access  to  no  one,  lest  he  might  haye  been  neglecting  some  im* 
portant  intelligence,  gaye  directions,  as  a  necessary  precaution,  to  put  the 
guard  under  arms,  and  then  prepared  to  receiye  his  untimely  yisiters.    His 

froom  of  the  chambers  had  scarce  lighted  a  pair  of  torches,  and  Montrose 
imself  had  scarce  risen  from  his  couch,  when  two  men  entered,  one  wearing 
a  Lowland  dress,  of  shamoy  leather  worn  almost  to  tatters ;  the  other  a  taU 
upright  old  Highlander,  of  a  complexion  which  might  be  termed  iron-grey, 
wasted  and  worn  by  frost  and  tempest. 

"  What  may  be  your  commands  with  me,  my  friends  V  said  the  Marquis, 
his  hand  almost  unconsciously  seeking  the  butt  of  one  of  his  pistols ;  for  the 
peiiod,  as  well  as  the  time  of  night,  warranted  suspicions  which  the  good 
mien  of  his  yisiters  was  not  by  any  means  calculated  to  remoye. 

'*  I  pray  leaye  to  congratulate  you,"  said  the  Lowlander,  "  my  most  noble 
General,  and  risht  honourable  lord,  upon  the  ercat  battles  which  you  haye 
achieyed  since  I  bad  the  fortune  to  be  detached  from  you.  It  was  a  pretty 
affair  that  tuilzie  at  Tippermuir ;  neyertheless,  if  I  might  be  permitted  to 
counsel " 

**  Before  doing  so,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  will  you  be  pleased  to  let  me  know 
who  is  so  kind  as  to  fayour  me  with  his  opinion  7" 

'*  Truly,  my  lord,"  replied  the  man,  **  I  should  haye  hoped  that  was  un- 
necessary, seeing  it  is  not  so  long  since  I  took  on  in  your  seryice,  under 
promise  of  a  commission  as  Major,  with  half  a  dollar  of  daily  pay  and  half 
a  dollar  of  arrears ;  and  I  am  to  trust  your  lordship  has  not  torgotten  my 
pay  as  well  as  my  person  ?" 

"  My  good  friend,  Major  Dalgetty,'"  said  Montrose,  who  by  this  time  per- 
fectly recollected  his  man,  **  you  must  consider  what  important  things  haye 
happened  to  put  my  friends'  faces  out  of  my  memory ;  besides  this  imperfect 
light ;  but  all  conditions  shall  be  kept. — And  what  news  from  Argyleshire, 
my  good  Major  7  We  haye  long  given  you  up  for  lost,  and  I  was  now  pre- 
paring to  take  the  most  signal  yengeance  upon  the  old  fox  who  infringed 
the  law  of  arms  in  your  person." 

"  Truly,  my  noble  lord,"  said  Dalgetty,  "  I  haye  no  desire  that  my  retom 
should  put  any  stop  to  so  proper  and  becoming  an  intention ;  yerily  it  is  in 
no  shape  in  the  Earl  of  Argyle's  fayour  or  mercy  that  I  now  stand  before 
you,  and  I  shall  be  no  intercessor  for  him.  But  my  escape  is,  under  Heayen, 
and  the  excellent  dexterity  which,  as  an  old  and  accomplished  cayalier,  I 
displayed  in  effecting  the  same, — I  say,  under  these,  it  is  owing  to  the  assist- 
ance of  this  old  Highlander,  whom  I  venture  to  recommend  to  your  lord* 
'  ship's  special  favour,  as  the  instrument  of  saving  your  lordship^  to  com* 
^mand,  Dugald  Dalgetty  of  Drumthwacket." 

'*  A  thankworthy  service,"  said  the  Marquis,  gravely,  ''  which  shall  cer- 
tainly be  requited  in  the  manner  it  deserves." 

**  Kneel  down,  Ranald,"  said  Mi^'or  Dalgetty,  (as  we  must  now  call  him,) 
**  kneel  down,  and  kiss  his  Excellency's  hand." 

The  prescribed  form  of  acknowledgment  not  being  according  to  the  castom 
of  Ranald's  country,  he  contented  himself  with  folding  his  arms  on  hi» 
bosdm,  and  making  a  low  inclination  of  his  head. 
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**  ThU  poor  man,  my  lord/'  said  Major  Da^ffetty,  oontinuine  his  speeok 
irith  a  dignified  air  of  protection  towards  Rantud  MacEagh,  "  nas  strtkinea 
all  his  slender  means  to  defend  my  person  from  mine  enemies,  althouch 
having  no  better  weapons  of  a  missile  sort  than  bows  and  arrows,  whuk 
^ur  lordship  will  hardly  belioTe." 

**  Tou  will  see  a  great  many  such  weapons  in  my  camp,"  said  Montrose, 
**  and  we  find  them  serviceable."* 

"  Serviceable,  m^  lord  I''  said  Dalgetty ;  "  I  trust  your  lordship  will  per 
nut  me  to  be  surprised  —  bows  and  arrows !  —  I  trust  you  will  forgive  my 
recommending  the  substitution  of  muskets,  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 
But  besides  defending  me,  this  honest  Highlander  also  was  at  tne  pains  of 
curing  me,  in  respect  that  I  had  got  a  touch  of  the  wars  in  my  retreat,  which 
merits  my  best  requital  in  this  special  introduction  of  him  to  your  lordship's 
notice  and  protection." 

"  What  IS  your  name,  my  friend  V*  said  Montrose,  taming  to  the  High> 
lander. 

"  It  ma;^  not  be  spoken,"  answered  the  mountaineer. 

'*  That  is  to  say,  interpreted  M<^or  Dalgetty,  *'  he  desires  to  have  his 
name  concealed,  m  respect  he  hath  in  former  days  taken  a  castle,  slain 
certain  children,  and  done  other  things,  whilk,  as  your  good  lordship  knows, 
are  often  practised  in  war  time,  but  excite  no  benevolence  towards  the  per- 
petrator in  the  friends  of  those  who  sustain  injury.  I  have  known,  in  my 
niilitarj^  experience,  many  brave  cavaliers  put  to  death  by  the  boors,  simply 
for  having  used  military  licence  upon  the  country." 

**  I  understand."  said  Montrose :  "  This  person  is  at  feud  with  some  of  our 
followers.  Let  him  retire  to  the  court  oi  guard,  and  we  will  think  of  the 
best  mode  of  protecting  him." 

"  You  hear,  Ranald,"  said  M^jor  Dalgetty,  with  an  air  of  superiority, 
"  his  Excellency  wishes  to  hold  privy  council  with  me ;  you  must  go  to  the 
court  of  ffuard.  —  He  does  not  know  where  that  is,  poor  fellow  I  —  he  is  a 
young  soldier,  for  so  old  a  man ;  I  will  put  him  under  the  charge  of  a  sen- 
tinel, and  return  to  your  lordship  incontinent"  He  did  so,  and  returned 
accordingly. 

Montrose's  first  inquiry  respected  the  embassy  to  Inverary ;  and  he  li»> 
tened  with  attention  to  Dalgetty 's  replv,  notwithstanding  the  prolixity  of  the 
Moor's  narrative.  It  required  an  efllort  from  the  Marquis  to  maintain  his 
attention ;  but  no  one  better  knew,  that  where  information  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  report  of  such  agents  as  Dalgetty,  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  suf- 
fering them  to  tell  their  story  in  their  own  way.  Accordingly  the  Marquis's 
patience  was  at  length  rewarded.  Among  other  spoils  vrhich  the  Captain 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  take,  was  a  packet  of  Argyle's  private  papers. 
These  he  consigned  to  the  hands  of  his  general ;  a  humour  of  accounting, 
however,  which  went  no  farther,  for  I  do  not  understand  that  he  made  any 
mention  of  the  purse  of  sold  which  he  had  appropriated  at  the  same  timn 
that  he  made  seiiure  of  the  papers  aforesaid.  Snatching  a  torch  from  the 
wall,  Montrose  was  in  an  instant  deeply  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  these 
documents,  in  which  it  is  probable  he  round  something  to  animate  his  pei^ 
tonal  resentment  against  his  rival  Argyle. 

"Does  he  not  fear  met"  said  he ;  ** then  he  shall  feel  me.  Will  he  fire 
my  castle  of  Murdoch?  Inverary  shall  raise  the  first  smoke.  —  0  for  a 
guide  through  the  skirts  of  Strath-Fillan  I" 

Whatever  might  be  Dalgetty 's  personal  conceit,  he  understood  his  bosi- 
ness  sufficiently  to  guess  at  Montrose's  meaning.  He  instantly  itterrupted 
his  own  prclix  narration  of  the  skirmish  which  had  token  place,  and  the 


*  In  lart,  for  the  Mliniivra  nf  •reh«>ry  it  niajr  he  stated,  niit  only  that  ina  \y  oTthe  HiKhlanOera  in  Montroae^ 
■rair  need  theae  antique  moaiilaa,  tniteven  in  EttRlniMl  the  bftw  and  quiver,  onoe  the  flory  of  the  bo>d  yeunea 
m  iMt  land  «r»/e  ooeaiionidljr  used  dnnoK  the  irrent  avil  want 
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wound  ne  had  reeeiTed  id  his  retreat,  and  began  to  speak  to  the  point  which 
h«»  saw  interested  his  general. 

"  If,"  said  he,  "  your  Excellency  wishes  to  make  an  infall  into  Argyle- 
sliire,  this  poor  man,  Ranald,  of  whom  I  told  you,  together  with  his  children 
and  companions,  know  every  pass  into  that  land,  both  leading  from  the  east 
and  from  the  north." 

"  Indeed  I"  said  Montrose ;  **  what  reason  have  you  to  believe  their  know- 
ledge so  extensive  7" 

"  80  please  your  Excellency,"  answered  Daleetty,  "  during  the  weeks  that 
I  remained  with  them  for  cure  of  my  wound,  they  were  repeatedly  obligated 
to  shift  their  quarters,  in  respect  of  Argyle's  repeated  attempts  to  repossess 
himself  of  the  person  of  an'  officer  who  was  honoured  with  your  Excellency's 
eonfidenoe;  so  that  I  had  occasion  to  admire  the  singular  dexterity  and 
knowledge  of  the  face  of  the  country  with  which  they  alternately  achieved 
iheir  retreat  and  their  advance ;  and  when,  at  length,  I  was  able  to  repair 
to  your  Excellency's  standard,  this  honest,  simple  creature,  Ranald  MacEagh, 
guided  me  by  paths  which  my  steed  Gustavus  (which  your  lordship  may  re- 
member) trod  with  perfect  safety,  so  that  I  said  to  myself,  that  where  guides, 
■pies,  or  intelligencers  were  required  in  a  Highland  campaign  in  that  western 
country,  more  expert  persons  than  he  and  his  attendants  oould  not  possibly 
be  desired." 

"  And  can  you  answer  for  this  man's  fidelity  ?"  said  Montrose ;  *'  what  is 
his  name  and  condition  7" 

**  He  is  an  outlaw  and  robber  by  profession,  something  also  of  a  homicide 
or  murderer,"  answered  Dalgetty ;  *'  and  by  name,  called  Ranald  MacEagh ; 
whilk  signifies,  Ranald,  the  Son  of  the  Mist" 

"I  should  remember  something  of  that  name,"  said  Montrose,  pausing: 
"  Did  not  these  Children  of  the  Mist  perpetrate  some  act  of  cruelty  upon 
the  M'AuIays  7" 

Major  Dalgetty  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the  murder  of  the  Forester, 
and  Montrose's  active  memory  at  once  recalled  all  the  circumstances  of  the- 
feud. 

**  It  is  most  unlucky,"  said  Montrose,  "  this  inexpiable  quarrel  between 
these  men  and  the  M^Aulays.  Allan  has  borne  himself  bravely  in  these 
wars,  and  possesses,  by  the  wild  mystery  of  his  behavior  and  language,  so 
much  influence  over  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  that  the  consequences 
of  disobliging  him  might  be  serious.  At  the  same  time,  these  men,  being 
so  capable  of  rendering  useful  service,  and  being,  as  yon  say,  Major  Daf 
getty,  perfectly  trustworthy—" 

"1  will  pledge  my  pay  and  arrears,  my  horse  and  arms,  my  head  and 
neck,  upon  their  fidelity,"  said  the  Mi^or ;  "  and  your  Excellency  knows 
that  a  soldado  could  say  no  more  for  his  own  father." 

*'  True,"  said  Montrose ;  "  but  as  this  is  a  matter  of  particular  moment^ 
I  would  willingly  know  the  grounds  of  so  positive  an  assurance." 

'*  Concisely,  then,  my  lord,"  said  the  ftiajor,  **  not  only  did  they  disdain 
«o  profit  by  a  handsome  reward  which  Argyle  did  me  the  honour  to  place 
%ip<m  this  poor  head  of  mine,  and  not  only  did  they  abstain  from  pillagins 
my  personal  property,  whilk  was  to  an  amount  that  would  have  tempted 
regular  soldiers  in  any  service  of  Europe ;  and  not  only  did  they  restore  me 
my  horse,  whilk  your  Excellency  knows  to  be  of  value,  but  I  could  not  pre- 
vail on  them  to  accept  one  stiver,  doit,  or  roaravedi  for  the  trouble  and 
expenses  of  my  sick-oed.  They  actually  refused  my  coined  money  when 
fircely  offered  —  a  tale  seldom  to  be  told  in  a  Christian  land." 

"I admit,"  said  Montrose,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  **  that  their  conduct 
towards  you  is  good  evidence  of  their  fidelity ;  but  how  to  secure  against  the 
breaking  out  ot  this  feud  ?"  lie  paused,  and  then  suddenly  added,  "  I  haa 
forgot  I  have  supped,  while  you,  M^jor,  have  been  travelling  by  moonlight," 

lie  called  to  his  attendants  to  fetch  a  stoup  of  wine  and  sorae  refi«!siA- 
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oientB.  Major  Dalgettj,  who  had  the  appetite  of  a  coikvaleBcent  returned 
from  HighUnd  quarters,  iiecdod  not  any  pressing  to  partake  of  what  was 
■ct  before  bim,  but  proceeded  to  dispatch  his  food  witn  such  alacritj,  thai 
the  Marquis,  filling  a  cup  of  wine,  and  drinking  to  his  health,  could  not 
help  remarking,  that  coarse  as  the  provisions  of  bis  camp  were,  he  wae 
afraid  Miyor  Kalgetty  had  fared  much  worse  during  his  excursion  into 
^rgrleshire. 

'*Your  Escellenc]^  may  take  your  corporal  oath  upon  that,"  said  the 
worthy  Major,  speaking  with  his  mouth  full ;  "  for  Argyle's  bread  and  water 
%re  yet  stale  and  mouldy  in  my  recollection,  and  thoush  they  did  their  best, 
yet  the  viands  that  the  Children  of  the  Mist  procured  for  me,  poor  helpless 
creatures  as  they  were,  were  so  unrefreshful  to  my  body,  that  wnen  enclosed 
in  my  armour,  whilk  I  was  fain  to  leave  behind  me  for  expedition's  sake,  I 
rattled  therein  like  the  shrivelled  kernel  in  a  nut  that  hatn  been  kept  on  to 
a  second  Uallow-e'en." 

"  You  must  take  the  due  means  to  repair  these  losses,  Migor  Dalgctty/' 

"In  troth,"  answered  the  soldier,  "  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  compass  that, 
unless  my  arrears  are  to  be  exchanged  for  present  pay ;  for  I  protest  to  your 
Excellency,  that  the  three  stone  weight  which  I  have  lost  were  simply  raised 
upon  the  regular  accountings  of  the  States  of  Holland." 

"In  that  case,"  said  the  Alarquis,  "you  are  only  reduced  to  good  march- 
ing order.  As  for  the  pay,  let  us  once  have  victory  —  victory,  Major,  and 
your  wishes,  and  all  our  wishes,  shall  be  amply  fulfilled.  Meantime,  help 
yourself  to  another  cup  of  wine." 

"  To  your  Excellency's  health,"  said  the  Major,  filling  a  cup  to  the  brim, 
to  show  the  zeal  with  which  he  drank  the  toast,  "  and  victory  over  all  our 
enemies,  and  particularly  over  Argyle !  I  hope  to  twitch  another  handful 
from  his  beara  myself.  —  I  have  had  one  pluck  at  it  already.'^ 

"  Very  true,"  answered  Montrose ;  "  but  to  return  to  these  men  of  the 
Mist.  You  understand,  Dal^etty,  that  their  presence  here,  and  the  purpose 
for  which  we  employ  them,  is  a  secret  between  you  and  me  ?" 

Delighted,  as  Montrose  had  anticipated,  with  this  mark  of  his  General's 
confidence,  the  Major  laid  his  hand  upon  his  nose,  and  nodded  intelligence. 

"  How  many  may  there  be  of  Banala's  followers  ?"  continued  the  Marquis. 

"  They  are  reduced,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  some  eight  or  ten  men,"  answered 
Major  Inilgetty,  "  and  a  few  women  and  children." 

"  Where  are  they  now  ?"  demanded  Montrose. 

"  In  a  valley,  at  three  miles'  distance,"  answered  the  soldier,  "  awaiting 
your  Excellency's  command ;  I  judged  it  not  fit  to  bring  them  to  your 
leaguer  without  your  Excellency's  orders." 

"  You  judged  very  well,"  said  Montrose  ;  "it  would  be  proper  that  they 
remain  where  they  are,  or  seek  some  distant  place  of  refuge.  I  will  -send 
them  money,  though  it  is  a  scarce  article  with  me  at  present." 

"  It  is  quite  unnecessary,"  said  Major  Dalgetty :  "  your  Excellency  has 
only  to  hint  that  the  M'Aulays  are  going  in  tbat  direction,  and  my  friends 
of  the  Mist  will  instantly  make  volteface,  and  go  to  the  right  about." 

"  That  were  scarce  courteous,"  said  the  Marquis.  "  Better  send  them  a 
few  dollars  to  purchase  them  some  cattle  for  the  support  of  the  women  and 
children." 

"  They  know  to  come  by  their  cattle  at  a  far  cheaper  rate,"  said  the  Major ; 
•*  but  let  it  be  as  your  Excellency  wills." 

"  Let  Ranald  MacEagh,"  said  Montrose,  "  select  one  or  two  of  his  fol- 
lowers, men  whom  he  can  trust,  and  who  are  capable  of  keeping  their  own 
secret  and  ours :  these,  with  their  chief  for  scout-master  general,  shall  serve 
for  our  guides.  Let  them  be  at  my  tent  to-morrow  at  daybreak,  and  see, 
S  possible,  that  they  neither  guess  my  purpose,  nor  hold  any  communication 
with  each  other  in  private.  —  This  old  man.  has  he  any  children  ?" 

''  They  have  been  kille<f  >r  banged,"  answered  the  Major,  "  to  the  numb^^ 
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jf  H  fnand  dosen,  as  I  l>elie¥e  —  but  he  hath  left  one  rrandchild,  a 
and  hopeful  youth,  whom  I  have  noted  to  be  never  without  a  pebble  in  his 
plaid-nook,  to  fling  at  whatsoever  might  come  in  his  way ;  being  a  symbol, 
that>  like  David,  who  was  accustomed  to  sling  smooth  stones  taken  from  the 
brook,  he  may  afterwards  prove  an  adventurous  warrior." 

"  That  boy.  Major  Dalgetty,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  I  will  have  to  attend 
upon  my  own  person.  I  presume  he  will  have  sense  enough  to  keep  his 
name  secret  V* 

*'  Your  Excellency  need  not  fear  that,"  answered  Dalgetiy ;  "  these  High- 
land imps,  from  the  moment  they  chip  the  shell " 

*'  Well,"  interrupted  Montrose,  "  tnat  boy  shall  be  pledge  for  the  fidelity 
of  his  parent,  and  if  he  prove  faithful,  the  child's  preferment  shall  be  his 
reward.  —  And  now,  Major  Dalgetty,  I  will  license  your  departure  for  the 
night;  to-morrow  you  will  introduce  this  MacEagh,  under  any  name  or 
character  he  may  please  to  assume.  I  presume  his  profession  has  rendered 
bini  sufficiently  expert  in  all  sort  of  disguises ;  or  we  may  admit  John  of 
Moidart  into  our  schemes,  who  has  sense,  practicability,  and  intelligence, 
and  will  probably  allow  this  man  for  a  time  to  be  disguised  as  one  of  hie 
followers.  For  you.  Major,  my  groom  of  the  chambers  will  be  your  quarter- 
master for  this  evening." 

Major  Dalsetty  took  his  leave  with  a  joyful  heart,  greatly  elated  with  the 
reception  he  naa  met  with,  and  much  pleased  with  the  personal  manners 
of  his  new  General,  which,  as  he  explained  at  great  length  to  Ranald  Mao- 
Eagh,  reminded  him  in  many  respects  of  the  demeanour  of  the  immortal 
Qustavus  Adolphus,  the  Lion  of  tne  North,  and  Bulwark  of  the  Protestant 
Fiuth. 


AnnAnMAMAMM^VW^V«^^^^^V«^^«WW« 


Ciio]ihr  tilt  &nnUni^. 

Th*  march  begins  in  militBrjr  state, 

And  nations  oo  liis  eyes  suspended  wait; 

Stern  famine  guards  ttie  solitary  coast. 

And  winter  banleadea  the  mdms  of  frost, 

Ito  copies,'— DOT  want,  nor  cold,  his  ooarsa  del^j. 

Vaiott  Of  IIuMAir  Wi 

By  break  of  day  Montrose  received  in  his  cabin  old  MacEagh,  and 
questioned  him  long  and  particularly  as  to  the  means  of  approaching  the 
country  of  Argyle.  lie  made  a  note  of  his  answers,  which  ho  compared 
with  those  of  two  of  his  followers,  whom  he  introduced  as  the  most  prudent 
and  experienced.  He  found  them  to  correspond  in  all  respects ;  but,  still 
unsatisfied  where  precaution  was  so  necessary,  the  Marquis  compared  the 
information  he  had  received  with  that  he  was  able  to  collect  from  the 
Chiefs  who  lay  most  near  to  the  destined  scene  of  invasion,  and  being  in  all 
respects  satisfied  of  its  accuracy,  he  resolved  to  proceed  in  full  reliance 
upon  it. 

In  one  point  Montrose  changed  his  mind.  Having  judeed  it  unfit  to  take 
the  boy  Kenneth  into  his  own  service,  lest,  in  case  of  his  birth  being  dis- 
covered, it  should  be  resented  as  an  offence  hj  the  numerous  clans  who 
entertained  a  feudal  enmity  to  this  devoted  family,  he  requested  the  Mi  jor 
to  take  him  in  attendance  upon  himself;  and  as  he  accompanied  this  request 
with  a  handsome  douceur^  under  pretence  of  clothing  and  equipping  the 
lad,  this  change  was  agreeable  to  all  parties. 

It  was  about  breakfast-time,  when  Mfgor  Dalget^,  being  dismissed  by 
Montrose,  went  in  quest  of  his  old  acquaintances,  Lord  Menteith  and  tW 
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M'Aolays  to  whom  he  longed  to  commanicate  his  own  adven tares  as  well 
•8  to  learn  from  them  the  particulars  of  the  campaign.  It  may  be  imagined 
be  was  receiTed  with  great  elee  by  men  to  whom  the  late  uniformity  of 
their  military  life  had  rendered  any  change  of  society  an  interesting 
BO?elty.  Allan  M'Aulay  alone  seemed  to  recoil  from  his  former  acquaint- 
ance, although,  when  challenged  by  his  brother,  he  could  render  no  otiier 
reason  than  a  reluctance  to  be  familiar  with  one  who  had  been  so  lateW  in 
the  company  of  Argyle,  and  other  enemies.  Major  Dalgetty  was  a  little 
alarmed  by  this  sort  of  instinctive  consciousness  which  Allan  seemed  to 
entertain  respecting  the  society  he  had  been  lately  keeping ;  he  was  scon 
satisfied,  however,  that  the  perceptions  of  the  seer  in  this  particulai  were 
not  infallible. 

As  Ranald  MacEagh  was  to  be  placed  under  Major  Balgetty's  protection 
and  superintendence,  it  was  necessary  he  should  present  him  to  those  per- 
sons with  whom  he  was  most  likely  to  associate.  The  dress  of  the  old  man 
had,  in  the  meantime,  been  chanced  from  the  tartan  of  his  clan  to  a  sort 
of  clothing  peculiar  to  the  men  of  the  distant  Isles,  resembling  a  waistcoat 
with  sleeves,  and  a  petticoat,  all  made  in  one  piece.  This  dress  was  laced 
from  top  to  bottom  in  front,  and  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  called 
Polonaise,  still  worn  by  children  in  Scotland  of  the  lower  rank.  The  tartan 
hose  and  bonnet  completed  the  dress  which  old  men  of  the  last  century 
remembered  well  to  have  seen  worn  by  the  distant  Islesmen  who  came  to 
the  Earl  of  Mar's  standard  in  the  year  1715. 

Major  Dalgetty,  keeping  his  eye  on  Allan  as  he  spoke,  introduced  Ranald 
MacEagh  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Ranald  Macuillihuron  in  Benbecula, 
who  had  escaped  with  him  out  of  Argyle's  prison.  He  recommended  him 
as  a  person  sVilful  in  the  arts  of  the  harper  and  the  senachie,  and  by  no 
means  contemptible  in  the  quality  of  a  second-sighted  person,  or  seer. 
While  making  this  exposition,  Major  Dalgetty  stammered  and  hesitated  in 
a  way  so  unlike  the  usual  glib  forwardness  of  his  manner,  that  he  could 
not  have  failed  to  have  given  suspicion  to  Allan  M'Aulay,  had  not  that  per- 
son's whole  attention  been  engaged  in  steadily  perusing  the  features  of  the 
person  thus  introduced  to  him.  This  steadv  gaze  so  much  embarrassed 
Kanald  MacEagh,  that  his  hand  was  bennning  to  sink  down  towards  his 
dagger,  in  expectation  of  a  hostile  assault,  when  Allan,  suddenly  crossing 
the  floor  of  the  hut,  extended  his  hand  to  him  in  the  way  of  friendly  greet- 
ing. They  sat  down  side  by  side,  and  conversed  in  a  low  mysterious  tone 
of  voice.  Menteith  and  An^us  M'Aulay  were  not  surprised  at  this,  for 
there  prevailed  among  the  Highlanders  who  pretended  to  the  second-sight 
a  sort  of  freemasonry,  which  generally  induced  them,  upon  meeting,  tc 
hold  communication  with  each  other  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  theit 
visionary  experiences. 

**  Does  the  sight  come  gloomy  upon  your  spirits?"  said  Allan  to  his  new 
acquaintance. 

"  As  dark  as  the  shadow  upon  the  moon,"  replied  Ranald,  "  when  she  is 
darkened  in  her  midcourse  in  heaven,  and  propheto  foretell  of  evil  times." 

**Come  hither,"  said  Allan,  "come  more  this  way,  I  would  converse 
with  you  apart;  for  men  say  that  in  your  distant  islands  the  sight  is 
poured  forth  with  more  clearness  and  power  than  upon  us,  who  dwell  near 
the  Sassenach." 

While  they  were  plunj^d  into  their  mystic  conference,  the  two  English 
eavaliers  entered  the  cabin  in  the  highest  possible  spirite,  and  announced 
to  Angus  M'Aulay  that  orders  had  been  issued  that  all  should  hold  them« 
selves  in  readiness  for  an  immediate  march  to  the  westward.  Having  deli* 
vered  themselves  of  their  news  with  much  glee,  they  paid  their  compli* 
mente  to  their  old  acquaintance.  Major  D&Tgetty,  whom  they  instantly 
tecoenized,  and  inquired  after  the  health  of  his  charge,  Qustavus. 

'*  I  humbly  thank  you,  gentlemen,"  answered  the  soldier :  "  Qustavus  is 
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wei!,  though,  like  bis  master,  somewhat  barer  on  the  riba  Uian  when  70  a 
offered  to  relieve  me  of  him  at  Darlinvarach ;  and  let  me  assure  you,  that 
before  you  have  made  one  or  two  of  those  marches  which  you  seem  to 
contemplate  with  so  much  satisfaction  in  prospect,  you  w^ill  leave,  my  good 
knights,  some  of  your  English  beef,  and  probably  an  English  horse  or  two, 
behind  you." 

Both  exclaimed  that  they  cared  very  little  what  they  found  or  what  they 
left,  provided  the  scene  changed  from  doffging  up  and  down  Angus  and 
Aberdeenshire,  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy  who  would  neither  fight  nor  run 
away. 

"If  such  le  the  case,"  said  Angus  M'Auliur,  "  I  must  giv€t  orders  to  my 
followers,  and  make  provision  too  for  the  sa&  conveyance  of  Annot  Lyle , 
for  an  advance  into  M*Callum  More's  country  will  be  a  farther  and  fouler 
road  than  these  pinks  of  Cumbrian  knighthood  are  aware  of."  So  saying, 
Le  lefl  the  cabin. 

"  Annot  Lyle  I"  repeated  Daleetty,  *'  is  she  following  the  campaign  7" 

'Surely,"  replied  Sir  Giles  Musgrave,  his  eye  glancing  slighuy  from 
L(}rd  Menteith  to  Allan  M'Aulay ;  "  we  could  neither  march  nor  fight,  ad- 
vance nor  retreat,  without  the  influence  of  the  Princess  of  Harps." 

**  The  princess  of  Broadswords  and  Targets,  I  say,"  answered  his  com- 
panion ;  "  for  the  Lady  of  Montrose  herself  could  not  be  more  courteously 
waited  upon ;  she  has  four  Highland  maidens,  and  as  many  bare-legged 
gillies  to  wait  upon  her  orders." 

"  And  what  would  you  have,  gentlemen  ?"  said  Allan,  turning  suddenly 
from  the  Highlander  with  whom  he  was  in  conversation ;  "  would  you 
yourselves  have  left  an  innocent  female,  the  companion  of  vour  infancy,  to 
die  by  violence,  or  perish  bv  famine  ?  There  is  not,  by  this  time,  a  roof 
upon  the  habitation  of  my  fathers  —  our  crops  have  been  destroyed,  and 
our  cattle  have  been  driven  —  and  you,  gentlemen,  have  to  bless  God,  that, 
coming  from  a  milder  and  more  civilized  country,  you  expose  only  your 
own  lives  in  this  remorseless  war,  without  apprehension  that  your  enemies 
will  visit  with  their  vengeance  the  defenceless  pledges  you  may  have  left 
behind  you." 

The  Englishmen  cordially  agreed  that  they  had  the  superiority  in  this 
respect ;  and  the  company,  now  dispersing,  went  each  to  his  several  charge 
or  occupation. 

Allan  lingered  a  moment  behind,  still  questioning  the  reluctant  Ranald 
MacEagh  upon  a  point  in  his  supposed  visions,  by  which  he  was  greatly 
perplexed.  "  Repeatedly,"  he  said,  **  have  I  had  the  sight  of  a  Gael,  who 
seemed  to  plunge  his  weapon  into  the  body  of  Menteith,  — -  of  that  young 
nobleman  in  the  scarlet  laced  cloak,  who  has  just  now  left  the  bothv.  But 
by  no  effort,  though  I  have  gazed  till  my  eyes  were  almost  fixed  in  their 
sockets,  can  I  discover  the  face  of  this  Highlander,  or  even  conjecture  who 
he  may  be,  although  his  person  and  air  seem  familiar  to  me."* 

*  k  Nfierics  of  npfmritioii,  niiiiilnr  U>  what  tlip  Girniniis  call  n  Double-Gnn^r,  wns  beiiered  in  bjr  the  Citric 
trilxw,  mihI  Ik  atill  ounstidAreil  iim  on  eiiihleiii  uf  niMfurtiiiie  or  tlenih.  Mr.  Kirke.  (tee  Not«  tn  Ruh  Rtiy,  Vul  MI. 
p.  2(12.)  IU«>  niiiiiHtrr  u(  Alierfi»il.  wlin  will  no  doubt  be  able  lo  tell  us  niure  uf  Ute  matter  elinuld  lie  e>'er  OL>nfe 
beck  fnini  Fuiry-lniul,  Kivm  uk  llie  fiillnwinc  :— 

*'  OtntHi  iiieii  uf  that  exalted  Kiglit,  etilier  hf  art  or  lurture,  have  told  me  tliey  have  aeeti  at  theae  meetina*  a 
d<iubl<<  iiiiin.  or  ilitt  Klinfie  of  wiiiii^  man  in  Iwo  plnrnK.  ilnil  is.  a  KMiiertemuienii  and  a  vubirrranf^Mn  iiilia!iit.tnt 
^rfertly  rvwinbliiiv  one  lUHitlier  in  all  (Miintu,  whom  he,  notwirlndandinr.  could  easdy  distinKuikh  uue  f.om 
anollier  by  iM»me  Hecrel  lokenn  and  <>|ieriithHi!<.und  mi  xo  KfieHk  to  the  niun  his  neighbour  and  fumtbar.  |ianinj$ 
by  tite  npiwHuon  or  nBtemblnnri*  of  hnn.  1'liey  avtMirh  ihut  every  element  and  difr<'n>nt  stale  uf  lieinjr  have 
•idninlti  rKHriuMnic  tliime  of  aiMitlier  element,  as  Umre  lie  fiKliea  at  aea  nwemlilinir  Monks  of  late  orth'r  in  all 
tlieir  iKMHlii  hihI  drnjwji,  wi  its  the  Komiin  inviMilion  of  KiHid  and  tNid  daemons  and  i(uardian  anvebi  panicnhiriy 
amiatml,  is  callml  liy  them  ;ine  ixiMiRint  miMtake.  Mririneini;  only  from  this  orifrinnll.  They  call  this  reHpx  man 
B  Co- Walker,  ftvHry  way  like  th«  man.  as  a  twin-bruCber  and  comiNtniftn  haaninnr  him  as  his  aliadow.  as  ia 
Unit  seen  hihI  knifwn  anione  men  resemblinR  th«  oriviiiMll.  Is»tli  brfure  and  after  the  oririnnll  iv  drad.and  was 
also  oHen  Mreu  of  ohl  to  enter  a  boua,  by  which  the  )M«<>|)|e  knew  thnt  the  pertttm  of  that  liknes  wa^  to  visit 
them  within  a  few  dnVH  TliiM  mpy,  e«'JHt,  or  liviiw  ptciure.  eoes  at  last  to  his  own  herd.  It  arrompenied 
that  persiNi  so  hmc  aiid  fre«|iif«iitly  (nr  ends  best  known  to  its  selve,  whether  to  guanl  him  fmm  li.e  serret 
■MMalts  of  wKiie  uf  its  own  folks,  ur  «Mily  aa  uu  s|iurtfull  ape  tu  ouanterfeit  all  his  actiMis.**~KiRicK  a  Sktm 
Commtinweatlk,  \t  J. 

'lite  two  foHowlns  apparitiow>.  nBaembliiiK  the  vision  of  Allan  Rf  Aulay  in  the  text,  oocar  in  TiieoohMttf 
lusula.ia#.  (ft«v.  Mr.  Fraser'a  Treatise  cni  the  Hocm*  i  Siirht.  Reveiatiom  z.  nail  zvii  > 
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Have  you  reyereed  your  own  plaid/'  said  Ranald,  '*  according  to  the 
role  of  the  experienced  oeere  in  such  case?'' 

**  I  have,"  abswered  Alhin,  speaking  low,  and  shuddering  as  if  with  in* 
temal  agony. 

'*  And  in  v^hat  guise  did  the  phantom  then  appear  to  you  T"  said  Ranald. 

"  With  his  pLaid  also  reversed,"  answered  Allan,  in  the  same  low  and 
convulsed  tone. 

"  Then  be  assured,"  said  Ranald,  "  that  your  own  hand,  and  none  other 
will  do  the  deed  of  which  you  have  witnessed  the  shadow." 

"  So  has  my  anxious  soul  a  hundred  times  surmised,"  replied  Allan. 
**  But  it  is  impossible !  Were  I  to  read  the  record  in  the  eternal  book  of 
fate,  I  would  declare  it  impossible — we  are  bound  by  the  ties  of  blood,  and 
by  a  hundred  times  more  intimate  —  we  have  stood  side  by  side  in  battle, 
and  our  swords  have  reeked  with  the  blood  of  the  same  enemies  —  it  is  im- 
POSSIBLE  I  should  harm  him  I" 

'*  That  you  will  do  so,"  answered  Ranald,  "  is  certain,  though  the  cause 
be  hid  in  the  darkness  of  futurity.  You  say,"  he  continued,  suppressing 
his  own  emotions  with  difficulty,  "  that  side  by  side  you  have  pursued  your 
prey  like  bloodhounds  —  have  you  never  seen  bloodhounds  turn  their  fangs 
against  each  other,  and  fight  over  the  body  of  a  throttled  deer  ?" 

"  It  is  false !"  said  M'Aulay,  starting  up,  "  these  are  not  the  forebodings 
of  fate,  but  the  temptation  of  some  evil  spirit  from  the  bottomless  pit !" 
So  saying,  he  strode  out  of  the  cabin. 

**  Thou  hast  it,"  said  the  Son  of  the  Mist,  looking  afler  him  with  an  air 
of  exultation ;  **  the  barbed  arrow  is  in  thy  side  I  Spirits  of  the  slaugh- 
tered, rejoice  I  soon  shall  your  murderers'  swords  be  dyed  in  each  other's 
Wood." 

On  the  succeeding  morning  all  was  prepared,  and  Montrose  advanced  b^ 
rapid  marches  up  the  river  Tay,  and  poured  his  desultory  forces  into  the 
romantic  vale  around  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  lies  at  the  head  of 
that  river.  The  inhabitants  were  Campbells,  not  indeed  the  vassals  of 
Argyle,  but  of  the  allied  and  kindred  house  of  Glenorchy,  which  now  bears 
the  name  uf  Breadalbane.  Being  taken  by  surprise,  they  were  totally  un- 
prepared for  resistance,  and  were  compelled  to  oe  passive  witnesses  of  the 
ravages  which  took  place  amon^  their  nocks  and  herds.  Advancing  in  this 
manner  to  the  vale  of  Loch  Dochart,  and  laying  waste  the  country  around 
him,  Montrose  reached  the  most  difficult  point  of  his  enterprise. 

To  a  modern  army,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  good  military  road 
which  now  leads  up  by  Toinednim  to  the  head  of  Loch  Awe,  the  passage 
of  these  extensive  wilds  would  seem  a  task  of  some  difficulty.  But  at  this 
period,  and  for  long  afterwards,  there  was  no  road  or  path  woatsoever ;  and 
to  add  to  the  difficulty,  the  mountains  were  already  covered  with  snow.  It 
was  a  sublime  scene  to  look  up  to  them,  piled  in  great  masses,  one  upon 
another,  the  front  rank  of  dazzling  whiteness,  while  those  which  arose  be- 

"  Barbara  Macpheraoo.  relid  of  the  deceaapd  Mr.  Alexander  MacLeod,  late  minister  of  St.  Ktlda,  infnnixid 
■e  the  natiren  uf  that  ialaiid  hnd  particular  kind  of  second  si^rdt.  which  is  alway*  a  forerunner  (if  iheir 
anyraachinir  end.  Siime  monlba  tietore  they  sicken,  thar  are  haunted  with  an  appariiiun  re»euiblin«  thcin-" 
•aiTe»  in  all  rvKpecis  ar  to  their  person,  features,  or  clotnifii^.  'I'hiK  itmtfce.  seeniiiiKiy  animated.  WHlks  wiib 
Uwin  in  the  field  in  brtiad  daylight ;  and  if  they  are  employed  in  delvuig,  harruwin^,  seed-sowina.  or  sny 
oilier  oor.iipstion,  they  are  at  tlte  same  time  mimicked  by  this  ahiwtly  riaitant.  My  mformer  added  farther, 
that  havina  viHiied  a  sick  pervon  of  llie  inhabitants,  »iie  had  the  canoaity  to  inquire  of  hini.  if  at  any  iira«  he 
ImiI  seen  anv  resemblance  of  himself  aa  above  deacrilied ;  he  answered  in  the  afRrmative.  and  told  her,  thai 
til  nialie  fanlier  tnal,  as  he  was  gmtiK  out  of  his  houne  of  a  muruinr,  he  put  on  straw-mpe  loirtens  insiead 
«f  thoac  he  formerly  used,  and  having:  (rone  tn  the  fields,  bis  other  self  appeared  in  such  irMrters.  The  con. 
r  vsnai  waa,  the  aide  man  diad  of  that  ailmeot,  and  she  no  loii|rar  questioned  the  truth  of  those  remarkable 
prensi^n*." 

**  Mwrimret  MacLeod,  an  honest  woman  advanced  hi  years,  informed  roe.  that  when  she  waa  a  yoang  woman 
m  tlie  (umilyof  Ghshorniah,  a  dairy  maid,  whodnily  uaed  to  herd  ihe  calves  in  a  psrk  cluae  to  the  house, 
vbennred.  at  different  timefi,  a  woman  rrsemblmt;  herself  in  shape  and  attire,  walking  solitarily  at  no  great 
JnUnrefrom  h«<r.  and  heinft  surprised  at  the  apparition,  to  make  further  trial,  she  pnt  the  Imck  part  of  he: 
Opm^r  garment  foremost,  and  anon  the  phantom  waa  dressed  in  the  SMme  manner,  which  made  her  uiieusy, 
kelievinir  it  portrnded  winte  fatal  conaequenre  to  herneif  In  a  short  time  thereafter  ahe  was  seized  with  a 
%Ter,  which  brought  her  to  her  end,  and  before  her  sickness  «nd  on  her  death-bed,  declared  the  aeixind 
^t  to  aeTeral.'* 

2b 
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hind  \lieiii  o&ught  a  rosy  tint  from  the  setting  of  a  clear  wintry  sun. 
Cruachan,  superior  in  magnitude,  and  seeming  the  Yery  citadel  of  the 
(•enius  of  the  region,  rose  high  above  the  others,  showing  his  glimmering 
and  scathed  peak  to  the  distance  of  many  miles. 

The  followers  of  Montrose  were  men  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  sublime 
yet  terrible  prospect  before  them.  Many  of  them  were  of  that  ancient  raoe 
of  Highlanders,  who  not  only  willingly  made  their  couch  in  the  snow,  but 
considered  it  as  effeminate  luxury  to  use  a  snowball  for  a  pillow.  Plunder 
and  revenge  lay  beyond  the  frozen  mountains  which  they  beheld,  and  they 
did  not  permit  themselves  to  be  daunted  by  the  difficulty  of  traversing 
them.  Moritrose  did  not  allow  their  spirits  time  to  subside.  He  ordered 
the  pipes  to  play  in  the  van  the  ancient  pibroch  entitled,  "  Hoggil  nam  bo** 
Ac.  (that  is,  We  come  through  snow-drift  to  drive  the  prey ;)  the  shrilling 
sounds  of  which  had  often  struck  the  vales  of  the  Lennox  with  terror.* 
The  troops  advanced  with  the  nimble  alacrity  of  mountaineers,  and  were 
soon  involved  in  the  dangerous  pass,  through  which  Ranald  acted  as  their 
guide,  going  before  them  with  a  select  party,  to  track  out  the  way. 

The  power  of  man  at  no  time  appears  more  contemptible  than  when  it  ia 
placed  in  contrast  with  scenes  of  natural  terror  ana  dignity.  The  victo- 
rious army  of  Montrose,  whose  exploits  had  struck  terror  into  all  Scotland, 
when  ascending  up  this  terrific  pass,  seemed  a  contomptible  handful  of 
stragglers,  in  the  act  of  being  devoured  by  the  jaws  of  the  mountain,  which 
appeared  ready  to  close  upon  them.  Even  Montrose  half  repented  the 
boldness  of  his  attempt,  as  he  looked  down  from  the  summit  of  the  first 
eminence  which  he  attauned,  upon  the  scattered  condition  of  his  small  army. 
The  difficulty  of  getting  forward  was  so  great,  that  considerable  gaps  began 
to  occur  in  the  line  of  march,  and  the  distance  between  the  van,  centre,  and 
rear,  was  each  moment  increased  in  a  degree  equally  incommodious  and 
dangerous.  It  was  with  great  apprehension  that  Montrose  looked  upon 
every  point  of  advantage  which  the  hill  afforded,  in  dread  it  might  be  found 
occupied  by  an  enemy  prepared  for  defence ;  and  he  often  afterwanls  waa 
heard  to  express  his  conviction,  that  had  the  passes  of  Strath-Fillan  been 
defended  by  two  hundred  resolute  men,  not  only  would  his  progress  have 
been  effectually  stopped,  but  his  army  must  have  been  in  danger  of  being 
totally  cut  off.  Security,  however,  the  bane  of  many  a  strong  country,  and 
many  a  fortress,  betrayed,  on  this  occasion,  the  district  of  Argyle  to  hie 
enemies.  The  invaders  had  only  to  contend  with  the  natural  difficulties  of 
the  path,  and  with  the  snow,  which,  fortunately,  had  not  fallen  in  any 
ereat  quantity.  The  army  no  sooner  reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of 
Bills  dividing  Argyleshire  from  the  district  of  Breadalbane,  than  they 
rushed  down  upon  the  devoted  vales  beneath  them  with  a  fury  sufficiently 
expressive  of  the  motives  which  had  dictated  a  movement  so  difficult  and 
hazardous. 

Montrose  divided  his  army  into  three  bodies,  in  order  to  produce  a  widex 
and  more  extensive  terror,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  the  Captain  of 
Clan  Ranald,  one  intrusted  to  the  leading  of  Colkitto,  and  the  third  remained 
under  his  own  direction.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  penetrate  the  country  of 
Argyle  at  three  different  points.  Resistance  there  was  none.  The  flight  of 
the  shepherds  from  the  hills  had  first  announced  in  the  peopled  districts 
this  formidable  irruption,  and  wherever  the  clansmen  were  summoned  out, 
they  were  killed,  disarmed,  and  dispersed,  by  an  enemy  who  had  anticipated 
iheir  motions.  Major  Dalgetty,  who  had  been  sent  forward  against  Inve- 
r.iry  with  the  few  horse  of  the  army  that  were  fit  for  service,  managed  hia 
matters  so  well,  that  he  had  very  nearly  surprised  Argyle,  as  he  pxpressca 
it,  in^er  pocula;  and  it  was  only  a  rapid  flight  by  water  which  saved  that 
chief  from  death  or  captivity,    "but  the  punishment  which  Argyle  himself 

•^*^^^HIB^^^^B^^^^^B.W^HaMMHaH^^k^Mi^B^^^    ^^^^^^^^kV-Vi^^.^Ha^^B^i^^^^^B^^^^BB^-^HKM.i— ^^i^*^^^^B^^^^^.i^BVM^^^i^^H^^^^^*i^^— ^^B^MvaH^^^^l^    •    ^^.i^P^i^^H^^HW^I^^H^iaa^B^ll^i^na 

*  It  IS  tne  Inniilr  ninrrh  of  the  M'Pnrlane'i,  •  warlike  •ml  prwiatory  claa   who  inh»Nt*<  Ihe 
tanks  vT  Luch-l/iiiiuiM].    See  Nute  to  WaverUy.  Vul.  1.  p.  ISO 
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MCMved  fell  heaTily  apon  his  country  and  clan,  and  the  ravaj^s  committed 
by  Montrose  on  that  doYOted  land,  although  too  consistent  with  the  genius 
•I  the  country  and  times,  have  been  repeatedly  and  justly  quoted  as  a  bloi 
on  his  actions  and  character. 

Argyle  in  the  meantime  had  fled  to  Edinburgh,  to  lay  his  complaints  be- 
fore the  CouTention  of  Estates.  To  meet  the  exigence  of  the  momeut,  a 
oonsiderable  army  was  raised  under  General  Baillie,  a  Presbyterian  officer 
of  skill  and  fidelity,  with  whom  was  joined  in  command  the  celebrated  Sir 
John  Urrie,  a  soldier  of  fortune  like  Dalgetty,  who  had  already  changed 
sides  twice  during  the  Civil  War,  and  was  destined  to  turn  his  coat  a  third 
time  before  it  was  ended.  Argyle  also,  burning  with  indignation,  prooocded 
to  levy  his  own  numerous  forces,  in  order  to  avenge  himself  of  his  feudal 
enemy,  ile  established  his  head-quarters  at  Dumbarton,  where  he  was  soon 
joined  by  a  considerable  force,  consisting  chiefly  of  his  own  clansmen  and 
dependents.  Being  there  joined  by  Baillie  and  Urrie,  with  a  very  consider- 
able army  of  regular  forces,  he  prepared  to  march  into  Argyleshire,  and 
chastise  the  invader  of  his  paternal  territories. 

But  Montrose,  while  these  two  formidable  armies  were  forming  a  junction, 
had  been  recalled  from  that  ravaged  country  by  the  approach  of  a  third,  col- 
lected in  the  north  under  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  who,  after  some  hesitation, 
having  embraced  the  side  of  the  Covenanters,  had  now,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  veteran  garrison  of  Inverness,  formed  a  considerable  army,  with 
which  he  threatened  Montrose  from  Inverness-shire.  Enclosed  in  a  wasted 
and  unfriendly  country,  and  menaced  on  each  side  by  advancing  enemies 
of  superior  force,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  Montrose's  destruction 
was  certain.  But  these  were  precisely  tne  circumstances  under  which  the 
active  and  enterprising  genius  of  the  Ureat  Marquis  was  calculated  to  excite 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  his  friends,  the  astonishment  and  terror  of 
his  enemies.  As  if  by  magic,  he  collected  his  scattered  forces  from  the 
wasteful  occupation  in  which  they  had  been  engased ;  and  scarce  were  they 
again  united,  ere  Argyle  and  his  associate  generals  were  informed,  that  the 
royalists,  having  suddenly  disappeared  from  Argyleshire,  had  retreated 
Borthwards  among  the  dusky  ana  impenetrable  mountains  of  Lochaber. 

The  sagacity  of  the  generals  opposed  to  Montrose,  immei\iatoly  conjeo- 
tored,  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  tneir  active  antagonist  to  I*}*t«(  with,  and, 
if  possible,  to  destroy  Seaforth,  ere  they  could  come  to  his  assistance.  This 
occasioned  a  corresponding  change  in  their  operations.  Lieaving  this  chief- 
tain to  make  the  best  defence  he  could,  Urrie  and  Baillie  again  separated 
their  forces  from  those  of  Argyle ;  and,  having  chiefljr  horse  and  Lowland 
troops  under  their  command,  they  kept  the  southern  side  of  the  Grampian 
ridge,  moving  along  eastward  into  the  county  of  Angus,  resolving  from 
thence  to  proceed  into  Aberdeenshire,  in  order  to  intercept  Montrose,  if  ho 
should  attempt  to  escape  in  that  direction. 

Argyle,  with  his  own  levies,  and  other  troops,  undertook  to  follow  Mont- 
rose's march ;  so  that,  in  case  he  should  come  to  action  either  with  Seaforth, 
or  with  Baillie  and  Urrie,  he  might  be  placed  between  two  fires  by  this 
third  army,  which,  at  a  secure  distance,  was  to  hang  upon  his  rear. 

Fpr  this  purpose,  Argyle  once  more  moved  towards  Inverary,  having  an 
opportunity,  at  every  step,  to  deplore  the  severities  which  the  hostile  clant 
had  exercised  on  his  dependents  and  country.  Whatever  noble  qualities 
the  Highlanders  possessed,  and  they  had  many,  clemency  in  treating  a 
hoi»tile  country  was  not  of  the  number ;  but  even  the  ravages  of  hostile 
troops  combined  to  swell  the  number  of  Argyle's  followers.  It  is  still  a 
Highland  proverb,  He  whose  house  is  burnt  must  become  a  soldier ;  and 
hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  unfortunate  valleys  had  now  no  means 
of  maintenance,  save  by  exercising  upon  others  the  severities  they  had 
themselves  sustained,  and  no  future  prospect  of  happin  jss,  excepting  in  the 
xra*^cation  of  revenge.     His  bands  were,  therefore,  augmented  by  uie  t  irf 
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eircumstances  which  had  desolated  his  country,  and  Arsyli  soon  fooiid 
hinifielf  at  the  bead  of  three  thousand  determined  nen,  distinguished  for 
activity  and  courage,  and  commanded  by  gentlemen  of  his  own  name,  who 
yieldeJ  to  none  in  those  qualities.  Under  himself,  he  conferred  the  prin- 
cipal command  upon  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Ardenvohr,  and  another  Sir 
Duncan  Campbell  of  Auchenbreck,*  an  experienced  and  veteran  soldier, 
whom  he  had  recalled  from  the  wars  of  Ireland  for  this  purpose.  The  cold 
spirit  of  Arsyle  himself,  however,  clogged  the  military  councils  of  his  more 
intrepid  assistants;  and  it  was  resolved,  notwithstanding  their  increased 
force,  to  observe  the  same  plan  of  operations,  and  to  follow  Montrose  can- 
tiou.siy,  in  whatever  direction  he  should  march,  avoiding  an  engagement 
until  an  opportunity  should  occur  of  falling  upon  his  rear,  while  he  should 
be  engaged  with  another  enemy  in  front. 


^A^^k^w^^^«A^i^^^i^^^^^A^^^«^^«AMM^MA^^^^ 


Piobraehet  an  Dbnail-dhu, 
Pi(ibracti«t  RQ  Don  ail. 
Fiobrachet  agos  S^brduaeh 
Feacht  an  Inuerlachj. 

The  war-iune  of  Donald  the  Black, 

The  wnr-tane  of  Black  DiMuUd, 

The  pipe*  and  the  henner 

Are  op  IB  the  tvndexTocM  of  iDverioehjr. 

The  military  road  connecting  the  chain  of  forts,  as  it  is  called,  and  mn- 
ning  in  the  general  line  of  the  present  Caledonian  canal,  has  now  oompleteW 
opened  the  great  glen,  or  chasm,  extending  almost  across  the  whole  island, 
once  doubtless  filled  by  the  sea,  and  still  affording  basins  for  that  long  line 
of  lakes,  by  means  of  which  modern  art  has  united  the  German  and  Atlantic 
Oceans.  The  paths  or  tracks  by  which  the  natives  traversed  this  extensive 
valley,  were,  in  1645-6,  in  the  same  situation  as  when  they  awaked  the 
strain  of  an  Irish  engineer  officer,  who  had  been  employed  in  converting 
them  into  practicable  military  roads,  and  whose  eulogium  begins,  and,  for 
aught  I  know,  ends,  as  follows : 

**  Had  yott  seen  but  theae  roads  belhie  thet  were  made, 
Yott  would  ba^e  held  up  your  hand*  and  blcei'd  General  Wadew" 

But,  bad  as  the  ordinarv  paths  were,  Montrose  avoided  them,  and  led  hw 
army,  like  a  herd  of  wilcT  deer,  from  mountain  to  mountain,  and  from  forest 
to  forest,  where  his  enemies  could  learn  nothing  of  his  motions,  while  he 
acquired  the  most  perfect  knowledge  respecting  theirs  from  the  friendly 
elans  of  Cameron  and  McDonnell,  whose  mountainous  districts  he  now  tra- 
versed. Strict  orders  had  been  given  that  Argyle's  advance  should  be 
watched,  and  that  all  intelligence  respecting  his  motions  should  be  oom- 
municated  instantly  to  the  General  himself. 

It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  Montrose,  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  th^ 
day,  was  laid  down  to  sleep  in  a  miserable  shieling.  He  had  only  slnm- 
6ered  two  hours,  when  some  one  touched  his  shoulder.  He  looked  up, 
and,  by  the  stately  form  and  deep  voice,  easily  recognised  the  Chief  i  f  the 
Camerons. 

*'  I  have  news  for  you,"  said  that  leader,  "  which  is  worth  while  to  aris^ 
and  listen  to." 

•Tlili  iMt  AlMnelar  la  UKorioaL 
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"  M'llduy*  can  bring  no  other,"  said  Montrose,  addressing  the  Chief  b;f 
his  patronymic  title  —  **  are  they  good  or  bad  V* 

**  As  you  may  take  them/'  said  the  Chieftain. 

'*  Are  they  certain  ?''  demanded  Montrose. 

"  Yes,"  answered  M'llduj^,  "  or  another  messenger  should  have  brou^hl 
them.  Know  that,  tired  with  the  task  imposed  upon  me  of  accompanying 
that  unhappy  Dalgetty  and  his  handful  of  horse,  who  detained  me  for  hours 
on  the  march  at  the  pace  of  a  crippled  badger,  I  made  a  stretch  of  four  miles 
with  six  of  my  people  in  the  direction  of  Inverlochy,  and  there  met  with  Ian 
of  Glenroy,  who  had  been  out  for  intelligence.  Argyle.  is  moving  upon 
Inverlochy  with  three  thousand  chosen  men,  commanded  by  the  flower  of 
the  sons  of  Diarmid.  —  These  are  my  news  —  they  are  certain  —  it  is  for 
you  to  construe  their  purport" 

"  Their  purport  must  be  good,"  answered  Montrose,  readily  and  cheer- 
fully ;  "  the  Yoice  of  M'llduy  ia  ever  pleasant  in  the  ears  of  Montrose,  and 
most  pleasant  when  it  speaks  of  some  brave  enterprise  at  hand  —  What  are 
our  musters  7" 

He  then  called  for  light,  and  easily  ascertained  that  a  great  part  of  his 
followers  having,  as  usual,  dispersed  to  secure  their  booty,  he  had  not  with 
him  above  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  men. 

*'  Not  much  above  a  third,"  said  Montrose,  pausing,  *'  of  Argyle's  force, 
and  Highlanders  opposed  to  Highlanders.  —  With  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  royal  cause,  I  would  not  hesitate  were  the  odds  but  one  to  two." 

"  Then  do  not  hesitate,"  said  Cameron ;  **  for  when  your  trumpets  shall 
sound  to  attack  M*Callum  More,  not  a  man  of  these  glens  will  remain  deaf 
to  the  summons.  Glengarry  —  Keppoch  —  I  myself —  would  destroy,  with 
fire  and  sword,  the  wretch  who  should  remain  behind  under  nny  pretence 
whatsoever.  To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  shall  be  a  day  of  battle  to  all 
who  bear  the  name  of  McDonnell  or  Cameron,  whatever  be  the  event." 

"  It  is  gallantly  said,  my  noble  friend,"  said  Montrose,  grasping  his  hand, 
"  and  I  were  worse  than  a  coward  did  I  not  do  justice  to  such  followers,  by 
entertaining  the  most  indubitable  hopes  of  success.  We  will  turn  back  on 
this  M'Callum  More,  who  follows  us  like  a  raven  to  devour  the  relics  of  our 
army,  should  we  meet  bi*aver  men  who  may  be  able  to  break  its  strength  I 
Let  the  Chiefs  and  leaders  be  called  together  as  quickly  as  possible :  and 
you,  who  have  brought  us  the  first  news  of  this  joyful  event,  —  for  sui-h  it 
shall  be, — you,  M^Ilduy,  shall  bring  it  to  a  joyful  issue,  by  guiding  us 
the  best  and*  nearest  road  against  our  enemy." 

"That  will  I  willingly  do,"  said  M*Ilduy:  "if  I  have  shown  you  paths 
by  which  to  retreat  through  these  dusky  wilds,  with  far  more  readiness  will 
I  teach  you  how  to  advance  against  your  foe." 

A  general  bustle  now  prevailed,  and  the  leaders  were  everywhere  startled 
from  the  rude  couches  on  which  they  had  sought  temporary  repose. 

"  I  never  thought,"  said  Major  Dalgetty,  when  summonea  up  from  a 
handful  of  rugged  heather  roots,  "  to  have  parted  from  a  bed  as  hard  as  a 
stable  broom  with  such  bad  will ;  but,  indubitably,  having  but  one  man  of 
military  experience  in  his  army,  his  Excellency  the  Marquis  may  be  vindi- 
cated in  putting  him  upon  hara  dut]^." 

So  saying,  he  repaired  to  the  council,  where,  notwithstanding  his  pedantry, 
Montrose  seemed  always  to  listen  to  him  with  considerable  attention ;  partly 
because  the  Major  really  possessed  military  knowledge  and  expenence, 
and  oflen  made  suggestions  which  were  found  of  advantage,  and  partly 
because  it  relieved  the  General  from  the  necessity  of  deferring  entirely  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Highland  Chiefs,  and  gave  him  additional  ground  for 
disputing  it  when  it  was  not  aCTceable  to  his  own.  On  the  present  occasion, 
Dalgk?tty  jcyfully  acquiesced  in  the  proposal  of  marching  back  and  con- 
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fronting  Arfryle,  wLich  he  compared  to  the  valiant  reaolation  of  the  great 
Gu9tavu8,  who  moveo  against  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  enriched  his  troops 
by  the  plunder  of  that  fertile  country,  although  menaced  from  the  norto 
ward  by  the  large  army  which  Wallenstein  htA  assembled  in  Bohemia. 

The  Chiefs  of  Glengarry,  Keppoch,  and  Lochiel,  whose  clans,  equal  in 
courage  and  military  fame  to  any  in  the  Highlands,  lay  within  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  scene  of  action,  despatched  the  fiery  cross  thmugh  their 
vassals,  to  summon  every  one  who  could  bear  arms  to  meet  the  King's  liea- 
tenant,  and  to  join  the  standards  of  their  respective  Chiefs  as  they  marched 
towards  Inverlo<'by.  As  the  order  was  emphatically  ^ven,  it  was  speedily 
and  willingly  obeyed.  Their  natural  love  of  war,  tneir  leal  for  the  royal 
oause,^for  they  viewed  tlie  Kin^  in  the  light  of  a  chief  whom  his  clansmen 
had  deserted,  —  as  well  as  their  implicit  obedience  to  their  own  patriarch, 
drew  in  to  Montrose's  army  not  only  all  in  the  neighbourhood  who  were  able 
V>  bear  arms,  but  some  who,  in  age  at  least,  might  have  been  esteemed  past 
the  use  of  them.  During  the  next  day's  march,  which,  being  directed  straight 
through  the  mountains  of  Lochaber,  was  unsuspected  by  the  enemy,  nis 
forces  were  augmented  by  bandfuls  of  men  issuing  from  each  glen,  and 
ranging  themselves  under  the  banners  of  their  respective  Chiefs.  This  was 
a  circumstance  highly  inspiriting  to  the  rest  of  the  army,  who,  by  the  time 
they  approached  the  enemy,  found  their  strength  increased  considerably 
more  than  one-fourth,  as  had  been  prophesied  by  the  valiant  leader  of  the 
Camerons. 

While  Montrose  executed  this  counter-march,  Argyle  had,  at  the  head  of 
his  gallant  army,  advanced  up  the  southern  side  of  Loch-Eil,  and  reached 
the  river  Lochy,  which  combines  that  lake  with  Loch-Lochy.  The  ancient 
Castle  of  Inverlochy,  once,  as  it  is  said,  a  royal  fortress,  and  still,  although 
dismantled,  a  place  of  some  strength  and  consideration,  offered  convenient 
head-quarters,  and  there  was  ample  room  for  Argyle's  army  to  encamp 
around  him  in  the  valley,  where  the  Lochy  joins  Loch-Eil.  Several  barges 
had  attended,  loaded  with  provisions,  so  that  they  were  in  every  respect  as 
well  accommodated  as  such  an  army  wished  or  expected  to  be.  Argyle,  in 
council  with  Auchenbreck  and  Ardenvohr,  expressed  his  full  confidence 
that  Montrose  was  now  on  the  brink  of  destruction  ;  that  his  troops  must 
^adually  diminish  as  he  moved  eastward  through  such  uncouth  patns ;  that 
if  he  went  westward,  he  must  encounter  Urrie  and  Baillie ;  if  northward, 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Seaforth ;  or  should  he  choose  any  halting  place,  he 
would  expose  himself  to  be  attacked  by  three  armies  at  once. 

•'  I  cannot  rejoice  in  the  prospect,  my  lord,"  said  Auchenbreck,  "  that 
James  Grahame  will  be  crushed  with  little  assistance  of  ours.  He  hat  left 
a  heavy  account  in  Argyleshire  against  him,  and  I  long  to  reckon  with  him 
drop  of  blood  for  drop  of  blood.  I  love  not  the  payment  of  such  debts  by 
third  hands." 

"You  are  too  scrupulous,"  said  Argyle;  "what  signifies  it  by  whose 
hands  the  blood  of  the  Grahames  is  spilt  ?  It  is  time  that  of  the  sons  of 
Diarmid  should  cease  to  flow. — What  say  you,  Ardenvohr  ?" 

"  I  sav,  my  lord,"  replied  Sir  Duncan,  "  that  I  think  Auchenbreck  will 
be  gratined,  and  will  himself  have  a  personal  opportunity  of  settling  accounts 
with  Montrose  for  his  depredations.  Reports  nave  reached  our  outposts  that 
the  Camerons  are  assembling  their  full  strength  on  the  skirts  of  Ben-Nevis ; 
this  must  be  to  join  the  advance  of  Montrose  and  not  to  cover  his  retreat." 

"  It  must  be  some  scheme  of  harassing  and  depredation,"  said  Argyle, 
"  devised  by  the  inveterate  malignity  of  M*Ilduy,  which  he  terms  loyalty. 
They  can  intend  no  more  than  an  attack  on  our  outposts,  or  some  annoyance 
on  to-morrow's  march." 

"  I  have  sent  out  scouts,"  said  Sir  Duncan,  "  in  every  direction  to  procure 
intelligence ;  and  we  must  soon  hear  whether  they  really  do  assemble  aii.f 
force,  unon  what  point»  or  with  what  purpose." 
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It  was  Itite  ere  any  tidings  were  received ;  but  when  the  moon  had  anseii, 
a  considerable  bustle  in  the  cainp,  and  a  noise  immediately  after  hearl  ia 
the  castle,  announced  the  arrival  of  important  intelli^nce.  Of  the  scouts 
first  dispersed  by  Ardenvohr,  some  had  returned  without  being  able  tc 
collect  any  thing,  save  uncertain  rumouro  concerning  movements  in  the 
country  of  the  Camerons.  It  seemed  as  if  the  skirts  of  Ben-Nevis  were 
sending  forth  those  unaccountable  and  portentous  sounds  with  which  they 
Aometimcs  announce  the  near  approach  of  a  storm.  Otherg,  whose  seal 
carried  them  farther  upon  their  mission,  were  entrapped  and  slain,  or  made 
prisoners,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  fnstnesses  into  which  they  endeavoured 
to  penetrate.  At  length,  on  the  rapid  advance  of  Montrose's  army,  his 
advanced  guard  and  the  outposts  of  Argyle  became  aware  of  each  other's 
presence,  and  after  exchanging  a  few  musketrshots  and  arrows,  fell  bock  to 
their  respective  main  bodies,  to  convey^  intelligence  and  receive  orders. 

Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  and  Auchenbrcck,  instantly  threw  themselves  on 
horseback,  in  order  to  visit  the  state  of  the  outposts ;  and  Argyle  main- 
tained his  character  of  commander-in-chief  with  reputation,  by  making  a 
respectable  arrangement  of  his  forces  in  the  plain,  as  it  was  evident  that 
they  might  now  expect  a  night-alarm,  or  an  attack  in  the  morning  at  farthest. 
Montrose  bad  kept  his  forces  so  cautiously  within  the  defiles  of  the  moun- 
tain, that  no  effort  which  Auchenbreck  or  Ardenvohr  thought  it  prudent  to 
attempt,  could  ascertain  his  probable  strength.  They  were  aware,  however, 
that,  at  the  utmost  computation,  it  must  be  inferior  to  their  own,  and  they 
returned  to  Argyle  to  inform  him  of  the  amount  of  their  obseiTations  ;  but 
that  nobleman  refused  to  believe  that  Montrose  could  be  in  presence  himself. 
lie  said,  "  It  was  a  madness,  of  which  even  James  Grahame,  in  his  height 
of  presumptuous  frenzy,  was  incapable;  and  he  doubted  not  that  their 
march  was  only  impeded  by  their  ancient  enemies,  Glenco,  Keppoch,  and 
Glengarry ;  ana  perhaps  M*Yourigh,  with  his  M^Phcrsons,  might  have  assem- 
bled a  force,  which  he  knew  must  be  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  to  his  own^ 
and  whom,  therefore,  he  doubted  not  to  aisperse  by  force,  or  by  terms  of 
capitulation." 

The  spii-its  of  Argyle's  followers  were  high,  breathing  vengeance  for  the 
disasters  which  their  country  had  so  lately  undergone ;  and  the  night  passed 
in  anxious  hopes  that  the  morning  might  dawn  upon  their  vengeance.  The 
outposts  of  eitlier  army  kept  a  careful  watch,  and  the  soldiers  of  Argyle 
slent  in  the  order  of  battle  which  they  were  next  day  to  occupy. 

A  pale  dawn  had  scarce  Ijegun  to  tinge  the  tops  oi  these  immense  moun- 
tains, when  the  leaders  of  Ujtb  armies  preparad  for  the  business  of  the  day. 
It  was  the  second  of  February,  I0454>.  The  clansmen  of  Argyle  wore 
arranged  in  two  lines,  not  far  from  the  angle  lictween  the  river  and  the 
lake,  and  made  an  appeai-ance  equally  resolute  and  formidable  Auchen- 
breck would  willingly  have  commenced  the  battle  by  an  attack  on  the  out- 
posts of  the  enemy,  but  Argyle,  with  more  cautious  policy,  preferred 
receiving  to  making  the  onset.  Signals  were  soon  heai*d,  that  they  would 
not  long  wait  for  it  m  vain.  The  Ciunpbclls  could  distinguish,  in  the  gorge 
of  the  mountains,  the  war-tunes  of  various  clans  as  they  advanced  to  the 
onset  That  of  the  Camenins,  which  bears  the  ominous  words,  addressed 
to  the  wolves  and  ravens,  "Come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  vju  flesh,"  was 
loudly  re-echoed  from  their  native  glens.  In  the  language  '>f  the  Highland 
bards,  the  war  voice  of  Glcn;];arrv  was  not  silent;  and  the  gathering  tunes 
9f  other  tribes  could  ))C  plainly  distinguished  as  they  successively  came  up 
to  the  extremity  of  the  passes  from  which  they  were  to  descend  into  the 
plain. 

"  You  see,"  said  Argyle  to  his  kinsmen,  "  it  is  as  I  said,  we  have  only  to 
deal  with  our  neigh)x)urs ;  Jiunes  Grahame  ha?  not  ventured  to  show  us  hi.^ 
banner  " 

At  this  moment  tljore  resounded  from  the  gorge  of  the  pass  a  lively  flourish 
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of  trumpets,  m  that  note  with  which  it  was  the  aDcient  Scottish  fashion  W 
sulute  the  royal  standard. 

' "  You  may  hear,  my  lord,  from  yonder  signal/'  said  Sir  Duncan  Camp^ 
bell,  "  that  he  who  pretends  to  be  the  King's  Lieutenant,  must  be  in  person 
among  these  men/' 

**  And  has  probably  horse  with  him,"  said  Auchenbreck,  **  which  I  could 
not  have  anticipated.  But  shall  we  look  pale  for  that,  my  lord,  when  wo 
have  foes  to  fignt,  and  wrongs  to  revenge  ?'' 

Argrle  was  silent,  and  looked  upon  his  arm,  which  hung  in  a  sash,  owing 
to  a  fall  which  he  had  sustained  in  a  preceding  march. 

••  It  is  true,"  interrupted  Ardenvuhr,  eagerly,  **  my  Lord  of  Argyle,  yon 
are  disabled  from  using  either  sword  or  pistol ;  you  must  retire  on  board  the 
galh'ys — your  life  is  precious  to  us  as  a  head — your  hand  cannot  be  useful 
to  IJ9  as  a  soldier/' 

"  No,"  said  Argvle,  pride  contending  with  irresolution,  "  it  shall  never  be 
said  that  I  fled  before  Montrose ;  if  I  cannot  fight,  I  will  at  least  die  in  the 
midst  of  my  children." 

Several  other  principal  chiefs  of  the  Campbells,  with  one  voice,  conjured 
and  obtested  their  chieftain  to  leave  them  for  that  day  to  the  leading  of  Ar- 
denvohr  and  Auchenbreck,  and  to  behold  the  conflict  from  a  distance  and 
in  safety. — We  dare  not  stigmatize  Argyle  with  poltroonery;  for,  though 
bis  life  was  marked  by  no  action  of  bravery,  yet  he  behaved  with  so  much 
composure  and  dignity  in  the  final  and  closing  scene,  that  his  conduct  upon 
the  present  and  similar  occasions,  should  be  rather  imputed  to  indecision 
than  to  want  of  courage.  But  when  the  small  still  voice  within  a  man's 
own  breast,  which  tells  him  that  his  life  is  of  conse<^uence  to  himself,  is 
seconded  by  that  of  numbers  around  him,  who  assure  him  that  it  is  of  equal 
advantage  to  the  public,  history  affords  many  examples  of  men  more  habit- 
ually daring  than  Argyle,  who  have  consulted  self-preservation  when  the 
temptations  to  it  were  so  powerfully  increased. 

"  See  him  on  board,  if  you  will.  Sir  Duncan,"  said  Auchenbreck  to  hia 
kinsman ;  "  it  must  be  my  duty  to  prevent  this  spirit  from  spreading  farther 
among  us." 

So  saying,  he  threw  himself  among  the  ranks,  entreating,  commanding, 
and  conjuring  the  soldiers,  to  remember  their  ancient  fame  and  their  present 
superiority ;  the  wrones  they  had  to  revenge,  if  successful,  and  the  fate  they 
had  to  dread,  if  vanquished ;  and  imparting  to  every  bosom  a  portion  of  the 
fire  which  glowed  in  his  own.  Slowly,  meanwhile,  and  apparently  with 
reluctance,  Argyle  suffered  himself  to  be  forced  by  his  ofScious  kinsmen  to 
the  verge  of  the  lake,  and  was  transported  on  board  of  a  galley,  from  the 
deck  of  which  he  surveyed,  with  more  safety  than  credit,  the  scene  which 
ensued. 

Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Ardenvohr,  notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  the 
occasion,  stood  with  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  boat  which  bore  his  chieftain 
from  the  field  of  battle.  There  were  feelings  in  his  bosom  which  could  not 
be  expressed  ;  for  the  character  of  a  chief  was  that  of  a  father,  and  the  heart 
of  a  clansman  durst  not  dwell  upon  his  failings  with  critical  severity  as  upon 
Ihoso  of  other  men.  Argyle,  too,  harsh  and  severe  to  others,  was  generous 
and  liberal  among  his  kinsmen,  and  the  noble  heart  of  Ardenvohr  was 
wrung  with  bitter  anguish  when  he  reflected  to  wh|it  interpretation  hia 
present  conduct  might  subject  him. 

"It  is  better  it  should  be  so,"  said  he  to  himself,  devouring  his  ovm 

amotion;  "but of  his  line  of  a  hundred  sires,  I  know  not  one  who 

would  have  retired  while  the  banner  of  Diarmid  waved  in  the  wind,  in  the 
face  of  its  most  inveterate  foes  I" 

A  loud  shout  now  compelled  him  to  turn,  and  to  hasten  with  all  despatch 
to  his  po:^t,  which  was  on  the  right  flank  of  Argyle's  little  army. 

The  retreat  of  Argyle  had  not  passed  unobserved  >>v  his  watchful  enemy^ 
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who,  occupying  the  superior  ground,  could  mark  every  circun*jtance  whic]^ 
pftHsed  below.  The  movement  of  three  or  fuur  horsemen  to  the  rear  showe^i 
that  those  who  retreated  were  men  of  rank. 

*'  They  are  ^oing,"  said  DalgMty,  "  to  put  their  horsoR  out  of  danger,  like 
prudent  cavaliers.  Yonder  goes  bir  Duncan  Campbell,  riding  a  brown  bay 
^Iding,  which  I  had  marked  for  my  own  second  charger." 

'*  You  are  wrong.  Major,"  said  Montrose,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  they  are 
saving  their  precious  chief.  Give  the  signal  for  assault  instantly — send  the 
word  through  the  ranks,  —  Gentlemen,  noble  chiefs.  Glengarry,  Keppoch, 
M'Vourigh,  upon  them  instantly  I  —  Kide  to  M'Uduy,  Major  Dalgettv,  and 
tell  them  to  charge  as  he  loves  Lochaber —  return  and  bring  our  handful  cf 
liMorse  to  my  stanoard.    They  shall  be  placed  with  the  Irish  as  a  reserve." 

I 


^^»w<^rv>^w^^^<WNA»w>^^^w<^»v>^»>^^^v%^o^^<»^»»^»- 


<!|a{itrr  tl|f  3liiirtttiit|. 

At  meeta  •  rock  •  thouHiiiil  w«v«i,  to  Initfail  mtt  Loclilia. 

Obbiah. 

Tbb  trumpets  and  bagpipes,  those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and 
death,  at  once  united  in  tne  signal  for  onset,  which  was  replied  to  by  the 
ory  of  more  than  two  thousand  warriors,  and  the  echoes  or  the  mountain 
gieos  behind  them.  Divided  into  three  bodies  or  columns,  the  Highland 
followers  of  Montrose  poured  from  the  defiles  which  had  hitherto  concealed 
them  from  their  enemies,  and  rushed  with  the  utmost  determination  upon 
the  Campbells,  who  waited  their  charge  with  the  greatest  firmness.  Behind 
these  charging  columns  marched  in  line  the  Irish,  under  Colkitto,  intended 
to  form  the  reserve.  With  them  was  the  royal  standard,  and  Montrose 
himself;  and  on  the  flanks  were  about  fifty  horse,  under  Dalgetty,  which 
by  wonderful  exertions  had  been  kept  in  some  sort  fit  for  service. 

The  right  column  of  Koyalists  was  led  by  Glengarry,  the  lefl  by  Lochiel, 
and  the  centre  by  the  Earl  of  Menteith,  who  preferred  fighting  on  foot  in  a 
Highland  dress  to  remaining  with  the  cavalry. 

The  Highlanders  poured  on  with  the  proverbial  fury  of  their  country, 
firing  their  guns,  ana  discharging  their  arrows,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
enemy,  who  received  the  assault  with  the  most  determined  gallantry.  Better 
provided  with  musketry  than  their  enemies,  stationary  also,  and  therefore 
taking  the  more  decisive  aim,  the  fire  of  Argyle's  followers  was  more  de- 
structive than  that  which  they  sustained.  The  royal  clans,  perceiving  this, 
rushed  to  close  quarters,  and  succeeded  on  two  points  in  throwing  their 
enemies  into  disorder.  With  regular  troops  this  must  have  achieved  a  vic- 
tory ;  but  here  Highlanders  were  opposed  to  Highlanders,  and  the  nature 
cf  thu  weapons,  as  well  as  the  agility  of  those  who  wielded  them,  was  equal 
or.  both  sides. 

Their  strife  was  accordingly  desperate ;  and  the  clash  of  the  swords  and 
axes,  as  they  encountered  each  other,  or  rung  upon  the  targets,  was  min- 
gled with  the  short,  wild,  animating  shrieks  with  which  Highlanders 
accompany  the  battle,  the  dance,  or  indeed  violent  exertion  of  any  kind. 
Many  of  the  foes  were  personally  acquainted,  and  sought  to  match  them- 
selves with  each  other  trom  motives  of  hatred,  or  a  more  generous  emula- 
tion of  valour.  Neither  party  would  retreat  an  inch,  while  the  place  of 
those  who  fell  (and  they  fell  fast  on  )K>th  sides)  was  eagerly  supplied  by 
others,  who  thionfred  to  the  front  of  danger.  A  steam,  like  that  which 
Arises  from  a  seething  cauldron,  rose  into  the  thin,  cold,  frosty  air.  and 
lioyered  abcve  the  combatants. 
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So  8V0()d  ih^  fight  on  the  right  and  the  centre,  with  do  immediate  eoiiao> 
quence,  except  mutual  wounds  and  death. 

On  the  ri^^ht  of  the  Campbells,  the  Knight  of  Ardenvohr  obtained  soma 
advantage,  through  his  military  skill  and  by  strength  of  numbers.  He  had 
moved  forward  obliquely  the  extreme  flank  of  his  line  at  the  instant  the 
Royalists  were  about  to  close,  so  that  they  sustained  a  fire  at  once  in  front 
and  in  flank,  and,  despite  the  utmost  efforts  pf  their  leader,  were  thrown 
into  some  confusion.  At  this  instant.  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  gave  the  word 
to  charge,  and  thus  unexpectedly  made  the  attack  at  tne  very  moment  be 
seemed  about  to  receive  it.  Such  a  change  of  circumstances  is  always  dia- 
eou raging,  and  often  fatal.  But  the  disonler  was  remedied  by  the  advance 
of  the  Irish  reserve,  whose  heavy  and  sustained  fire  compelled  the  Knight 
of  Ardenvohr  to  forego  his  advantage,  and  content  himself  with  repulsing 
the  enemy.  The  Marquis  of  Montrose,  in  the  meanwhile,  availing  himself 
of  some  scattered  birch  trees  as  well  as  of  the  smoke  produced  by  the  close 
fire  of  the  Irish  musketry,  which  concealed  the  operation,  called  upon  Dal- 
getty  to  follow  him  with  the  horse,  and  wheeling  round  so  as  to  gain  the 
right  flank  and  even  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  he  commanded  his  six  trumpets 
to  sound  the  charge.  The  clang  of  the  cavalry  trumpets,  and  the  noise  of 
the  ealloping  of  the  horse,  produced  an  effect  upon  Argyle's  right  wing 
whicn  no  other  sounds  coula  have  impressed  them  with.  The  mountain* 
eers  of  that  period  had  a  superstitious  dread  of  the  war-horse,  like  that 
entertained  by  the  Peruvians,  and  had  many  strange  ideas  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  that  animal  was  trained  tb  combat.  When  therefore  they 
found  their  ranks  unexpectedly  broken,  and  that  the  objects  of  their  greatest 
terror  were  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  panic,  in  spite  of  Sir  Dun- 
can'a  attempts  to  stop  it,  became  universal.  Indeed,  the  figure  of  Major 
Dalgetty  alone,  sheatnod  in  impenetrable  armour,  and  making  his  horse 
caracole  and  bound,  so  as  to  ^ive  weight  to  every  blow  which  be  struck, 
would  have  been  a  novelty  in  itself  sufficient  to  terrify  those  who  had  never 
seen  any  thing  more  nearly  resembling  such  a  cavafier,  than  a  sheUy  wad- 
dling under  allighlander  far  bigger  tlian  itself.  The  repulsed  Royalists 
returned  to  the  charge ;  the  Irtsi^  keeping  their  ranks,  maintained  a  fire 
equally  close  and  destructive.  There  was  no  sustaining  the  fight  longer. 
Artie's  followers  bej^n  to  break  and  fly,  most  towards  the  lake,  the  re* 
mainder  in  different  directions.  The  defeat  of  the  right  wing,  of  itself  deci- 
sive, was  rendered  irreparable  by  the  death  of  Auohenbreck,  who  fell  while 
endeavouring  to  restore  order. 

The  Knight  of  Ardenvohr,  with  two  or  three  hundred  men,  all  gentlemen 
of  descent  and  distinguished  gallantry, — ^for  the  Campbells  are  supposed  to 
have  had  more  |^ntlemen  in  their  ranks  than  any  of  the  Highland  clans,— 
endeavoured,  with  unavailing  heroism,  to  coyer  the  tumultuary  retreat  of 
the  common  file.  Their  resolution  only  proved  fatal  to  themselves,  as  they 
were  charged  again  and  again  by  fresh  adversaries,  and  forced  to  separata 
from  each  other,  until  at  length  their  aim  seemed  only  to  be  to  purchase  an 
honourable  death  by  resisting  to  the  very  last 

"  Good  quarter.  Sir  Duncan,"  called  out  Major  Dalgetty,  when  he  dis- 
aovered  his  late  host,  with  one  or  two  others,  defending  liimself  against 
aeyeral  Highlanders ;  and,  to  enforce  his  offer,  he  rode  up  to  him  with  his 
sword  uplined.  Sir  Duncan's  reply  was  the  discharge  of  a  reserved  pistol, 
which  took  effect  not  on  the  person  of  the  rider,  but  on  that  of  his  gallant 
horse,  which,  shot  through  tne  heart,  fell  dead  under  him.  Ranald  Mao- 
Eagh,  who  was  one  of  those  who  had  been  pressing  Sir  Duncan  hard,  took 
the  opportunity  to  cut  him  down  with  his  broadsword,  as  he  turned  from 
him  in  the  act  of  firing  the  pistol. 

Allan  M'Aulay  came  up  at  this  moment.  They  were,  excopting  Rat<ald, 
followers  of  his  brother  who  were  engaged  on  that  part  of  ti.e  ^Id.     '  Vil* 
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liunsi'*  he  said,  "  which  of  you  has  dared  to  do  this,  when  it  was  my  posi- 
tive ordi!r  that  the  Kni|;ht  of  Ardenvohr  should  be  taken  alive  ?" 

Ilalf-a-dozen  of  busy  hands,  which  were  emulously  employed  in  plundering 
tlie  fallen  knight,  whuHC  arms  and  accoutrements  were  uf  a  magnificence  befi^ 
ting  his  quality,  instantly  forbore  Ihe  occupation,  and  half  the  number  of 
voices  exculpated  themselves,  by  laying  the  blame  on  the  Skyeman,  as  they 
called  Ranald  Mac£agh. 

"Dog  of  an  Islander!''  said  Allan,  forgetting,  in  his  wrath,  their  pro 
phetic  brotherhood,  **  follow  the  chase,  and  harm  him  no  farther,  unless 
you  mean  to  die  by  my  hand."  They  were  at  this  moment  left  almost 
alone ;  for  Allan's  threats  had  forced  his  own  clan  from  the  spot,  and  all 
around  had  pressed  onwards  towards  the  lake,  carrying  before  them  noiHc, 
terror,  and  confusion,  and  leaving  behind  only  the  dead  and  dying.  The 
moment  was  tempting  to  MacEagn's  vengeful  spirit. — '*  That  I  should  die 
by  your  hand,  rea  as  it  is  with  the  blood  of  my  kindred,'"  said  he,  answer- 
ing the  threat  of  Allan  in  a  tone  as  menacing  as  his  own,  is  not  more  likelv 
than  that  you  should  fall  by  mine."  With  tnat,  he  struck  at  ArAulay  with 
such  unexpected  readiness,  that  he  had  scarce  time  to  intercept  the  blow 
with  his  target 

"  Villain  !    said  Allan,  in  astonishment,  "  what  means  this  ?" 

'*  I  am  Ranald  of  the  Mist  1"  answered  the  Islesman,  repeating  the  blow ; 
and  with  that  word,  they  engaged  in  close  and  furious  conflict.  It  seemed 
to  be  decreed,  that  in  Allan  M' Aulay  had  arisen  the  avenger  of  his  mother's 
wrongs  upon  this  wild  tribe,  as  was  proved  by  the  issue  of  the  present,  as 
well  as  or  former  combats.  After  exchanging  a  few  blows,  Ranald  Mao- 
Eagh  was  prostrated  by  a  deep  wound  on  the  skull ;  and  M*Aulay,  setting 
his  foot  on  him,  was  about  to  pass  the  broadsword  through  his  body,  when 
the  point  of  the  weapon  was  struck  up  by  a  third  party,  who  suddenly  inter- 
posed. This  was  no  other  than  Major  Dalgetty,  who,  stunned  by  the  fall, 
and  encumbered  by  the  dead  body  of  his  horse,  bad  now  recovered  his  legs 
and  his  understanding.     "  Hold  up  your  sword,"  said  he  to  M*Aulay,  "and 

S'rejudice  this  person  no  farther,  in  respect  that  he  is  here  in  my  safe-con- 
uct,  and  in  his  Excellency's  service ;  and  in  regard  that  no  honourable 
cavalier  is  at  liberty,  by  the  law  martial,  to  avenge  his  own  private  injuries, 
fickgranie  bello,  multo  mqftu  flagrante  prcelioJ* 

"Fool!"  said  Allan,  "stand  aside,  and  dare  not  to  come  between  the  tiger 
and  his  prey  I" 

But,  far  from  quitting  his  point,  Dalgetty  stept  across  the  fallen  body  of 
MacEagh,  and  gave  Allan  to  understand,  that  if  he  called  himself  a  tiger, 
he  was  likely,  at  present,  to  find  a  lion  in  his  path.  There  required  no 
more  than  the  gesture  and  tone  of  defiance  to  turn  the  whole  rage  of  the 
military  seer  against  the  person  who  was  opposing  the  course  of  his  ven- 
geance, and  blows  were  instantly  exchanged  without  farther  ceremony. 

The  strife  betwixt  Allan  and  MacEagh  had  been  unnoticed  by  the  strag 
elers  around,  for  the  person  of  the  latter  was  known  to  few  of  Montrose  s 
followers;  but  the  scuffle  betwixt  Dalgetty  and  him,  both  so  well  known, 
attracted  instant  attention;  and  fortunately,  among  others,  that  of  Montrose 
himself,  who  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  together  his  small  body 
of  horse,  and  following  the  pursuit  down  Loch-Eil.  Aware  of  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  dissension  in  his  little  army,  he  pushed  his  horse  up  to  the 
spot,  and  seeing  MacEagh  on  the  ground,  and  Dalgetty  in  the  attitude  of 
protecting  him  against  M*Aulay,  his  quick  apprehension  instantly  caught 
the  cause  of  auarrel,  and  as  instantly  devised  means  to  stop  it  "For 
shame,"  he  said,  "  gentlemen  cavaliers,  brawling  together  in  so  glorious  a 
field  of  victory !  Are  you  mad  ?  Or  are  you  intoxicated  with  t\ie  glory 
«rhich  vou  Lave  both  this  day  gained  ?" 

'  It  IS  not  my  fault,  so  please  your  Excellency,"  said  Dalgetty.    "  I  ha?6 
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ueitn  known  a  oanus  sodus,  a  hon  camarado,  in  all  the  senrices  )f  £an)pe  i 
but  ho  that  touch*  a  a  man  under  my  safeguard " 

'*  And  he/'  said  Allan,  speaking  at  the  same  time,  "  who  dares  to  bar  thff 
course  of  ir>y  just  vengeance *'  » 

**  For  shame,  gentlemen  !"  again  repeated  Montrose ;  "  I  have  other  basi 
Dcsu  for  you  both, — business  of  deeper  importance  than  any  private  quarrel, 
which  you  may  easily  find  a  more  fitting  time  to  settle.     For  you,  Major 
Diiljjetty,  kneel  down." 

**  Kneel  I"  said  Dalgetty ;  "  I  have  not  learned  to  obey  that  word  of  com- 
mand, saving  when  it  is  given  from  the  pulpit.  In  the  Swedish  discipline, 
the  front  ranx  do  indeed  kneel,  but  only  when  the  regiment  is  drawn  up  bix 
file  deep." 

"  Nevertheless,"  repeated  Montrose, — "  kneel  down  in  the  name  of  King 
Charles  and  of  his  representative." 

When  Dalgetty  reluctantly  obeyed,  Montrose  struck  him  lightly  on  the 
neck  with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  saying, — "  In  reward  of  the  eallant  service 
of  this  day,  and  in  the  name  and  authority  of  our  Sovereign,  Kin^  Charles, 
I  dub  thee  knight ;  be  brave,  loyal,  and  fortunate.  And  now.  Sir  Dugald 
Dalgetty,  to  your  duty.  Collect  what  horsemen  you  can,  and  pursue  such 
of  the  enemy  as  are  flying  down  the  side  of  the  lake.  Do  not  disperse 
your  force,  nor  venture  too  far ;  but  take  heed  to  prevent  their  rallying, 
which  very  little  exertion  may  do.  Mount,  then.  Sir  Dugald,  and  do  your 
duty." 

'*  But  what  shall  I  mount  ?"  said  the  new-made  chevalier.  '*  Poor  Gus- 
tavus  sleeps  in  the  bed  of  honour,  like  his  immortal  namesake  I  and  I  am 
made  a  knight,  a  rider,*  as  the  High  Dutch  have  it,  just  when  I  have  not  a 
horse  left  to  ride  upon." 

"  That  shall  not  be  said."  answered  Montrose,  dismounting ;  "  I  make  yoa 
a  present  of  my  own,  which  has  been  thought  a  good  one ;  only,  I  pray  you, 
resume  the  duty  you  discharge  so  well." 

With  many  acknowledgments.  Sir  Dugald  mounted  the  steel  so  liberally 
bestowed  upon  him  ;  and  only  beseeching  his  Excellency  to  remember  that 
MacEagh  was  under  his  sare-conduct,  immediately  began  to  execute  the 
orders  assigned  to  him,  with  great  zeal  and  alacrity. 

"  And  you,  Allan  M*Aulay,"  said  Montrose,  addressing  the  Highlander, 
who,  leanin?  his  sword-point  on  the  ground,  bad  regarded  the  ceremony  of 
his  antagonist's  knighthood  with  a  sneer  of  sullen  scorn,  —  *'  you,  who  are 
superior  to  the  ordinary  men  led  by  the  paltry  motives  of  plunder,  and  pay, 
and  personal  distinction, — ^you,  whose  deep  knowledge  renders  you  so  valu- 
able a  counsellor, — is  it  you  whom  I  find  striving  with  a  man  like  Dalgetty, 
for  the  privilege  of  trampling  the  remains  of  life  out  of  so  contemptible  an 
enemy  as  lies  there  ?  Come,  my  friend,  I  have  other  work  for  you.  This 
victory,  skilfully  improved,  shall  win  Seaforth  to  our  party.  It  is  not  dis- 
loyalty, but  despair  of  the  good  cause,  that  has  induced  him  to  take  arms 
against  us.  These  arms,  in  this  moment  of  better  augury,  he  may  be  brought 
to  unite  with  ours.  I  shall  send  my  gallant  friend.  Colonel  tlay,  to  him, 
from  this  very  field  of  battle ;  but  he  must  be  united  in  commission  with  a 
Highland  gentleman  of  rank,  befitting  that  of  Seaforth,  and  of  talents  and 
of  influence  such  as  may  make  an  impression  upon  him.  You  are  not  only 
in  every  respect  the  fittest  for  this  most  important  mission,  but,  having  no 
immediate  command,  your  presence  may  bo  more  easily  spared  than  that 
of  a  Chief  whose  following  is  in  the  field.  You  know  every  pass  and  glen 
in  the  Highlands,  as  well  as  the  manners  and  customs  of  every  tribe.  Go 
therefore  to  Hay,  on  the  right  wing ;  he  has  instructions,  and  expects  you. 
You  will  find  him  with  Glcnmorrison's  men ;  be  his  guide,  his  interpreter, 
and  his  colleague." 

*  In  Gennto  u  ia  Latin,  tlie  original  meaning  of  tlis  word  Rittor,  corre^w^uy  In  E^ia  ■  vaMlft 
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Allan  M  Aulaj  bent  on  the  Marquis  a  dark  and  penetrating  glance,  as  if 
lu  ascertain  whether  this  sudden  mission  was  not  conferred  for  some  latenr 
and  unexplained  purpose.  **  But  Montrose,  skilful  in  searching  the  motivefl 
of  others,  was  an  equal  adept  in  concealing  his  own.  He  considered  it  as 
of  the  last  consequence,  in  this  moment  of  enthusiasm  and  exalted  passion, 
to  remoTe  Allan  from  the  camp  for  a  few  days,  that  he  might  provide,  as 
his  honour  required,  for  the  safety  of  those  who  had  acted  as  nis  guides, 
when  he  trusted  the  Seer's  quarrel  with  Dalgetty  might  be  easily  n>  >6 
up.  Allan,  at  parting,  only  recommended  to  the  M!arqui8  the  care  of 
Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  whom*  Montrose  instantly  directed  to  be  couTeycd  ti. 
a  place  of  safety.  He  took  the  same  precaution  for  MacEagh,  committih^'^ 
the  latter,  however,  to  a  party  of  the  Irish,  with  directions  that  he  should 
be  taken  care  of,  but  that  no  Highlander,  of  any  clan,  should  have  access 
to  him. 

The  Marquis  then  mounted  a  led  horse,  which  was  held  by  one  of  hia 
attendants,  and  rode  on  to  view  the  scene  of  his  victory,  which  was  more 
decisive  than  even  his  ardent  hopes  had  anticipated.  Of  Argrle's  gallant 
army  of  three  thousand  men,  fully  one-half  fell  in  the  battle,  or  m  the 
flight.  They  had  been  chiefly  driven  back  upon  that  part  of  the  plain 
where  the  river  forms  an  angle  with  the  lake,  so  that  there  was  no  free 
opening  either  for  retreat  or  escape.  Several  hundreds  were  forced  into 
the  lake  and  drowned.  Of  the  survivors,  about  one-half  escaped  by 
swimming  the  river,  or  by  an  early  flight  alone  the  left  bank  of  the  lake. 
The  remainder  threw  themselves  into  the  old  castle  of  Inverlochy :  but 
being  without  either  provisions  or  hopes  of  relief,  they  were  obliged  to 
surrender,  on  condition  of  being  sufiered  to  return  to  their  homes  in  peace. 
Arms,  ammunition,  standards,  and  baggage,  all  became  the  prey  of  the 
conquerors. 

This  was  the  greatest  disaster  that  ever  befell  the  race  of  Diarmid,  as  the 
Campbells  were  called  in  the  Highlands :  it  being  generally  remarked  that 
they  were  as  fortunate  in  the  issue  of  their  undertakings,  as  they  were  saga- 
cious in  planning,  and  courageous  in  executing  them.  Of  the  number  slain, 
nearly  five  hundred  were  dunniwassels,  or  gentlemen  claiming  descent  from 
known  and  respected  houses.  And,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  clan, 
even  this  heavy  loss  was  exceeded  by  the  disgrace  arising  from  the  inglo- 
rious conduct  of  their  Chief,  whose  galley  weighed  anchor  when  the  day 
was  lost,  and  sailed  down  the  lake  with  all  the  speed  to  which  sails  and 
lars  could  impel  her. 


Cjja|itFr  tjie  €inentiFt^» 

Faint  the  din  of  battle  hnijr'd. 

Oiatant  down  the  hoUow  wind; 
War  and  tairor  fled  before. 

Wuands  and  death  remain  d  behind. 

PUTEOSS. 

MoMTKOfii's  splendid  success  ove.  his  powerfnl  rival  was  not  attained 
without  some  loss,  though  not  amounting  to  the  tenth  of  what  he  inflicted. 
The  obstinate  valour  of  the  Campbells  cost  the  lives  of  many  bravo  men  of 
the  opposite  party ;  and  more  were  wounded,  the  chief  of  whom  i^as  the 
brave  ^oung  Earl  of  Menteith,  who  had  commanded  the  centre.  He  was 
9ut  slightly  touched,  however,  and  made  rather  a  graceful  than  a  l«rrible 
appearance  when  be  presented  to  his  general  the  standard  of  Argyle,  which 
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he  had  taken  from  the  standard-bearer  with  his  own  hand,  and  8la«n  him  it. 
single  coipbat.  Montrose  dearly  luved  his  noble  kinsman,  in  whom  there 
was  conspicaous  a  flash  of  the  generous,  romai^ic,  disinterested  chivalry  of 
the  oli  ncioic  times,  entirely  different  from  the  sordid,  calculating,  and 
8elfi>h  character,  which  the  practice  of  entertaining  mercenary  troops  had 
intrt/duced  into  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  which  degeneracy  Scotland, 
wLich  furnished  soldiers  of  fortune  for  the  service  of  almost  every  nation, 
had  been  contaminated  with  a  more  than  usual  share.  Montrose,  whose 
native  spirit  was  congenial,  although  experience  had  taught  him  how  to  avail 
himself  of  the  motives  of  others,  used  to  Menteith  neither  the  language  of 
praise  nor  of  promise,  but  clasped  him  to  his  bosom  as  he  exclaimed,  "Mt 
gallant  kinsman  I"  And  by  this  burst  of  heartfelt  applaujie  was  Menteith 
thrilled  with  a  warmer  glow  of  delight,  than  if  his  praises  had  been  recorded 
in  a  report  of  the  action  sent  directly  to  the  throne  of  his  sovereign. 

"  Nothing/'  he  said,  '*  my  lord,  now  seems  to  remain  in  which  I  can 
render  any  assistance  ;  permit  me  to  look  after  a  duty  of  humanity  —  the 
Knight  of  Ardenvohr,  as  I  am  told,  is  our  prisoner,  and  severely  wounded." 

"  And  well  he  deserves  to  be  so,''  said  Sir  Dugald  Dalgetty,  who  came  up 
to  them  at  that  moment,  with  a  prodigious  addition  of  acquired  importance, 
**  since  he  shot  mj  good  horse  at  the  time  that  I  was  offering  him  honour- 
able quarter,  which,  I  must  needs  say,  was  done  more  like  an  ignorant 
Highland  cateran,  who  has  not  sense  enough  to  erect  a  sconce  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  old  hurley-house  of  a  castle,  than  like  a  soldier  of  worth  and 
quality." 

**  Are  we  to  condole  with  you  then,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  "  upon  the  loee 
of  the  famed  Oustavus  ?" 

**  Even  so,  my  lord,"  answered  the  soldier,  with  a  deep  sigh,  **  Diem 
dauaU  sapremum,  as  we  said  at  the  Mareschal  College  of  Aberdeen.  Better 
BO  than  oe  smothered  like  a  cadger's  pony  in  some  flow-moss,  or  snow- 
wreath,  which  was  like  to  be  his  fate  if  this  winter  campaign  lasted  longer. 
But  it  has  pleased  his  Excellency"  (making  an  inclination  to  Montrose)  "to 
supply  his  place  by  the  giil  of  a  noble  steed,  whom  I  have  taken  the  freedom 
to  name  *  tjoyaUy's  Revoardy  in  memory  of  this  celebrated  occasion." 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  ;^ou'll  find  Loyalty's  Reward,  since  yoa 
call  him  so,  practised  in  all  the  duties  of  the  field, — but  I  must  just  hint  to 
you,  that  at  this  time,  in  Scotland,  loyalty  is  more  frequently  rewarded  with 
a  halter  than  with  a  horse." 

*'  Ahem  !  your  Excellency  is  pleased  to  be  facetious.  Loyalty's  Reward 
is  as  perfect  as  Oustavus  in  all  his  exercises,  and  of  a  far  finer  figure. 
Marry !  his  social  qualities  are  less  cultivated,  in  respect  he  has  kept  till 
now  inferior  company." 

''  Not  meaning  his  Excellency  the  General,  I  hope,"  said  Lord  Menteith. 
"  For  shame,  Sir  Dugald  1" 

*'  My  lord,"  answered  the  knight,  gravely,  "  I  am  incapable  to  mean  any 
thing  so  utterly  misbecoming.  What  I  asseverate  is,  that  his  Excellency, 
having  the  same  intercourse  with  his  horse  during  his  exercise,  that  he  hath 
with  his  soldiers  when  training  them,  may  form  and  break  either  to  every 
feat  of  war  which  he  chooses  to  practise,  and  accordingly  that  this  noble 
charger  is  admirably  managed.  But  as  it  is  the  intercourse  of  private  life 
that  formcth  the  social  character,  so  I  do  not  apprehend  that  of  the  single 
soldier  to  be  much  polished  by  the  conversation  of  the  corporal  or  the 
sergeant,  or  that  of  Loyalty's  Reward  to  have  been  much  dulcified,  or 
ameliorated,  by  the  society  of  his  Excellency's  grooms,  who  bestow  more 
oaths,  and  kicks,  and  thumps,  than  kindness  or  caresses,  upon  the  animals 
intrusted  to  their  charge ;  whereby  many  a  generous  quadruped,  rendered 
as  it  were  misanthropic,  manifests  during  the  rest  of  his  life  a  greater  desire 
to  kick  and  bite  his  master,  than  to  love  and  to  honour  him." 

"Spoken  like  an  oracle,"  said  Montrose.     "Were  there  an  acadePiT  f^T 
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cha  education  of  horses  to  be  aonezed  to  the  Mareechal  College  of  Aberdeen, 
Sir  Dugald  Dalgettj  alone  should  fill  the  chair." 

"Because,  being  an  a88,'\8aid  Menteitfi,  aside  to  the  General,  *'thew 
would  be  some  distant  relation  between  the  professor  and  the  students." 

>*And  now,  with  your  Excellency's  permission,"  said  the  new-madr 
Knight,  "  I  am  going'  to  {>ay  my  last  visit  to  the  remains  of  my  old  com* 
panion  in  arms." 

'*  Not  with  the  purpose  of  going  through  the  ceremonial  of  interment  ?" 
laid  the  Marquis,  wno  did  not  know  how  far  Sir  Dugald's  enthusiasm 
might  lead  him ;  "  consider,  our  brave  fellows  themselves  will  have  but  a 
hasty  burial." 

'*  Your  Excellency  will  pardon  me,"  said  Dalgettj ;  "  my  purpose  is  less 
romantic.  I  go  to  divide  poor  Gustavus's  legacy  with  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
leaving  the  flesh  to  them,  and  reserving  to  myself  his  hide ;  which,  in  token 
of  affectionate  remembrance,  I  purpose  to  form  into  a  cassock  and  trousers, 
after  the  Tartar  fashion,  to  be  worn  under  my  armour,  in  respect  m^  nether 
garments  are  at  present  shamefully  the  worse  of  the  wear.  —  Alasl  poor 
Gustavus,  why  didst  thou  not  live  at  least  one  hour  more,  to  have  borne  the 
honoured  weight  of  knighthood  upon  thy  loins !" 

lie  was  now  turning  away,  when  the  Marauis  called  afWr  him, — "  As  yon 
are  not  likely  to  be  anticipated  in  this  act  of  kindness.  Sir  Dugald,  to  your 
old  friend  and  companion,  I  trust,"  said  the  Marquis,  **  you  wul  first  assist 
me,  and  our  principal  friends,  to  discuss  some  of  Argyle's  good  cheer,  of 
which  we  have  found  abundance  in  the  castle." 

"  Most  willingly,  please  vour  Excellency,"  said  Dugald ;  "  as  meat  and 
mass  never  hinder  work,  ^or,  indeed,  am  I  afraid  that  the  wolves  or  eagles 
will  begin  an  onslaught  on  Gustavu«  to-night,  in  regard  there  is  so  miu'h 
better  cheer  lying  all  around.  But,"  added  he,  "as  I  am  to  meet  two 
honourable  knights  of  England,  with  others  of  the  knightly  degree  in  your 
lordship's  armv,  I  pray  it  may  be  explained  to  them,  that  now,  and  in  future, 
I  claim  precedence  over  them  all,  in  respect  of  my  rank  as  a  banneret, 
dubbed  in  a  field  of  stricken  battle." 

"  The  devil  confound  him  1"  said  Montrose,  speaking  aside ;  *'  he  has  con- 
trived to  set  the  kiln  on  fire  as  fast  as  I  put  it  out.  —  This  is  a  point,  Sir 
Dugald,"  said  he,  gravely  addressing  him,  "  which  I  shall  reserve  for  his 
Majesty's  express  consideration ;  in  my  camp,  all  must  be  upon  equality, 
like  the  Knighto  of  the  Round  Table;  and  take  their  places  as  soldiers 
should,  upon  the  principle  of,  —  first  come,  first  served." 

"  Then  I  shall  take  care,"  said  Menteith  apart  to  the  Marquis,  "  that  Don 


them  take  out  an  excellent  buff  suit^  embroidered  in  front  in  silk  and 
Mlver." 

"  Vuio  a  Dios!  as  the  Spaniard  says,"  exclaimed  the  Major,  "and  some 
b^gsarly  gillie  ma^  get  it  while  I  stand  prating  here  1" 

The  prospect  of  Iraoty  having  at  once  driven  out  of  his  head  both  Gus- 
tavus and  the  provant,  he  set  spurs  to  Loyalty's  Reward,  and  rode  off 
through. the  fiela  of  battle. 

"  There  goes  the  hound,"  said  Menteith,  '*  breaking  the  face,  and  tramp* 
ling  on  the  body,  of  many  a  better  man  than  himself;  and  as  eager  on  hia 
sordid  spoil  as  a  vulture  that  stoops  upon  carrion.  Yet  this  man  the  world 
calls  a  soldier  — and  you,  my  lord,  select-him  as  worthy  of  the  honours  of 
chivalry,  if  such  they  can  at  this  day  be  termed,  xou  have  made  the 
•oUar  of  knighthood  the  decoration  of  a  mere  bloodhound." 

^ "  What  could  I  do  ?"  said  Montrose.  "  I  had  no  half-picked  bones  to  give 
him,  and  bribed  in  some  manner  he  must  be, — I  cannot  follow  the  chaaa 
Uono.    Besides,  the  dog  has  good  qualities  " 
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"  If  nature  has  given  him  such/'  said  Menteith,  "  habit  ha<>  converted 
thein  into  feelings  of  intense  selfishness.  He  may  be  punctilious  concern- 
ing his  reputation,  and  brave  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  but  it  is  only 
because  without  these  qualities  he  cannot  rise  in  the  service ;  —  naj,  hia 
very  benevolence  is  selfish ;  he  may  defend  his  comnanion  while  he  can  keep 
his  feet,  but  the  instant  he  is  down,  Sir  Dueald  will  be  as  ready  to  ease  him 
of  his  purse,  as  he  is  to  convert  the  skin  of  Gustavus  into  a  buff  jerkin." 

"  And  yet,  if  all  this  were  true,  cousin,"  answered  Montrose,  "  there  ia 
something  convenient  in  commanding  a  soldier,  upon  whose  motives  and 
springs  of  action  you  can  calculate  to  a  mathematical  certainty.  A  fine 
spirit  like  yours,  my  cousin,  alive  to  a  thousand  sensations  to  which  this 
man's  is  as  impervious  as  his  corslet,  —  it  is  for  such  that  thy  friend  must 
feel,  while  he  gives  his  advice."  Then,  suddenly  changing  his  tone,  he 
asked  Menteith  when  he  had  seen  Annot  Lyle. 

The  young  Earl  coloured  deeply,  and  answered,  "  Not  since  last  evening, 
•—excepting,"  he  added,  with  hesitatien,  *'  for  one  moment,  about  half  an 
hour  before  the  battle  began." 

"  My  dear  Menteith,"  said  Montrose,  very  kindly,  "  were  you  one  of  the 
gay  cavaliers  of  Whitehall,  who  are,  in  their  way,  as  great  self-seekers  aa 
our  friend  Dalgetty,  should  I  need  to  plague  you  with  inquiring  into  such 
an  amourrette  as  this  ?  it  would  be  an  intrigue  only  to  be  laughed  at.  But 
this  is  the  land  of  enchantment,  where  nets  strong  as  steel  are  wrought  out 
of  ladies'  tresses,  and  you  are  exactly  the  destined  knight  to  be  so  fettered. 
This  poor  girl  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  has  talents  formed  to  captivate 
your  romantic  temper.  lu)u  cannot  think  of  injuring  her — yon  canmoi 
think  of  marrying  her  ?" 

''  My  lord,"  replied  Menteith,  "  you  have  repeatedly  urged  this  jest,  for 
BO  I  trust  it  is  meant,  somewhat  beyond  bounds.  Annot  Lyle  is  of  unknown 
birth, — a  captive, — the  daughter,  probably,  of  some  obacnre  outlaw;  a 
dependent  on  the  hospitality  of  the  M^Aulays." 

**  Do  not  be  f^igry,  Menteith,"  said  the  Marquis,  interrupting  him ;  **  yoa 
love  the  classics,  though  not  educated  at  Mareechal  College ;  and  you  may 
remember  how  many  gallant  hearts  captive  beauty  has  subdued : — 

Movit  AJaoem,  Telatnone  nfttuni, 
Puma  capciTB  ilfimioam  T«cm««Mi. 

In  a  word,  I  am  seriously  anxious  about  this — I  should  not  have  time,  per- 
haps," he  added  very  gravely,  "  to  trouble  you  with  my  lectures  on  the  sub- 
ject, were  your  feelings,  ana  those  of  Annot,  alone  interested ;  but  you  have 
a  dangerous  rival  in  Allan  M*Aulay ;  and  there  is  no  knowing  to  what 
extent  he  may  carry  his  resentment.  It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  the 
King's  service  may  be  much  prejudiced  by  dissensions  betwixt  you." 

"My  lord,"  said  Menteith,  "  I  know  what  you  mean  is  kind  and  friendly; 
I  hope  you  will  be  satisfied  when  I  assure  you,  that  Allan  M' Aulay  and  I 
have  discussed  this  circumstance ;  and  that  I  have  explained  to  him,  that  aa 
it  is  utterly  remote  from  my  character  to  entertain  dishonourable  views  con- 
cerning this  unprotected  female ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  obscurity  of  her 
birth  prevents  my  thinking  of  her  upon  other  terms.  I  will  not  disguise 
from  your  lordship,  what  I  have  not  disguised  from  M'Aulay, —  that  if 
Annot  Lyle  were  born  a  lady,  she  should  snare  my  name  and  rank ;  as  mat* 
ters  stand,  it  is  impossible.  This  explanation,  I  trust,  will  satisfy  your 
lordship,  as  it  has  satisfied  a  less  reasonable  person." 

Montrose  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Ana,  like  true  champions  in  ro- 
mance," he  said,  "  you  have  agreed,  that  you  are  both  to  worship  the  same 
mistress,  as  idolaters  do  the  same  image,  and  that  neither  shall  extend  hit 
pretensions  farther?" 

*'  I  did  not  go  so  far,  my  lord,"  answered  Menteith,—"  I  only  said  in  the 
present  circumstances, — and  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  being  changed,-  • 
I  could,  in  dut^  to  myself  and  family,  stand  in  no  relation  to  Annot  Lyff 
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but  as  that  of  friend  or  brother  —  But  your  lordship  must  excuse  me;  1 
have/'  said  he,  looking  at  his  arm,  round  which  he  had  tied  his  handker 
•jhief,  "  a  slight  hurt  to  attend  to." 

"  A  wound  ?"  said  Montrose,  anxiously ;  "let  me  see  it. — Alas  I"  he  said, 
"  I  should  have  heard  nothing  of  this,  had  I  not  ventured  to  tent  and  souci 
another  more  secret  and  more  rankling  one.  Menteith,  I  am  sorry  for  you 
— I  too  have  known — But  what  avails  it  to  awake  sorrows  which  have  long 
•lumbered  1^' 

So  saying,  he  shook  hands  with  his  noble  kinsman,  and  walked  into  the 
oasUe. 

Annot  Lyle,  as  was  not  unusual  for  females  in  the  Hishlands,  was  poe* 
■essed  of  a  slight  degree  of  medical  and  even  surgical  skill.  It  may  readily 
be  believed,  that  the  profession  of  surgery,  or  medicine,  as  a  separate  art 
was  unknown ;  and  the  few  rude  rules  which  they  observed  were  intrusted 
to  women,  or  to  the  aged,  whom  constant  casualties  afforded  too  much 
opportunity  of  acquiring  experience.  The  care  and  attention,  accordingly, 
of  Annot  Lyle,  her  attendants,  and  others  acting  under  her  direction,  had 
made  her  services  extremely  useful  during  this  wild  campaign.  And  most 
readily  had  these  services  been  rendered  to  friend  and  loe,  wherever  they 
could  be  most  useful.  She  was  now  in  an  apartment  of  the  castle,  anxiously 
superintending  the  preparation  of  vulnerary  herbs,  to  be  applied  to  the 
wounded ;  receiving  reports  from  different  females  respecting  those  under 
their  separate  charges,  and  distributing  what  means  she  had  lor  their  relief, 
when  Allan  M'Aulay  suddenly  entered  the  apartment.  She  started,  for  she 
had  heard  that  he  had  left  the  camp  upon  a  distant  mission ;  and,  however 
accustomed  she  was  to  the  gloom  ot  his  countenance,  it  seemed  at  present 
to  have  been  a  darker  shaae  than  usual.  lie  stood  before  her  perfectly 
silent,  and  she  felt  the  necessity  of  being  the  first  to  speak. 

'*!  thought,"  she  said,  with  some  effort,  "you  had  already  set  out." 

"  My  companion  awaits  me,"  said  Allan  :  "  I  go  instantly." 

Yet  still  tie  stood  before  her,  and  held  her  by  the  arm,  with  a  pressure 
which,  though  insufficient  to  give  her  pain,  made  her  sensible  of  his  great 
personal  strength,  his  hand  closing  on  her  like  the  gripe  of  a  manacle. 

" Shall  I  take  the  harp?"  she  said,  in  a  timid  voice ;  "is — is  the  shadow 
falling  upon  you  ?" 

Instead  of  replying,  he  led  her  to  the  window  of  the  apartment,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  field  of  the  slain,  with  all  its  horrors.  It  was 
thick  spread  with  dead  and  wounded,  and  the  spoilers  were  busy  tearing  the 
clothes  from  the  victims  of  war  and  feudal  amoition,  with  as  much  indiffe- 
rence as  if  they  had  not  been  of  the  same  species,  and  themselves  exposed, 
perhaps  to-morrow,  to  the  same  fate. 

"  Does  the  sight  please  you  ?"  said  M'Aulay. 

"  It  is  hideous  1"  said  Annot,  covering  her  eyes  with  her  hands ;  "  how 
oan  you  bid  me  look  upon  it?" 

"  You  must  be  inured  to  it,"  said  he,  "  if  you  remain  with  this  destined 
host — you  will  soon  have  to  search  such  a  field  for  my  brother's  corpse  — 
for  Menteith's  —  for  mine  —  but  that  will  be  a  more  indifferent  task  —  you 
do  not  love  me  1" 

"  This  is  the  first  time  you  have  taxed  me  with  unkindness,"  said  Annot» 
weeping.  "  You  are  my  brother — my  preserver — my  protector — and  can 
I  then  but  love  you?  —  But  your  hour  of  daskness  is  approaching,  let  me 
fetch  my  harp—- — " 

" Remain,"  said  Allan,  still  holding  her  fast;  "be  my  visions  from  heaven 
or  hell,  or  from  the  middle  sphere  of  disembodied  spirits  —  or  be  they,  as 
<he  Saxons  hold,  but  the  delusions  of  an  over-heated  mncy,  they  do  not  now 
mf^uenco  *jne ;  I  speak  the  language  of  the  natural,  of  the  visible  world. — ' 
Fou  love  not  me,  Annot — you  love  Menteith  —  by  him  you  a«^  beloved 
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ftfi^ain,  and  Allan  is  no  more  to  you  than  one  of  the  corpses  which  encumbei 
yonder  heath." 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  strange  speech  conveyed  any  new  infor- 
mation to  her  who  was  thus  addressed.  No  woman  ever  lived  who  could 
not,  in  the  same  circumstances,  have  discerned  long  since  the  state  of  her 
lover's  mind.  But  by  thus  suddenly  tearing  off  the  veil,  thin  as  it  was 
Allan  prepared  her  to  expect  consequences  violent  in  proportion  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  character.  She  made  an  effort  to  repel  the  charge  he 
had  stated. 

"You  foreet,"  she  said,  ''your  own  worth  and  nobleness  when  you  insult 
90  very  helpless  a  being,  and  one  whom  fate  has  thrown  so  totally  into  your 
power.  You  know  who  and  what  I  am,  and  how  impossible  it  is  that 
Menteith  or  you  can  use  language  of  affection  to  me,  beyond  that  of  friend- 
ship. You  know  from  what  unhappy  race  I  have  too  probably  derived  my 
existence." 

**  I  will  not  believe  it,"  said  Allan,  impetuously ;  "  never  flowed  crystal 
drop  from  a  polluted  spring." 

"  Yet  the  very  doubt,"  pleaded  Annot,  '*  should  make  you  forbear  to  use 
this  language  to  me." 

**  I  know,"  said  M' Aulay,  "  it  places  a  bar  between  us— rbut  I  know  also 
that  it  divides  you  not  so  inseparably  from  Menteith. — Hear  me,  mv  beloved 
Annot ! — leave  this  scene  of  terrors  and  danger — go  with  me  to  ifintail — I 
will  place  you  in  the  house  of  the  noble  lady  of  Seaforth  —  or  vou  shall  be 
removed  in  safety  to  Icolmkill,  where  some  women  yet  devote  themselves  to 
the  worship  of  Qod,  after  the  custom  of  our  ancestors." 

'*  You  consider  not  what  you  ask  of  me,"  replied  Annot ;  "  to  undertake 
such  a  journey  under  your  sole  guardianship,  were  to  show  me  less  scrupu- 
lous than  maiden  ought  I  will  remain  here,  Allan  —  here  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  noble  Montrose ;  and  when  his  motions  next  approach  the 
Lowlands,  I  will  contrive  some  proper  means  to  relieve  you  of  one,  who  has, 
she  knows  not  how,  become  an  object  of  dislike  to  you." 

Allan  stood  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  give  way  to  sympathy  with  her 
distress,  or  to  anger  at  her  resistance. 

**  Annot,"  he  said,  "  you  know  too  well  how  little  your  words  apply  to 
my  feelings  towards  you  —  but  you  avail  yourself  of  your  power,  and  you 
rejoice  in  my  departure,  as  removing  a  spy  upon  your  intercourse  with 
Menteith.  But  beware  both  of  you,"  ne  added,  in  a  stern  tone ;  "  for  when 
was  it  ever  heard  that  an  injury  was  offered  to  Allan  M'Aulay,  for  which 
he  exacted  not  tenfold  vengeance  ?" 

So  saying,  he  pressed  her  arm  forcibly,  pulled  the  bonnet  over  his  browi^ 
and  strode  out  or  the  apartment. 


^W^»»»<^W^W^^^^^^^^W^^^^#%»»^^»<^W^»«W^ 


Cjiaytir  till  €nrfiitn-/it!t. 


After  fQia*re  gmM, 


T  icrew  aniiiaiatMl  with  my  heart,  and  narehV 
What  ttirr'd  it  ao.— Alaal  T  foand  it  low. 
Tet  far  rrom  luit,  for  eould  I  iNit  have  lived 
h  IMWienoe  of  jrou,  I  bad  had  aj  end. 


AHNOT  Ltub  had  now  to  contemplate  the  terrible  gulf  which  Allaii 
M'Aulay's  declaration  of  love  and  jealousy  had  made  to  open  around  her. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  was  tottering  on  the  very  brink  of  destrucUo'i,  aud  was 
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ai  once  deprived  of  eyery  refuge,  and  of  all  human  assUtanoe.  She  had 
long  been  conscious  that  she  loved  Menteith  dearer  than  a  brother ;  indeed 
how  could  it  be  otherwise,  considering  their  early  intimacy,  —  the  persona) 
merit  of  the  youn^  nobleman,  —  his  assiduous  attentions,  —  and  his  infinite 
"uperiority  in  gentleness  of  disposition,  and  grace  of  manners,  ov«;r  the  race 
f  rude  warriors  with  whom  she  lived  t  But  her  affection  was  of  that  quiet 
.imid,  Lieditative  character,  which  sought  rather  a  reflected  share  in  the 
bappiress  of  the  beloved  object,  than  formed  more  presumptuous  or  daring 
hopes.  A  little  Gaelic  song,  in  which  she  ezpreesed  her  feelings,  has  been 
^ranslat^  by  the  ingenious  and  unhappy  Andrew  M*Donald ;  and  we  will- 
ingly transcribe  the  lines: — 


Wert  titna.  like  me.  in  life's  low  vale, 

Witb  Uiee  huw  blest,  ibat  bit  I'd  sban; 
Wiih  ili<>e  rd  fly  wliensver  gale 

Cuuhl  waft,  or  b«>uiaUimt  italkjr  bear. 
Bot  purled  hy  Kvire  decree. 

Far  iliffereBt  must  our  funnnea  prova ; 
Mar  tbioe  be  jtiy^-etMHicb  Ant  mo 

Tu  weep  aud  pray  for  him  1  love. 


lite  penf»  this  foolish  h#art  moat  ft#*. 

When  hope  shall  be  for  ever  flows, 
Noaullen  marmur  shall  reveal. 

No  Mifiab  marmars  ever  own. 
Nor  will  1  ihrouKh  life's  weary  yean. 

Like  a  pale  dniopinc  moamer  inovc^ 
While  I  nan  think  my  sacral  tears 

May  wound  the  heart  uf  him  I  love. 


The  furious  declaration  of  Allan  had  destroyed  the  romantic  plan  which 
she  had  formed,  of  nursing  in  secret  her  pensive  tenderness,  without  seek- 
ing any  other  requital.  Long  before  this,  she  had  dreaded  Allan,  as  much 
as  gratitude,  and  a  sense  that  he  soflened  towards  her  a  temper  so  haughtv 
and  BO  violent  could  permit  her  to  do ;  but  now  she  regarded  him  with 
unalloyed  terror,  which  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  disposition,  and  of  his 
prece<ung  history,  too  well  authorized  her  to  entertain.  Whatever  was  in 
other  respects  the  nobleness  of  his  disposition,  he  had  never  been  known  to 
resist  the  wilfulness  of  passion, — he  walked  in  the  house,  and  in  the  country 
of  his  fathers,  like  a  tamed  lion,  whom  no  one  dared  to  contradict,  lest  they 
should  awaken  his  natural  vehemence  of  passion.  So  many  years  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  experienced  contradiction,  or  even  expostulation,  that 
probably  nothing  but  the  strong  good  sense,  which  on  all  points,  his  mysti- 
cism excepted,  formed  the  ground  of  his  character,  prevented  his  proving  an 
annoyance  and  terror  to  the  whole  neighbourhood.  But  Annot  had  not  time 
to  dwell  upon  her  fears,  being  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Sir  Dugald 
Dalgetty. 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  the  scenes  in  which  this  person  had  passed 
bis  former  life,  had  not  much  qualified  him  to  shine  in  female  society.  He 
himself  felt  a  sort  of  consciousness  that  the  language  of  the  barrack,  guard* 
room,  and  parade,  was  not  proper  to  entertain  ladies.  The  only  peaceful 
part  of  his  life  had  been  spent  at  Mareschal  College,  Aberdeen :  ana  he  had 
forgot  the  little  he  had  learned  there,  except  the  art  of  darning  his  own  hose, 
and  despatching  his  commons  with  unusual  celerity,  both  which  had  since 
been  kept  in  ^ood  exeroise  by  the  necessity  of  frequent  practice.  Still  it 
was  from  an  miperfect  recolfection  of  what  he  had  acquired  during  this 
pacific  period,  that  he  drew  his  souroes  of  conversation  when  in  company 
with  women ;  in  other  words,  his  language  became  pedantic  when  it  ceased 
CO  be  military. 

'*  Mistress  Annot  Lyle,"  said  he,  upon  the  present  occasion,  "  I  am  just 
now  like  the  half-pike,  or  spontoon  of  Achilles,  one  end  of  which  could 
wound,  and  the  other  cure  —  a  property  belonging  neither  to  Spanish  pike 
brown-bill,  partizan,  halberd,  Lochaber-axe,  or  indeed  any  other  moden 
staff-weapon  whatever." 

This  coE^pliment  he  repeated  twice;  but  as  Annot  scarce  heard  bin 
the  first  time,  and  did  not  comprehend  him  the  second,  he  was  obliged  U 
explain. 

'  I  mean,"  he  said,  *'  Mistress  Annot  Lyle,  that  having  been  the  means 
of  an  honourable  knight  receiving  a  severe  wound  in  this  day's  conflict, — he 
javing  pistolled,  somewhat  against  the  law  of  arms,  my  horse,  which  wwt 
iiamod  after  the  immortal  King  of  Sweden,  —  I  am  desirous  of  procuring 
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bim  Huch  dolncement  as  you,  madam,  can  supply,  yoa  being  like  tbe  beathea 
^od  £8cu1.ipio8,"  (meaning  possibly  Apollo,)  "skilful  not  only  in  song  and 
in  music,  but  in  the  more  noble  art  of  cbirureery — opiferque  per  orbem 

"  If  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  explain,"  said  Annot,  too  sick  at 
heart  to  be  amused  by  Sir  Dugald's  airs  of  pedantic  gallantry. 

"  That,  madam,"  replied  the  Knight,  "  may  not  be  so  easy,  as  I  am  out 
of  the  habit  of  construing — but  we  shall  try.  Dicor,  supply  effo — I  am  called. 
— Opiferf  ofriferf — I  remember  signifer  andfurcifer — but  I  believe  apifer 
Btands  in  this  place  for  M.  D.,  that  is,  Doctor  of  Physic." 

"  This  is  a  busy  day  with  us  all,"  said  Annot ;  **  will  you  say  at  once  what 
you  want  with  me  ?" 

"  Merely,"  replied  Sir  Dugald,  "  that  you  will  visit  my  brother  knight, 
and  let  your  maiden  bring  some  medicaments  for  his  wound  which  threatens 
to  be  what  the  learned  call  a  damnum  fatale" 

Annot  Lyle  never  lingered  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  She  informed  her- 
self hastily  of  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  interesting  herself  for  the  digni- 
fied old  Chief  whom  she  had  seen  at  Darnlinvarnch,  and  whose  presence  had 
so  much  struck  her,  she  hastened  to  lose  the  sense  of  her  own  sorrow  for  a 
time,  in  the  attempt  to  be  useful  to  another. 

Sir  Dugald  with  great  form  ushered  Annot  Lyle  to  the  chamber  of  her 

Eaticnt,  in  which,  to  her  surprise,  she  found  Lord  Menteith.  She  could  not 
elp  blushing  deeply  at  the  meeting,  but,  to  hide  her  confusion,  proceeded 
instantly  to  examine  the  wound  of  the  Knight  of  Ardenvohr,  and  easily 
satisfied  herself  that  it  was  beyond  her  skill  to  cure  it.  As  for  Sir  Dugald, 
he  returned  to  a  large  out-house,  on  the  floor  of  which,  among  other  wounded 
men,  was  deposited  the  person  of  Ranald  of  the  Mist. 

"Mine  old  friend,"  said  the  Knight,  ''as  I  told  you  before,  I  would 
willingly  do  any  thing  to  pleasure  you,  in  return  for  the  wound  you  have 
receivea  while  under  my  safe-conduct.  I  have,  therefore,  according  to  your 
earnest  request,  sent  Mrs.  Annot  L^le  to  attend  upon  the  wound  of  the 
Knight  of  Ardenvohr,  though  wherein  her  doing  so  should  benefit  you,  I 
cannot  imagine. — I  think  you  once  spoke  of  some  blood  relationship  between 
them  ;  but  a  soldado,  in  command  and  charge  like  me,  \Aa  other  things  to 
trouble  his  head  with  than  Highland  g^enealogies." 

And  indeed  to  do  the  worthy  Major  justice,  he  never  inquired  after, 
listened  to,  or  recollected,  the  business  of  other  people,  unless  it  either 
related  to  the  art  military,  or  was  somehow  or  other  connected  with  his  own 
interest,  in  either  of  which  oases  his  memory  was  very  tenacious. 

**  And  now,  my  good  friend  of  the  Mist,"  said  he,  "  can  you  tell  me  what 
has  become  of  your  hopeful  grandson,  as  I  have  not  seen  him  since  he 
assisted  me  to  disarm  after  (he  action,  a  negligence  which  deserveth  the 
strapado  ?" 

**  He  is  not  far  from  hence,"  said  the  wounded  outlaw — "  lift  not  your 
hand  upon  him,  for  he  is  man  enough  to  pay  a  yard  of  leathern  scourge  with 
a  foot  of  tempered  steel." 

*'  A  most  improper  vaunt,"  said  Sir  Dugald ;  '*  but  I  owe  you  some 
favours,  Ranald,  and  therefore  shall  let  it  pass." 

**  And  if  you  think  you  owe  me  any  thing,"  said  the  outlaw,  "  it  ia  m 
pur  pNOwer  to  reouite*  me  by  granting  me  a  boon." 

"  Friend  Ranala,"  answered  Dalgetty,  *'  I  have  read  of  these  boons  m 
•illy  story-books,  whereby  simple  knights  were  drawn  into  engagements  to 
their  great  prejudice  ;  wherefore,  Ranald,  the  more  prudent  knights  of  thii 
day  never  promise  any  thing  until  they  know  that  they  may  keep  their 
word  anent  the  premises,  without  any  displeasure  or  incommodement  to 
themselves.  It  may  be,  you  would  have  me  engage  the  female  chimrgeon 
to  visit  your  wound ;  though  you  ought  to  consider,  Ranald,  that  the  un- 
eleanness  of  the  place  where  you  are  deposited  may  somewhat  901 1  the 
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gaiety  of  ber  garments,  concerning  the  preservation  of  which,  ycu  may 
have  observed,  women  are  apt  to  be  inordinately  solicitous.  1  lost  tito 
fovour  of  the  lady  of  the  Grand  Pensionary  of  Amsterdam,  by  touching 
with  the  sole  of  my  boot  the  train  of  her  black  velvet  gown,  which  I  mistcok 
for  a  foot-cloth,  it  being  half  the  room  distant  from  her  person." 

"  It  is  not  to  bring  Annot  Lyle  hither,"  answered  AtacEagh,  **  but  to 
transport  me  into  the  room  where  she  is  in  attendance  upon  the  Knight  of 
Ardcnvohr.     Somewhat  I  have  to  say  of  the  last  consequence  to  them  both." 

"  It  is  something  out  of  the  order  of  due  precedence,"  said  Dalgetty,  **  to 
earry  a  wounded  outlaw  into  the  presence  of  a  knight ;  knighthood  having 
been  of  yore,  and  being,  in  some  respects,  still,  the  highest  military  grade, 
independent  always  of  commissioned  officers,  who  rank  according  to  their 
patents ;  nevertheless,  as  your  boon,  as  you  call  it,  is  so  slight,  I  shall  not 
deny  compliance  with  the  same."  So  saying,  he  ordered  three  files  of  men 
to  transport  MacEagh  on  their  shoulders  to  Sir  Duncan  Campbell's  apart- 
ment, and  he  himself  hastened  before  to  announce  the  cause  of  his  being 
brought  thither.  But  such  was  the  activity  of  the  soldiers  employed,  that 
they  followed  him  close  at  the  heels,  and,  entering  with  their  ghastly  burden, 
laid  MacEagh  on  the  floor  of  the  apartment.  Uis  features,  naturally  wild, 
were  now  diMtorted  by  pain ;  his  bands  and  scanty  garments  stained  with 
his  own  blood,  and  those  of  others,  which  no  kind  hand  had  wiped  away, 
although  the  wound  in  his  side  had  been  secured  by  a  bandage. 

*'  Are  you,"  he  said,  raising  his  head  painfully  towards  the  couch  where 
lay  stretched  his  late  antagonist,  "  he  whom  men  call  the  Knight  of  Arden- 
yohr  ?" 

'*  The  same,"  answered  Sir  Duncan, — "  what  would  you  with  one  whose 
hours  are  now  numbered  ?" 

"  My  hours  are  reduced  to  minutes,"  said  the  outlaw ;  "  the  more  grace, 
if  I  bestow  them  in  the  service  of  one,  whose  hand  has  ever  been  against 
me,  as  mine  has  been  raised  higher  against  him." 

**  Thine  higher  against  me ! — Crushed  worm  1"  said  the  Knight,  looking 
down  on  his  miseraole  adversary. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  outlaw,  in  a  firm  voice,  **my  arm  hath  been  highest 
In  the  deadly  contest  betwixt  us,  the  wounds  I  have  dealt  have  been  deepest 
though  thine  have  neither  been  idle  nor  onfelt. — I  am  Ranald  MacEagn — J 
am  R&nald  of  the  Mist  —  the  night  that  I  gave  thy  castle  to  the  winds  in 
one  huge  blaze  of  fire,  is  now  matched  with  the  day  in  which  you  have 
fallen  under  the  sword  of  my  fathers. ^-Remember  the  injuries  thou  hast 
done  our  tribe  —  never  were  such  inflicted,  save  by  one,  beside  thee.  He. 
i'ley  say,  is  fated  and  secure  against  our  vengeance — a  short  time  will 
show." 

"  My  Lord  Menteith,"  said  Sir  Duncan,  raising  himself  out  of  his  bed, 
**  this  IS  a  proclaimed  villain,  at  once  the  enemy  of  King  and  Parliament, 
of  Ood  and  man— one  of  the  outlawed  banditti  of  the  Mist ;  alike  the  enemy 
of  your  house,  of  the  M'Aulays,  and  of  mine.  I  trust  you  will  not  suffer 
moments,  which  are  perhaps  my  last,  to  be  imbittered  by  his  barbaroua 
triumph." 

**  lie  shall  have  the  treatment  he  merits,"  said  Menteith,  "  let  him  Im 
instantly  removed." 

Sir  Dugald  here  interposed,  and  spoke  of  Ranald's  services  as  a  guide, 
and  his  own  pledge  for  his  safety ;  but  the  high  harsh  tones  of  the  outlaw 
drowned  his  voice. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  be  rack  and  gibbet  the  word  I  let  me  wither  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  fforge  the  hawks  and  eagles  of  Ben-Nevis ;  and  so 
shall  this  haughty  Knight,  and  this  triumphant  Thane,  never  learn  the 
secret  I  alone  can  impart ;  a  secret  which  would  make  Ardenvohr's  heart 
lt.ap  with  joy,  ^ere  he  in  the  death  agony,  and  which  the  Earl  of  Menteith 
K^ull  purchase  at  the  price  of  his  broad  earldom.  —  Come  hither,  Annot 
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Lyle/  btt  said,  raisiDg  himself  with  unexpected  strength;  '*fear  not  th< 
sight  of  him  to  whom  thou  hast  clung  in  infancy.  Tell  these  proud  men, 
who  disdain  thee  as  the  issue  of  mine  ancientrace,  that  thou  art  no  blood 
of  ours, — no  daughter  of  the  race  of  the  Mist,  but  born  in  halls  as  lordly, 
and  cradled  on  couch  as  soft,  as  ever  soothed  infancy  in  their  proudesl 
palaces." 

"In  the  name  of  God/'  said  Menteith,  tremblinjj  with  emotion,  "if  yoii 
know  aught  of  the  birth  of  this  lady,  do  thy  conscience  the  justice  to  dia> 
Ourden  it  of  the  secret  before  departing  from  this  world !" 

"  And  bless  my  enemies  with  my  dym^  breath  V*  said  MacEagh,  looking 
at  him  malignantly, — "  Such  are  the  maxims  your  priests  preach — ^but  when, 
or  towards  whom,  do  you  practise  them  ?  Let  me  know  first  the  worth  of 
my  secret  ere  I  part  with  it— What  would  you  give,  Knight  of  Ardenvohr, 
to  know  that  your  superstitious  fasts  have  been  vain,  and  that  there  still 
remains  a  descendant  of  your  house  ? — I  pause  for  an  answer — without  it^ 
I  speak  not  one  word  more." 

"  I  could,"  said  Sir  Duncan,  his  voice  struggling  between  the  emotions 
of  doubt,  hatred,  and  anxiety — "I  could — but  that  1  know  thy  race  are  like 
the  Great  Enemy,  liars  and  murderers  from  the  beginning — but  could  it  be 
true  thou  tellest  me,  I  could  almost  forgive  thee  the  injuries  thou  hast 
done  me." 

**  Hear  it  I"  said  Ranald ;  "  he  hath  wagered  deeply  for  a  son  of  Diarmid — 
And  you,  gentle  Thane — the  report  of  the  camp  says,  that  you  would  pur- 
chase with  life  and  lands  the  tidings  that  Annot  Lyle  was  no  daughter  of 
proscription,  but  of  a  race  noble  in  your  estimation  as  your  own — ^Well — It 
IS  for  no  love  I  tell  you — The  time  has  been  that  I  would  have  exchanged 
this  secret  against  liberty ;  I  am  now  bartering  it  for  what  is  dearer  than 
liberty  or  life. — Annot  Lyle  is  the  youngest,  the  sole  surviving  child  of  the 
Knight  of  Ardenvohr,  who  alone  was  saved  when  all  in  his  halls  besides 
was  eivcn  to  blood  and  ashes." 

"Can  this  man  speak  truth?"  said  Annot  Lyle,  scarce  knowing  what  she 
•aid ;  "  or  is  this  some  strange  delusion  ?" 

"Maiden,"  replied  Ranald,  "hadst  thou  dwelt  longer  with  us,  thou 
wouldst  have  better  learnt  to  know  how  to  distinguish  the  accents  of  truth. 
To  that  Saxon  lord,  and  to  the  Knight  of  Ardenvohr,  I  will  yield  such 
proofs  of  what  I  have  spoken,  that  incredulity  shall  stand  convinced. 
Meantime,  withdraw — I  loved  thine  infancy,  I  hate  not  thy  youth — no  eye 
hates  the  rose  in  its  blossom,  though  it  groweth  upon  a  thorn,  and  for  thee 
only  do  I  something  regret  what  is  soon  to  follow.  But  he  that  would  avenge 
him  of  his  foe  must  not  reck  though  the  guiltless  be  engaged  in  the  ruin." 

"  He  advises  well,  Annot,"  said  Lord  Menteith  ;  "  in  God's  name  retire  I 
if —  if  there  be  aught  in  this,  your  meedng  with  Sir  Duncan  must  be  more 
prepared  for  both  your  sakes." 

"  I  will  not  part  from  my  father,  if  I  have  found  one  I"  said  Annot — "  I 
will  not  part  from  him  under  circumstances  so  terrible." 

"  And  a  father  you  shall  ever  find  in  me,"  murmured  Sir  Duncan. 

"  Then,"  said  Menteith,  "  I  will  have  MacEa^h  removed  into  an  adiacent 
apartment,  and  will  collect  the  evidence  of  his  tale -myself.  Sir  Dugald 
Ualgetty  will  give  me  his  attendance  and  assistance." 

"With  pleasure,  my  lord,"  answered  Sir  Dugald  —  "I  will  be  your  con- 
fessor, or  assessor  —  either  or  both.  No  one  can  be  so  fit,  for  I  hiad  heard 
the  whole  story  a  month  ago  at  Inverary  castle  —  but  onslaughts  like  that 
of  Ardenvohr  confuse  each  other  in  my  memory,  which  is  besides  occupied 
with  matters  of  more  importance." 

Upon  hearing  this  frank  declaration,  which  was  made  as  they  left  th» 
apartment  with  the  wounded  man,  Lord  Menteith  darted  upon  l5algetty  a 
look  of  extreme  anger  and  disdain,  to  which  the  self-conceit  of  the  woithy 
wmmander  render^  him  totally  insensible. 
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I  am  M  free  u  natare  firvt  made  man. 
Era  the  baae  laws  of  nenritada  bafraiit 
When  wild  ia  woods  the  nobla  aavaga  ran. 

C02CQUC8T  OF  G&AHADA. 

Tdb  £arl  of  Menteith,  as  he  had  undertaken,  so  he  proceeded  to  inyefiti* 
rate  more  closely  the  storj  told  by  Ranald  of  the  Mist,  which  was  corro- 
borated by  the  examination  of  his  two  followers,  who  had  assisted  in  the 
capacity  of  guides.  These  declarations  he  carefully  compared  with  such 
circumstances  concerning  the  destruction  of  his  castle  and  family  as  Sir 
Duncan  Campbell  was  able  to  supply ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  he  had  for- 
gotten nothing  relating  to  an  event  of  such  terrific  importance.  It  was 
of  the  last  conseouence  to  prove  that  this  was  no  invention  of  the  outlaw's, 
for  thp  purpose  or  passing  an  impostor  as  the  child  and  heiress  of  Arden- 
vohr. 

Perhaps  Mentoith,  so  much  interested  in  believing  the  tale,  was  not  alto- 
gether tne  fittest  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the  investigation  of  its  truth ; 
but  the  examinations  of  the  Children  of  the  Mist  were  simple,  accurate,  and 
in  all  respects  consistent  with  each  other.  A  personal  mark  was  referred 
to,  which  was  known  to  have  been  borne  by  the  infant  child  of  Sir  Duncan, 
and  which  appeared  upon  the  left  shoulder  of  An  not  Lyle.  It  was  also  well 
remembered,  that  when  the  miserable  relics  of  the  other  children  had  been 
collected,  those  of  the  infant  had  nowhere  been  found.  Other  circumstances 
of  evidence,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote,  brought  the  fullest  conviction 
not  only  to  Menteith,  but  to  the  unprejudiced  mind  of  Montrose,  that  to  An- 
not  L;^le,  an  humble  dependent,  distinguished  only  by  beauty  and  talent,  they 
were  in  future  to  respect  the  heiress  of  Ardenvohr. 

While  Menteith  hastened  to  communicate  the  result  of  these  inc^uiries  to 
the  persons  most  interested,  the  outlaw  demanded  to  speak  with  his  grand- 
child, whom  he  usually  called  his  son.  "  He  would  be  found,"  he  said, 
"  in  the  outer  apartment,  in  which  he  himself  had  been  originally  depos- 
ited." 

Accordingly,  the  young  savage,  after  a  close  search,  was  found  lurking 
in  a  comer,  coiled  up  among  some  rotten  straw,  and  brought  to  his  granf 
sire. 

"  Kenneth,"  said  the  old  outlaw,  "  hear  the  last  words  of  the  sire  of  thy 
father.  A  Saxon  soldier,  and  Allan  of  the  Red-hand,  left  this  camp  within 
these  few  hours,  to  travel  to  the  country  of  Caberfae.  Pursue  them  as  the 
bloodhound  pursues  the  hurt  deer — swim  the  lake — climb  the  mountain — 
thread  the  forest — tarry  not  until  you  join  them;"  and  then  the  countenance 
of  the  lad  darkened  as  his  grandfather  spoke,  and  he  laid  his  hand  upon  a 
knife  which  stuck  in  the  thong  of  leather  that  confined  his  scanty  plaid. 
"No I"  said  the  old  man ;  ** it  is  not  by  thy  hand  he  must  fall.  They  will 
ask  the  news  from  the  camp  —  say  to  them  that  Annot  Lyle  of  the  Ilnrp  is 
discovered  to  be  the  daughter  of  Duncan  of  Ardenvohr ;  that  the  Thane  of 
Menteith  is  to  wed  her  before  the  priest;  and  that  you  are  sent  to  bid  guests 
to  the  bridal.  Tarry  not  their  answer,  but  vanish  like  the  lightning  when 
the  black  cloud  swallows  it. — And  now  depart,  beloved  son  of  my  best  be- 
loved \  I  shall  never  more  see  thy  face,  nor  hear  the  light  sound  of  thy  foot- 
step—yet tarry  an  instant  and  hear  my  last  charge.  Remember  the  fate  of 
our  race,  and  quit  not  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Children  of  the  Mist. 
We  are  now  a  straggling  handful,  driven  from  every  vale  by  the  sword  of 
every  clan,  who  rule  in  the  possessions  where  their  forefathers  hewed  the 
wood,  and  drew  the  water  for  ours.    But  in  the  thicket  of  the  wildemese, 
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and  in  the  mist  of  the  mountain,  Kenneth,  pon  of  Eracht,  keep  thou  uii- 
Boiled  the  freedom  which  I  leave  thee  as  a  birthrisbt?  Barter  it  not,  neither 
for  the  rich  garment,  nor  for  the  stone  roof,  nor  Ibr  the  covered  board,  nor 
for  the  couch  of  down  —  on  the  rock  or  in  the  valley,  in  abundance  or  in 
famine  —  in  the  leafy  summer,  and  in  the  days  of  the  iron  winter — Son  of 
the  Mist!  be  free  as  thy  forefathers.  Own  no  lord — receive  no  law — take 
no  hire — give  no  stipend — build  no  hut — enclose  no  pasture — sow  no  grain  ; 
let  the  deer  of  the  mountain  be  thy  flocks  and  herds — if  these  fail  thee,  prey 
upon  the  goods  of  our  oppressors — of  the  Saxons,  and  of  such  Gael  as  are 
Saxons  in  their  souls,  valuing  herds  and  flocks  more  than  honour  and  free- 
dom. Well  for  us  tiiat  they  do  so  —  it  affords  the  broader  scope  for  our 
revenge.  Remember  those  who  have  done  kindness  to  our  race,  and  pay 
their  services  with  thy  blood,  should  the  hour  require  it.  If  a  Maclan  shall 
oome  to  thee  with  the  head  of  the  king's  son  in  his  hand,  shelter  him, 
tliou^h  the  avenging  army  of  the  father  were  behind  him  ;  for  in  Glencoe 
and  Ardnamurchan,  we  have  dwelt  in  peace  in  the  years  that  have  gone  by. 
The  sons  of  Diarmid — the  race  of  Darnlinvarach — the  riders  of  Menteith — 
my  curse  on  thy  head.  Child  of  the  Mist,  if  thou  spare  one  of  those  names, 
when  the  time  shall  offer  for  cutting  them  off  1  and  it  will  come  anon,  for 
their  own  swords  shall  devour  each  other,  and  those  who  are  scattered  shall 
fly  to  the  Mist,  and  perish  by  its  Children.  Once  more,  begone — shake  the 
dust  from  thy  feet  against  the  habitations  of  men,  whether  handed  together 
for  peace  or  for  war.  Farewell,  beloved !  and  mayst  thou  die  like  thy  fore- 
fathers, ere  infirmity,  disease,  or  age,  shall  break  thy  spirit — Begone  1  — 
begone!  —  live  free  —  requite  kindness  —  avenge  the  injuries  of  thy  race!" 

The  young  savage  stooped,  and  kissed  the  brow  of  his  dying  parent ;  but 
accustomed  from  mfancy  to  suppress  every  exterior  sign  or  emotion,  he 
parted  without  tear  or  adieu,  and  was  soon  far  beyond  tne  limits  of  Mont- 
rose's camp. 

Sir  Dugald  Dal^tty,  who  was  present  during  the  latter  part  of  this  scene, 
was  very  little  edified  by  the  conduct  of  MacEagh  upon  the  occasion.  "  I 
cannot  think,  my  friend  Ranald,''  said  he,  "  that  you  are  in  the  best  pos- 
sible road  for  a  aying  man.  Storms,  onslaughts,  massacres,  the  burning  of 
■uburbs,  are  indeed  a  soldier's  daily  work,  and  are  justified  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  seeing  that  they  are  done  in  the  course  of  duty ;  for  burning  of 
suburbs,  in  particular,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  traitors  and  cut-throats 
to  all  fortified  towns.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  a  soldier  is  a  profession  pecu- 
liarly favoured  by  Heaven,  seeing  that  we  may  hope  for  salvation,  although 
we  daily  commit  actions  of  so  great  violence.  But  then,  Ranald,  in  all  ser- 
vices of  Europe,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  dying  soldier  not  to  vaunt  him  of 
such  doings,  or  to  recommend  them  to  his  fellows ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
express  contrition  for  the  same,  and  to  repeat,  or  have  repeated  to  him,  some 
comfortable  prayer ;  which,  if  you  please,  I  will  intercede  with  his  Excel- 
lency's chaplain  to  prefer  on  your  account.  It  is  otherwise  no  point  of  my 
duty  to  put  you  in  mind  of  those  things ;  only  it  may  be  for  the  ease  of 
your  conscience  to  depart  more  like  a  Christian,  and  less  like  a  Turk,  than 
you  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  doing." 

The  only  answer  of  the  aying  man  (for  as  such  Kanald  MacEagh  might 
DOW  be  considered)  was  a  request  to  be  raised  to  such  a  position  that  he 
might  obtain  a  view  from  the  window  of  the  castle.  The  deep  frost  mist, 
which  had  long  settled  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains,  was  now  rolling 
down  ea(  h  rugged  glen  and  gully,  where  the  craggy  ridges  showed  their 
black  and  irregular  outline,  liKe  desert  islands  rising  above  the  ocean  of 
vapour.  "  Spirit  of  the  Mist !"  said  Ranald  MacEagh,  "  called  by  our  race 
our  father,  and  our  preserver  —  receive  into  thy  tabernacle  of  clouds,  when 
this  pang  is  over,  him  whom  in  life  thou  hast  so  often  sheltered."  So  say- 
ing, he  sunk  back  into  the  arms  of  those  who  upheld  him,  spoke  no  farther 
word,  but  turned  his  fw*A  tn  the  wall  for  a  short  space 
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"  I  believe,"  said  Daigetty,  *'  my  friend  Ranald  will  be  found  in  his  heart 
to  be  little  better  than  a  heathen.  And  he  renewed  his  proposal  to  pro- 
cure him  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Wiseheart,  Montrose's  military  chaplain;  "a 
man/'  said  Sir  Dugald,  **  very  cleyer  in  his  exercise,  and  wno  will  do  exe- 
cution on  your  sins  in  less  time  than  I  ooold  smoke  a  pipe  of  tobacco." 

"  Saxon,"  said  the  dying  man,  "speak  to  me  no  more  of  thy  priest — I 
die  contented.  Hadst  thou  ever  an  enemy  against  whom  weapons  were  of 
no  avail — whom  the  ball  missed,  and  against  whom  the  arrow  shivered,  and 
whose  bare  skin  was  as  impenetrable  to  sword  and  dirk  as  thy  steel  gar- 
ment ? — Ueardst  thou  ever  of  such  a  foe  ?" 

''Very  frequently,  when  I  served  in  Germany,"  replied  Sir  Dugald. 
**  There  was  such  a  fellow  at  Ingolstadt ;  he  was  proof  both  against  lead 
and  steel.    The  soldiers  killed  him  with  the  butts  of  their  muskets." 

"  This  impassible  foe,"  said  Ranald,  without  regarding  the  Major's  inter- 
ruption, '*  wno  has  the  blood  dearest  to  me  upon  nis  hands  —  to  this  man  I 
have  now  bequeathed  agony  of  mind,  pealousy,  despair,  and  sudden  death, 
—or  a  life  more  miserable  than  death  itself.  Such  shall  be  the  lot  of  Allan 
of  the  Red-hand,  when  be  learns  that  Annot  weds  Menteith ;  and  I  ask  no 
more  than  the  certainty  that  it  is  so,  to  sweeten  my  own  bloody  end  by  his 
hand." 

*'  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  the  Major,  "  there's  no  more  to  be  said ;  but  I 
shall  take  care  as  few  people  see  you  as  possible,  for  I  cannot  think  your 
mode  of  departure  can  be  at  all  creditable  or  exemplarv  to  a  Christian  army." 
So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment,  and  the  Son  of  the  Mist  soon  after  breathed 
his  last. 

Menteith,  in  the  meanwhile,  leaving  the  new-found  relations  to  their 
mutual  feelings  of  mingled  emotion,  was  eaeerly  discussing  with  Montrose 
the  oonseouences  of  this  discovery.  "  I  should  now  see,"  said  the  Marquis, 
"even  haa  I  not  before  observed \t,  that  your  interest  in  this  discovery,  my 
dear  Menteith,  has  no  small  reference  to  your  own  happiness.  You  love 
this  new-found  lady,  —  your  affection  is  returned.  In  point  of  birth,  no 
exceptions  can  be  made ;  in  every  other  respect,  her  advantages  are  equal 
to  those  which  you  yourself  possess  —  think,  however,  a  moment.  Sir  Dun- 
can is  a  fanatic — Presbyterian  at  least — in  arms  against  the  Kine ;  he  is 
only  with  us  in  the  quality  of  a  prisoner,  and  we  are,  I  fear,  but  at  Uie  com- 
mencement of  a  long  civil  war.  Is  this  a  time,  think  you,  Menteith,  fox 
you  to  make  proposals  for  his  heiress  ?  Or  wfiat  chance  is  there  that  he 
will  now  listen  to  it  ?" 

Passion,  an  ingenious,  as  well  as  an  eloquent  advocate,  supplied  the 
young  nobleman  with  a  thousand  answers  to  uese  objections.  He  reminded 
Montrose  that  the  Knight  of  Ardenvohr  was  neither  a  bigot  in  politics  nor 
religion.  He  urged  his  own  known  and  proved  seal  for  the  royal  cause,  and 
hinted  that  its  influence  might  be  extended  and  strengthened  by  his  wedding 
the  hoiress  of  Ardenvohr.  He  pleaded  the  dangerous  state  of'^Sir  Duncan's 
wound,  the  risk  which  must  be  run  by  suffering  the  young  lady  to  be  carried 
into  the  country  of  the  Campbells,  where,  in  case  of  her  father's  death,  or 
eon  tinned  indisposition,  she  must  necessarily  be  placed  under  tlie  guardian- 
ship of  Argyle,  an  event  fSatal  to  his  (Menteith's^  hopes,  unless  he  could 
stoop  to  purchase  his  favour  by  abandoning  the  King's  party. 

Alontrose  allowed  the  force  of  these  arguments,  and  owned,  although  the 
matter  was  attended  with  difficulty,  yet  it  seemed  consistent  with  the  King's 
service  that  it  should  be  concluded  as  speedily  as  possible. 

"  I  could  wish,"  said  he,  "  that  it  were  all  settled  in  one  way  or  another, 
and  that  this  fair  Briseis  were  removed  from  our  camp  before  the  return  of 
our  Highland  Achilles,  Allan  M'Aulay.  —  I  fear  some  fatal  feud  in  that 
quarter,  Menteith  —  and  I  believe  it  would  be  best  that  Sir  Duncan  be  dis 
missed  on  his  parole,  and  that  you  accompany  him  and  his  daughter  as  h>« 
escort.     Th3  journey  can  be  made  chiefly  by  water,  so  will  not  greatly  in- 
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oommode  his  wbmid  —  and  your  own,  my  friend,  will  be  an  hononrablt 
excuse  for  an  absence  for  some  time  from  my  camp/' 

"  NeTer  I"  said  Menteith.  "  Were  I  to  forfeit  tne  rerr  hope  that  has  so 
lately  dawned  upon  me,  nerer  will  I  leave  your  Excellency's  camp  while 
the  royal  standai^  is  displayed.  I  should  deserve  that  this  trifling  scratch 
shoula  gangrene  and  consume  my  sword-arm,  were  I  capable  of  holding  it 
as  an  excuse  for  absence  at  this  crisis  of  the  King's  affairs/' 

"  On  this,  then,  you  are  determined?"  said  Montrose. 

"  As  fixed  as  Ben-Nevis,"  said  the  young  nobleman. 

"  You  must,  then,"  said  Montrose,  *'  lose  no  time  in  seeking  an  explana- 
tion with  the  Knieht  of  Ardenvohr.  If  this  prove  favourable,  I  will  talk 
myself  with  the  elder  M'Aulay,  and  we  will  devise  means  to  employ  hiH 
brother  at  a  distance  from  the  army  until  he  shall  be  reconciled  to  his 
present  disappointment.  Would  to  &od  some  vision  would  descend  upon 
bis  imagination  fair  enough  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  Annot  Lyle  I  Thai 
perhaps  you  think  impossible,  Menteith  ?  —  Well,  each  to  his  service ;  yon 
to  that  of  Cupid,  and  1  to  that  of  Mars." 

They  parted,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  scheme  arranged,  Menteith,  early 
on  the  ensuing  morning,  sought  a  private  interview  with  the  wounded  Kniffht 
of  Ardenvohr,  and  communicated  to  him  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  nis 
daughter.  Of  their  mutual  attachment  Sir  Duncan  was  aware,  but  he  was 
not  prepared  for  so  early  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  Menteith.  He  said, 
at  first,  that  he  had  already,  perhaps,  indulged  too  much  in  feelings  of  per- 
sonal happiness,  at  a  time  when  his  clan  had  sustained  so  great  a  loss  and 
humiliation,  and  that  he  was  unwilling,  therefore,  farther  to  consider  the 
advancement  of  his  own  house  at  a  period  so  calamitous.  On  the  more 
urgent  suit  of  the  noble  lover,  he  requested  a  few  hours  to  deliberate  and 
consult  his  daughter  upon  a  question  so  highly  important. 

The  result  of  this  interview  and  deliberation  was  favourable  to  Menteith. 
Sir  Duncan  Campbell  became  fully  sensible  that  the  happiness  of  his  new- 
found daughter  oepended  upon  a  union  with  her  lover ;  and  unless  such 
were  now  formed,  he  saw  that  Argyle  would  throw  a  thousand  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  match  in  every  respect  acceptable  to  himself.    Menteith's 

Srivate  character  was  so  excellent,  and  such  was  the  rank  and  consideration 
ue  to  his  fortune  and  family,  that  they  outbalanced,  in  Sir  Duncan's 
opinion,  the  difference  in  their  political  opinions.  Nor  could  he  haveresolved, 
perhaps,  had  his  own  opinion  of  the  match  been  less  favourable,  to  decline 
an  opportunity  of  indulging  the  new-found  child  of  his  hopes.  There  was, 
besides,  a  feeling  of  pride  which  dictated  his  determination.  To  produce 
the  Heiress  of  Ardenvohr  to  the  world  as  one  who  had  been  educated  a  poor 
dependent  and  musician  in  the  family  of  Darnlinvarach,  had  something  in 
it  that  was  humiliating.  To  introduce  her  as  the  betrothed  bride,  or  wed- 
ded wife,  of  the  Earl  of  Menteith,  upon  an  attachment  formed  during  hei 
obscurity,  was  a  warrant  to  the  world  that  she  had  at  all  times  been  worthy 
of  the  rank  to  which  she  was  elevated. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  considerations  that  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell  announced  to  the  lovers  his  consent  that  they  should  be  married 
'XI  the  chapel  of  the  Castle,  by  Montrose's  chaplain,  and  as  privately  as 
oossible.  But  when  Montrose  should  break  up  irom  Inverlochy,  for  which 
orders  were  expected  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  youn^  Countess  should  depart  with  her  father  to  his  castle,  and  remain 
there  until  the  circumstances  of  the  nation  permitted  Menteith  to  retire  with 
honour  from  his  present  military  employment.  His  resolution  being  once 
taken,  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  would  not  permit  the  maidenly  scruples  of  his 
daughter  to  delay  its  execution  ;  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  that  the  bridal 
<huu  d  take  place  the  next  evening,  being  the  second  aAer  the  battle.  "^ 
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It  war  neeemary,  for  many  reasons,  that  Angus  M'Aala^,  so  long  th« 
kind  proiector  of  Annot  Lyle,  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  chan/^e 
In  the  fortunes  of  his  late  prot^g^ ;  and  Montrose,  as  he  had  undertaken, 
eommunicated  to  him  these  remarkable  events.  With  the  careless  and 
cheerful  indifference  of  his  character,  he  expressed  much  more  joy  than 
wonder  at  Annot's  good  fortune ;  had  no  doubt  whateyer  she  would  merit 
it,  and  as  she  had  always  been  bred  in  loyal  principles,  would  convey  the 
whole  estate  of  her  grim  fanatical  father  to  some  honest  fellow  who  loved 
the  King.  "  I  should  have  no  objection  that  my  brother  Allan  should  try 
his  chance,"  added  he,  *'  notwithstanding  that  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  was 
the  only  man  who  ever  charged  Darlinvarach  with  inhospitality.  Annot 
Lyle  could  always  charm  Allan  out  of  the  suUens*  and  who  knows  whether 
matrimony  might  not  make  him  more  a  man  of  this  world  V 

Montrose  hastened  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  his  castle-building,  by  in- 
forming him  that  the  lady  was  already  wo<^  and  won,  and,  with  her  father's 
approbation,  was  almost  immediately  to  be  wedded  to  his  kinsman,  the  Earl 
or  Menteith ;  and  that  in  testimony  of  the  high  resect  due  to  M*Aulay,  so 
long  the  lady's  protector,  he  was  now  to  request  his  presence  at  the  cere- 
mony. M*Aulay  looked  very  grave  at  this  intimation,  and  drew  up  his 
person  with  the  air  of  one  who  thought  that  he  had  been  neglected. 

*'  He  conceived,"  he  said,  "  that  his  uniform  kind  treatment  of  the  young 
lady, 'while  so  many  years  under  his  roof,  required  something  more  upon 
such  an  occasion  than  a  bare  compliment  of  ceremony.  He  might,"  he 
thought,  "  without  arrogance,  have  expected  to  have  been  consulted.  He 
wished  his  kinsman  of  jMenteith  well,  no  man  could  wish  him  better ;  but 
he  mast  say  he  thought  he  had  been  hasty  in  this  matter.  Allan's  senti- 
ments towards  the  young  lady  had  been  pretty  well  understood,  and  he,  for 
one,  could  not  see  why  the  superior  pretensions  which  he  had  upon  her 
gratitude  should  have  been  set  aside,  without  at  least  undergoing  some  pre- 
vious discussion." 

Montrose,  seeing  too  well  where  all  this  pointed,  entreated  M'Aulay  to  be 
reasonable,  and  to  consider  what  probability  there  was  that  the  Knight  of 
Ardenvohr  could  be  brought  to  confer  the  hand  of  his  sole  heiress  upon 
Allan,  whose  undeniable  excellent  qualities  were  mingled  with  others,  by 
which  they  were  overclouded  in  a  manner  that  made  all  tremble  who  ap- 
proached nim. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Angus  M'Aulay,  "  my  brother  Allan  has,  as  Gbd  made 
us  all,  faults  as  well  as  merits ;  but  he  is  the  best  and  bravest  man  of 
your  army,  be  the  other  who  he  may,  and  therefore  ill  deserved  that  his 
happiness  should  have  been  so  little  consulted  by  your  Excellency — by  his 
own  near  kinsman — and  by  a  young  person  who  owes  all  to  him  and  to  his 
family." 

Montrose  in  vain  endeavoured  to  place  the  subject  in  a  different  view ; 
this  was  the  point  in  which  Angus  was  determined  to  regard  it,  and  he  was 
a  man  of  that  calibre  of  understanding,  who  is  incapable  of  being  convinced 
when  he  has  once  adopted  a  prejudice.  Montrose  now  assumed  a  higher 
tone,  and  called  upon  Angus  to  take  care  how  he  nourished  any  sentiments 
which  might  be  prejudicial  to  his  Majesty's  service.  He  pointeq  out  to  him, 
that  he  was  peculiar)  y  desirous  that  Alhui's  efforts  should  not  be  ioterrupted 
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in  tbe  conne  of  his  present  mission ;  ''a  mission/'  he  said,  "highly  honour 
able  f  )r  himself,  ana  likely  to  prove  most  advantai^eous  to  the  King's  caase. 
He  expected  his  brother  would  hold  no  communication  with  him  upon  other 
subjects,  nor  stir  up  any  cause  of  dissension,  which  might  divert  nis  mind 
from  a  matter  of  such  importance." 

Angus  answered  somewhat  sulkily,  that  "he  was  no  make-bate, or  stirrc  * 
up  of  quarrels ;  he  would  rather  be  a  peace-maker.  Hi4  brother  knew  as 
well  as  most  men  how  to  resent  his  own  Quarrels  —  as  for  Allan's  mode  oi 
receiving  information,  it  was  ^nerally  believed  he  hod  other  sources  than 
those  of  ordinary  couriers.  He  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  saw  him 
sooner  than  they  expected." 

A  promise  that  he  would  not  interfere,  was  the  farthest  to  which  Moni^ 
rose  could  bring  this  man,  thoroughly  good-tempered  as  he  was  on  all  occa- 
sions, save  when  his  pride,  interest,  or  prejudices,  were  interfered  with. 
And  at  this  point  the  Marquis  was  fain  to  leave  the  matter  for  the  present. 

A  more  willing  guest  at  the  bridal  ceremony,  certainly  a  more  willing 
attendant  at  the  marriage  feast,  was  to  be  expected  in  Sir  Dugald  Dalgett^, 
whom  Montrose  resolved  to  invite,  as  having  been  a  confidant  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  preceded  it.  But  even  Sir  Dugald  hesitated,  looked  on 
the  elbows  of  his  ooublet,  and  the  knees  of  his  leather  breeches,  and  mum- 
bled out  a  sort  of  reluctant  acquiescence  in  the  invitation,  provided  he  should 
find  it  possible,  after  consulting;  with  the  noble  bridegroom.  Montrose  was 
somewhat  surprised,  but  scorning  to  testify  displeasure,  he  left  Sir  Dugald 
to  pursue  his  own  course. 

This  carried  him  instantly  to  the  chamber  of  the  brideeroom,  who,  amidst 
the  scanty  wardrobe  which  his  camp-equipage  afforded,  was  seeking  for 
such  articles  as  might  appear  to  the  oest  advantage  upon  the  approacning 
occasion.  Sir  Dugald  entered,  and  paid  his  compliments,  with  a  very  grave 
face,  upon  his  approaching  happiness,  which,  he  said,  **  he  was  very  sorry 
he  was  preventea  from  witnessing." 

"  In  plain  truth,"  said  he,  "  I  should  but  disgrace  the  ceremony,  seeing 
that  I  lack  a  bridal  garment  Rents,  and  open  seams,  and  tatters  at  elbows 
in  the  apparel  of  the  assistants,  might  presage  a  similar  solution  of  oosti- 
nuity  in  your  matrimonial  happiness — and  to  say  truth,  my  lord,  you  your- 
self must  partlv  have  the  blame  of  this  disappointment,  in  respect  you  sent 
me  upon  a  fool's  errand  to  get  a  buff-coat  out  of  the  booty  taken  by  the 
Camerons,  whereas  you  might  as  well  have  sent  me  to  fetch  a  pound  of 
frjsh  butter  out  of  a  black  dog's  throat  I  had  no  answer,  my  lord,  but 
'brandished  dirks  and  broadswords,  and  a  sort  of  growling  and  jabbering  in 
what  they  call  their  language.  For  my  part,  I  l>elieve  these  Highlanders 
to  be  no  Setter  than  absolute  pi^^s,  and  have  been  much  scandalised  by 
the  manner  in  which  my  acquaintance,  Ranald  MacEagh,  was  pleased  to 
beat  his  final  march,  a  little  while  since." 

In  Menteith's  state  of  mind,  disposed  to  be  pleased  with  every  thing,  and 
every  body,  the  grave  complaint  ot  Sir  Dugald  furnished  additional  amuse- 
ment H!e  reauested  his  acceptance  of  a  very  handsome  buff-dress  which 
was  lying  on  the  floor.  **  I  haa  intended  it,"  he  said,  "  for  my  own  bridal 
garment  as  being  the  least  formidable  of  my  warlike  equipments,  and  I 
have  here  no  peaceful  dress." 

Sir  Dugald  made  the  necessary  apologies — would  not  by  any  means  de- 
prive— and  so  forth,  until  it  happily  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  much  more 
according  to  military  rule  that  tne  £arl  should  be  married  in  his  back  and 
breast-pieces,  which  dress  he  had  seen  the  bridegroom  wear  at  the  union  of 
Prince  Leo  of  Wittlesbach  with  the  youngest  daughter  of  old  George  Frede- 
rick of  Saxonv,  under  the  auspices  of  the  eallant  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the 
Lion  of  the  North,  and  so  forth.  The  good-natured  young  Earl  laughed, 
and  acquiesced ;  and  thus  having  secured  at  least  one  merry  face  at  hia 
YridaJ.  *  e  put  on  a  light  and  ornamented  cuirass,  concealed  partly  by  a 
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t^Avet  CQ^h,  und  partly  by  a  broad  blue  silk  scarf,  which  he  wore  orer  his 
•thoalder,  agreeably  to  his  rank,  and  the  fashion  of  the  times. 

£very  thing  was  now  arranged ;  and  it  had  been  settled,  that,  according 
to  tlie  custom  of  the  country,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  should  not  again 
meet  until  they  were  before  the  altar.  The  hour  had  already  struck  that 
summoned  the  bridegroom  thither,  and  he  only  waited  in  a  small  anteroom 
adjacent  to  the  chapel,  for  the  Marquis,  who  condescended  to  act  as  bride's- 
man  upon  the  occasion.  Business  relating  to  the  army  having  suddenly 
required  the  Marquis's  instant  attention,  Mcnteith  waited  his  return,  it  may 
be  supposed,  in  some  impatience ;  and  when  he  heard  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment open,  he  said,  laugning,  '*  You  are  late  upon  parade." 

"  You  will  find  I  am  too  early,"  said  Allan  M *Aulay,  who  burst  into  the 
apartment  "  Draw,  Menteith,  and  defend  yourself  like  a  man,  or  die  like 
a  doe  I" 

'*  lou  are  mad,  Allan !"  answered  Menteith,  astonished  alike  at  his  sudden 
appearance,  and  at  the  unutterable  fury  of  his  demeanour.  His  cheeks 
were  livid — his  eyes  started  from  their  sockets — his  lips  were  covered  with 
foam,  and  his  gestures  were  those  of  a  demoniac. 

"  You  lie,  traitor  I"  was  his  frantic  reply — "  you  lie  in  that,  as  yon  lie  in 
all  you  have  said  to  me.    Your  life  is  a  lie  1" 

'*  Did  I  not  speak  my  thoughts  when  I  called  you  mad,"  said  Menteith, 
indignantly,  **  your  own  life  were  a  brief  one.  In  what  do  you  charge  me 
with  deceiving  you  ?" 

**  You  told  roe,"  answered  M*Aulay,  "  that  you  would  not  marry  Annot 
Lyle  I — False  traitor  I — she  now  waits  you  at  the  altar." 

**  It  is  you  who  speak  false,"  retorted  Monteith.  '*  I  told  yon  the  obscn- 
rity  of  her  birth  was  the  only  bar  to  our  union— that  is  now  removed ;  and 
whom  do  yon  think  yourself,  that  I  should  yield  up  my  pretensions  in  your 
favour  ?" 

"  Draw,  then,"  said  M' Aulay ;  '*  we  understand  eadi  other." 

"  Not  now,"  said  Menteith,  **  and  not  here.  Allan,  you  know  me  weU— 
wait  till  to-morrow,  and  you  aball  have  fishting  enough." 

"This  hour — this  instant,— or  never,"  answered  Sf'Aulay.  "Year  tri- 
umph shall  not  go  farther  than  the  hour  which  is  stricken.  Menteith,  I 
entreat  yon  by  our  relationship — ^by  our  joint  conflicts  and  labours— draw 
your  sword,  and  defend  your  lire !"  As  he  spoke,  he  seised  the  Earl's  hand, 
and  wrung  it  with  such  Crantic  earnestness,  that  his  grasp  forced  the  blood 
to  start  under  the  nails.  Menteith  threw  bim  off  with  violence,  ezciaiiring, 
"  BejEone,  madman !" 

"  Then,  be  the  vision  accomplished  I"  said  Allan ;  and,  drawing  his  dirk, 
straok  with  his  whole  gigantic  force  at  the  Earl's  bosom.  The  temper  of 
the  corslet  threw  the  point  of  the  weapon  upwards,  but  a  deep  wound  took 
place  between  the  neck  and  shoulder ;  and  tJhe  force  of  the  blow  prostrated 
the  bridesroom  on  the  floor.  Montrose  entered  at  one  side  of  the  ante- 
room. The  bridal  -company,  alarmed  at  the  noise,  were  in  eoual  apprehen- 
sion and  surprise ;  but  ere  Montrose  could  almost  see  what  bad  happened, 
Allan  M'Auiay  had  rushed  past  him,  and  descended  the  castle  stairs  like 
lightning.  "  Guards,  shut  the  gate  I"  exclaimed  Montrose-—'*  Seise  him—* 
kul  him,  if  he  resists  1 — he  shaU  die,  if  he  were  my  brother  1" 

But  Allan  prostrated,  with  a  second  blow  of  his  dagger,  a  sentinel  who 
was  upon  duty  —  traversed  the  camp  like  a  mountain-deer,  though  pursued 
by  all  who  caught  the  alarm  —  threw  himself  into  the  river,  and  swimming 
to  the  opposite  side,  was  soon  lost  among  the  woods.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  evening,  his  brother  Angus  and  his  followers  left  Montrose's  camih 
and,  taking  the  road  homewara,  nf^ver  again  rejoined  him. 

Of  Allan  himself,  it  is  said,  that  in  a  wonderfully  short  space  after  the 
deed  was  committed,  he  burst  into  a  room  in  the  Castle  of  Inverarr,  when 
Argyle  was  sitting  in  council,  and  flung  on  the  table  his  M^ody  dirk 
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"  I0  it  the  blood  of  James  Qrahame  V*  said  Ar^Ie,  a  gbastlj  ezprpBtioB 
of  hope  miziog  witii  the  terror  which  the  sudden  apparition  i^aturall/ 
excited. 

"  It  is  the  blood  of  his  minion/'  answered  M'Aulaj  —  **  It  is  the  blood 
which  I  was  predestined  to  shed,  though  I  would  rather  have  spilt  mj 
own." 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  turned  and  left  the  castle,  and  from  that  moment 
nothing  certain  is  known  of  his  fate.  As  the  boy  Kenneth,  with  three  of 
the  Children  of  the  Mist,  were  seen  soon  afterwards  to  cross  Lochfine,  it  is 
supposed  they  dogged  his  course,  and  that  he  perished  by  their  hand  in  some 
obscure  wilderness.  Another  opinion  maintains,  that  Allan  M'Aulay  went 
abroad  and  died  a  monk  of  the  Carthusian  order.  But  nothing  beyond  the 
presumption  could  ever  be  brought  in  support  of  either  opinion. 

His  vengeance  was  much  less  complete  than  he  probably  fancied ;  for 
Menteith,  though  so  severely  wounded  as  to  remain  long  in  a  dangerous 
state,  was,  by  having  adopted  Major  Dalgetty's  fortunate  recommendation 
of  a  cuirass  as  a  bridal  garment,  happily  secured  from  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  the  blow.  But  his  services  were  lost  to  Montrose ;  and  it  was 
Uiought  best,  that  he  should  be  conveyed  with  his  intended  countess,  now 
trulv  a  mourning  bride,  and  should  accompany  his  wounded  father-in-la>ir 
to  the  castle  of  Sir  Duncan  at  Ardenvohr.  Dalgetty  followed  them  to  the 
water's  edge,  reminding  Menteith  of  the  necessity  of  erecting  a  sconce  on 
Drumsnab  to  cover  his  lady's  newly  acquired  inheritance. 

Thev  performed  their  voya^  in  safety,  and  Menteith  was  in  a  few  weeks 
•0  well  in  health,  as  to  be  united  to  Annot  in  the  castle  of  her  fether. 

The  Highlanders  were  somewhat  puzzled  to  reconcile  Menteith's  recovery 
with  the  visions  of  the  second  sight,  and  the  more  experienced  Seers  were  dis- 
pleased with  him  for  not  having  died.  But  others  thought  the  credit  of  the 
vision  sufficientlv  fulfilled,  by  the  wound  inflicted  bv  the  hand,  and  with  the 
weapon,  foretold ;  and  all  were  of  opinion,  that  the  incident  of  the  rin^, 
with  the  death's  head,  related  to  the  death  of  the  bride's  father,  who  did 
not  survive  her  marriage  many  months.  Th^  incredulous  held,  that  all  this 
was  idle  dreaming,  and  that  Allan's  supposed  vision  was  but  a  consequence 
of  the  private  suggestions  of  his  own  passion,  which,  having  long  seen  in 
Menteith  a  rival  more  beloved  than  himself,  struggled  with  his  better  nature, 
and  impressed  upon  him,  as  it  were  involuntarily,  the  idea  of  killing  his 
competitor. 

Menteith  did  not  recover  sufficiently  to  join  Montrose  during  his  brief 
and  glorious  career ;  and  when  that  heroic  general  dirtbanded  his  army  and 
retir^  from  Scotland,  Menteith  resolved  to  adopt  the  life  of  privacy,  which 
he  led  till  the  restoration.  After  that  happy  event,  he  occupied  a  situation 
in  the  land  befitting  his  rank,  lived  long,  nappy  alike  in  public  regard  and 
in  domestic  affection,  and  died  at  a  good  old  ase. 

Our  dramatis  persona  have  been  so  limited,  that,  excepting  Montrose, 
whose  exploits  and  fate''are  the  theme  of  history,  we  have  only  to  mention 
Sir  Dugald  Daleetty.  This  gentleman  continued,  with  the  most  rigorous 
punctuality,  to  discharge  his  duty,  and  to  receive  his  pay,  until  he  was  made 
prisoner,  among  others,  upon  the  field  of  Philiphaugn.  He  was  condemned 
to  share  the  fate  of  his  fellow-officers  upon  that  occasion,  who  were  doomed 
to  death  rather  by  denunciations  from  the  pulpit,  than  the  sentence  either 
of  civil  or  military  tribunal ;  their  blood  being  considered  as  a  sort  of  sin- 
offering  to  take  away  the  ^lilt  of  the  land,  and  the  fate  imposed  upon  the 
Canaan ites,  under  a  special  dispensation,  being  impiously  and  cruelly  ap- 
plied to  them. 

Several  liOwIand  officers,  in  the  service  of  the  Covenanters,  interceded  for 
Dalgettv  on  this  occasion,  representing  him  as  a  person  whose  skill  would 
bo  usefnl  in  their  army,  and  who  would  be  readily  induced  to  chanse  hii 
service.    But  on  this  point  they  found  Sir  Dugald  unexpectedly  obstinale. 
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Be  had  jnsaged  wiih  the  Kin^  for  a  certain  term,  and,  till  that  was  expired^ 
his  principles  wonld  not  permit  anjr  shadow  of  changinj^.  The  CoTcnanters, 
aeain,  unaerstood  no  soon  nice  distinction,  and  he  was  in  the  utmost  daneer 
of  falling  a  martyr,  not  to  this  or  that  political  principle,  but  merely  to  his 
own  strict  ideas  of  a  military  enlistment  Fortunately,  'his  triends  dis- 
covered, by  computation,  that  there  remained  but  a  fortnight  to  elapse  uf 
the  engagement  he  had  formed,  and  to  which,  though  certain  it  was  never 
to  be  renewed,  no  power  on  earth  could  make  him  false.  With  some  diffi- 
culty they  procurea  a  reprieve  for  this  short  space,  after  which  they  found 
him  perfectly  willing  to  come  under  any  engagements  they  chose  to  dictate 
He  entered  the  service  of  the  Estates  accordingly,  and  wrought  himself  foi^ 
ward  to  be  Major  in  Gilbert  Ker's  corps,  commonly  called  the  Kirk's  Own 
Regiment  of  llorse.  Of  his  farther  history  we  know  nothing,  until  we  find 
him  in  possession  of  his  paternal  estate  of  Drumthwacket,  which  he  acquired, 
not  by  the  sword,  but  by  a  pacific  intermarriage  with  Hannah  Strachan, 
a  matron  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  the  widow  of  the  Aberdeenshire 
Covenanter. 

Sir  Duj^ld  b  supposed  to  have  survived  the  Revolution,  as  traditions  of 
no  very  distant  date  represent  him  as  cruizing  about  in  that  country,  very 
old,  very  deaf,  and  very  full  of  interminable  stories  about  the  immortal 
Que  'Avus  Adolphus,  the  Lion  of  the  North,  and  the  bulwark  of  the  Protcataiil 
"dh. 
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Tbi  Talis  of  mt  Lakdloed  are  now  finally  closed,  and  it  was  mjpurpoM 
to  have  addressed  thee  in  the  vein  of  Jedediah  Cleishbotham ;  but,  like 
Horam  the  Son  of  Asmar,  and  all  other  imaginary  story-tellers,  Jedediah 
has  melted  into  thin  air. 

Mr.  Cleishbotham  bore  the  same  resemblance  to  Ariel,  as  he  at  whoea 
Toice  he  rose  doth  to  the  sage  Prospero ;  and  yet,  so  fond  are  we  of  the  fic- 
tions of  our  own  fancy,  that  I  part  with  him,  and  all  his  imaginary  localities, 
with  idle  reluctance.  I  am  aware  this  is  a  feeling  in  which  the  reader  will 
little  sympathize ;  but  he  cannot  be  more  sensible  than  I  am,  that  sufficient 
varieties  have  now  been  exhibited  of  the  Scottish  charaets*,  to  exhaust  one 
individual's  powers  of  observation,  and  that  to  persist  wodi  be  useless  and 
tedious.  I  have  the  vanity  to  suppose,  that  the  popularity  of  these  Novels 
has  shown  my  countrymen,  and  their  peculiarities,  in  lighU  which  wer« 
new  to  the  Southern  reader ;  and  that  many,  hitherto  indifferent  upon  the 
subject,  have  been  induced  to  read  Scottish  history,  from  the  allusions  to  it 
in  these  works  of  fiction. 

I  retire  from  the  field,  conscious  that  there  remains  behind  not  only  a 
large  harvest,  but  labourers  capable  of  ii^therinr  H  in.  More  than  ona 
writer  has  of  late  dif«i>iHved  talents  of  this  description ;  and  if  the  present 
author,  himself  a  phantom,  may  be  permitted  to  distinguish  a  brother,  or 
perhaps  a  sister  shadow,  he  would  mention,  in  particular,  the  author  of  the 
very  lively  work  entitled  -'  Marriafee.'' 
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Hour  iltod  Um  halter,  mom  tnvaned  Um  out. 
And  gftM  tMk  lawe,  bat  MMi'd  iMUito  ftoput  !• 


INTRODUCTION— (1830.) 

Tm  Author  of  the  Waverloy  Novels  had  hitherto  prooeeded  in  an  uih 
aliated  oourae  of  popalarity,  and  might,  in  his  peculiar  district  of  literatai«» 
have  been  termed  1/  'Enjant  GdU  of  success.  It  was  plfun»  however,  that 
freauent  publication  must,  finally  wear  out  the  public  favour,  unless  some 
moae  could  be  devijiei  to  give  an  appearance  of  novci^  >  subsequent  pro- 
ductions. Scottish  manners,  Scottish  dialect,  and  Sect!  'h  characters  of 
note  beinff  those  with  which  the  author  was  most  intima^  .y  and  familiarly 
acquaints,  were  the  groundwork  upon  which  he  had  hitherto  relied  for 
{pving  effect  to  his  narrative.  It  was,  however,  obvious,  that  this  kind  of 
interest  must  in  the  end  occasion  a  degree  of  sameness  and  repetition,  if 
exclusively  resorted  to,  and  that  the  reader  was  likely  at  lengtti  to  adopt 
the  language  of  Edwin,  in  Pamell's  Tale :  — 

-^  **  Ravene  th«  ■pell.'*  he  criM^ 
"And  let  it  Ihirljr  bow  eufHee, 
The  fuibol  has 


Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  for  the  fame  of  a  professor  of  the  fine 
arts  than  to  permit  (if  he  con  possibly  prevent  it)  the  character  of  a  maii«> 
nerist  to  be  attached  to  him,  or  that  he  should  be  supposed  capable  of 
success  only  in  a  particular  and  limited  stvle.  The  public  are,  in  general, 
Tery  ready  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  he  who  has  pleased  them  in  one  pecu- 
liar mode  of  composition,  is,  by  means  of  that  very  talent,  rendered  mci^ 
pable  of  venturing  upon  other  subjecto.  The  effect  of  this  disinclination, 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  towards  the  artificers  of  their  pleasures,  when 
they  attempt  to  enlarge  their  means  of  amusing,  may  be  seen  in  the  cen- 
sures usually  passed  by  vulgar  criticism  upon  actors  or  artiste  who  venture 
to  change  the  character  of  uieir  efforts,  that,  in  so  doing,  they  may  enlarge 
the  scale  of  their  art 

There  is  some  justice  in  this  opinion,  as  there  always  is  in  such  as  attain 
general  currency.  It  may  often  happen  on  the  ste^,  that  an  actor,  by 
possessing  ^n  a  pre-eminent  degree  the  external  qualities  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  comedy,  may  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  aspire  to  tragic  ezccllenco ; 
and  in  t>ainting  or  literary  composition,  an  artist  or  poet  may  be  master 
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dsoluMvelj  of  iLodes  of  tboueht,  and  poYrers  of  expresHion,  which  confine 
him  to  a  single  course  of  subjects.  But  much  more  frequently  the  same 
capacity  which  carries  a  man  to  popularity  in  one  department  will  obtain 
for  him  success  in  another,  and  that  must  be  more  particularly  the  cane  iu 
literary  composition,  than  either  in  acting  or  painting,  because  the  adven- 
^rer  in  that  department  is  not  impeded  in  his  exertions  by  any  peculiarity 
of  features,  or  conformation  of  person,  proper  for  particular  parts,  or,  by 
any  peculiar  mechanical  habits  of  using  the  pencil,  limited  to  a  particulai 
chiss  of  subjects.  ^ 

Whether  this  reasoning  be  correct  or  otherwise,  the  present  author  felt, 
that,  in  confining  himself  to  subjects  purely  Scottish,  he  was  not  only  likely 
to  weary  out  the  indulgence  of  his  readers,  but  also  greatly  to  limit  his  own 
power  of  affording  them  pleasare.  In  a  highly  polished  country,  where  so 
much  genius  is  monthly  employed  in  caterinf^  for  public  amusement,  a  fresh 
topic,  such  as  he  had  himself  had  the  happiness  to  light  upon,  is  the  un- 
tasted  spring  of  the  desert ;  — 

Men  blm  thftir  itar*  noA  all  it  Inxiiry. 

But  when  men  and  horses,  cattle,  camels,  and  dromedaries,  have  poached 
the  spring  into  mud,  it  becomes  loathsome  to  those  who  at  first  drank  of  it 
with  rapture ;  and  he  who  had  the  merit  of  discorering  it,  if  he  would  pre- 
serve his  reputation  with  the  tribe,  must  display  bis  talents  by  a  fresh  di^ 
covery  of  untasted  fountains. 

If  the  author,  who  finds  himself  limited  to  a  particular  class  of  subjects, 
endeavours  to  sustain  his  reputation  by  striving  to  add  a  novelty  of  attnio- 
tion  to  themes  of  the  same  character  which  have  been  formerly  successful 
under  his  management,  there  are  manifest  reaaona  why,  after  a  oertaiii 
point,  he  is  likely  to  fail.  If  the  mine  be  not  wrought  out,  the  strength 
and  capacity  of  the  miner  become  necessarily  exhausted.  If  he  closelj 
imitates  the  narratives  which  he  has  before  rendered  saoceesful,  he  u 
doomed  to  **  wonder  that  they  please  no  more."  If  he  struggles  to  take  a 
different  view  of  the  same  elass  of  subjects,  he  speedily  discovers  that  what 
is  obvious,  (jjraoefttl,  and  natural,  has  been  exhausted ;  and,  in  order  to  ob> 
tain  the  indispensable  charm  of  novelty,  he  is  foroed  upon  caricature,  and, 
to  avoid  being  trite,  must  become  extravagant^ 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary  to  enumerate  so  many  reasons  why  the 
author  of  the  Scottish  Novels,  as  they  were  then  exclusively  termed,  should 
be  desirous  to  make  an  experiment  on  a  snbiect  purely  finglish.  It  was 
his  purpose,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  rendered  the  experiment  as  complete 
as  possible,  by  bringing  the  intended  work  before  the  public  as  the  effort 
of  a  new  candidate  for  their  favour,  in  order  that  no  aegree  of  prejudice, 
whether  favourable  or  the  reverse,  might  attach  to  it,  as  a  new  production 
of  the  Author  of  Waverley ;  but  this  intention  was  afterwards  departed 
from,  for  reasons  to  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

The  period  of  the  narrative  adopted  was  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  not 
only  as  abounding  with  characters  whose  very  names  were  sure  to  attract 
general  attention,  but  as  affording  a  striking  contrast  betwixt  the  Saxons, 
by  whom  the  soil  was  cultivated,  and  the  Normans,  who  still  reigned  in  it 
as  conquerors,  reluctant  to  mix  vrith  the  vanquished,  or  acknowledge  thenk- 
selves  of  the  same  stock.  The  idea  of  this  contrast  was  taken  from  th« 
ingenious  and  unfortunate  Logan's  tragedy  of  Runnamede,  in  which,  about 
the  same  period  of  history,  the  author  had  seen  the  Saxon  and  Norman 
barons  opposed  to  each  other  on  different  sides  of  the  stage.  He  does  not 
recollect  that  there  was  any  attempt  to  contrast  the  two  races  in  their  habits 
and  sentiments ;  and  indeed  it  was  obvious,  that  history  was  violated  by 
introducing  the  Saxons  still  existing  as  a  high-minded  and  martial  race  of 
nobles. 

They  did,  however,  survive  as  a  people,  and  some  of  the  ancient  SazoB 
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fiunilies  powessed  wealth  and  power,  althongh  they  were  exceptions  to  th* 
humble  condition  of  the  race  in  general.  It  seemed  to  the  author,  that  the 
existence  of  the  two  races  in  the  same  country,  the  vanc^uished  distinguished 
bj  their  plain,  home!  j,  blunt  manners,  and  the  free  spirit  infused  by  theix 
ancient  institutions  and  laws;  the  victors,  by  the  high  spirit  of  militar\ 
fame,  personal  adventure,  and  whatever  could  distinguish  them  as  the 
Flower  of  Chivalry,  might,  intermixed  with  other  characters  belonging  to 
the  same  time  and  country,  interest  the  reader  by  the  contrast,  if  the  author 
should  not  fail  on  his  part. 

Scotland,  however,  had  been  of  late  used  so  exclusively  as  the  scene  of 
what  is  called  Historical  Romance,  that  the  preliminary  letter  of  Mr.  Lau- 
rence Templeton  became  in  some  measure  necessary.  To  this,  as  to  an 
Introduction,  the  reader  is  referred,  as  expressing  the  author's  purpose  and 
opinions  in  undertaking  this  species  of  composition,  under  the  necessary 
reservation,  that  he  is  far  from  thinking  he  has  attained  the  point  at  which 
he  aimed. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  there  was  no  idea  or  wish  to  pass  off 
the  supposed  Mr.  Templeton  as  a  real  person.  But  a  kind  of  continuation 
of  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord  had  been  recently  attempted  by  a  stran^r, 
and  it  was  supposed  this  Dedicatory  Epistle  might  pass  for  some  imitation 
of  the  same  kind,  and  thus  putting  inquirers  upon  a  false  scent,  induce 
them  to  believe  they  had  before  them  the  work  or  some  new  candidate  for 
their  favour. 

Af^r  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  bad  been  finished  and  printed,  the 
Publishers,  who  pretended  to  discern  in  it  a  germ  of  popularity,  remon- 
strated strenuously  against  its  appearins  as  an  absolutely  anonymous  pro« 
dnction,  and  contended  that  it  should  have  the  advanta||^  of  being 
announced  as  by  the  Author  of  Waverley.  The  author  did  not  make 
any  obstinate  opposition,  for  be  b^an  to  be  of  opinion  with  Dr.  Wheeler, 
in  Miss  Edgeworth's  excellent  tale  of  "  Manoeuvring,"  that  **  Trick  upon 
Trick"  might  be  too  much  for  the  patience  of  an  indulgent  public,  and 
mieht  be  reasonably  considered  as  trifling  with  their  favour. 

The  book,  therefore,  appeared  as  an  avowed  continuation  of  the  Waver- 
ley Novels;  and  it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge,  that  it  met 
with  the  same  favourable  reception  as  its  predecessors. 

Such  annotations  as  may  be  useful  to  assist  the  reader  in  comprehending 
the  characters  of  the  Jew,  the  Templar,  the  Captain  of  the  Mercenaries,  or 
Free  Companions,  as  they  were  called,  and  others  proper  to  the  period,  are 
added,  but  with  a  sparing  hand,  since  sufficient  information  on  these  sub- 
jects is  to  be  found  in  general  history. 

An  incident  in  the  tale,  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  many  readers,  is  more  directly  borrowed  from  the  stores  of  old 
romance.  I  mean  the  meeting  of  the  King  with  Friar  Tuck  at  the  cell  of 
that  buxom  hermit.  The  general  tone  of  the  story  belongs  to  all  ranks  and 
all  countries,  which-  emulate  each  other  in  describing  the  rambles  of  a  di»> 
guised  sovereign,  who,  going  in  search  of  information  or  amusement,  into 
the  lower  ranks  of  life,  meets  with  adventures  diverting  to  the  reader  oi 
hearer,  from  the  contrast  betwixt  the  monarch's  outward  appearance,  and 
his  real  character.  The  Eastern  tale-teller  has  for  his  theme  the  disguised 
expeditions  of  Ilaroun  Alraschid  with  his  faithful  attendants,  Mesrour  and 
Giafar,  through  the  midnight  streets  of  Bagdad ;  and  Scottish  tradition 
dwells  upon  tne  similar  exploits  of  James  v.,  distinguished  during  such 
excursions  by  the  travelling  name  of  the  Goodman  of  Ballengeigh,  as  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful,  when  he  desired  to  be  incognito,  was  known 
by  that  of  II  Bondocani.  The  French  minstrels  are  not  silent  on  so  popular 
a  theme.  There  must  have  been  a  Norman  original  of  the  Scottish  metrical 
fom^Boe  of  Rauf  Colxiar,  in  which  Charlemagne  is  introduced  aa  the  on 
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known  ^est  )f  a  :  harcoalman.*    It  seems  to  have  been  the  ori^nal  of  other 
pooms  of  the  kin^l. 

In  merry  England  there  is  no  end  of  popular  ballads  on  this  theme.  The 
poem  of  John  the  Reove,  or  Steward,  mentioned  by  Bishop  Percy,  in  the 
Reliques  of  English  Poetry,t  is  eaid  to  haye  turned  on  such  an  mcident; 
and  we  haye  besides,  the  King  and  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth,  the  King  and 
the  Miller  of  Mansfield,  and  others  on  the  same  topic.  But  the  peculiar 
tale  of  this  nature  to  which  the  author  of  lyanhoe  has  to  acknowledge  an 
obligation,  is  more  ancient  by  two  centuries  than  any  of  these  last  men- 
tioned. 

It  was  first  communicated  to  the  public  in  that  curious  record  of  ancient 
literature,  which  has  been  accumulated  by  the  combined  exertions  of  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges  and  Mr.  Haslewood,  in  the  periodical  work  entitled  the 
British  Bibliographer.  From  thence  it  has  been  transferred  by  Uie  Reve- 
rend Charles  Henry  Hartshome,  M.  A.,  editor  of  a  yery  curious  yolume, 
entitled  *' Ancient  Metrical  Tales,  printed  chiefly  from  original  sources, 
1829."  Mr.  Hartshome  giyes  no  otner  authority  for  the  present  fragment, 
except  the  article  in  the  Bibliographer,  where  it  is  entitled  the  Kyng  and 
the  Uermite.  A  short  abstract  o(  its  contents  will  show  its  similarly  to  tho 
meeting  of  King  Richard  and  Friar  Tuck. 

King  Edward  (we  are  not  told  which  among  the  monarehs  of  that  name, 
but,  from  his  temper  and  habits,  we  may  suppose  Edward  lY.)  sets  forth 
with  his  court  to  a  gallant  hunting-match  in  bnerwood  Forest,  in  which,  as 
is  not  unusual  for  princes  in  romance,  he  fieills  in  with  a  deer  of  extraordi- 
nary size  and  swiftness,  and  pursues  it  closely,  till  he  has  outstripped  his 
whole  retinue,  tired  out  hounds  and  horse,  and  finds  himself  alone  under 
the  gloom  of  an  extensiye  fores^  upon  which  night  is  descendine.  Under 
the  apprehensions  natural  to  a  situation  so  uncomfortable,  the  king  recol- 
lects that  he  has  heard  how  poor  men,  when  apprehensiye  of  a  bad  nighfs 
lodging,  pray  to  St  Julian,  who,  in  the  Romish  calendar,  stands  Quarter 
Master-General  to  all  forlorn  travellers  that  render  him  due  homage. 
Edward  puts  up  his  orisons  accordingly,  and  by  the  guidance,  doubtless, 
of  the  good  Saint,  reaches  a  small  path,  conducting  him  to  a  chapel  in  the 
forest,  haviug  a  hermit's  cell  in  its  close  vicinity.  The  King  nears  the 
reverend  man,  with  a  companion  of  his  solitude,  telling  his  beads  within, 
and  meekly  requests  of  him  quarters  for  the  nieht.  '*  1  have  no  accommo- 
dation for  such  a  lord  as  ^e  be,"  said  the  Hermit.  "  I  live  here  in  the  wil- 
derness upon  roots  and  nnds,  and  maj  not  receive  into  my  dwelling  even 
the  poorest  wretch  that  lives,  unless  it  were  to  save  his  life."  The  Kins 
inquires  the  way  to  the  next  town,  and,  understanding  it  is  by  a  road  which 
he  cannot  find  without  difficulty,  even  if  he  had  daylight  to  befriend  him, 
he  declared  that,  with  or  without  the  Hermit's  consent,  he  was  determined 
to  be  his  guest  that  night.  He  is  admitted  accordingly,  not  without  a  hint 
from  the  Recluse,  that  were  he  himself  out  of  his  pnestly  weeds,  he  would 
care  little  for  his  threats  of  using  violence,  and  that  he  gives  way  to  him  not 
out  of  intimidation,  but  simply  to  avoid  scandal. 

The  King  is  admitted  into  the  cell  —  two  bundles  of  straw  are  shaken 
down  for  his  accommodation,  and  he  comforts  himself  that  he  is  now  undei 
shelter,  and  that 

A  night  wfll  KMn  b«  font. 

Other  wants,  however,  arise.  The  guest  becomes  clamorous  or  supper, 
observing, 

**  For  oertainlj.  u  I  700  tqr. 
I  Be  had  never  eo  eorrjr  ft  dej. 
That  I  He  b«l  a  Bieny  iufbt.* 


*  "Hiie  Tery  enriooa  poem,  long  a  detUtnUum  in  Sonttieh  literatore,  and  cHren  n^  aa  VrreoovwaUy  kat,  waa 
hialy  IntMif  ht  to  lisht  bjr  the  raeeaiohee  of  Dr.  Irraia,  of  the  Adfooale^  L^amy.  «M»  haa  baaa  rapMuad  If 
Mn  Dariil  Laiiif.  uUnbuiflL 
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But  this  indication  of  his  taste  for  good  oheer,  joined  to  the  aununtiatiou 
if  his  being  a  follower  of  the  Court,  who  had  lost  himself  at  the  groal 
hunting-match,  cannot  induce  the  niggard  Hermit  to  produce  better  fiire 
than  bread  and  cheese,  for  which  his  guest  showed  little  appetite,  and 
"  thin  drink/'  which  was  eyen  less  acceptable.  At  length  the  King  presses 
his  host  on  a  point  to  which  he  had  more  than  once  alluded,  without  ob- 
taining a  satistactory  reply : 

Thea  nid  Um  Kioir,  **  bf  Godys  gnu, 
Thoa  wert  in  a  merry  plaoa. 

To  shoot  dioald  tiioQ  leri : 
Whea  the  foreeteri  ro  to  rest, 
Someiyme  thou  might  have  of  the  beet. 

All  of  the  wild  deer; 
T  woM  bold  it  for  no  acWM. 
ThooKh  thou  hadsi  bow  end  arcowe  beith, 

AUhoir  Uiua  beet  a  Frere." 

The  Hermit,  in  return,  expresses  his  apprehension  that  his  guest  means 
to  drae  him  into  some  confession  of  offence  affunst  the  forest  laws,  which, 
being  betrayed  to  the  King,  mieht  cost  him  his  life.  £dward  answers  by 
fresh  assurances  of  secrecy,  and  again  urges  on  him  the  necessity  of  pro- 
curing some  venison.  The  Hermit  replies,  by  once  more  insisting  on  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  him  as  a  churchman,  and  continues  to  affirm  him* 
self  free  from  all  such  breaches  of  order : — 

*  Many  day  I  haw  hare  been. 
And  fleafa  meat  1  eat  never. 

But  milk  of  the  kye ; 
Warm  thee  welU  and  p>  to  aleeis 
And  I  will  lap  thee  with  my  oopa. 
Softly  to  tje." 

It  would  seem  that  the  manuscript  is  here  imperfect,  for  we  do  not  find 
the  reasons  which  finally  induce  the  curtal  Friar  to  amend  the  King's  cheer. 
But  acknowledfrine  his  guest  to  be  such  a  "  good  fellow"  as  has  seldom 

f  raced  his  board,  the  holy  man  at  len^h  produces  the  best  his  cell  affords, 
wo  candles  are  placed  on  a  table,  white  bread  and  baked  pasties  are  dis- 
played by  the  light,  besides  choice  of  renison,  both  salt  and  fresh,  from 
which  they  select  collops.  **  I  mieht  have  eaten  my  bread  dry,"  said  the 
King,  **  had  I  not  pressed  thee  on  £e  score  of  archery,  but  now  have  I  dined 
like  a  prince — ^if  we  had  but  drink  enow." 

This  too  is  afforded  by  the  hospitable  anchorite,  who  despatches  an  assist- 
ant to  fetch  a  pot  of  four  gallons  from  a  secret  comer  near  his  bed,  and  the 
whole  three  set  in  to  serious  drinking.  This  amusement  is  superintended 
by  the  Friar,  according  to  the  recurrence  of  certain  fustian  words,  to  be 
repeated  by  every  compotator  in  turn  before  he  drank — a  species  of  High 
Jinks,  as  it  were,  by  which  they  regulated  their  potations,  as  toasts  were 
piven  in  latter  times.  The  one  toper  mjb  Justy  bandias^  to  which  the  other 
18  obliged  to  reply,  strike  pantnerej  and  the  Friar  passes  many  jests  on  the 
King's  want  of  memory,  who  sometimes  foreets  tne  words  of  action.  The 
night  is  spent  in  this  jolly  pastime.  Before  nis  departure  in  the  morning, 
the  Kinf^  invites  his  reverend  host  to  Court,  promises,  at  least,  to  requite 
his  hospitality,  and  expresses  himself  much  pleased  with  his  entertainment 
The  jouy  Hermit  at  length  agrees  to  venture  thither,  and  to  inquire  for 
Jack  Fletcher,  which  is  the  name  assumed  by  the  King.  After  the  Hermit 
has  shown  Edward  some  feats  of  archery,  the  ioyous  pair  separate.  The 
King  rides  home,  and  rejoins  his  retinue.  As  the  romance  is  imperfect,  we 
are  not  acquainted  how  the  discovery  takes  place ;  but  it  is  probably  much 
Ui  the  same  manner  as  in  other  narratives  turning  on  the  same  subject* 
where  the  host,  apprehensive  of  death  for  having  trespassed  on  the  respect 
due  to  his  Sovereign,  while  incognito,  is  agreeably  surprised  by  receiving 
!ionours  and  reward. 
In  Mr.  Hartshome's  collection,  there  is  a  romance  on  the  same  fonnda* 
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tion«  called  King  Edward  and  the  Shepherd,*  which,  considered  as  illii^ 
tratins  manners,  is  still  more  carious  than  the  King  and  the  Hermit ;  but 
it  is  foreign  to  the  present  purpose.  The  reader  has  here  the  original 
lo^nd  from  which  the  incident  in  the  romance  is  derired ;  and  the  ioenti- 
fyinz  the  irregular  Eremite  with  the  Friar  Tuck  of  Robin  Hood's  storj,  was 
an  onyious  expedient. 

The  name  of  Ivanhoe  was  suggested  by  an  old  rhjme.  All  noyelists 
haTe  had  occasion  at  some  time  or  other  to  wish  with  Falstaff,  that  thej 
knew  where  a  commodity  of  eood  names  was  to  be  had.  On  such  an  occa- 
sion the  author  chanced  to  call  to  memory  a  rhyme  recording  three  names 
of  the  manors  forfeited  by  the  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  Hampden,  for 
striking  the  Black  Prince  a  blow  with  his  racket,  when  they  quarrelled  at 
tennis; — 

Tring,  Winf,  uid  Ivanhot, 
For  atrikliw  of  a  blow, 
Haqipden  umI  forwo, 


And  glad  h«  eould  aaeapa  ■o. 

The  word  suited  the  author's  ourpose  in  two  material  respects, — for,  first, 
it  had  an  ancient  English  soun^;  and,  secondly,  it  conyered  no  indication 
whateyer  of  the  nature  of  the  storr.  He  presumes  to  hold  this  last  quality 
to  be  of  no  small  importance.  What  is  called  a  taking  title,  seryes  the 
direct  interest  of  the  bookseller  or  publisher,  who  by  this  means  sometimes 
sells  an  edition  while  it  is  yet  passing  the  press.  But  if  the  author  permits 
an  oyer  degree  of  attention  to  be  drawn  to  his  work  ere  it  has  appeared,  he 
places  himself  in  the  embarrassing  condition  of  haying  excited  a  degree  of 
expectation  which,  if  he  proyes  unable  to  satisfy,  is  an  error  fatal  to  his 
literary  .reputation.  Besides,  when  we  meet  sucn  a  title  as  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  or  any  other  connected  with  ^neral  history,  each  reader,  before  he 
has  seen  the  book,  has  formed  to  himself  some  particular  idea  of  the  sort 
of  manner  in  which  the  story  is  to  be  conducted,  and  the  nature  of  the 
amusement  which  he  is  to  deriye  from  it.  In  this  he  is  probably  disap- 
pointed, and  in  that  case  may  be  naturally  disposed  to  yisit  upon  the  author 
or  the  work,  the  unpleasant  feelings  tlius  excited.  In  such  a  case  the 
literary  adyenturer  is  censured,  not  for  hayine  missed  the  mark  at  which 
he  himself  aimed,  but  for  not  haying  shot  off  his  shaft  in  a  direction  he 
neyer  thought  of. 

On  the  footing  of  unresenred  communication  which  the  Anthor  has  estab- 
lished with  the  reader,  he  may  here  add  the  trifline  circumstance,  that  a  roll 
of  Norman  warriors,  occurring  in  the  Auchinleck  Afannscript,  gaye  him  the 
formidable  name  of  Frontrde-Bceuf. 

lyanhoe  was  hig^hly  successfbl  upon  its  appearance,  and  may  be  said  to 
haye  procured  for  its  author  the  medom  of^tlie  Rules,  since  ne  has  eyer 
since  been  permitted  to  exercise  his  powers  of  fictitious  composition  in 
England  as  well  as  Scotland. 

The  character  of  the  fair  Jewess  found  so  much  fayonr  in  the  eyes  of 
some  fair  readers,  that  the  writer  was  censured,  because,  when  arransins 
the  fates  of  the  characters  of  the  drama,  he  had  not  assigned  the  hand  of 
WiliVed  to  Rebecca,  rather  than  the  less  interesting  Rowena.  But,  not  to 
mention  that  the  prejudices  of  the  age  rendered  such  an  union  almost 
impossible,  the  author  may,  in  passine,  obserye,  that  he  thinks  a  character 
of  a  highly  yirtuous  and  lof^  stamp,  is  degraded  rather  than  exalted  by  an 
attempt  to  reward  yirtue  wito  temporal  prosperity.     Such  is  not  the  recom* 

Sense  which  Proyidence  has  deemed  worthy  of  suffering  merit,  and  it  is  • 
angerous  and  fatal  doctrine  to  teach  young  persons,  the  most  common 

*  like  tbe  Harmit,  the  Shepherd  makei  havock  amongat  the  Kinf  ^  mine :  bat  bf  Dieana  of  a  tHaff,  aoC  of 
abow;  like  the  Henait,  too,  he  haa  hia  peealiar  phraaaa  of  ciimpouitioa,  the  tiin^waii^cama^niiflmmm 


PaMelbdkm  and  Benftiiai^    Ona  can  acaaea  ooacaiva  what  haamar  oar  anoetan  ionaA  hi  th'a 
glbbartih-  but 

*  1  wairaat  It  pietad  an  annaa  for  tte  flBaa.** 
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rettdets  of  romance,  that  rectitude  of  cod  duct  and  of  principle  are  either 
ntturallj  allied  with,  or  adequately  rewarded  by,  the  gratification  of  ou^ 

Sassions,  or  attainment  of  our  wishes.  In  a  word,  if  a  yirtuons  and  sell 
snied  character  is  dismissed  with  temporal  wealth,  greatness,  rank,  or  the 
indulgence  of  such  a  rashly  formed  or  ill  assorted  passion  as  that  of  Rebecca 
for  lyanhoo,  the  reader  will  be  apt  to  say,  yerily  Virtue  has  had  its  reward. 
But  a  glance  on  the  ^reat  picture  of  life  will  show,  that  the  duties  of  self- 
denial,  and  the  sacrifice  of  passion  t^  principle,  are  seldom  thus  remu* 
lierated ;  and  that  the  internal  conscioosness  of  their  high-minded  discharg* 
of  duty,  produces  on  their  own  reflections  a  more  adequate  recompense,  m 
the  form  of  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  giye  or  take  away. 

AsBomoaD^  SepitmUr,  1880. 
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THE  REV.  DOCTOR    DRYASDUST,  F.A.S. 
mniBiNa  a«  thi  casti»oatx,  tokk. 

Much  sstuyed  and  dear  Sir, — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the 
Tarioos  and  concurring  reasons  which  induce  me  to  place  your  name  at  the 
head  of  the  following  work.  Yet  the  chief  of  these  reasons  may  perhaps 
be  refuted  by  the  imperfections  of  the  performance.  Could  I  haye  hoped  to 
render  it  worthy  your  patronage,  the  public  would  at  once  haye  seen  the 
propriety  of  inscribing  a  work  designea  to  illustrate  the  domestic  antiquities 
of  En  eland,  and  particularly  of  our  Saxon  fore&thers,  to  the  learned  author 
of  the  Essays  upon  the  Horn  of  King  Ulphus,  and  on  the  Lands  bestowed  by 
him  upon  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  I  am  conscious,  howeyer,  that  the 
slight,  unsatisfactory,  and  triyial  manner,  in  which  the  result  of  my  anti- 
quarian researches  has  been  recorded  in  the  following  pages,  takes  the 
work  from  under  that  class  which  bears  the  proud  motto,  Deiur  digniorU 
On  the  contrary,  I  fear  I  shall  incur  the  censure  of  presumption  in  placing 
the  yenerable  name  of  Dr.  Jonas  Dryasdust  at  the  nead  or  a  publication, 
which  the  more  eraye  antiquary  will  perhaps  class  with  the  idle  noyels  and 
romances  of  the  day.  I  am  anxious  to  yindicate  myself  from  such  a  charge; 
for  although  I  mi^nt  trust  to  your  friendship  for  an  apology  in  your  eyes, 
yet  I  would  not  willingly  stand  conyictcd  in  those  of  the  public  of  so  grare 
a  crime,  as  my  fears  lead  me  to  anticipate  my  being  charged  with. 

I  must  therefore  remind  you,  that  when  we  first  talked  oyer  together  that 
chss  of  productions,  in  one  of  which  the  priyate  and  family  affairs  of  your 
learned  northern  friend,  Mr.  Oldbuck  of  Monkbams,  were  so  unjustifiably 
exposed  to  the  public,  some  discussion  occurred  between  us  concerning  the 
cause  of  the  popularity  these  works  haye  attained  in  this  idle  age,  which, 
whateyer  other  merit  they  possess,  must  be  admitted  to  Ije  hastily  written, 
and  in  yiolation  of  eyery  rule  assigned  to  the  epopeia.  It  seemed  then  to 
be  your  opinion,  that  the  charm  lay  entirely  in  the  art  with  which  the 
unknown  author  had  ayailed  himself,  like  a  second  M'Pherson,  of  the  anti- 
ttuarian  stores  which  lay  scattered  around  him,  supplying  his  own  indolenite 
«>•  poyerty  of  inyention,  by  the  incidents  which  had  actually  taken  T*laoe  in 
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his  coTJDti  7  at  no  d>Btant  period,  by  introducing  real  characters, "and  scaroelj 
suppressing  real  names.  It  was  not  above  sixty  or  seventy  years,  yuu 
observed,  since  the  whole  north  of  Scotland  was  under  a  state  of  ^vem 
ment  nearly  as  simple  and  as  patriarchal  as  those  of  our  good  allies  th« 
Mohawks  and  Iroquois.  Admitting  that  the  author  cannot  himself  be  sup- 
posed to  have  witnessed  those  times,  he  must  have  lived,  you  observed, 
among  persons  who  had  acted  and  suffered  in  them ;  and  even  within  these 
thirty  years,  such  an  infinite  change  has  taken  place  in  the  manners  of 
Scotland,  that  men  look  back  upon  the  habits  of  society  proper  to  their 
immediate  ancestors,  as  we  do  on  those  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  or  evon 
the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Having  thus  materials  of  every  kind  lying 
strewed  around  him,  there  was  little,  you  observed,  to  embarrass  the  author, 
but  the  difficulty  of  choice.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  having  begun 
to  work  a  mine  so  plentiful,  he  should  have  derived  from  his  works  fully 
more  credit  and  profit  than  the  facility  of  his  labours  merited. 

Admitting  (as  I  could  not  deny)  the  general  truth  of  these  conclusions,  I 
cannot  but  think  it  strange  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  excite  an 
interest  for  the  traditions  and  manners  of  Old  England,  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  obtained  in  behalf  of  those  of  our  poorer  and  less  celebrated 
neighbours.  The  Kendal  green,  though  its  date  is  more  ancient,  ought 
surely  to  be  as  dear  to  our  feelings,  as  the  variegated  tartans  of  the  north. 
The  name  of  Robin  Hood,  if  duly  conjured  with,  should  raise  a  spirit  as 
soon  as  that  of  Rob  Roy  ;  and  the  patriots  of  England  deserve  no  less  their 
renown  in  our  modem  circles,  than  the  Bruces  and  Wallaces  of  Caledonia. 
If  the  scenery  of  the  south  be  less  romantic  and  sublime  than  that  of  tlie 
northern  mountains,  it  must  be  allowed  to  possess  in  the  same  proportion 
superior  softness  and  beauty ;  and  upon  the  whole,  we  feel  ourselves  entitled 
to  exclaim  with  the  patriotic  Svrian  —  "  Are  not  Pharpar  and  Abana,  rivers 
of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  rivers  of  Israel  V 

Your  objections  to  such  an  attempt,  my  dear  Doctor,  were,  you  may 
remember,  two-fold.  You  insisted  upon  the  advantages  which  a  Scotsman 
possessed,  from  the  very  recent  existence  of  that  state  of  society  in  which 
nis  scene  was  to  be  laid.     Many  now  alive,  you  remarked,  well  remembered 

J>ersons  who  had  not  onl^  seen  the  celebrated  Roy  M'Gregor,  but  had 
easted,  and  even  fought  with  him.  All  those  minute  circumstances  belong- 
ing to  private  life  and  domestic  character,  all  that  gives  verisimilitudo  to  a 
narrative,  and  individuality  to  the  persons  introduced,  is  still  known  and 
remembered  in  Scotland ;  whereas  in  England,  civilization  has  been  so  long 
complete,  that  our  ideas  of  our  ancestors  are  only  to  l>e  gleaned  from  musty 
records  and  chronicles,  the  authors  of  which  seem  perversely  to  have  con- 
spired to  suppress  in  their  narratives  all  interesting  details,  in  order  to  find 
room  for  flowers  of  monkish  eloquence,  or  trite  reflections  upon  morali*. 
To  match  an  English  and  a  Scottish  author  in  the  rival  task  of  embodying 
'and  reviving  the  traditions  of  their  respective  countries,  would  be,  you 
alleged,  in  the  highest  degree  unequal  ana  unjust.  The  Scottish  magicmn, 
you  said,  was,  like  Lucan's  witch,  at  liljerty  to  walk  over  the  recent  field 
of  battle,  and  to  select  for  the  subject  of  resuscitation  by  his  sorceries,  a 
body  whose  lim1>s  had  recently  quivered  with  existence,  and  whose  throat 
had  but' just  uttered  the  last  note  of  agony.  Such  a  subject  even  the  powep> 
ful  Erictho  was  compelled  to  select,  as  alone  capable  of  boing^  reanimated 
Aven  by  her  potent  magic — 


Kelkliw  IeU»  trrutnta  nietliilti 


Piilttiinitt  riridi  atitiileii  Mue  vuliiera  fliirm 
liiveuil,  et  vim's  m  OefuwHu  ui  cur\Hin  qiHerit. 


The  English  author,  on  the  other  hand,  without  supposing  him  less  of  % 
conjuror  than  the  Northern  Warlock,  can,  you  observed,  only  have  ths 
liberty  of  selecting  his  subject  amidst  the  dust  of  antiquity,  where  nothing 
^rns  to  bo  found  but  dry,  sapless,  mouldering,  and  disjointed  bones,  sl<£ 
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■■  tho«t  which  filled  the  Talley  of  Jehcshaphat.  Tou  expressed,  besides, 
your  apprehension,  that  the  unpatriotio  prejudices  of  my  countrymen  vould 
not  allow  fair  play  to  such  a  work  as  that  of  which  I  endeavoured  to  de 
monsti-ate  the  probable  success.  And  this,  you  said,  was  not  entirely  owin|^ 
to  tlie  more  general  prejudice  in  favour  of  that  which  is  foreign,  but  Uiat  it 
rested  partly  upon  improbabilities,  arising  out  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  English  reader  is  placed.  If  you  describe  to  him  a  set  of  wild  manners, 
and  a  state  of  primitive  society  existing  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  he  is 
much  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  what  is  asserted.  And  reason 
good.  Ir  he  be  of  the  ordinary  class  of  readers,  he  has  either  never  seen 
those  remote  districts  at  all,  or  be  has  wandered  through  those  desolate 
regions  in  the  course  of  a  summer  tour,  eating  bad  dinners,  sleeping  on 
truckle  beds,  stalking  from  desolation  to  desolation,  and  fully  prepared  to 
believe  the  strangest  things  that  could  be  told  him  of  a  people,  wild  and 
extravagant  enough  to  be  attached  to  scenery  so  extraordinary.  But  the 
same  worthy  person,  when  placed  in  his  own  snug  parlour,  and  surrounded 
by  all  the  comforts  of  an  Englishman's  fireside,  is  not  half  so  much  disposed 
to  believe  that  his  own  ancestors  led  a  very  different  life  from  himself;  that 
the  shattered  tower,  which  now  forms  a  yista  from  his  window,  once  held  a 
baron  who  would  have  hung  him  up  at  his  own  door  without  any  form  of 
trial ;  that  the  hinds,  by  whom  his  little  pet-farm  is  managed,  a  few  centu- 
ries ago  would  have  been  his  slaves;  and  that  the  complete  influence  of  feudal 
tyranny  once  extended  over  the  neighbouring  village,  where  the  attorney  is 
now  a  man  of  more  importance  than  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

While  I  own  the  force  of  these  objections,  1  must  confess,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  altogether  insurmountable.  The 
scantiness  of  materials  is  indeed  a  formidable  difficulty ;  but  no  one  knows 
better  than  Dr.  Dryasdust,  that  to  those  deeply  read  in  antiquity,  hints  con- 
cerning the  private  life  of  our  ancestors  lie  scattered  through  the  pages  of 
our  various  historians,  bearing,  indeed,  a  slender  proportion  to  tne  other 
matters  of  which  the^  treat,  but  still,  when  collected  together,  sufficient  to 
throw  considerable  light  upon  the  vie  privie  of  our  forefathers ;  indeed,  I 
am  convinced,  that  however  I  myself  may  fail  in  the  ensuing  attempt,  yet, 
with  more  labour  in  collecting,  or  more  skill  in  using,  the  materials  within 
hb  reach,  illustrated  as  they  have  been  by  the  labours  of  Dr.  Henry,  of  the 
late  Mr.  Strutt,  and,  above  all,  of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  an  abler  hand  would 
have  been  successful;  and  therefore  I  protest,  beforehand,  against  any 
argument  which  may  be  founded  on  the  tailure  of  the  present  experiment. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  already  said,  that  if  any  thing  like  a  true  picture 
of  old  English  manners  could  be  drawn,  I  would  trust  to  the  good  nature 
and  good  sense  of  my  countrymen  for  insuring  its  favourable  reception. 

Having  thus  replied,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  to  the  first  class  of  your 
objections,  or  at  least  having  shown  my  resolution  to  overleap  the  barriers 
which  your  prudence  has  raised,  I  will  be  brief  in  noticing  that  which  is 
more  peculiar  to  myself.  It  seemed  to  be  your  opinion,  that  the  very  office 
of  an  antiquary,  employed  in  grave,  and,  as  tne  vulgar  will  sometimes 
alleee,  in  toilsome  and  minute  research,  must  be  considered  as  incapacitat- 
ing him  from  successfully  compounding  a  tale  of  this  sort  But  permit  me 
to  sa;^,  my  dear  Doctor,  that  tnis  objection  is  rather  a  formal  than  a  sub- 
stantial. It  is  true  that  such  slizht  compositions  might  not  suit  the  severer 
genius  of  our  friend  Mr.  Oldbuck.  Yet  Horace  Walpole  wrote  a  goblin  tale 
which  has  thrilled  through  many  a  bosom ;  and  George  Ellis  could  transfer 
all  the  playAil  fascination  of  a  humour,  as  delightful  as  it  was  uncommon, 
into  his  Abridgement  of  the  Ancient  Metrical  Romances.  So  that,  however 
(  may  have  occasion  to  rue  my  present  audacity,  I  have  at  least  the  most 
respectable  precedents  in  my  favour. 

Dtill  the  severer  antiquary  may  think,  that,  by  thus  intermingling  fiction 
with  tmth,  I  am  polluting  the  well  of  history  with  modem  invention^  and 
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imprespin^  upon  the  rising  generation  falae  ideas  of  the  age  which  I  desorihe. 
I  cannot  but  in  some  sense  admit  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  which  I  yet 
hope  to  traverse  by  the  following  considerations. 

It  is  true,  that  I  neither  can,  nor  do  pretend,  to  the  observation  of  com- 
plete accuracy,  even  in  matters  of  outward  costume,  much  less  in  the  more 
important  points  of  language  and  manners.  But  the  same  motive  which 
prevents  my  writing  the  dialogue  of  the  piece  in  Anglo-Soxon  or  in  Nor- 
man-French, and  which  prohibits  my  senaing  forth  to  the  public  this  essay 
printed  with  the  types  of  Oaxton  or  Wynken  de  Worde,  prevents  my  at- 
tempting to  confine  myself  within  the  limits  of  the  period  in  which  my  story 
is  laid.  It  is  necessary,  for  exciting  interest  of  any  kind,  that  the  subject 
assumed  should  be,  as  it  were,  translated  into  the  manners,  as  well  as  the 
language,  of  the  age  we  live  in.  No  fascination  has  ever  been  attached  to 
Oriental  literature,  equal  to  that  produced  by  Mr.  Galland's  first  translation 
of  the  Arabian  Tales ;  in  which,  retaining  on  the  otfe  hand  the  splendour 
«f  Eastern  costume,  and  on  the  other  the  wildness  of  Eastern  fiction,  he 
mixed  these  with  just  so  much  ordinary  feeling  and  expression,  as  rendered 
them  interesting  and  intelligible,  while  he  abridged  the  long-winded  narra- 
tives, curtailed  the  monotonous  reflections,  and  rejected  the  endless  repe- 
titions of  the  Arabian  original.  The  tales,  therefore,  though  less  purely 
Oriental  than  in  their  first  concoction,  were  eminently  better  fitted  for  the 
European  market,  and  obtained  an  unrivalled  degree  of  public  favour,  which 
they  certainly  would  never  have  gained  had  not  the  manners  and  style  been 
in  some  degree  familiarized  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  Western  reader. 

In  point  of  justice,  therefore,  to  the  multitudes  who  will,  I  trust,  devour 
this  book  with  avidity,  I  have  so  far  explained  our  ancient  manners  in 
modern  language,  and  so  far  detailed  the  characters  and  sentiments  of  mv 
persons,  that  the  modern  reader  will  not  find  himself,  I  should  hope,  muca 
trammelled  by  the  repulsive  dryness  of  mere  antiquity.  In  this,  i  respect- 
fully contend,  I  have  in  no  respect  exceeded  the  fair  licence  due  to  the 
author  of  a  fictitious  composition.  The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Strutt^  in  his 
romance  of  Queen-Hoo-Hall,*  acted  upon  another  principle ;  and  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  what  was  ancient  and  modern,  forgot,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  that  extensive  neutral  ground,  the  large  proportion,  that  is,  of  manners 
and  sentiments  which  are  common  to  us,  and  to  our  ancestors,  having  been 
handed  down  unaltered  from  them  to  us,  or  which,  arising  out  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  common  nature,  must  have  existed  alike  in  either  state  of 
society.  In  this  manner  a  man  of  talent,  and  of  great  antiquarian  erudition, 
limited  the  popularity  of  his  work,  by  excluding  from  it  every  thing  which 
was  not  sufficiently  obsolete  to  be  alto^ther  forgotten  and  unintelligible. 

The  licence  which  I  would  here  vindicate,  is  so  necessary  to  the  execution 
of  mv  plan,  that  I  will  crave  your  patience  while  I  illustrate  my  argument 
a  little  farther. 

He  who  first  opens  Chaucer,  or  any  other  ancient  poet,  is  so  much  struck 
with  the  obsolete  spelling,  multiplied  consonants,  and  antiquated  appear- 
ance of  the  language,  that  he  is  apt  to  lay  the  work  down  in  despair,  as 
encrusted  too  deep  with  the  rust  of  antiquity,  to  permit  his  judging  of  its 
merits  or  tasting  its  beauties.  But  if  some  intelligent  and  acc4)mpHBhed 
friend  points  out  to  him,  that  the  difficulties  by  which  he  is  startled  are 
more  in  appearance  than  reality,  if,  by  reading  aloud  to  him,  or  by  redu<y 
ing  the  ordinary  words  to  the  modem  orthography,  he  satisfies  his  prose- 
lyte that  only  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  words  employed  are  in  fact 
obsolete,  the  novice  may  be  easily  persuaded  to  approach  the  "well  of 
English  undefiled,"  with  the  certainty  that  a  slender  degree  of  patience  will 
enable  him  to  enjoy* both  the  humour  and  the  pathos  with  which  old  Goel^ 
frey  delighted  the  age  of  Cressy  and  of  Pqictiers. 

•  'riM  iiathor  had  reviaad  this  potthuinoai  work  of  Mr.  Stratt.    Sm  General  PrebM  to  Mm  uraMi  t  cIMm 
VU  I  p.2i. 
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To  uaraue  tliis  a  little  farther.  If  our  neophyte,  strong  in  the  new-bom 
love  or  anti(mity,  wore  to  undertake  to  imitate  what  he  haa  learnt  to  admire, 
it  must  be  allowed  he  would  act  very  injudiciously,  if  he  were  to  select  from 
the  Glossary  the  obsolete  words  which  it  contains,  and  employ  those  exclu- 
sive of  oil  phrases  and  vocables  retained  in  modern  days.  This  was  the 
error  of  the  unfortunate  Ghatterton.  In  order  to  give  his  language  the  ap- 
pearance of  antiquity,  he  r^ected  every  word  that  was  modern  and  produced 
a  dialect  entirely  different  from  any  that  had  ever  been  spoken  in  Great 
Britain.  He  who  would  imitate  an  ancient  language  with  success,  must 
attend  rather  to  its  grammatical  character,  turn  of  expression,  and  mode  of 
arrangement,  than  labour  to  collect  extraordinary  and  antiquated  terms, 
which,  as  I  have  already  averred,  do  not  in  ancient  authors  approach  the 
number  of  words  still  in  use.  though  perhaps  somewhat  altered  in  sense  and 
spelling,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten. 

What  I  have  applied  to  language,  is  still  more  justly  applicable  to  senti- 
ments and  manners.  The  passions,  the  sources  from  wnich  these  must 
spriYig  in  all  their  modifications,  are  generally  the  same  in  all  rankn  and 
eonditions,  all  countries  and  ages ;  and  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
chat  the  opinions,  habits  of  thinking,  and  actions,  however  influenced  by 
the  peculiar  state  of  society,  must  still,  upon  the  whole,  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  each  other.  Our  ancestors  were  not  more  distinct  from  us, 
surely,  than  Jews  are  from  Christians ;  they  had  "  eyes,  hands,  organs, 
dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions;''  were  "fed  with  the  same  food, 
hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases,  warmed  and 
cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,"  as  ourselves.  The  tenor,  therefore, 
of  their  affections  and  feelings,  must  have  borne  the  same  general  proportion 
to  our  own. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  of  the  materials  which  an  author  has  to  use  in 
a  romance,  or  fictitious  composition,  such  as  I  have  venture^  to  attempt,  he 
will  find  that  a  ^reat  proportion,  both  of  language  and  manners,  is  as  proper 
to  the  present  time  as  to  those  in  which  he  has  laid  his  time  of  action.  The 
freedom  of  choice  which  this  allows  him,  is  therefore  much  greater,  and  the 
difficulty  of  his  task  much  more  diminished,  than  at  first  appears.  To  take 
an  illustration  from  a  sister  art,  the  antiquarian  details  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  peculiar  features  of  a  landscape  under  delineation  of  the 
pencil.  His  feudal  tower  must  arise  in  due  majesty ;  the  figures  which  he 
introduces  must  have  the  costume  and  character  of  their  age ;  the  piece 
must  represent  the  peculiar  features  of  the  scene  which  he  has  chosen  for 
his  subject,  with  all  its  appropriate  elevation  of  rock,  or  precipitate  descent 
of  cataract  His  general  colouring,  too,  must  be  copied  from  nature:  The 
sky  must  be  clouded  or  serene,  according  to  the  climate,  and  the  general 
tints  must  be  those  which  prevail  in  a  natural  landscape.  So  far  the  painter 
is  bound  down  by  the  rules  of  his  art,  to  a  precise  imitation  of  the  features 
of  nature ;  but  it  is  not  required  that  he  should  descend  to  copy  all  her  more 
minute  features,  or  represent  with  absolute  exactness  the  very  herbs,  flowers, 
and  trees,  with  which  the  spot  is  decorated.  These,  as  well  as  all  the  more 
minute  points  of  light  and  shadow,  are  attributes  proper  to  scenery  in  gene- 
ral, natural  to  each  situation,  and  subject  to  the  artist  s  disposal^  as  his  taste 
or  pleasure  may  dictate. 

It  is  tnie,  that  this  licence  is  confined  in  either  case  within  legitimate 
bounds.  The  painter  must  introduce  no  ornament  inconsistent  with  the 
elimate  3r  country  of  his  landscape ;  he  must  not  plant  cypress  trees  upon 
Inch-Merrin,  or  Scots  firs  among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis ;  and  the  autnor 
lies  under  a  corresponding  restraint.  However  far  he  may  venture  in  a 
viore  full  detail  of  passions  and  feelings,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
cumpositions  which  he  imitates,  he  must  introduce  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  manners  of  the  age;  his  knights,  squires,  grooms,  and  yeomen, 
may  be  oiore  fully  drawn  tban  in  the  hard,  dry  delineations  of  an  snciont 
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illDoiinated  manuscript,  but  the  character  and  costume  of  the  age  0tts( 
remain  inviolate ;  they  must  be  the  same  figures,  drawn  by  a  better  pencil, 
or  to  speak  more  modestly,  executed  in  an  .age  when  the  principles  of  art 
were  better  understood.  His  language  must  not  be  exclusively  obsolete 
and  unintelligible ;  but  he  shoula  admit,  if  possible,  no  word  or  turn  of 
piiraseology  betraying  an  origin  directly  modem.  It  is  one  thing  to  make 
use  of  the  language  and  sentiments  which  are  common  to  ourselves  and  our 
forefathers,  and  it  is  another  to  invest  them  with  the  sentiments  and  dialect 
exclusively  proper  to  their  descendants. 

This,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  found  the  most  difficult  part  of  my  task ;  and, 
to  speak  frankly,  I  hardly  expect  to  satisfy  your  less  partial  judgment,  and 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  such  subjects,  since  I  have  hardly  been  able  to 
please  my  own. 

I  am  conscious  that  I  shall  be  found  still  more  faulty  in  the  tone  of  keep- 
ing and  costume,  by  those  who  may  be  disposed  rigidly  to  examine  my  Tale, 
with  reference  to  the  manners  of  the  exact  period  in  which  m;^  actors 
flourished :  It  may  be,  that  I  have  introduced  little  which  can  positively  be 
termed  modern  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  I  may 
have  confused  the  manners  of  two  or  three  centuries,  ana  introduced,  during 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  circumstances  appropriated  to  a  period  either 
considerably  earlier,  or  a  good  deal  later  than  that  era.  It  is  my  comfort, 
that  errors  of  this  kind  will  escape  the  general  class  of  readers,  and  that  I 
may  share  in  the  ill-deserved  applause  of  those  architects,  who,  in  their 
modem  Qothic,  do  not  hesitate  to  introduce,  without  rule  or  method,  orna- 
ments proper  to  different  styles  and  to  different  periods  of  the  art  Those 
whose  extensive  researches  have  given  them  the  means  of  judginj;  my  bock- 
slidings  with  more  severity,  will  probably  be  lenient  in  proportion  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  difficulty  of  my  task.  My  honest  and  neglected  friend, 
Ingulphus,  ha»  furnished  me  with  many  a  valuable  hint;  but  the  light 
afforded  by  the  Monk  of  Croydon,  and  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauff,  is  dimmed  by 
such  a  conglomeration  of  uninteresting  and  unintelligible  matter,  that  we 
gladly  fly  for  relief  to  the  delightful  pages  of  the  gallant  Froissart,  although 
he  flourished  at  a  period  so  much  more  remote  from  the  date  of  my  history. 
If,  therefore,  my  dear  friend,  you  have  generosity  enough  to  pardon  the 
presumptuous  attempt  to  frame  for  myself  a  minstrel  coronet,  partly  out  of 
the  pearls  of  pure  antiquity,  and  partly  from  the  Bristol  stones  and  paste, 
with  which  I  nave  endeavoured  to  imitate  them,  I  am  convinced  your  opinion 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  will  reconcile  you  to  the  imperfect  manner  of  its 
execution. 

Of  my  materials  I  hnve  but  little  to  sa^ :  They  may  be  chiefly  found  in 
the  singular  Anglo-Norman  MS.  which  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  preserves  with 
such  jealous  care  in  the  third  drawer  of  his  oaken  cabinet,  scarcely  allowing 
any  one  to  touch  it,  and  being  himself  not  able  to  read  one  syllable  of  its 
contents.  I  should  never  have  got  his  consent,  on  my  visit  to  Scotland,  to 
read  in  those  precious  pages  for  so  many  hours,  had  I  not  promised  to  desig- 
nate it  by  some  emphatic  mode  of  printing,  as  Sbe  TOtirTiour  JKanusccfiit : 
iciving  it,  thereby,  an  individuality  as  important  as  the  Bannatyne  MS., 
the  Auchinleck  iftS.,  and  any  other  monument  of  the  patience  of  a  Gothic 
scrivener.  I  have  sent,  for  your  private  consideration,  a  list  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  curious  piece,  whicn  I  shall  perhaps  subjoin,  with  your 
approbation,  to  the  third  volume  of  my  Tale,  in  case  the  printer's  devil 
should  continue  impatient  for  copy,  when  the  whole  of  my  narrative  has 
been  imposed. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend ;  I  have  said  enough  to  explain,  if  not  to  vindicate, 
the  attempt  which  I  have  made,  and  which,  in  spite  of  your  doubts,  and  my 
own  incapacity,  I  am  still  willing  to  believe  has  not  been  altogether  made 
in  vain. 

I.  hope  you  are  now  well  recovered  from  your  spring  fit  of  the  gout  sikI 
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■hall  be  bappj  if  tho  advice  of  jour  learned  physician  should  recommend  a 
lour  to  these  parts.  Several  curiosities  have  been  lately  dug  up  near  the 
wall,  as  well  as  at  the  ancient  station  of  Habitancum.  Talking  of  the  latter 
I  suppose  jou  have  long  since  heard  the  news,  that  a  sulky  churlish  boor 
has  destroyed  the  ancient  statue,  or  rather  bas-relief,  popularly  called  Robin 
of  Redesdale.  It  seems  Robin's  fame  attracted  more  visitants  than  was 
eonsistent  with  the  growth  of  the  heather,  upon  a  moor  worth  a  shilling  an 
an  acre.  Reverend  as  you  write  yourself,  be  revengeful  for  once,  and  pray 
with  me  that  he  may  be  visited  with  such  a  fit  of  the  stone,  as  if  he  had  all 
the  fragments  of  poor  Robin  in  that  region  of  his  viscera  where  the  disease 
holds  its  seat  Tell  this  not  in  Gath,  lest  the  Scots  rejoice  that  they  have  at 
length  found  a  parallel  instance  among  their  neighbours,  to  that  barbarous 
deed  which  demolished  Arthur's  Oven.  But  there  is  no  end  to  lamentation, 
when  we  betake  ourselves  to  such  subjects.  My  respectful  compliments 
attend  Miss  Dryasdust ;  I  endeavoured  to  match  the  spectacles  agreeable  to 
her  commission,  during  my  late  journey  to  London,  and  hope  she  has 
received  them  safe,  and  found  them  satis&ctory.  I  send  this  by  the  blind 
carrier,  so  that  probably  it  may  be  some  time  upon  its  journey.*  The  last 
news  which  I  hear  from  Edinburgh  is,  tha\  tiie  gentleman  wL'O  fills  the 
situation  of  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,!  i^  the  host 
amateur  draftsman  m  that  kingdom,  and  that  much  is  expected  from  his 
skill  and  zeal  in  delineating  those  specimens  of  national  antiquity,  which  are 
either  mouldering  under  the  slow  touch  of  time  or  swept  away  by  modern 
taste,  with  the  same  besom  of  destruction  which  John  Knox  used  at  the 
Reformation.  Once  more  adieu ;  vale  tandem,  non  immemor  mei.  Believe 
me  to  be,  Reverend,  and  very  dear  Sir, 

Tour  most  faithful  humble  Servant, 

Laurence  Temflbtov. 
TomnewoLB,  hvab  EeRKvoirr, ) 

CUMBKBLAHD,  Nov.  17,  I8I7.       j 

*  Thi*  antlHpnUoB  proved  tmt  too  tnie.  a*  taj  learned  corraepondent  did  not  reoeiye  my  letter  antil  a 
iwetvenKNith  after  it  waa  written.  I  oienlkin  tlin  ctrmimatance.  that  a  gentleman  attached  to  the  cauM  oi 
Mininir.  who  nuw  hold*  the  principal  rontml  of  the  poai-oiBne.  may  ouoaider  whether  br  anme  niitutatioa 
3i  the  preeent  enorainiu  rates,  aonie  fiivour  mivht  not  lie  shown  to  the  ourreBpondents  of  tiie  princtpnl  Lite« 
nry  and  Aninaariaa  Soci«*tiea.  I  andenland,  indeed,  that  ihit  experiment  wiia  onoe  tried,  hut  that  the  mail- 
oiMch  harinff  hrifke  down  under  the  weight  of  pacdcaKes  addrewea  to  inemhen  of  the  Sucietv  of  Aniiqoariea, 
it  waa  relinqaitthed  aa  a  haxardou*  experiment  Survljr.  however,  it  would  be  poviUe  to  build  theae  vehicle! 
In  a  form  more  aubetaotial,  atnmicer  in  the  pemh.  and  bnmder  in  the  wheels,  so  as  to  aupport  the  weight  of 
Antiquarian  learning ;  when,  if  tliey  should  be  fouzkl  to  travel  mora  slowly,  they  would  be  art  tiie  leas  agma* 
abl«  to  quifi  travellers  like  myself.— L.  'V. 

t  Mr.  SkMMof  RuUalaw  is  bera  Intimated, to  whoaa  taala  and  skiD  the  uUur  li  MthM  te •■»«■  Jf 
•lBt9B|a,cxi\ibicii«tlMvarioqalooBUUaaalladadtoiBtteaaM«tli.    fJUk} 
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C|ta]ittr  ti|t  /int. 

Tboi  oomnuned  UieM ;  white  to  their  lowljr  ijamm, 
The  fall-feJ  murine  retttrn'd  with  evening  home ; 
Gonpeil'd,  nitietant,  to  the  aevienl  etMe. 
With  din  obetrejierotts,  aiid  onfimtcfal  eiiee. 

Pope's  ODTanr. 

In  that  pleasant  district  of  merry  Eogland  which  is  watered  hy  the  riTei 
Don,  there  extended  in  ancient  times  a  larse  forest,  coverine  the  greater  ]>art 
of  the  beautiful  hills  and  valleys  which  lie  between  Sheffield  and  the 
pleasant  town  of  Doncaster.  The  remains  of  this  extensive  wood  are  still 
to  be  seen  at  the  noble  seats  of  Wentworth,  of  Wharncliffe  Park,  and 
around  Rotlierham.  Here  haunted  of  yore  the  fabulous  Dragon  of  Wantley ; 
here  were  fought  many  of  the  moat  desperate  battles  during  the  Civil  Wars 
of  the  Roses ;  and  here  also  flourished  in  ancient  times  those  bands  of  gal- 
lant outlaws,  whose  deeds  have  been  rendered  so  popular  in  English  song. 

Such  being  our  chief  scene,  the  date  of  our  story  refiprs  to  a  period  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  when  bis  return  from  his  long 
captivity  had  become  an  event  rather  wished  than  hoped  for  by  his  des- 
pairing subjects,  who  were  in  the  meantime  subjected  to  every  species^f 
subordinate  oppression.  The  nobles,  whose  power  had  become  exorbitant 
during  the  reisn  of  Stephen,  and  whom  the  prudence  of  Henry  the  Second 
had  scarce  reduced  into  some  degree  of  subjection  to  the  crown,  had  now 
resumed  their  ancient  licence  in  its  utmost  extent;  despising  the  feible 
interference  of  the  English  Council  of  State,  fortifying  their  castles,  in- 
creasing the  number  of  their  dependanto,  reducing  all  around  them  to  a 
state  of  vassalage,  and  striving  dv  every  means  in  their  power,  to  place 
themselves  each  at  the  head  of  such  forces  as  might  enable  him  to  make  a 
figure  in  the  national  convulsions  which  appeared  to  be  impending. 

The  situation  of  the  inferior  gentrv,  or  Franklins,  as  tney  were  called, 
who,  by  the  law  and  spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  were  entitled  to  hold 
themselves  independent  of  feudal  tyranny,  became  now  unusually  preca- 
rious. If,  as  was  most  generally  the  case,  they  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  any  of  the  petty  kings  in  their  vicinity,  accepted  of  feudal 
offices  in  his  household,  or  bound  themselves,  by  mutual  treaties  of  alliance 
and  protection,  to  support  him  in  his  enterprises,  they  might  indeed  puN* 
chase  temporary  repose ;  but  it  must  be  with  the  sacrifice  of  that  indepen- 
dence which  was  so  dear  to  every  English  bosom,  and  at  the  certain  hazard 
of  being  involved  as  a  party  in  whatever  rash  expedition  the  ambition  of 
their  protector  might  lead  him  to  undertake.  On  the  other  hand,  such  and 
■0  multiplied  were  the  means  of  vexation  and  oppression  possessed  by  the 
great  Barons,  that  they  never  wanted  the  pretext,  and  seldom  the  will  to 
harass  and  pursue,  even  to  the  very  edge  of  destruction,  any  of  their  less 
pcworful  neighbours,  who  attempted  to  separate  themselves  from  thiir  au- 
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ihoritj,  and  to  trust  for  their  protection,  during  the  dangers  of  the  timos.  to 
their  own  inoffensive  conduct,  and  to  the  laws  of  the  laud. 

A  circumstance  which  greatly  tended  to  enhance  the  tyranny  of  the  no- 
bility, and  the  sufferings  of  the  inferior  classes,  arose  from  the  consequences 
of  the  Conquest  by  Duke  William  of  Normandy.    Four  generations  bad  not 
sufficed  to  blend  the  hostile  blood  of  the  Normans  and  Anglo-Saxons,  or  to 
unite,  by  common  language  and  mutual  interests,  two  hostile  races,  one  of 
which  still  felt  the  elation  of  triumph,  while  the  other  groaned  under  all 
the  consequences  of  defeat.    The  power  had  been  completely  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Norman  nobility,  by  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and 
it  had  been  used,  as  our  histories  assure  us,  with  no  moderate  hand.    The 
whole  race  of  Saxon  princes  and  nobles  hod  been  extirpated  or  disinherited, 
with  few  or  no  exceptions ;  nor  were  the  numbers  great  who  possessed  land 
h)  the  country  of  their  fathers,  even  as  proprietors  of  the  second,  or  of  yet 
inferior  classes.   The  royal  policy  had  long  oeen  to  weaken,  by  every  means, 
legal  or  illegal,  the  strength  of  a  part  of  the  population  which  was.  justlv 
considered  as  nourishing  the  most  inveterate  antipathy  to  their  victor.     All 
the  monarchs  of  the  Norman  race  had  shown  the  most  marked  predilection 
for  their  Norman  subjects ;  the  laws  of  the  chase,  and  many  others  equally 
unknown  to  the  milder  and  more  free  spirit  of  the  Saxon  constitution,  had 
been  fixed  upon  the  necks  of  the  subjugated  inhabitants,  to  add  weight,  as 
it  were,  to  the  feudal  chains  with  which  they  were  loaded.    At  court,  and 
in  the  castles  of  the  great  nobles,  where  the  pomp  and  state  of  a  court  was 
emulated,  Norman-French  was  the  only  language  employed ;  in  courts  of 
law,  the  pleadings  and  judgments  were  delivered  in  the  same  tongue.     In 
short,  French  was  the  language  of  honour,  of  chivalry,  and  even  of  justice, 
while  the  far  more  manly  and  expressive  Anglo-Saxon  was  abandoned  to 
the  use  of  rustics  and  hinds,  who  knew  no  other.    Still,  however,  the  ne- 
cessary intercourse  between  the  lords  of  the  soil,  and  those  oppressed  infe- 
rior beings  by  whom  that  soil  was  cultivated,  occasioned  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  a  dialect,  compounded  betwixt  the  French  and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  in 
which  they  could  render  themselves  mutually  intelligible  to  each  other; 
and  from  tnis  necessity  arose  by  degrees  the  structure  of  our  present  Enelish 
langua^,  in  which  the  speech  of  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  have  been 
so  happily  blended  togetoer ;  and  which  has  since  been  so  richly  improved 
by  importadons  from  uie  classical  languages,  and  from  those  spoken  oy  the 
southern  nations  of  Europe. 

This  state  of  things  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  premise  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  general  reader,  who  might  be  apt  to  forget,  that,  although  no 
great  historical  events,  such  as  war  or  insurrection,  mark  the  existence  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  as  a  separate  people  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  William 
the  Second ;  yet  the  ^eat  national  distinctions  betwixt  them  and  their  con- 
querors, the  recollection  of  what  they  had  formerly  been,  and  to  what  they 
were  now  reduced,  continued  down  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  to 
keep  open  the  wounds  which  the  Conquest  had  inflicted,  and  to  maintain  a 
line  of  separation  betwixt  the  descendants  of  the  victor  Normans  and  the 
vanquished  Saxons. 

The  sun  was  setting  upon  one  of  the  rich  grassy  glades  of  that  forest, 
which  we  have  mentionea  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  Hundreds  of 
broad-headed,  short-stemmed,  wide-branched  oaks,  which  had  witnessed 
perhaps  the  stately  march  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  flung  their  gnarled  arms 
over  a  thick  carpet  of  the  most  delicious  greensward  ;  in  some  places  they 
were  intermingled  with  beeches,  hollies,  and  copsewood  of  various  descrip- 
tiuns,  so  closely  as  totally  to  intercept  the  level  beams  of  the  sinking  sun , 
in  others,  they  receded  from  each  other,  forming  those  long  sweeping  vistas, 
in  the  intricacy  of  which  the  eye  delights  to  lose  itself,  wliile  imagination 
considers  them  as  the  paths  to  yet  wilder  scenes  of  silvan  solitude.  Here 
the  red  rays  of  the  sun  shot  a  broken  and  discoloured  light,  that  partially 
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hong  upon  tho  shattered  bonghs  and  mossy  trunks  of  tbe  trcM,  and  thers 
t^ioy  illuminated  in  brilliant  patches  the  portions  of  turf  to  which  they 
made  their  way.  A  considerable  open  space,  in  the  midst  of  this  glade, 
seemed  formerly  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  rites  of  Druidical  supersti- 
tion ;  for,  on  the  summit  of  a  hillock,  so  regular  as  to  seem  artificial,  there 
still  remained  part  of  a  circle  of  rough  unhewn  vtones,  of  large  dimensions. 
Seven  stood  upright ;  the  rest  had  been  dislodged  from  their  places,  proba 
bly  by  the  zeal  of  some  convert  to  Christianity,  and  lay,  some  prostrate 
near  their  former  site,  and  others  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  One  larse  stone 
only  had  found  its  way  to  the  bottom,  and  in  stopping  the  course  oi  a  small 
brook,  which  glided  smoothly  round  the  foot  of  the  eminence,  gave,  by  'ts 
opposition,  a  feeble  voice  of  murmur  to  the  placid  and  elsewhere  silenl 
Ktreamlet. 

The  human  figures  which  completed  this  landscape,  were  in  number  two, 
partaking,  in  their  dress  and  appearance,  of  that  wild  and  rustic  character, 
which  belonged  to  the  woodlands  of  the  WestrRiding  of  Yorkshire,  at  that 
early  period.  The  eldest  of  these  men  had  a  stem,  savage,  and  wild  aspect. 
His  garment  was  of  the  simplest  form  imaginable,  being  a  close  jacket  with 
sleeves,  com^sed  of  the  tanned  skin  of  some  animal,  on  which  the  hair 
had  been  onginally  left,  but  which  had  been  worn  off  in  so  many  places, 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  patches  tnat  re- 
mained, to  what  creature  the  far  had  belonged.  This  primeval  vestment 
reached  from  the  throat  to  the  knees,  and  served  at  once  all  the  usual  pur- 
poses of  body-clothing;  there  was  no  wider  opening  at  the  collar,  than  was 
necessary  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  head,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  it  was  put  on  by  slipping  it  over  the  head  and  shoulders,  m  the  manner 
of  a  modem  shirt,  or  ancient  hauberk.  Sandals,  bound  with  thongs  made 
of  boar's  hide,  protected  the  feet,  and  a  roll  of  thin  leather  was  twined  ar- 
tificially around  the  legs,  and  ascending  above  the  calf,  lefl  the  knees  bare 
like  those  of  a  Scottish  Highlander.  To  make  the  jacket  sit  yet  more  close 
to  the  body,  it  was  gathered  at  the  middle  by  a  broad  leathern  belt,  secured 
by  a  brass  buckle ;  to  one  side  of  which  was  attached  a  sort  of  scrip,  and 
to  the  other  a  ram's  horn,  accoutred  with  a  mouthpiece,  for  the  purpose  of 
blowing.  In  the  same  belt  was  stuck  one  of  those  long,  broad,  sharp- 
pointed,  and  two-edged  knives,  with  a  buck's-horn  handle,  which  were 
fabricated  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  bore  even  at  this  early  period  the 
name  of  a  Sheffield  whittle.  The  man  had  no  covering  upon  his  head, 
which  was  only  defended  by  his  own  thick  hair,  matted  ana  twisted  toge- 
ther, and  scorched  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  into  a  rusty  dark-red  colour, 
forming  a  contrast  with  the  overgrown  beard  upon  his  cheeks,  which  was 
rather  of  a  yellow  or  amber  hue.  One  part  of  his  dress  only  remains,  but 
it  is  too  remarkable  to  be  suppressed ;  it  was  a  brass  ring,  resembling  a 
dog's  collar,  but  without  any  opening,  and  soldered  fast  round  his  neck,  so 
loose  as  to  form  no  impediment  to  his  breathing,  yet  so  tight  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  being  removed,  excepting  by  the  use  of  the  file.  On  this  singular 
gorget  was  engraved,  in  Saxon  characters,  an  inscription  of  the  following 

IMirport:  —  "Gurth,  the  son  of  Beowulph,  is  the  bom  thrall  of  Cedric  of 
lotnerwood." 

Beside  the  swine-herd.  Tor  such  was  Qurth's  occupation,  was  seated,  upon 
one  of  the  fallen  Druidical  monuments,  a  person  about  ten  years  younger 
in  appearance,  and  whose  dress,  though  resembling  his  companioL's  in 
form,  was  of  better  materials,  and  of  a  more  fantastic  appearance.  Ills 
acket  had  been  stained  of  a  bright  purple  hue,  upon  which  there  had  been 
.40me  attempt  to  paint  grotesque  ornaments  in  different  colours.  To  the 
jacket  he  added  a  short  cloak,  which  scarcely  reached  half  way  down  hif 
lliigh ;  it  was  of  crimson  cloth,  though  a  good  deal  soiled,  lined  with  brieht 
yellow,  and  as  he  could  transfer  it  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other,  or  at  nil 
oleasurc  draw  it  all  around  him,  its  width,  contrasted  with  its  want  of 
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longitude,  fbimed  a  f  juitbstio  piece  of  drapery.  He  bad  thin  silT^x  braceleti 
npon  his  arms,  and  on  his  neck  a  collar  of  the  same  metal,  bearing  the  in* 
flcription  "  Wamba,  the  son  of  Witless,  is  the  thrall  of  Cedric  of  Rother- 
wood."  This  personage  had  the  same  sort  of  sandals  with  his  companion, 
but  instead  of  the  roll  of  leather  thone,  his  legs  were  cased  in  a  sort  of 
gaiters,  of  which  one  was  red  and  the  ouier  jellow.  He  was  provided  also 
with  a  cap,  having  aroand  it  more  than  one  bell,  abont  the  sise  of  those 
attached  to  hawks,  which  jingled  as  he  turned  his  head  to  one  side  or  other ; 
and  as  he  seldom  remained  a  minute  in  the  same  posture,  the  sound  might 
be  considered  as  incessant.  Around  the  edge  of  this  cap  was  a  stiff  bandeau 
of  leather,  cut  at  the  top  into  open  work,  resembling  a  coronet,  while  a  pro- 
longed bag  arose  from  within  it,  and  fell  down  on  one  shoulder  like  an  old- 
fashioned  nightcap,  or  a  jelly-bag,  or  the  head-gear  of  a  modem  hussar.  It 
was  to  this  part  ot  the  cap  that  the  bells  were  attached ;  which  circumstance, 
as  well  as  tne  shape  of  his  head-dress,  and  his  own  half-crazed,  half-cunning 
expression  of  countenance,  sufficiently  pointed  him  out  as  belonging  to  the 
race  of  domestic  clowns  or  jesters,  maintained  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy, 
to  help  away  the  tedium  of  those  lingering  hours  which  they  were  obliged 
to  spend  within  doors.  He  bore,  like  his  companion,  a  scrip,  attached  to 
his  nelt,  but  had  neither  horn  nor  knife,  being  probably  considered  as  be- 
longing to  a  class  whom  it  is  esteemed  dangerous  to  intrust  with  edge-tools. 
In  place  of  these,  he  was  equipped  with  a  sort  of  sword  of  lath,  resem- 
bling that  with  which  Harlequin  operates  his  wonders  upon  the  modern 
stage. 

The  outward  appearance  of  these  two  men  formed  scarce  a  stronger 
contrast  than  their  look  and  demeanour.  That  of  the  serf,  or  bondsman, 
was  sad  and  sullen  ;  his  aspect  was  bent  on  the  ground  with  an  appearance 
of  deep  dejection,  which  might  be  almost  construed  into  apathy,  had  not 
the  fire  which  occasionally  sparkled  in  his  red  eye  manifested  that  there 
slumbered,  under  the  appearance  of  sullen  despondency,  a  sense  of  oppres- 
sion, and  a  disposition  to  resistance.  The  looks  of  Wamba,  on  the  ether 
hand,  indicatea,  as  usual  with  bis  class,  a  sort  of  vacant  curiosity,  and 
ftdj^ctty  impatience  of  any  posture  of  repose,  together  with  the  utmost  self- 
satisfaction  respecting  his  own  situation,  and  the  appearance  which  he  made. 
The  dialogue  which  they  maintained  between  them,  was  carried  on  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  which,  as  we  said  before,  was  universally  spoken  by  the  inferior 
classes,  excepting  the  Norman  soldiers,  and  the  immediate  personal  depen- 
dants of  the  great  feudal  nobles.  But  to  give  their  conversation  in  the 
original  would  convey  but  little  information  to  the  modem  reader,  for  whose 
benefit  we  beg  to  offer  the  following  translation  : 

'*  The  curse  of  St.  Withold  upon  these  infernal  porkers !"  said  the  swine- 
herd, after  blowing  his  horn  obstreperously,  to  collect  together  the  scattered 
herd  of  swine,  which,  answering  bis  call  with  notes  equally  melodious, 
made,  however,  no  haste  to  remove  themselves  from  the  luxurious  banquet 
of  beech-mast  and  acorns  on  which  they  had  fattened,  or  to  forsake  the 
marshy  banks  of  the  rivulet,  where  several  of  them,  half  plunged^  in  mud, 
lav  stretched  at  their  ease,  altogether  re^rdless  of  the  voice  of  tneir  keeper. 
**  The  curse  of  St.  Withold  upon  them  and  upon  me  I"  said  Gurtb ;  "  if  the 
two-legged  wolf  snap  not  up  some  of  them  ere  nightfall,  I  am  no  true  man. 
Here,  Fangs  1  Fangs!"  he  ejaculated  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  a  ragged 
wolfish-looking  dog,  a  sort  of  lurcher,  half  mastiff,  half  greyhound,  wluch 
ran  limping  about  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  seconding  his  master  in  collect- 
ing the  refractory  grunters ;  but  which,  in  fact,  from  misapprehension  of 
the  swine-nerd's  signals,  ignorance  of  his  own  duty,  or  maiice  prepense, 
only  drove  them  hither  and  thither,  and  increased  the  evil  which  he  seemed 
to  design  to  remedy.  "  A  devil  draw  the  teeth  of  him,''  said  Gurtfi,  *'  and 
Mie  mother  of  mischief  confound  the  Ranger  of  the  forest,  that  cuts  ths 
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foreolawB  off  our  dogs,  and  makes  them  unfit  for  Uiotr  trade  I*  Wamba. 
up  and  help  me  an  thou  beest  a  man ;  take  a  turn  rouad  the  back  o'  the 
hill  to  fi:ain  tlie  wind  on  them ;  and  when  thou'st  got  the  weather-gage,  thou 
mayst  drive  them  before  thee  as  gently  as  so  manj  innocent  lambs." 

**  Truly,"  said  Wamba,  without  stirrinfl;  from  the  spot,  "  I  have  consulted 
oay  l^gs  upon  this  matter,  and  they  are  altogether  of  opinion,  that  to  carry 
my  gay  garments  through  these  sloughs,  would  be  an  act  of  unfriendship 
to  my  sovereign  person  and  royal  wardrobe ;  wherefore,  Gurth,  I  advise 
thee  to  call  off  Fangs,  and  leave  the  herd  to  their  destiny,  which,  whether 
they  meet  with  bands  of  travelling  soldiers,  or  of  outlaws,  or  of  wandering 
pilgrims,  can  be  little  else  than  to  be  converted  into  Normans  before  morn- 
ing, to  thy  no  small  ea^e  and  comfort" 

''  The  swine  turned  Normans  to  my  comfort  I"  quoth  Ourth ;  **  expound 
that  to  me,  Wamba,  for  my  brain  is  too  dull,  and  my  mind  too  vexed  to 
read  riddles." 

**  Why,  how  call  you  those  grunting  brutes  running  about  on  their  four 
legs  7"  demanded  Wamba. 

**  Swine,  fool,  swine/'  said  the  herd,  **  every  fool  knows  that" 

"  And  swine  is  good  Saxon,"  said  the  jester ;  "  but  how  call  you  the  sow 
when  she  is  flayed,  and  drawn  and  quartered,  and  hung  up  by  the  heels 
like  a  traitor?" 

*'  Pork,"  answered  the  swine-herd. 

"  I  am  very  clad  every  fool  knows  that  too,"  said  Wamba,  "  and  pork,  I 
think,  is  good  Norman-French ;  and  so  when  the  brute  lives,  and  is  in  Uie 
charge  of  a  Saxon  slave,  she  goes  by  her  Saxon  name ;  but  becomes  a  Nor- 
man, and  is  called  pork,  when  she  is  carried  to  the  Castle-hall  to  feast 
among  the  nobles ;  wnat  dost  thou  think  of  this,  friend  Ourth,  ha?" 

**  It  is  but  too  true  doctrine,  friend  Wamba,  however  it  got  into  thy  fool's 
pate." 

"  Nay,  I  can  tell  you  more,"  said  Wamba,  in  the  same  tone ;  '*  there  is 
old  Alderman  Ox  continues  to  hold  his  Saxon  epithet,  while  he  is  under  the 
charge  of  serfs  and  bondsmen  such  as  thou,  but  becomes  Beel^  a  fiery 
French  gallant,  when  he  arrives  before  the  worshipful  jaws  that  are  dea- 
tined  to  consume  him.  Mynheer  Calf,  too,  becomes  Monsieur  de  Yeau  in 
the  like  manner ;  he  is  Saxon  when  he  rec^uires  tendance,  and  takes  a  Nor- 
man name,  when  he  becomes  matter  of  enjoyment" 

*'  By  St  Dunstan,"  answered  Gurth,  "  thou  speakest  but  sad  truths ;  little 
is  left  to  us  but  the  air  we  breathe,  and  that  appears  to  have  been  reserved 
with  much  hesitation,  solely  ft^r  the  purpose  or  enabling  us  to  endure  the 
tasks  they  lay  upon  our  shoulders.  The  finest  and  the  fattest  is  for  their 
board ;  the  loveliest  is  for  their  couch ;  the  best  and  bravest  supply  their 
foreign  masters  with  soldiers,  and  whiten  distant  lands  with  their  bones, 
leaving  few  here  who  have  eitiier  the  will  or  the  power  to  protect  the  unfor- 
tunate Saxon.    God's  blessing  on  our  master  Ceoric,  he  hath  done  the  work 


•  A  OMMt  MMihl*  grifTOMW  of  Ihtma  tmrtotwJ  time*  wen  ih*  Foiwt  L«w«.  Tlww  opprMrive  miicUMMli 
man  th«  pradooe  uf  ibe  NMmuiii  CtniqucM,  for  tlie  Saxim  biwi  of  the  chsM  were  miM  and  lioaHiiie ;  wlul* 
llMHe  flf  WlllBit.  eaihiMiaiticalljr  attacbed  Co  the  eaeiriM  and  ita  riirfats.  werr  to  the  bnt  dapee  tyrannioal. 
Fiie  foraatwa  or  ibe  New  Pnreit  liaarv  eviilenoe  to  lia  (iaaw»D  for  httiitin|[,  whore  bo  re  bioed  maay  abapiy 
rillago  lo  the  mnriitino  of  that  one  ennmeiBurated  by  my  fheod,  Mr.  WiUian  Stewart  R.«e  :— 

**  Amonirst  the  niine  of  the  charch. 
The  nydnitrhi  raren  fouod  a  porch. 
A  oiellncholy  place ; 
The  mthleM  Conqaemr  cael  dnwo. 
Wo  worth  the  deed,  that  liule  town. 
To  leoctben  out  hw  ehaae  * 


M  dwabbnf  doRS.  whieh  mifht  he  neoeaaaTT  for  keeping  flfwlia  and  herda,  from  mnnhiff  at  the  deoi,  ^ 
•  elled  teanvt  and  waa  in  Koneral  use.  'Ilie  Charter  oi  the  Fureat,  desifmed  to  ieieen  Iboee  eriiA.  Q«iclarea 
kAat  inqiiiaition,  ur  view,  for  iawinf  dofpn,  ahell  be  made  every  third  year,  and  ahall  be  then  dime  hy  the  Tie*- 
«nd  teetimMiy  uf  lawful  men.  n<it  titherwiae :  and  they  whciae  dim*  shall  lie  ihrn  lound  unlawciJ.aJiaH  mve 
Uiree  ahiUtoRB  for  merey.  and  for  Che  fnture  no  mau'a  iix  abail  be  taken  fi>r  iHWirar.    Surh  lawtnir  aliC'  ahal 


•e  done  by  tbo  awise  commonly  oaed.  and  which  ia.  thm  tlirre  daw*  shall  be  cut  off  wiihirat  the  ball  the 
right  hriL  Sea  on  thte  aobkcot  Che  Hatorwal  IBmny  on  tbo  Magna  Ghana  of  lUv  John,  (m  iMOt  U  iM 
•auM^;byaMwi4 
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of  ft  man  in  Btftodiog  in  the  gap :  but  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf  ie  coming 
down  tu  this  country  in  person,  and  we  shall  soon  see  how  little  Cedrio's 
trouble  will  a¥ai1  him.  Here,  here/'  he  exdaime^  asain,  raising  his  Toice, 
*^  So  ho  I  80  ho  1  well  done.  Fangs  1  thou  hast  them  au  before  thee  now,  ana 
brinir'st  them  on  bravely,  lad/' 

'*  Qurth/'  said  the  iester,  "  I  know  thou  thinkest  me  a  fool,  or  thoL 
wouldst  not  be  so  rash  in  putting  thy  bead  into  my  mouth.  One  word  to 
Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf,  or  Philip  de  MaUoisin,  that  thoa  hast  spoken 
troason  against  the  Normao, — and  thou  art  but  a  cast-away  swine-herd,-* 
thuu  wouldst  waver  on  one  of  these  trees  as  a  terror  to  all  eril-speakert 
against  dignities." 

"  Dog,  thou  wouldst  not  betray  me,"  said  Qurth,  **  after  haying  led  mt 
on  to  speak  so  much  at  disadvantage  V 

"  Betray  thee !"  answered  the  iester ;  "  no,  that  were  the  trick  of  a  wise 
man ;  a  fool  cannot  half  so  well  help  himself —  but  soft,  whom  have  we 
here  ?"  he  said«  listening  to  the  trampling  of  several  horses  which  became 
then  audible. 

"  Never  mind  whom,"  answered  Qurth,  who  had  now  got  his  herd  before 
him,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Fangs,  was  driving  them  down  one  of  the  long 
dim  vistas  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 

"  Nay,  but  I  must  see  the  riders,"  answered  Wamba;  *'  perhaps  they  are 
come  from  Fairy-land  with  a  message  from  King  Oberon." 

"  A  murrain  take  thee,"  rejoined  the  swine-herd ;  '*  wilt  thou  talk  of  such 
things,  while  a  terrible  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  is  ra^ng  within  a 
few  miles  of  us  ?  Hark,  how  the  thunder  rumbles  1  and  for  summer  rain, 
I  never  saw  such  broad  downright  flat  drops  fall  out  of  the  clouds ;  the 
oaks,  too,  notwithstanding  the  calm  weather,  sob  and  creak  with  their  great 
boughs,  as  if  announcing  a  tempest.  Thou  canst  play  the  rational  if  then 
wilt ;  credit  me  for  once,  and  let  us  home  ere  the  storm  begins  to  rage,  for 
the  night  will  be  fearful." 

Wamba  seemed  to  feel  the  force  of  this  appeal,  and  accompanied  his  com- 

Cmion,  who  began  his  journey  after  catching  up  a  long  quarter-staff  which 
y  upon  the  grass  beeide  him.  This  second  EumsBus  strode  hastily  down 
the  forest  ^lade,  driving  before  him,  with  the  assistance  of  Fangs,  the  whole 
herd  of  this  inharmonions  charge. 
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C^a]itir  \^t  Irrin^. 


A  Munk  itMre  was,  a  tkyn  for  Um 
An  oatrider  that  liived  Tenerie ; 
A  manly  man,  Ut  be  an  Ahbtit  able. 
Full  niany  a  dainlie  huraa  had  he  in  rtabto: 
And  when  he  mde.  men  mlcht  his  bridle  henr 
OinKclinic  in  a  wliistliof  wind  as  clear. 
And  eke  as  load,  as  doth  the  chapel  I  bell, 
•  llien  as  thia  Lord  was  keeper  of  the  cell. 

COAOCB. 

0' 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNO  the  occasional  exhortation  and  chiding  of  his  com* 
panion,  the  noise  of  the  horseman's  feet  continuing  to  approach,  Wamba 
could  Tiot  be  prevented  from  lingering  occasionally  on  the  road,  ujon  every 
pretence  which  occurred ;  now  catching  from  the  hazel  a  cluster  ot  half-ripe 
outs,  and  now  turning  his  head  to  leer  after  a  cottage  maiden  who  crossed 
path.    The  hors  men,  therefore,  soon  overtook  them  on  the  road. 

2f2 
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The^r  ntiniben  amounted  to  ten  men,  of  whom  the  two  who  rode  foremost 
seemed  U,  be  pv^rsons  of  considerable  importance,  and  the  others  their 
attendants. .  It  was  not  difficult  to  ascertain  the  condition  and  character  of 
one  of  thefr3  personages.  He  was  obyiouslj  an  ecclesiastic  of  high  rank  ; 
his  dress  was  that  of  a  Cistercian  Monk,  but  composed  of  materials  much 
finer  than  those  which  the  rule  of  that  order  admitted.  His  mantle  and 
hood  were  of  the  best  Flanders  cloth,  and  fell  in  ample,  and  not  ungracefni 
folds,  around  a  handsome,  though  somewhat  corpulent  person.  His  counte- 
nance bore  as  little  the  marks  of  self-denial,  as  his  nabit  indicated  contempt  of 
worldly  splendour.  His  features  might  have  been  called  good,  had  there  not 
lurked  under  the  pent-house  of  his  eye,  that  sly  epicurean  twinkle  which  indi- 
cates the  cautious  voluptuary.  In  other  respects,  his  profession  and  situation 
had  taught  him  a  ready  command  over  his  countenance,  which  he  could  con- 
tract at  pleasure  into  solemnity,  although  its  natural  expression  was  that 
of  good-numoured  social  indulgence.  In  defiance  of  conventual  rules,  and 
the  edicts  of  popes  and  councils,  the  sleeves  of  this  dignitary  were  lined  and 
turned  up  with  rich  furs,  his  mantle  secured  at  the  throat  with  a  golden 
clasp,  and  the  whole  dress  proper  to  his  order  as  much  refined  upon  and 
ornamented,  as  that  of  a  quaker  beauty  of  the  present  day,  who,  wnile  she 
retains  the  garb  and  costume  of  her  sect,  continues  to  give  to  its  simplicity, 
by  the  choioe  of  materials  and  the  mode  of  disposing  them,  a  certain  air  of 
coquettish  attraction,  savouring  but  too  much  of  the  vanities  of  the  world. 

This  worthy  churchman  rode  upon  a  well-fed  ambling  mule,  whose  fur- 
niture was  highly  decorated,  and  whose  bridle,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  was  ornamented  with  silver  bells.  In  his  seat  lie  had  nothing  of 
the  awkwardness  of  the  convent,  but  displayed  the  easy  and  habitual  grace 
of  a  well-trained  horseman.  Indeed,  it  seemed  that  so  humble  a  convey- 
ance as  a  mule,  in  however  good  case,  and  however  well  broken  to  a  pleasant 
and  accommodating  amble,  was  only  used  by  the  gallant  monk  for  travel- 
line  on  the  road.  A  lay  brother,  one  of  those  who  followed  in  the  train, 
had,  for  his  use  on  other  occasions,  one  ^f  the  most  handsome  Spanish  jen- 
nets ever  bred  in  Andalusia,  which  merchants  used  at  that  time  to  import, 
with  great  trouble  and  risk,  for  the  use  of  persons  of  wealth  and  distinction. 
The  saddle  and  housings  of  this  superb  palfrey  were  covered  by  a  long  foot- 
cloth  which  reached  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  on  which  were  richly 
embroidered,  mitres,  crosses,  and  other  ecclesiastical  emblems.  Another  lay 
brother  led  a  sumpter  mule,  loaded  probably  with  his  superior's  baggage ; 
and  two  monks  of  nis  own  order,  of  inferior  station,  rode  together  in  the  rear, 
laughing  and  conversing  with  each  other,  without  taking  much  notice  of  the 
other  members  of  the  cavalcade. 

The  companion  of  the  church  dignitary  was  a  man  past  forty,  thin,  strong, 
tall,  and  muscular;  an  athletic  figure,  which  long  fatigue  and  constant 
exercise  seemed  to  have  left  none  of  the  softer  part  of  the  human  form, 
having  reduced  the  whole  to  brawn,  bones,  and  sinews,  which  had  sustained 
a  thousand  toils,  and  were  ready  to  dare  a  thousand  more.  His  head  was 
covered  with  a  scarlet  cap,  faced  with  fur  —  of  that  kind  which  the  French 
call  mortier^  from  its  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  an  inverted  mortar.  His 
countenance  was  therefore  fuUjr  displayed,  and  its  expression  was  calculated 
to  impress  a  degree  of  awe,  if  not  of  fear,  upon  strangers.  High  features, 
naturally  strong  and  powerfully  expressive,  had  been  burnt  almoflt  into 
Nc^ro  blackness  by  constant  exposure  to  the  tropical  sun,  and  might,  in 
their  ordinary  state,  be  said  to  slumber  afler  the  storm  of  pa^ion  had 
passed  away ;  but  the  projection  of  the  veins  of  the  forehead,  the  readiness 
with  which  the  upper  lip  and  its  thick  black  moustaches  quivered  upon  the 
slightest  emotion,  plainly  intimated  that  the  tempest  mieht  be  again  and 
easily  awakened.  His  keen,  piercing,  dark  eyes,  told  m  every  glance  a 
history  of  difliculties  subdued,  and  dangers  dared,  and  seemed  to  onalbngf 
opposition  to  his  wishes,  for  the  pleasure  of  sweeping  H  from  his  ir*ad  by  • 
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d«toriiiinod  exertion  of  com  age  and  of  will;  a  doep  scar  on  hie  brow  jcav^ 
additional  stemnem  to  his  countenance,  and  a  sinister  expression  to  one  of 
bis  eves,  which  had  been  slightly  injured  on  the  same  occasion,  and  of 
which  the  vision,  though  perfect,  was  in  a  slight  and  partial  degree  dis- 
torted. 

The  upper  dress  of  this  personage  resembled  that  of  his  compat.ion  in 
shape,  being  a  long  monastic  mantle ;  but  the  colour,  being  scarlet,  showed 
that  he  did  not  be&ng  to  any  of  the  four  regular  orders  of  monks.  On  the 
right  shoulder  of  the  mantle  there  was  cut,  in  white  cloth,  a  cross  of  a 
peculiar  form.  This  upper  robe  concealed  what  at  first  view  seemed  rather 
uiconsistrnt  with  its  form,  a  shirt,  namely,  of  linked  mail,  with  sleeves  and 
gloves  of  the  same,  curiously  plaited  and  interwoven,  as  flexible  to  the  body 
as  those  which  are  now  wrought  in  the  stocking  loom,  out  of  less  obdurate 
materials.  The  fore-part  of  his  thighs,  where  the  folds  of  his  mantle  per* 
mitted  them  to  be  seen,  were  also  covered  with  linked  mail ;  the  knees  and 
feet  were  defended  by  splints,  or  thin  plates  of  steel,  ingeniously  jointed 
upon  each  other;  and  mail  hose,  reaching  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee, 
effectually  protected  the  legs,  and  completed  the  rider's  defensive  armour. 
In  his  girdle  he  wore  a  long  and  double-edged  dagger,  which  was  the  only 
offensive  weapon  about  his  person. 

lie  rode,  not  a  mule,  like  his  companion,  but  a  strong  hackney  for  the 
road,  to  save  his  gallant  war-horse,  which  a  squire  led.  behind,  fully  accou- 
tred  for  battle,  with  a  chamfron  or  plaited  head-piece  upon  his  head^  having 
a  short  spike  projecting  from  the  front  On  one  side  of  the  saddle  hung  a 
short  battle-axe,  richly  inlaid  vrith  Damascene  carving ;  on  the  other  th^ 
rider's  plumed  head-piece  and  hood  of  mail,  with  a  long  two-handed  sword 
used  by  the  chivalry  of  the  period.  A  second  squire  held  aloft  his  master's 
lance,  from  the  extremity  ot  which  fluttered  a  small  banderole,  or  streamer, 
bearing  a  cross  of  the  same  form  with  that  embroidered  upon  his  cloak.  Ue 
also  carried  his  small  triangular  shield,  broad  enough  at  the  top  to  protect 
the  breast,  and  from  thence  diminishing  to  a  point.  It  was  covered  with  a 
scarlet  cloth,  which  prevented  the  device  from  being  seen. 

These  two  squires  were  followed  by  two  attendants,  whoAe  dark  visagei, 
white  turbans,  and  the  Oriental  form  of  their  garments,  showed  them  to  be 
natives  of  some  distant  £astern  country.*  The  whole  appearance  of  this 
warrior  and  his  retinue  was  wild  and  outlandish ;  the  dress  of  his  squires 
was  gorgeous,  and  his  Eastern  attendants  wore  silver  collars  round  theii 
throats,  and  bracelets  of  the  same  metal  upon  their  swarthy  legs  and  arms, 
of  which  the  former  were  naked  from  the  elbow,  and  the  latter  from  mid- 
leg  to  ankle.  Silk  and  embroidery  distinguished  their  dresses,  and  marked 
the  wealth  and  importance  of  their  master;  forming,  at  the  same  time,  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  martial  simplicity  of  his  own  attire.     They  were 

*  Th«  Mvere  wvaracy  of  •omc  criUos  ha*  objeoiad  to  tli«  oomi»lexia«  of  the  tlavet  of  Bnao  do  Boia-Gcil* 
ben.  ■«  beinir  total  l>  out  of  oostonie  and  prupriety.  1  remerotwr  the  same  (ihjection  beioK  made  to  a  r«»t  A 
mblp  fuiiciioaariee.  «  hi*m  mj  friend,  Miit  Lewis,  iatrndiiced  a«  the  fraunla  and  misehiefHdldmc  HttlLies  lA 
l\w  winknl  Baron,  lu  his  (^stle  Spectra.  Mat  treated  iho  tthjecUoa  with  freat  oiMiteupt.  aod  averred,  in 
rvpif ,  iliat  he  roadi*  the  lilaves  black  in  order  to  obtuin  a  atrikinc  efBbei  uf  cunimct.  and  that,  conkl  he  have 
derived  a  ninidar  advaniNae  from  making  hii  heruine  blue,  blue  alM  ifaoold  have  been. 

I  do  noi  p'^tend  to  plead  the  iniinunitiea  of  itijr  onler  au  hifrhk  aa  thia  ;  hot  neither  will  I  allow  that  tha 
•uihorof  a  modem  antiqtie  romance  is  ohliRed  lo  confine  himaeir  to  the  intrtduction  of  Ihueemanoori  only 
whidi  can  he  proved  to  have  uliiioluteiy  exiated  in  Uie  limea  be  is  depicting,  •»  that  he  rewtniin  himnelf  to 
aiK-h  aa  are  plaoaihle  and  naininl.  and ortuiain  no  ohvioua  anachroniani  In  thia  point  (»f  view,  w  hat  C4U)  bo 
more  natural,  than  thai  Ihf  1  eniplara,  who,  we  know,  copied  dcaely  th«  iuxiirma  of  the  Asiatic  warnon 
with  whom  they  AMiKht,  should  umo  the  aervioe  of  the  eoidaved  Afnoms.  whom  the  fat«  of  war  transferred 
to  new  nieaten  T  I  am  sure,  if  there  are  nu  preriae  priMifa  of  their  having  done  so,  there  is  npthinft,  on 
Che  other  haal,  that  can  «otiU«  ua  pnaitively  to  coocJude  that  they  never  did.  Beaidas,  thera  la  an  instanoa 
in  Romance. 

John  of  KajBpayne.  an  excellent  jofrirler  and  minatrel,  andertook  to  eflbet  the  esRape  of  Aodalf  de  Bracy 
'  y  tireaenlinr  hiniaelf  in  diwuise  at  the  court  of  the  kinr.  where  be  whs  non(ine<l.  For  thia  purpuae.  "  h« 
atamed  nia  hair  and  hta  whole  bodv  entirely  as  bhick  aa  Jel,8u  lliat  nothiiiK  was  white  bat  hi*  teeth.**  aod 
•occeeded  in  impnainit  himself  on  the  kinc.  as  an  Ethiopian  miniitrel.  He  efrcted.  by  stratagem  th«  • 
•f  the  pnanoar.    Negroes,  therafore,  must  have  been  known  in  England  in  the  dark  agea  * 


*  l>uMTt»*ioM  on  luwiaoca  and  IliaatreUy,  prefixed  to  Ritaon'a  Aacient  Metrical  romanac  pi  aUn  m 
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ftrmed  with  crooked  sabres,  hnring  the  hilt  and  baldric  inlaid  with  ff^Mf 
and  matched  with  Turkish  daggers  of  yet  more  costi  j  workmanship.  Each 
of  them  bore  at  his  saddle-bow  a  bundle  of  darts  or  javelins,  about  four  feet 
in  length,  having  sharp  steel  heads,  a  weapon  much  in  use  among  the 
Saracens,  and  of  which  the  memorj  is  ret  preserrcd  in  the  martial  exercise 
called  El  Jerrid,  still  practised  in  the  Eastern  countries. 

The  steeds  of  these  attendants  were  in  appearance  as  foreign  as  their 
riders.  Thej  were  of  Saracen  origin,  and  consequently  of  Arabian  descent; 
and  their  fine  slender  limbs,  small  fetlocks,  thin  manes,  and  easy  springy 
motion,  formed  a  marked  contrast  with  the  large^ointed  heavy  horses,  of 
which  the  race  was  cultivated  in  Flanders  and  in  Normandy,  for  mounting 
the  men-at-arms  of  the  period  in  all  the  panoply  of  plate  and  mail ;  ana 
which,  placed  by  the  side  of  those  Eastern  coursers,  might  have  passed  for 
a  personification  of  substance  and  of  shadow. 

The  singular  apf>earance  of  this  cavalcade  not  only  attracted  the  curiositT 
of  Wamba,  but  excited  even  that  of  his  less  volatile  companion.  The  monk 
he  instantly  knew  to  be  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx  Abbey,  well  known  for  many 
miles  around  as  a  lover  of  the  chase,  of  the  banquet,  and,  if  fame  did  him 
not  wrong,  of  other  worldly  pleasures  still  more  inconsistent  with  his  mon- 
astic TOWS. 

Yet  so  loose  were  the  ideas  of  the  times  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy,  whether  secular  or  regular,  that  the  Prior  Avmer  maintained  a  fair 
character  in  the  neij^hbourhood  of  his  abbey.  His  free  and  jovial  temper, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  he  granted  absolution  from  all  ordinary  delin- 
quencies, rendered  him  a  favourite  among  the  nobility  and  principal  gentry, 
to  several  of  whom  he  was  allied  by  birth,  being  of  a  distinguished  Norman 
family.  The  ladies,  in  particular,  were  not  disposed  to  scan  too  nicely  the 
morals  of  a  man  who  was  a  professed  admirer  of  their  sex,  and  who  pos- 
vessed  many  means  of  dispelling  the  ennui  which  was  too  apt  to  intrude 
upon  the  halls  and  bowers  of  an  ancient  feudal  castle.  The  Prior  mineled 
in  the  sports  of  the  field  with  more  than  due  eagerness,  and  was  allowed  to 
possess  the  best  trained  hawks,  and  the  fleetest  greyhounds  in  the  North 
Riding;  circumstances  which  strongly  recommended  him  to  the  youtliful 
gentry.  With  the  old,  he  had  another  part  to  play,  which,  when  'needful, . 
Ee  could  sustain  with  great  decorum.  His  knowledge  of  books,  however 
superficial,  was  sufficient  to  impress  upon  their  ignorance  respect  for  hia 
supposed  learning;  and  the  gravity  of  nis  deportment  and  language,  with 
the  high  tone  which  he  exerted  in  setting  fortn  the  authority  of  the  church 
and  of  the  priesthood,  impressed  them  no  less  with  an  opinion  of  his  sanctity. 
Even  the  common  people,  the  severest  critics  of  the  conduct  of  their  betters, 
had  commiseration  with  the  follies  of  Prior  Aymer.  He  was  generous ;  and 
charity,  as  it  is  well  known,  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,  in  another  sense 
than  that  in  which  it  is  said  to  do  so  in  Scripture.  The  revenues  of  the 
monastery,  of  which  a  large  part  was  at  his  disposal,  while  they  gave  him 
the  means  of  supplying  his  own  very  considerable  expenses,  anorded  also 
those  largesses  which  he  bestowed  among  the  peasantry,  and  with  which  he 
freouently  relieved  the  distresses  of  the  oppressed.  If  rtiov  Aymer  rode  hard 
at  the  chase,  or  remained  long  at  the  banquet, — if  Prior  Aymer  was  seen,  at 
the  early  peep  of  dawn,  to  enter  the  postern  of  the  abbey,  as  he  glided  home 
from  some  rendezvous  which  had  occupied  the  hours  oi  darkness,  men  only 
shrugged  up  their  shoulders,  and  reconciled  themselves  to  his  irregularities, 
recollecting  that  the  same  were  practised  by  many  of  his  brethren  who  bad 
no  redeeming  qualities  whatsoever  to  atone  for  them.  Prior  Aymer,  there- 
fore, and  his  character,  were  well  known  to  our  Saxon  serfs,  who  made 
their  rude  obeisance,  and  received  his  "  btnedicite,  mez  fth,**  in  return. 

But  the  singular  appearance  of  his  companion  and  his  attendants,  arrcst«Hi 
their  attention  and  excited  their  wonder,  and  they  could  scarcely  aiiend  to 
the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx'  question,  when  he  demanded  *f  they  knew  of  ni  f 
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plaoa  of  harbourage  in  the  vicinity ;  so  much  were  they  surprisca  at  the 
naif  monastic,  half  military  appearance  of  the  swarthy  stranger,  and  at  the 
unconth  dress  and  arms  of  his  Eaittem  attendants.  It  is  probable,  too.  that 
the  language  in  which  the  benediction  was  conferred,  and  the  information 
asked,  sounded  ungracious,  though  not  probably  unintelligible,  in  the  etkr^ 
yf  the  Saxon  peasants. 

*'  I  asked  you,  my  children,"  said  the  Prior,  raising  his  voice,  and  using 
the  lingua  Franca,  or  mixed  language,  in  which  the  Norman  and  Saxon 
races  conversed  with  each  other,  **  if  there  be  in  this  neighbourhood  any 
good  man,  who  for  the  love  of  God,  and  devotion  to  Mother  Church,  wiU 
give  two  of  her  humblest  servants,  with  their  train,  a  night's  hospitality 
and  refreshment?" 

This  he  spoke  with  a  tone  of  conscious  importance,  which  formed  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  modest  terms  which  he  thought  it  proper  to  employ. 

'*Two  of  the  humblest  servants  of  Mother  Church  I"  repeated  Wamba 
to  himself, — but,  fool  as  he  was,  taking  care  not  to  make  his  observation 
audible ;  "  I  should  like  to  see  her  senechals,  her  chief  butlers,  and  her 
other  principal  domestics  I" 

Afler  this  internal  commentary  on  the  Prior's  speech,  he  raised  his  eyed, 
and  replied  to  the  question  which  had  been  put. 

**  If  the  reverend  fathers,"  he  said,  "  loved  good  cheer  and  soft  lodging, 
few  miles  of  riding  would  carry  them  to  the  Priory  of  Brinxworth,  where 
their  quality  could  not  but  secure  them  the  most  honourable  reception ;  or, 
if  they  preferred  spending  a  penitential  evening,  they  might  turn  down 
yonder  wild  glade,  which  would  bring  them  to  the  hermitage  of  Copman- 
hurst,  where  a  pious  anchoret  would  make  them  sharers  for  the  night  of  the 
shelter  of  his  roof  and  the  benefit  of  his  prayers." 

The  Prior  shook  his  head  at  both  proposals. 

"  Mine  honest  friend,"  said  he,  "  if  the  jangling  of  thy  bells  had  not 
dissied  thine  understanding,  thou  mightest  have  known  Ulericua  clericum 
non  decimal;  that  is  to  say,  we  churchmen  do  not  exhaust  each  other's  hos- 
pitality, but  rather  require  that  of  the  laity,  givinf^  them  thus  an  opportunity 
to  serve  God  in  honouring  and  relievine  his  appointed  servants." 

'*It  is  true,"  replied  Wamba,  "that  1,  being  but  an  ass,  am,  nevertheless, 
honoured  to  bear  the  bells  as  well  as  your  reverence's  mule ;  notwithstand- 
.ng,  I  did  conceive  that  the  charity  of  Mother  Church  and  her  servants 
might  be  said,  with  other  charity,  to  begin  at  home." 

"A  truce  to  thine  insolence,  fellow,"  said  the  armed  rider,  breaking  in  on 
his  prattle  with  a  high  and  stem  voice,  '*  and  tell  us,  if  thou  canst,  the  road 
to—- — How  called  you  your  Franklin,  Prior  Aymer  ?" 

"  Cedric,"  answered  the  Prior;  **Cedric  the  Saxon. — ^Tell  me,  good  fellow, 
are  we  near  his  dwelling,  and  can  you  show  us  the  road  V* 

**  The  road  will  be  uneasy  to  find,"  answered  Gurth,  who  broke  silence 
for  the  first  time,  '*  and  the  family  of  Cedric  retire  early  to  rest." 

*'  Tush,  tell  not  me,  fellow,"  said  the  military  rider ;  **  'tis  easy  for  them 
to  arise  and  supply  the  wants  of  travellers  such  as  we  are,  who  will  not 
stoop  to  beg  the  hospitality  which  we  have  a  right  to  command." 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Gurth,  sullenly,  "  if  I  should  show  the  way  to  my 
master's  house,  to  those  who  demand  as  a  right,  the  shelter  which  most  are 
&in  to  ask  as  a  favour." 

"  Do  you  dispute  with  me,  slave  I"  said  the  soldier ;  and,  setting  spurs  to 
his  horse,  he  caused  him  make  a  demivolte  across  the  path,  raising  at  the 
same  time  the  riding  rod  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  witn  a  purpose  of  chas- 
tising what  he  considered  as  the  insolence  of  the  peasant. 

Gurth  darted  at  him  a  savage  and  revengeful  scowl,  and  with  a  fierce,  yet 
hesitating  motion,  laid  his  hand  on  the  haft  of  his  knife;  but  the  intern 
renoe  cf  Prior  Aymer,  who  pushed  his  mule  betwixt  his  oompaiuen  and  tbs 
•wine-herd,  prevented  the. meditated  violence, 
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**  Nay,  hj  St.  Mary,  brother  Brian,  you  must  not  think  yon  are  now  in 
Palestine,  predominating  over  heathen  Turks  and  infidel  Saracens;  wv 
islanders  loTe  not  blows,  save  those  of  holy  Church,  who  chasteneth  whom 
she  loveth. — Tell  me,  good  fellow,"  said  he  to  Wamba,  and  seconded  hii 
speech  by  a  small  piece  of  silver  coin,  '*  the  way  to  Gedric  the  Saxon's ; 
you  cannot  be  ignorant  of  it,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  direct  the  wanderer 
even  when  his  character  is  less  sanctified  than  ours/' 

'*  In  truth,  venerable  father,"  answered  the  Jester,  '*  the  Saracen  head  of 

Jour  right  reverend  companion  has  frightened  out  of  mine  the  way  homo-^ 
am  not  sure  I  shall  get  there  to-night  myself." 

"  Tush,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  thou  can'st  tell  us  if  thou  wilt.  This  reverend 
brother  has  been  all  his  life  engaged  in  fighting  among  the  Saracens  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  he  is  of  the  order  of  Knights  Templars, 
whom  you  may  have  heard  of;  he  is  half  a  monk,  half  a  soldier." 

"  If  he  is  but  half  a  monk,"  said  the  Jester,  **  he  should  not  be  wholly 
anreasonable  with  those  whom  he  meets  upon  the  road,  even  if  they  should 
be  in  no  hurry  to  answer  Questions  that  no  way  concern  them." 

"  I  forgive  thy  wit,"  replied  the  Abbot,  "  on  condition  thou  wilt  show  me 
the  way  to  Oedrio's  mansion." 

"  Well,  then,"  answered  Wamba,  "  your  reverences  must  hold  on  this  path 
till  you  come  to  a  sunken  cross,  of  which  scarce  a  cubit's  length  remains 
above  fi;round ;  then  take  the  path  to  the  left,  for  there  are  four  which  meet 
at  Sunken  Cross,  and  I  trust  your  reverences  will  obtain  shelter  before  the 
storm  comes  on." 

The  Abbot  thanked  his  sage  adviser ;  and  the  cavalcade,  setting  spurs  to 
their  horses,  rode  on  as  men  do  who  wish  to  reach  their  inn  before  the 
bursting  of  a  night-storm.  As  their  horse's  hoofs  died  away,  Ourth  said  to 
his  companion,  "  If  they  follow  thy  wise  direction,  the  reverend  fathers  will 
hardly  reach  Rotherwood  this  night." 

**  No,"  said  the  Jester,  grinning,  "  but  they  may  reach  Sheffield,  if  they 
have  good  luck,  and  that  is  as  fit  a  place  for  them.  I  am  not  so  bad  a 
woodsman  as  to  show  the  dog  where  tne  deer  lies,  if  I  have.no  mind  he 
should  chase  him." 

**  Thou  art  right,"  said  Gurth ;  *'  it  were  ill  that  Aymer  saw  the  Lady 
Rowena ;  and  it  were  worse,  it  may  be,  for  Cedric  to  quarrel,  as  is  most 
likely  he  would,  with  this  military  monk.  But,  like  good  servants,  let  us 
hdar  and  see,  and  say  nothing." 

'We  return  to  the  riders,  who  bad  soon  left  the  bondsmen  far  behind  tbem, 
and  who  maintained  the  following  conversation  in  the  Norman-French  lan- 
guage, usually  employed  by  the  superior  classes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
row  who  were  «till  inclined  to  boast  their  Saxon  descent. 

"  What  mean  these  fellows  by  their  capricious  insolence  7"  said  the  Tem- 
plar to  the  Benedictine,  "  and  why  did  you  prevent  me  from  chastising  it?" 

"  Marry,  brother  Brian,"  replied  the  Prior,  "  touching  the  one  of  them, 
it  were  hanl  for  me  to  render  a  reason  for  a  fool  speaking  according  to  his 
folly ;  and  the  other  churl  is  of  that  savage,  fierce,  intractable  race,  some 
of  whom,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  descend- 
ants of  the  conquered  Saxons,  and  whose  supreme  pleasure  it  is  to  testify,  by 
all  means  in  their  power,  their  aversion  to  their  conquerors." 

"  I  would  soon  nave  beat  him  into  courtesy,"  observed  Brian ;  **  I  am 
accustomed  to  deal  with  such  spirits.  Our  Turkish  captives  are  as  fierce 
and  intractable  as  Odin  himselr  could  have  been ;  yet  two  months  in  my 
household,  under  the  management  of  my  master  of  the  slaves,  has  made 
them  humble,  submissive,  serviceable,  and  observant  of  my  will.  Marry, 
sir,  you  must  beware  of  the  poison  and  the  dagger ;  for  they  use  either  with 
free  will  when  you  give  them  the  slightest  opportunity." 

'*  Ay,  but,"  answered  Prior  Aymer,  "every  land  has  its  own  manners  am^ 
fi^hions ;  and,  besides  that  beating  this  fellow  could  procure  us  nu  iiifi 
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tioD  mk\  eeting  the  road  to  Cedric's  house,  it  would  have  been  ^\m  to  hava 
established  a  quarrel  hetwizt  yuu  and  him  had  we  found  our  way  thither 
Remember  what  I  told  you  ;  this  wealthy  Franklin  is  proud,  fierce,  jealouA, 
and  irritalile ;  a  withstander  of  the  nobility,  and  even  of  his  neighbours, 
Reginald  Frontrde-Bccuf,  and  Philip  Malvoisin,  who  are  no  babes  to  strive 
with.  He  stands  up  so  sternly  for  tne  privileges  of  his  race,  and  is  so  proud 
of  bis  uninterrupted  descent  from  Hereward,  a  renowned  champion  of  the 
Heptarchy,  that  he  is  universally  called  Oedric  the  Saxon ;  and  makes  a 
boast  of  his  belonging  to  a  people  from  whom  many  others  endeavour  to 
hide  their  descent,  lest  they  should  encounter  a  share  of  the  vae  vidis,  or 
severities  imposed  upon  the  vanquished." 

**  Prior  Aymer,"  said  the  Templar,  "  you  are  a  man  of  gallantry,  learned 
in  the  study  of  beauty,  and  as  expert  as  a  troubadour  in  all  matters  concern- 
ing the  arrets  of  love ;  but  I  shall  expect  much  beauty  in  this  celebrated 
Rowena,  to  counterbalance  the  self-denial  and  forbearance  which  I  must 
exert,  if  I  am  to  court  the  favour  of  such  a  seditious  churl  as  you  have 
described  her  father  Cedric." 

"  Cedric  is  not  her  father,"  replied  the  Prior,  "  and  is  but  of  remote  rela- 
tion ;  she  is  descended  from  higher  blood  than  even  he  pretends  to,  and  is 
but  distantly  connected  with  him  by  birth.  Her  guardian,  however,  he  is, 
self-constituted  as  I  believe ;  but  his  ward  is  as  dear  to  him  as  if  she  were 
bis  own  child.  Of  her  beauty  you  shall  soon  be  judge  ;  and  if  the  purity 
of  her  complexion,  and  the  majestic,  yet  soft  expression  of  a  mild  blue  eye, 
do  not  chase  from  your  memory  the  bhick-dressed  girls  of  Palestine,  ay,  or 
the  houris  of  old  Mahound's  paradise,  I  am  an  infidel,  and*  no  true  son  of 
the  church." 

"  Should  your  boasted  beauty,"  said  the  Templar,  "  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting,  you  know  our  wager  t" 

"  My  good  collar,"  answered  the  Prior,  *'  against  ten  bnts  of  Chian  wine  ; 
they  are  mine  as  securely  as  if  they  were  adready  in  the  convent  vaults, 
unaer  the  key  of  old  Dennis  the  cellarer." 

"  And  I  am  myself  to  be  the  judge,"  said  the  Templar,  **  and  am  onl^  to 
be  convicted  on  my  own  admission,  that  I^have  seen  no  maiden  so  beautiful 
since  Pentecost  was  a  twelvemonth.  Ran  it  not  so? — Prior,  your  collar 
is  in  danger ;  I  will  wear  it  over  my  gorget  in  the  lists  of  Ashby-de-lar 
Zouche." 

'*  Win  it  fairly,"  said  the  Prior,  **  and  wear  it  as  ye  will ;  I  will  trust 

?our  giving  true  response,  on  your  word  as  a  knight  and  as  a  churchman, 
ot,  brother,  take  my  advice,  and  file  your  tongue  to  a  little  more  courtesy 
than  your  habits  of  predominating  over  infidel  captives  and  Eastern  bonds- 
men have  accustomed  you.  Cednc  the  Saxon,  if  offended,  —  and  he  is  no 
way  slack  in  taking  offence, — is  a  man  who,  without  respect  to  your  knight- 
hood, my  high  office,  or  the  sanctity  of  either,  would  clear  his  house  of  us, 
and  send  us  to  lodge  with  the  larks,  though  the  hour  were  midnight.  And 
be  careful  how  you  look  on  Rowena,  whom  he  cherishes  with  the  most 
jealous  care;  an  he  take  the  least  alarm  in  that  quarter,  we  are  but  lost 
men.  It  is  said  he  banished  his  only  son  from  his  family  for  lifting  his  eyes 
in  tiie  way  of  affection  towards  this  beauty,  who  may  be  worshipped,  it 
seems,  at  a  distance,  but  is  not  to  be  approached  with  other  thoughts  than 
4uch  as  we  bring  to  the  shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin." 

"Well,  you  have  said  enough,"  answered  the  Templar;  "I  will  for  a 
night  put  on  the  needful  restraint,  and  deport  me  as  meekly  as  a  maiden ; 
but  as  for  the  fear  of  his  expelling  us  by  violence,  myself  and  squires,  with 
Hamet  and  Abdalla,  will  warrant  you  against  that  disgrace.  Doubt  not 
that  we  shall  be  strong  enough  to  make  good  our  quarters." 

*'  We  must  not  let  it  come  so  far,"  answered  the  Prior  ;  "  but  here  is  the 
tflown's  sunken  cross,  and  the  night  is  so  dark  that  we  can  hardly  see  whiob 
•f  the  roads  we  are  to  follow.    He  bid  us  turn,  I  think,  to  the  lefL" 
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*•  To  th»»  tight,"  said  Brian,  "  to  the  beet  of  my  remembrance/' 

**  To  th\  leit,  certainly,  the  left ;  I  remember  his  pointing  with  his  wooden 
■word." 

*  Ay,  but  he  held  his  sword  in  his  left  hand,  and  so  pointed  acn^sa  hij 
body  with  it,"  said  the  Templar. 

Each  maintained  his  opinion  with  sufficient  obstinacy,  as  is  usual  in  all 
such  cases ;  the  attendants  were  appealed  to,  but  they  had  not  been  near 
enough  to  hear  Wamba's  directions.  At  length  Brian  remarked,  what  had 
at  first  escaped  him  in  the  twilight ;  "  Here  is  some  r.ne  cither  asleep,  or 
Ivinc  dead  at  the  foot  of  this  cross  —  Hugo,  stir  him  with  the  but-end  of 
thy  lance." 

This  was  no  sooner  done  tlian  the  figure  arose,  exclaiming  in  eood  French, 
**  Whosoever  thou  art,  it  is  discourteous  in  you  to  disturb  my  thoughts." 

**  We  did  but  wish  to  ask  you,"  said  the  Prior,  "  the  road  to  Rotberwood, 
the  abode  of  Cedric  the  Saxon." 

**  I  myself  am  bound  thither,"  replied  the  stranger ;  "  and  if  I  had  a 
horse,  I  would  be  your  guide,  for  the  way  is  somewhat  intricate,  though 
perfectly  well  known  to  me." 

'*  Thou  shalt  haye  both  thanks  and  reward,  my  friend,"  said  the  Prior* 
**  if  thou  wilt  bring  us  to  Cedric's  in  safety." 

And  he  caused  one  of  his  attendants  to  mount  his  own  led  horse,  and 
give  that  upon  which  he  had  hitherto  ridden  to  the  stranger,  who  was  to 
serve  for  a  guide. 

Their  conductor  pursued  an  opposite  road  from  that  which  Wamba  had 
recommended,  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  them.  The  path  soon  led 
deeper  into  the  woodland,  and  crossed  more  than  one  brook,  the  approach 
to  which  was  rendered  perilous  by  the  marshes  through  which  it  flowed ; 
but  the  stranger  seemea  to  know,  as  if  by  instinct,  the  soundest  ground 
and  the  safest  points  of  passage ;  and  by  dint  of  caution  and  attention, 
brought  the  party  safely  into  a  wider  avenue  than  any  they  had  yet  seen ; 
and,  pointing  to  a  large  low  irreeular  buildine  at  the  upper  extremity,  he 
said  to  the  Prior,  "Yonder  is  Rotherwood,  the  dwelling  of  Cedrio  the 
Saxon." 

This  was  a  joyful  intimation  to  Aymer,  whose  nerves  were  none  of  the 
strongest,  and  who  had  suffered  such  agitation  and  alarm  in  the  course  of 
passing  throuf^h  the  dangerous  bogs,  that  he  had  not  vet  had  the  curiosity 
to  ask  his  guide  a  single  question.  Findinghimself  now  at  his  ease  and 
near  shelter,  his  curiosity  began  to  awake,  and  he  demanded  of  the  guide 
who  and  what  he  was. 

"  A  Palmer,  just  returned  from  the  Holy  Land,"  was  the  answer. 

*'  You  had  better  have  tarried  there  to  fight  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holj 
Sepulchre,"  said  the  Templar. 

"  True,  Reverend  Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  Palmer,  to  whom  the  ap* 
pearance  of  the  Templar  seemed  perfectly  familiar,  "  but  when  those  who 
arc  under  bath  to  recover  the  holy  city,  arc  found  travelling  at  such  a  di^ 
tance  from  the  scene  of  their  duties,  can  you  wonder  that  a  peaceful  peasani 
like  mo  should  decline  the  task  which  they  have  abandonea 7" 

The  Templar  would  have  made  an  angry  reply,  but  was  interrupted  by 
the  Prior,  who  again  expressed  his  astonishment,  that  their  guide,  after 
such  long  absence,  should  be  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  passes  of  the 
forost. 

**  I  was  bom  a  native  of  these  parts,"  answered  their  guide,  and  as  he 
made  the  reply  they  stood  before  tne  mansion  of  Cedric,  —  a  low  irregular 
building,  containing  several  courtyards  or  enclosures,  extending  over  a 
considerable  space  of  ground,  and  which,  though  its  size  argued  the  hb 
habitant  to  be  a  person  of  wealth,  differed  entirely  from  the  tall,  turreted, 
and  castellated  buildings  in  which  the  Norman  nobility  resided,  and  which 
tiid  become  the  universal  style  of  architecture  throughout  England. 
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Rifciierwood  was  not,  howeyer,  without  defences;  no  habitation,  in  that 
disturbed  period,  could  have  been  so,  without  the  risk  of  being  plundered 
and  burnt  before  the  next  morning.  A  deep  fosse,  or  ditch,  was  dr^wn 
round  the  whole  building  and  filled  with  water  from  a  neighbouring  strbaB 
A  double  stockade,  or  palisade,  composed  of  pointed  beams,  which  the 
adjacent  forest  supplied,  defended  the  outer  ana  inner  bank  of  the  trench 
There  was  an  entrance  from  the  west  through  the  outer  stockade,  which 
communicated  by  a  drawbridge,  with  a  similar  opening  in  the  interior  de- 
fences. Some  precautions  had  been  taken  to  place  those  entrances  under 
the  protection  of  projecting  angles,  by  which  they  might  be  flanked  in  case 
of  need  by  archers  or  slingers. 

Before  this  entrance  the  Templar  wound  his  horn  loudly ;  for  the  rain^ 
which  had  long  threatened,  began  now  to  descend  with  great  violence. 


^*^^V^SJ^V^^>J^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Then  (Md  relief!)  from  the  bleak  onaat  that  hean 
The  German  Ocean  roar.  deep-bloomlnR,  atronf , 
And  jeUow  hair*d,  the  blue-eyed  Saxon  oame. 

TaomoM*!  LOmif, 

Iir  a  hall,  the  height  of  which  was  greatly  disproportioned  to  its  eztremt 
length  and  width,  a  long  oaken  table,  formed  of  pmnks  rough-hewn  from 
the  forest,  and  which  htA  scarcely  received  any  polish,  stood  ready  prepared 
for  the  evening  meal  of  Cedric  the  Saxon.  Tne  roof,  composed  of  beams 
and  rafters,  had  nothing  to  divide  the  apartment  from  the  sky  excepting 
the  planking  and  thatch  ;  there  was  a  huge  fireplace  at  either  end  of  the 
hiUl,  but  as  the  chimneys  were  constructed  in  a  very  clumsy  manner,  at 
least  as  much  of  the  smoke  found  its  way  into  the  apartment  as  escaped  by 
the  proper  vent.  The  constant  vapour  which  this  occasioned,  had  polished 
the  rafters  and  beams  of  the  low-browed  hall,  by  encrusting  them  with  a 
black  varnish  of  soot.  On  the  sides  of  the  apartment  hung  implements  of 
war  and  of  the  chase,  and  there  were  at  each  corner  folding  doors,  which 
gave  access  to  other  parts  of  the  extensive  building. 

The  other  appointments  of  the  mansion  partook  of  the  rude  simplicity  of 
the  Saxon  period,  which  Cedric  piqued  himself  upon  maintaining.  The 
floor  was  composed  of  earth  mixed  with  lime,  trodden  into  a  hard  substance, 
such  as  is  often  employed  in  flooring  our  modem  barns.  For  about  one 
quarter  of  the  length  of  the  apartment,  the  floor  was  raised  by  a  step,  and 
tnis  space,  which  was  called  tne  dais,  was  occupied  only  by  the  principal 
members  of  the  family,  and  visiters  of  distinction.  For  this  purpose,  a 
table  richly  covered  with  scarlet  cloth  was  placed  transversely  across  the 
platform,  from  the  middle  of  which  ran  the  longer  and  lower  board,  at 
which  the  domestics  and  inferior  persons  fed,  down  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  hall.  The  whole  resembled  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  or  some  of  those 
ancient  dinner-tables,  which,  arranged  on  the  same  principles,  may  be  still 
seen  in  the  antique  Colleges  of  Oxmrd  or  Cambridge.  Massive  chairs  and 
settles  of  carved  oak  were  placed  upon  the  dais,  and  over  these  seats  and 
the  more  elevated  table  was  fastened  a  canopy  of  cloth,  which  served  in 
«ome  degree  to  protect  the  dignitaries  who  occupied  that  distinguished  sta- 
tion from  the  weather,  and  especially  from  the  rain,  whioh  in  soi<i«  placee 
i\nnd  its  way  through  the  ill-constructed  roof. 

2o 
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T\i  wnttB  ot  this  upper  end  of  the  hall,  as  far  as  the  dais  extended,  wart 
jOv<$red  with  hangings  or  curtains,  and  upon  the  floor  there  was  a  carpet^ 
Loth  of  which  were  adorned  with  some  attempts  at  tapestry,  or  embroidery, 
executed  with  brilliant  or  rather  gaudy  colouring.  Over  the  lower  range 
of  table,  the  roof,  as  we  have  notio-ed,  had  no  covering ;  the  rough  plastered 
walls  were  left  bare,  and  the  rude  earthen  floor  was  uncarpeted ;  tne  board 
was  uncovered  by  a  cloth,  and  rude  massive  benches  supplied  the  place  of 
chairs. 

In  the  centre  of  the  upper  table,  were  placed  two  chairs  more  elevated 
than  the  rest,  for  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  family,  who  presided  over 
the  scene  of  hospitality,  and  from  doing  so  derived  their  Saxon  title  of  honour, 
which  signifies  **  the  Dividers  of  Bread/' 

To  each  of  these  chairs  was  added  a  footstool,  curiously  carved  and  inlaid 
with  ivory,  which  mark  of  distinction  was  peculiar  to  them.  One  of  these 
seats  was  at  present  occupied  by  Cedric  the  Saxon,  who,  though  but  in  rank 
a  thane,  or,  as  the  Normans  called  him,  a  franklin,  felt,  at  the  delay  of  his 
evening  meal,  an  irritable  impatience,  which  might  have  become  an  alder- 
man, whether  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times. 

It  appeared,  indeed,  from  the  countenance  of  this  proprietor,  that  he  was 
of  a  frank,  but  hasty  and  choleric  temper.  He  was  not  above  the  middle 
stature,  but  broad-shouldered,  lone-armed,  and  powerfully  made,  like  one 
accustomed  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  war  or  of  the  chase ;  his  face  was  broad, 
with  large  blue  eyes,  open  and  frank  features,  fine  teeth,  and  a  well-formed 
head,  altogether  expressive  of  that  sort  of  good  humour  which  often  lodges 
with  a  sudden  and  hasty  temper.  Pride  and  jealousy  there  was  in  his  eye, 
for  his  life  had  been  spent  in  asserting  rights  which  were  constantly  liable 
to  invasion ;  and  the  prompt,  fiery  and  resolute  disposition  of  the  man,  had 
been  kept  constantly  upon  the  alert  by  the  circumstances  of  his  situation. 
His  long  yellow  hair  was  equally  divided  on  the  top  of  his  head  and  upon 
his  brow,  and  combed  down  on  each  side  to  the  length  of  his  shoulders :  it 
had  but  little  tendency  to  grey,  although  Cedric  was  approaching  to  his 
sixtieth  year. 

His  dress  was  a  tunic  of  'forest  green,  furred  at  the  throat  and  ouffs  with 
what  was  called  minever ;  a  kind  of  fur  inferior  in  quality  to  ermine,  and 
formed,  it  is  believed,  of  the  skin  of  the  gre^  squirrel.  This  doublet  hung 
unbuttoned  over  a  close  dress  of  scarlet  which  sate  tight  to  his  body ;  be 
had  breeches  of  the  same,  but  they  did  not  reach  below  the  lower  part  of 
the  thigh,  leaving  the  knee  exposed.  His  feet  had  sandals  of  the  same 
fashion  with  the  peasants,  but  of  finer  materials,  and  secured  in  the  front 
with  golden  clasps.  He  had  bracelets  of  ^Id  upon  his  arms,  and  a  broad 
collar  of  the  same  precious  metal  around  his  neck.  About  his  waist  he  wore 
a  richly-studded  belt,  in  which  was  stuck  a  short  straight  two-edged  sword, 
with  a  sharp  point,  so  disposed  as  to  hang  almost  perpendicularly  by  his 
side.  Behind  his  seat  was  hung  a  scarlet  cloth  cloax  lined  with  fur,  and  a 
cap  of  the  same  materials  richly  embroidered,  which  completed  the  dress  of 
the  opulent  landholder  when  he  chose  to  go  forth.  A  short  boar^pear,  with 
a  broad  and  bright  steel  head,  also  reclined  against  the  back  of  his  chair* 
which  served  him,  when  be  walked  abroad,  for  the  purposes  of  a  staff  or  of 
a  weapon,  as  chance  might  require. 

Several  domestics,  whose  dress  held  various  proportions  betwixt  the  rich- 
ness of  their  master^s,  and  the  coarse  and  simple  attire  of  Ourth  the  swine- 
herd, watched  the  looks  and  waited  the  commands  of  the  Saxon  dignitary 
Two  or  three  servants  of  a  superior  order  stood  behind  their  master  upon 
the  dais ;  the  rest  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  hall.  Other  attendants 
there  were  of  a  different  description ;  two  or  three  large  and  shag^ry  grey- 
hounds, such  as  were  then  employed  in  hunting  the  stag  and  wolf;  83  many 
slow-hounds  of  a  large  bony  breed,  with  thick  necks,  large  heads,  and  long 
Bars :  and  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  dogs,  now  calfed  terriers,  which  waited 
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with  iiDpa^noe  the  nmTai  of  the  sapper ;  but  with  the  sagaciouB  knowledse 
3f  phyHiugiiomy  peculiar  to  their  race,  forbore  to  intrude  upon  the  moody 
silence  of  cbcir  master,  apprehensive  probably  of  a  small  white  truncheon 
which  lav  by  Cedric's  trencner,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  advanoee  of 
his  four-legged  dependants.  One  grisly  ola  wolf-dog  alone,  with  the  liberty 
of  an  indul^kl  favourite,  had  planted  himself  close  by  the  chair  of  state,  and 
occasionally  ventured  to  solicit  notice  by  putting  his  large  hairy  head  upon 
his  master's  knee,  or  pushing  his  nose  into  his  hand.  Even  he  was  repelleo 
by  the  stem  command,  *'  Down,  Balder,  down !  I  am  not  in  the  humour  for 
Ibolerv.'' 

In  fact,  Cedric,  as  we  have  observed,  was  in  no  very  placid  state  of  mind. 
The  Ladv  Rowena,  who  had  been  absent  to  attend  an  evening  mass  at  a 
distant  courch,  had  but  just  retamed,  and  was  changing  her  garments, 
which  had  been  wetted  by  the  storm.  There  were  as  yet  no  tidings  of  Gurth 
and  his  charge,  which  should  long  since  have  been  driven  home  from  the 
forest ;  and  such  was  the  insecurity  of  the  period,  as  to  render  it  probable 
that  the  delay  might  be  explained  by  some  depredation  of  the  outlaws,  with 
whom  the  adjacent  forest  aboundecl,  or  by  the  violence  of  some  neighbour- 
ing baron,  whose  consciousness  of  strength  made  him  equally  negligent 
of  the  Uws  of  property.  The  matter  was  of  consequence,  for*  great  part 
of  the  domestic  wealth  of  the  Saxon  proprietors  consisted  in  numerous 
herds  of  swine,  especially  in  forest-land,  where  those  animals  easily  f^ond 
their  food. 

Besides  these  subjects  of  anxiety,  the  Saxon  thane  was  impatient  for  the 
presence  of  his  favourite  clown  Wamba,  whose  jests,  such  as  they  were,  served 
tor  a  sort  of  seasoning  to  his  evening  meal,  and  to  the  deep  draughts  of  ale 
and  wine  with  which  ne  was  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  it.  Add  to  till 
this,  Cedric  had  fasted  since  noon,  and  his  usual  supper  hour  was  long 
past,  a  cause  of  irritation  common  to  country  squires,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times.  His  displeasure  was  expressed  in  broken  sentences, 
partly  muttered  to  himself,  partiy  addressed  to  the  domestics  who  stood 
around ;  and  particularly  to  his  cupbearer,  who  offered  him  from  time  to 
time,  as  a  seaative,  a  silver  goblet  filled  with  vrine  — **Why  tarries  the 
Lady  Rowena?" 

'*  She  is  but  changing  her  head-gear,"  replied  a  female  attendant,  with  as 
much  confidence  as  the  favourite  lady's-maid  usually  answers  the  master 
of  a  modern  familv ;  "  you  would  not  wish  her  to  sit  down  to  the  banquet 
in  her  hood  and  xirtie  7  and  no  lady  within  the  shire  can  be  quicker  in 
arraying  herself  than  my  mistress." 

This  undeniable  argument  produced  a  sort  of  acquiescent  umph  I  on  the 
part  of  the  Saxon,  with  the  audition,  "  I  wish  her  devotion  may  choose  fair 
weather  for  the  next  visit  to  St  John's  kirk : — but  what,  in  the  name  of  ten 
devils,"  continued  he,  turning  to  the  cupbearer,  and  rabing  his  voice  as  if 
happy  to  have  found  a  channel  into  which  he  might  divert  his  indignation 
without  fear  or  control  —  **what,  in  the  name  of  ten  devils,  keeps  Qurth  so 
long  a-field?  I  suppose  we  shall  have  an  evil  account  of  the  herd;  he 
was  wont  to  be  a  taithful  and  cautious  drudge,  and  I  had  destined  him 
for  something  better ;  perchance  I  might  even  have  made  him  one  of  my 
warders."  * 

Oswald  the  cupbearer  modestiy  suggested,  **  that  it  was  scarce  an  hour 
since  the  tolling  of  the  curfew ;"  an  ilEchosen  apology,  since  it  turned  upon 
A  topic  so  harsh  to  Saxon  ears. 

"  The  foul  fiend,"  exclaimed  Cedric,  "  take  the  curfew-bell  and  the  tyran- 

•  Th«  orii^Dal  hM  CmekU,  bv  which  the  Saxnns  saem  to  havn  d«i«niateil  a  daw  of  miliUuT  att«ndMiiaL 
etiincs  free.  •fHaetioieii  bondameii.  hot  alwaji  ranking  abi>ve  an  oidiaary  domestic,  whether  in  the  rofal 


wMMTbokl  or  in  thnae  of  the  ■Idermeo  and  thaoaa.  But  the  lerm  emdU.  now  •pelt  AiiwAI,  haviufr  hern  re- 
•eiTetl  into  the  Giif  lish  ianguaice  aa  equiraJcnt  to  the  NarnuM  word  chevalier,  I  have  avoided  UMf  it  is  ila 
Born  anriTH*.  aanM.,  to  piv«eat  oonAaNun.— L.  T. 
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fiical  bMtard  by  whom  it  was  deriaed,  and  the  heardess  slaTS  who  namas  # 
with  a  Saxon  tongue  to  a  Saxon  ear  1  The  curfew  1"  he  added,  fMiuMng 
"  Aj,  the  curfew ;  which  compels  true  men  to  extinguish  their  lights,  thai 
thieves  and  robbers  maj  work  their  deeds  in  darkness ! — Ay,  the  curfew  ;— 
Reginald  Frontrde-Bceuf  and  Philip  de  Malvoisin  know  the  use  of  the  curfew 
as  well  as  William  the  Bastard  himself,  or  e'er  a  Norman  adTcnturer  tliai 
fought  at  Hastings.  I  shall  hear,  I  guess,  that  m j  property  has  been  swept 
off  to  save  from  starring  the  hungry  banditti,  whom  they  cannot  support 
but  by  theft  and  robbery.  My  faithful  slave  is  murdered,  and  my  goods 
are  taken  for  a  prey — and  Wamba— where  is  Wamba?  Said  not  some  one 
he  had  gone  forth  with  Gurth  7" 

Oswald  replied  in  the  affirmatiTe, 

"  Ay !  why  this  is  better  and  better  I  he  is  carried  off,  too,  the  Saxon 
fool,  to  serve  the  Norman  lord.  Fools  are  we  all  indeed  that  serve  them, 
and  fitter  subjects  for  their  scorn  and  laughter,  than  if  we  were  bom  with 
but  half  our  wits.  But  I  will  be  avenged,"  he  added,  starting  from  his 
chair  in  impatience  at  the  supposed  injury,  and  catching  hold  of  his  boar- 
spear  ;  *'  I  vrill  go  with  my  complaint  to  the  great  council ;  I  have  friends,  I 
have  followers-*man  to  man  will  I  appeal  the  Norman  to  the  lists ;  let  bim 
come  in  his  plate  and  his  mail,  and  all  tnat  can  render  cowardice  bold ;  I  have 
sent  such  a  javelin  as  this  through  a  stronger  fence  than  three  of  their  war 
shields ! — Haply  they^  think  me  old ;  but  they  shall  find,  alone  and  childless 
as  I  am,  the  blood  of  Hereward  is  in  the  veins  of  Cedric. — Ah,  Wilfred,  Wil- 
fred 1"  he  exclaimed  in  a  lower  tone,  *'  conld'st  thou  have  ruled  thine  unrea- 
sonable passion,  thy  father  had  not  been  left  in  his  age  like  the  solitary  oak 
thnt  throws  out  its  shattered  and  unprotected  branches  against  the  full 
sweep  of  -the  tempest  I"  The  reflection  seemed  to  conjure  into  sadness  his 
irritated  feelings.  Replacing  his  javelin,  he  resum^  his  seat,  bent  his 
looks  downward,  and  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  melancholy  reflection. 

From  his  musing,  Cedric  was  suddenly  awakened  bv  the  blast  of  a  horn, 
which  was  replied  to  by  the  clamorous  yells  and  barking  of  all  the  dogs  in 
the  hall,  and  some  twenty  or  thirty  which  were  quarter^  in  other  parts  of 
the  building.  It  cost  some  exercise  of  the  white  truncheon,  well  seconded 
by  the  exertions  of  the  domestics,  to  silence  this  canine  clamour. 

**  To  the  gate,  knaves  1"  said  the  Saxon,  hastily,  as  soon  as  the  tumult 
was  so  much  appeased  that  the  dependants  could  hear  his  voice.  "See 
what  tidings  that  horn  tells  us  of — to  announce,  I  ween,  some  hership* 
and  robbery  which  has  been  done  upon  my  lands." 

Returning  in  less  than  three  minutes,  a  warder  announced,  ''that  the 
Prior  Aymer  of  Jorvaulx,  and  the  good  knight  Brian  de  Bois-Ouilbert, 
commander  of  the  valiant  and  venerable  order  of  Knights  Templars,  vtith 
a  small  retinue,  requested  hospitality  and  lodging  for  the  night,  being  on 
their  way  to  a  tournament  which  was  to  be  held  not  far  from  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouche,  on  the  second  day  from  the  present." 

"  Aymer,  the  Prior  Aymer  1  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert !" — ^muttered  Cedrie; 
"  Normans  both ;  —  but  Norman  or  Saxon,  the  hospitality  of  Rotherwood 
must  not  be  impeached ;  they  are  welcome,  since  they  have  chosen  to  halt- 
more  welcome  would  they  have  been  to  have  ridden  farther  on  their  way— 
But  it  were  unworthy  to  murmur  for  a  night's  lodgings  and  a  night's  food; 
in  the  quality  of  guests,  at  least  even  Normans  must  suppress  their  inso- 
lence.— Go,  Hundebert,"  he  added,  to  a  sort  of  migor-domo  who  stood  be- 
hind him  with  a  white  wand ;  "  take  six  of  the  attendants,  and  introduce 
the  strangers  to  the  guests'  lodging.  Look  after  their  horses  and  mules, 
and  see  their  train  lack  nothing.  Let  them  have  change  of  vestments  if 
ther  require  it,  and  fire,  and  water  to  wash,  and  vrine  and  ale ;  ar.d  bid  the 
eooLs  aad  what  they  hastily  can  to  our  evening  meal ;  f»nd  let  it  be  pat  cti 
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ihc  hoard  when  those  stran^erM  are  ready  to  share  it  Say  to  them,  Hun- 
deLert,  that  Cedric  would  himself  bid  them  welcome,  but  he  is  under  a  tow 
never  to  step  more  than  three  steps  from  the  dais  of  his  own  hall  to  meet 
any  who  shares  not  the  blood  of  oaxon  royalty.  Begone  I  see  them  care- 
fully tended ;  let  them  not  say  in  their  pride,  the  Saxon  churl  has  shown  at 
once  his  poverty  and  his  avarice." 

The  roajor-dumo  departed  with  several  attendants,  to  execute  his  master's 
commands.  "The  Prior  Aymerl"  repeated  Cedric,  looking  to  Oswald, 
"  the  brother,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  Giles  de  Mauleverer,  now  lord  of  Mid- 
dleham  ?" 

Oswald  made  a  respectful  sign  of  assent.  "  His  brother  sits  in  the  seat, 
and  usurps  the  patrimony,  of  a  better  race,  the  race  of  Ulfgar  of  Middle- 
ham  ;  but  whi^  Norman  lord  doth  not  the  same  ?  This  Prior  is,  they  say, 
a  free  and  jovial  priest,  who  loves  the  wine-cup  and  the  bugle-horn  hetter 
than  bell  and  book :  Good ;  let  him  oome,  he  shall  be  welcome.  How  named 
ye  the  Templar  V 

"  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert" 

"  Bois-Guilbert  1"  said  Cedrio,  still  in  the  musing,  balf-argning  tone^ 
which  the  habit  of  living  among  dependents  had  accustomed  him  to  employ 
and  which  resembled  a  man  who  talks  to  himself  rather  than  to  those 
around  him —  **  Bois-Guilbert !  that  name  has  been  spread  wide  both  for 
good  and  evil.  They  say  he  is  valiant  as  the  bravest  of  his  order ;  but 
stained  with  their  usual  vices,  pride,  arrogance,  cruelty,  and  voluptuous- 
ness ;  a  hard-hearted  man,  who  knows  neither  fear  of  earth,  nor  awe  of 
heaven.  So  say  the  few  warriors  who  have  returned  from  Palestine. — Well; 
it  is  but  for  one  night ;  he  shall  be  welcome  too. — Oswald,  broach  the  oldest 
wine-cask ;  place  tne  best  mead,  the  mightiest  ale,  the  richest  morat,  the 
Bost  sparkling  cider,  the  most  odoriferous  pigments,  upon  the  board ;  fiU 
the  largest  horns.*  —  Templars  and  Abbots  love  good  wines  and  good 
measure.  —  Elgitha,  let  thy  Lady  Rowena  know  we  shall  not  this  night 
expect  her  in  the  hall,  unless  such  be  her  especial  pleasure." 

**  But  it  will  be  her  especial  pleasure,"  answered  Elgitha,  with  |;reat 
readiness,  '*  for  she  is  ever  desirous  to  hear  the  latest  news  from  Palestine." 

Cedric  darted  at  the  forward  daroael  a  glance  of  hasty  resentment ;  but 
Rowena,  and  whatever  belonged  to  her,  were  privileged  and  secure  from  his 
anger.  He  only  replied,  "  i^ilence,  maiden ;  thy  tongue  outruns  thy  discre- 
tion. Say  my  message  to  thy  mistress,  and  let  her  do  her  pleasure.  Here, 
at  least,  the  descendant  of  Alfred  still  reigns  a  princess."  Elgitha  left  the 
a{«artment. 

"  Palestine  1"  repeated  the  Saxon ;  *'  Palestine  I  how  many  ears  are  turned 
to  the  tales  which  dissolute  crusaders,  or  hypocritical  pilgrims,  bring  from 
thai  fiital  land  I  I  too  might  ask — I  too  might  inquire — I  too  might  listen 
with  a  beating  heart  to  fables  which  the  wily  strollers  devise  to  cheat  us 
into  hospitality— but  no — ^The  son  who  has  disobeyed  me  is  no  longer  mine ; 
Dor  will  I  concern  myself  more  for  his  fate  than  ror  that  of  the  most  worth- 
ies among  the  millions  that  ever  shaped  the  cross  on  their  shoulder,  rushed 
into  excess  and  blood-guiltiness,  ana  called  it  an  accomplishment  of  the 
will  of  God." 

He  knit  his  brows,  and  fixed  his  eyes  for  an  instant  on  the  ground ;  as  he 
raised  them,  the  folding  doors  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall  were  cast  wide,  and, 
preceded  by  the  major-domo  with  his  wand,  and  four  domestics  bearin/c 
Hazing  torches,  the  guests  of  the  evening  entered  the  apartment. 


*  Th«M  wen  drinks  OMd  bgr  tha  Saxom,  u  w«  are  infomiMl  bf  Mr.  Tamer ;  Morat  wm  mad*  of  naoM 
Sav  4irad  wiUi  the  joioa  of  mulherrieB ;  Pipnaai  wm  a  iweet  and  rieh  Ijquar.  eumpieed  U  wine  hikk^ 
1«  and  awceU  lad  alao  wiUi  hooey ;  Uia  oUiar  IK/Oura  need  no  exjiUnatiuii.    L.  T. 
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Cimjittr  \^t  /onrtji. 

With  cheep  and  ihaig(j  Roats  the  porken  bled. 
And  the  proud  sleer  was  on  the  marble  ipraMl ; 
With  fire  prepared,  they  deal  the  moraela  round ; 
Wine  roqr  bright  the  brimiijiiig  gubleti  wownU 

•  •  •  • 

Diapoaed  apart.  UljraMa  aharea  the  treat; 
A  trivet  table  and  ipiobler  aeat. 

The  Prince  aaaicita 

OvnoBt,  Book  XXI. 

Tiis  Prior  Aymer  bad  taken  the  opportunity  afforded  him,  of  changing 
hiB  riding  r  )be  for  one  of  yet  more  costly  materials,  over  which  he  wore  a 
cope  curiouHlj  embroidered.  Besides  the  massive  golden  signet  ring,  which 
marked  his  ecclesiastical  dignity,  his  fingers,  though  contrary  to  the  canon, 
were  loaded  with  precious  gems ;  his  sandals  were  of  the  finest  leather 
which  was  importea  from  Spain  ;  his  beard  trimmed  to  as  small  dimensions 
as  his  ordei  would  possibly  permit,  and  his  shaven  crown  concealed  by  a 
scarlet  cap  richly  embroidered. 

The  appearance  of  the  Knight  Templar  was  also  changed  ;  and,  though 
less  studiously  bedecked  with  ornament,  his  dress  was  as  rich,  and  his 
appearance  far  more  commanding,  than  that  of  his  companion.  He  bad 
ejLchangcd  his  shirt  of  mail  for  an  under  tunic  of  dark  purple  silk,  gai^ 
nished  with  furs,  over  which  flowed  his  long  robe  of  spotless  white,  in 
ample  folds.  The  eisht-pointed  cross  of  his  order  was  cut  on  the  shoulder 
of  nis  mantle  in  black  velvet.  The  hi^h  cap  no  lon^r  invested  his  brows, 
which  were,  only  shaded  by  short  and  thick  curled  hair  of  a  raven  blacknesa, 
corresponding  to  his  unusually  swart  complexion.  Nothing  could  be  more 
gracefully  majestic  than  his  step  and  manner,  had  they  not  been  marked  by 
a  predominant  air  of  haughtiness,  easily  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  unre- 
sisted authority. 

These  two  mgnified  persons  were  followed  by  their  reroective  attendants, 
and  at  a  more  humble  distance  by  their  guide,  whose  figure  had  nothing 
more  remarkable  than  it  derived  from  we  usual  weeds  of  a  pilgrim.  A 
cloak  or  mantle  of  coarse  black  serge,  enveloped  his  whole  body.  It  waa 
in  shape  something  like  the  cloak  of  a  modern  hussar,  having  similar  flaps 
for  covering  the  arms,  and  was  called  a  Selapeyn,  or  Sdavonian.  Coarse 
sandals,  bound  with  thongs,  on  his  bare  feet;  a  broad  and  shadowy  hat, 
with  cockle-shells  stitched  on  its  brim,  and  a  long  staff  shod  with  iron,  to 
the  upper  end  of  which  was  attached  a  branch  of  palm,  completed  the 
palmer  8  attire.  He  followed  modestly  the  last  of  the  train  which  entered 
the  hall,  and  observing  that  the  lower  table  scarce  afforded  room  suflScient 
for  the  domestics  of  Oedric  and  the  retinue  of  his  guests,  he  withdrew  to  a 
settle  placed  beside  and  almost  under  one  of  the  large  chimneys,  and  seemed 
to  employ  himself  in  drying  his  garments,  the  retreat  of  some  one  should 
make  room  at  the  board,  or  the  hospitality  of  the  steward  should  supply  him 
with  refreshments  in  the  place  he  had  chosen  apart. 

Cedric  rose  to  receive  his  guests  with  an  air  of  dignified  hospitality,  ani, 
^descending  from  the  dais,  or  elevated  part  of  his  hall,  made  three  stepa 
towards  them,  and  then  awaited  their  approach. 

**  I  grieve,"  he  said,  **  reverend  Prior,  that  my  vow  binds  me  to  advanco 
no  farther  upon  this  floor  of  my  fathers,  even  to  receive  such  guests  as  you, 
and  this  valiant  Knight  of  the  Holy  Temple.  But  my  steward  has  ex 
pounded  to  you  the  cause  of  my  seeming  discourtesy.  Let  me  also  pray 
that  you  will  excuse  my  speaking  to  you  in  my  native  language,  and  that 
you  will  reply  in  the  same  if  your  knowledge  of  it  permits ;  i'  not,  1 
sufficiently  understand  Norman  to  follow  your  meaning." 
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"  YowR,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  must  be  onloosed,  worthy  Franklin,  or  permH 
me  rathei  to  saj,  worthy  Thane,  though  the  title  is  anticjuated.  \owb  are 
the  kcots  which  tie  us  t-u  Heaven, — they  are  the  cords  which  bind  the  sacri 
ftiio  to  the  horns  of  the  altar, — and  are  therefore, — as  I  said  before, — to  be 
an  loosened  and  discharged,  unless  our  holy  Mother  Church  shall  pronounce 
the  contrary.  And  respecting  language,  1  willingly  hold  communication  in 
that  spoken  by  my  respected  grandmother,  Hilda  of  Middleham,  who  died 
in  odour  of  sanctity,  little  short,  if  we  may  presume  to  say  so,  of  her  glorious 
namesake,  the  blessed  Saint  Hilda  of  Whitby,  God  be  gracious  to  her  soul  I" 

When  the  Prior  had  ceased  what  he  meant  as  a  conciliatory  harangue, 
his  companion  said,  briefly  and  emphatically,  "  I  speak  ever  French,  the 
language  of  King  Richard  and  his  nobles ;  but  I  understand  £nglish  suffi- 
ciently to  communicate  with  the  natives  of  the  country." 

Ccdrio  darted  at  the  speaker  one  of  those  hasty  and  impatient  elancee, 
which  comparisons  between  the  two  rival  nations  seldom  failed  to  caU  forth ; 
but,  rccoliectinff  the  duties  of  hospitality,  he  suppressed  farther  show  of 
resentment,  and,  motioning  with  his  hand,  caused  nis  guests  to  assume  two 
seats  a  little  lower  than  his  own,  but  placed  close  beside  him,  f^nd  gave  a 
signal  that  the  evening  meal  should  be  placed  upon  the  board. 

While  the  attendants  hastened  to  obey  Cedric's  commands,  his  eye  die 
tinguished  Gurth  the  swine-herd,  who,  with  his  companion  Wimba,  hao 
just  entered  the  hall.  **  Send  these  loitering  knaves  up  hither,"  said  the 
Saxon,  impatiently.  And  when  the  culprits  came  before  the  dais,—-"  How 
comes  it,  villains  1  that  ye  have  loitered  abroad  so  late  as  this  ?  Hast  thou 
brought  home  thy  charge,  sirrah  Gurth,  or  hast  thou  left  theor  to  robbers 
and  marauders  V* 

**  The  herd  is  safe,  so  please  ye,"  said  Gurth. 

'*  But  it  does  not  please  me,  thoti  knave,"  said  Cedric,  *'  that  1  should  be 
made  to  suppose  otherwise  for  two  hours,  and  sit  here  devising  vongoanee 
against  my  neighbours  for  wrongs  they  have  not  done  me.  I  ^11  thee, 
shackles  and  the  prison-house  shall  punish  the  next  offence  of  this  kind." 

Gurth,  knowing  his  master's  irritable  temper,  attempted  no  exculpation ; 
but  the  Jester,  who  could  presume  upon  Cedric's  tolerance,  by  virtue  of  his 
privileges  as  a  fool,  replied  for  them  both :  '^  In  truth,  uncle  Cedric,  you  are 
neither  wise  nor  reasonable  to-night" 

"  How,  sir  ?"  said  his  master ;  "  you  shall  to  the  porter's  lodge,  and  taste 
of  the  discipline  there,  if  you  give  your  foolery  such  licence." 

"  First  let  your  wisdom  tell  me,"  said  Wamba,  "is  it  just  and  reason^le 
to  punish  one  person  for  the  fault  of  another?" 

**  Certainly  not,  fool,"  answered  Cedric. 

"  Then  why  should  you  shackle  poor  Gurth,  uncle,  for  the  fault  of  his  doe 
Fangs  ?  for  1  dare  be  sworn  we  lost  not  a  minute  by  the  way  when  we  haa 
got  our  herd  together,  which  Fangs  did  not  manage  until  we  heard  the  ves- 
per-bell." 

"  Then  han^  up  Fangs,"  said  Cedric,  turning  hastily  towards  the  swine- 
herd, "  if  the  tauit  is  his,  and  get  thee  another  dog." 

*'  Under  favour,  uncle,"  said  the  Jester,  "  that  were  still  somewhat  on  the 
bow-hand  of  fair  justice ;  for  it  was  no  fault  of  Fangs  that  he  was  lame  and 
eould  not  gather  the  herd,  but  the  fault  of  those  that  struck  off  two  of  his 
fore-claws,  an  operation  for  which,  if  the  poor  fellow  had  been  consulted,  ho 
would  scarce  have  given  his  voice." 

"  And  who  dared  to  lame  an  animal  which  belonged  to  my  bondsman  V 
said  the  Saxon,  kindling  in  wrath. 

"  Mar^,  that  did  old  Hubert,"  said  Wamba,  "  Sir  Philip  de  Malvoisin's 
ceeper  of  tne  chase.  He  caught  Fangs  strolling  in  the  forest,  and  said  he 
vha^ed  the  deer  contrary  to  his  master's  right,  as  warden  of  the  walk." 

"  The  foul  fiend  take  Malvoisin,"  answered  the  Saxon,  "  and  his  keeper 
both !  I  will  teaoh  them  that  the  wood  was  disforested  in  terms  of  the  grew  I 
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Forest  Charter.  But  enough  of  this.  Go  to,  knaye,  go  to  thy  place  —  and 
thou,  Gurth,  get  thee  another  dog,  and  should  the  keeper  dare  to  touch  it^ 
I  will  mar  his  archery ;  the  curse  of  a  coward  on  my  bead,  if  I  strike  *iot 
off  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  ! — he  shall  draw  bowstring  no  more. — I 
craye  your  pardon,  my  worthy  guests.  I  am  beset  here  with  neighbours 
that  match  your  infidels,  Sir  Knight,  in  Holy  Land.  But  your  homely  fare 
is  before  you ;  feed,  and  let  welcome  make  amends  for  hard  fare." 

The  feast,  however,  which  was  spread  upon  the  board,  needed  no  apolo 
gies  from  the  lord  of  the  mansion.  Swine's  flesh,  dressed  in  seyeral  modes, 
appeared  on  the  lower  part  of  the  board,  as  also  that  of  fowls,  deer,  goats, 
an  1  hares,  and  various  kinds  of  fish,  together  with  huge  loaves,  and  cakes 
of  bread,  and  sundry  confections  made  of  fruits  and  honey.  The  smaller 
sorts  of  wild-fowlj  of  which  there  was  abundance,  were  not  served  up  in 

Elatters,  but  brought  in  upon  small  wooden  spits  or  broaches,  and  offered 
y  the  pages  and  domestics  who  bore  them,  to  each  guest  in  succession, 
who  cut  from  them  such  a  portion  as  he  pleased.  Beside  each  person  of 
rank  was  placed  a  goblet  of  silver;  the  lower  board  was  accommodated  with 
Iwrjn  drinking  horns. 

W  hen  the  repast  was  about  to  commence,  the  major-domo,  or  steward, 
suddenly  raising  his  wand,  said  aloud,  —  **  Forbear!  —  Place  for  the  Lady 
Rowena."  A  side-door  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  now  opened  behind  the 
banquet-table,  and  Rowena,  followed  by  four  female  attendants,  entered  the 
apartment  Cedrio,  though  surprised,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  agreeably 
80,  at  his  ward  appearing  in  public  on  this  occasion,  hastened  to  meet  her, 
and  to  conduct  her,  with  respectful  ceremony,  to  the  elevated  seat  at  his 
own  right  hand,  appropriated  to  the  lady  of  the  mansion.  All  stood  up  to 
receive  her ;  and,  replying  to  their  courtesy  by  a  mute  gesture  of  salutation, 
she  moved  gracefully  forward  to  assume  her  place  at  the  board.  Ere  she 
had  time  to  do  so,  the  Templar  whispered  to  the  Prior,  "  I  shall  wear  no 
collar  of  [Fold  of  yours  at  tne  tournament.  The  Chian  wine  is  your  own.'' 
'*  Said  I  not  so,"  answered  the  Prior ;  **  but  check  your  raptures,  the 
Franklin  observes  you." 

Unheeding  this  remonstrance,  and  accustomed  only  to  act  upon  the  im- 
mediate impulse  of  his  own  wishes,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  kept  his  eyes 
riveted  on  the  Saxon  beauty,  more  striking  perhaps  to  his  imagination, 
because  differing  widely  from  those  of  the  Eastern  sultanas. 

Formed  in  the  best  proportions  of  her  sex,  Rowena  was  tall  in  stature, 
yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  attract  observation  on  account  of  superior  height, 
tier  complexion  was  exquisitely  fair,  but  the  noble  cast  of  ner  head  and 
features  prevented  the  insipidity  which  sometimes  attaches  to  fair  beauties. 
Her  clear  blue  eye,  which  sate  enshrined  beneath  a  graceful  eyebrow  of 
brown  sufficiently  marked  to  give  expression  to  the  forehead,  seemed  capable 
JO  kindle  as  well  as  melt,  to  command  as  well  as  to  beseech.  If  mildness 
were  the  more  natural  expression  of  such  a  combination  of  features,  it  was 
plain,  that,  in  the  present  instance,  the  exercise  of  habitual  superiority,  and 
the  reception  of  general  homage,  had  ^ven  to  the  Saxon  lady  a  loftier  char* 
acter,  which  mingled  with,  and  qualified  that  bestowed  by  nature.  Her 
profuse  hair,  of  a  colour  betwixt  brown  and  flaxen,  was  arranged  in  a  fan- 
ciful and  ^aceful  manner  in  numerous  ringlets,  to  form  which  art  had 
probably  aided  nature.  These  locks  were  braided  with  gems,  and  being 
worn  at  full  length,  intimated  the  noble  and  free-bom  condition  of  tho 
maiden.  A  eolden  chain,  to  which  was  attached  a  small  reliquary  of  the 
same  metal,  hung  round  her  neck.  She  wore  bracelets  on  her  arms,  which 
were  bare.  Her  dress  was  an  under-gown  and  kirtle  of  pale  sea-green  silk, 
over  which  hung  a  long  loose  robe,  which  reached  to  the  ground,  having 
very  wide  sleeves,  which  came  down,  however,  very  little  below  the  eljow. 
This  robe  was  crimson,  and  manufactured  out  of  the  very  finesi  wool.  A 
veil  i)f  silk,  interwoven  with  gold,  was  attached  tci  the  upper  part  of  li 
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which  could  bo,  at  the  wearer's  pleasure,  either  drawn  over  the  face  and 
bosom  afcer  the  Spanish  fashion,  or  disposed  as  a  sort  of  drapery  round  th** 
shoulders. 

When  Rowena  perceived  the  Knight  Templar's  eyes  bent  on  her  with  an 
ardour,  that,  compared  with  the  dark  caTerns  under  which  they  moved 
gave  them  the  effect  of  lighted  charcoal,  she  drew  with  dignity  the  vcU 
around  her  fac«,  as  an  intimation  that  the  determined  freedom  «if  his  glance 
was  disagreeable.  Ccdric  saw  the  motion  and  its  cause.  **  Sir  Templar," 
taid  be,  '*  the  cheeks  of  our  Saxon  maidens  have  seen  too  little  of  the  sun 
to  enable  them  to  bear  the  fixed  glance  of  a  crusader." 

"  If  I  have  offended,"  replied  Sir  Brian,  *'  I  crave  your  pardon, — that  is, 
I  crave  the  Lady  Rowena's  pardon,  —  for  my  humility  will  carry  me  no 
lower." 

*'  The  Lady  Rowena,"  said  the  Prior,  "  has  punished  us  all,  in  chastising 
the  boldness  of  my  friend.  Let  me  hope  she  will  be  less  cruel  to  the  splen- 
did train  which  are  to  meet  at  the  tournament." 

''Our  goine  thither,"  said  Cedric,  "is  uncertain.  I  love  not  these 
vanities,  which  were  unknown  to  my  fathers  when  England  was  free." 

"Let  us  nope,  nevertheless,"  said  the  Prior,  "our  company  may  determine 
Tou  to  travel  thitherward ;  when  the  roads  are  so  unsafe,  the  escort  of  Sir 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  is  not  to  be  despised." 

"  Sir  Prior,"  answered  the  Saxon,  "  wheresoever  I  have  travelled  in  this 
land,  I  have  hitherto  found  myself,  with  the  assistance  of  my  good  sword 
and  faithful  followers,  in  no  respect  needful  of  other  aid.  At  present,  if 
we  need  journey  to  Ashby-de-la-Zooche,  we  do  so  with  my  noble  neighbour 
and  countryman  Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh,  and  with  such  a  train  as 

would  set  outlaws  and  feudal  enemies  at  defiance. 1  drink  to  you,  Sir 

Prior,  in  this  cup  of  wine,  which  I  trust  your  taste  will  approve,  and  1 
thank  you  for  your  courtesy.  Should  you  be  so  rigid  in  adhering  to  mon- 
astic rule,"  he  added,  "  as  to  prefer  your  acid  preparation  of  milk,  I  hope 
you  will  not  strain  courtesy  to  do  me  reason." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Priest,  laughing,  "  it  is  only  in  our  abbey  that  we  con 
fine  ournelves  to  the  lac  dtdce  or  the  lac  acidum  either.    Conversing  with  the 
world,  we  use  the  world's  fashions,  and  therefore  I  answer  your  pledge  in 
this  honest  wine,  and  leave  the  weaker  liquor  to  my  lay-brother." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  Templar,  filling  his  goblet,  "  drink  wassail  to  the  fair 
Rowena;  for  since  her  namesake  introduced  the  word  into  England,  has 
never  been  one  more  worthy  of  such  a  tribute.  By  my  faith,  I  could  pardon 
the  unhappy  Vortigern,  had  he  half  the  cause  that  we  now  witness,  for 
making  shipwreck  of  his  honour  and  his  kingdom." 

"  I  will  spare  your  courtesy.  Sir  Knight,"  said  Rowena  with  dignitjTi  and 
without  unveiling  herself;  "  or  rather  I  will  tax  it  so  far  as  to  require  of 
you  the  latest  news  from  Palestine,  a  theme  more  a^eeable  to  our  English 
ears  than  the  compliments  which  your  French  breeding  teaches." 

"  I  have  little  of  importance  to  say,  lady,"  answered  Sir  Brian  de  Bois- 
Quilbert,  "excepting  the  confirmed  tiding  of  a  truce  with  Saladin." 

He  was  interrupted  by  Wamba,  who  hsS  taken  his  appropriated  seat  upon 
a  chair,  the  back  of  woich  was  decorated  with  two  ass's  ears,  and  which 
was  placed  about  two  steps  behind  that  of  his  master,  who,  from  time  to 
time,  supplied  him  with  victuals  from  his  own  trencher ;  a  favour,  however, 
which  tne  Jester  shared  with 'the  favourite  dogs,  of  whom,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  there  were  several  in  attendance.  Here  sat  Wamba,  with 
%  small  table  before  him,  his  heels  tucked  up  against  the  bar  of  the  chair, 
his  cheeks  sucked  up  so  as  to  make  his  jaws  resemble  a  pair  of  nut-crackers, 
and  his  eyes  half-snut,  yet  watching  with  alertness  every  opportunity  to 
exercise  his  lieenped  foolery. 

*  Theee  truces  with  the  infidels,"  he  exclaimed,  without  caring  how  sod* 
denly  he  interrupted  the  stately  Templar,  "  make  an  old  man  of  me  I" 
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"  Go  to,  knave,  how  so  V  said  Cedrio,  his  features  prepared  to  nsceiT^ 
fifiTOurablj  the  expected  jest. 

"  Becau.ie/'  answered  Wamba,  "  I  remember  three  of  them  in  my  day, 
oach  of  which  was  to  endure  for  the  coarse  of  fifty  years  ;•  so  that,  by  com- 
putation, I  must  be  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old/' 

"  I  will  warrant  you  anijnst  dying  of  old  age,  however/'  said  the  Tem- 
plar, who  now  recognized  his  friend  of  the  forest ;  '*  I  will  assure  you  from 
all  deaths  but  a  yiolent  one,  if  you  give  such  directions  to  wayfarers,  as 
you  did  this  ni^ht  to  the  Prior  and  me/' 

'*  How,  sirrah  1"  said  Cedrio,  '*  misdirect  travellers  ?  We  must  have  yua 
whipt ;  you  are  at  least  as  much  rogue  as  fool/' 

"I  pray  thee,  uncle,"  answered  the  Jester,  "  let  my  follj,  for  one,  protect 
my  roguery.  I  did  but  make  a  mistake  between  my  right  hand  and  my 
leu ;  and  he  might  have  pardoned  a  greater,  who  took  a  fool  for  his  coun- 
sellor and  guide. 

Conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  porter's  page, 
who  announced  that  there  was  a  stranger  at  the  gate,  imploring  admittance 
and  hospitality. 

"  Admit  him,"  said  Cedrio,  "  be  he  who  or  what  he  may,  —  a  nieht  like 
that  which  roars  without,  compels  even  wild  animals  to  herd  with  tame, 
and  to  seek  the  protection  of  man,  their  mortal  foe,  rather  than  perish  by 
the  olemento.  Let  his  wante  be  ministered  to  with  all  oare  —  look  to  it. 
Oswald." 

And  the  steward  left  the  banqueting  hall  to  see  the  commands  of  his 
patron  obeyed. 


Cjiapter  tjie  /iftji^ 


**  Ruth  not  a  Jew  eyw  t  Hath  not  a  J«w  haods,  organs,  dimensiona,  i 
aflbetioiia,  paaiiooaf  Fed  with  the  Hune  Ibod,  hart  with  the  aame  weapons, 
sat^fect  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  wanned  and  cooled 
tqr  the  same  winter  and  samroer  as  a  Christian  is  T 

HmcBAiiT  or  yxmoi. 

Oswald,  returning,  whispered  into  the  ear  of  his  master,  **  It  is  a  Jew^ 
who  calls  himself  Isaac  of  York ;  is  it  fit  I  should  marshal  him  into  the 
hall  ?" 

"  Let  Gurth  do  thine  office,  Oswald,"  said  Wamba,  with  his  usual  effront- 
ery ;  "  the  swineherd  will  be  a  fit  usher  to  the  Jew." 

"  Saint  Mar^  1"  said  the  Abbot,  crossing  himself,  "  an  unbelieving  Jew, 
and  admitted  into  this  presence !" 

"  A  dog  Jew/'  echoed  the  Templar,  "  to  approach  a  defender  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre !" 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  Wamba,  "  it  would  seem  the  Templars  love  the 
Jews*  inheritance  better  than  they  do  their  company." 

**  Peace,  my  worthy  gueste,"  said  Cedric ;  '*  my  hospitality  must  not  be 
bounded  by  your  dislikes.  If  Heaven  bor^  with  the  whole  nation  of  stiff- 
necked  unbelievers  for  more  years  than  a  layman  can  number,  we  may 
endure  the  presence  of  one  Jew  for  a  few  hours.  But  I  constrain  no  man 
to  converse  or  to  feed  with  him.  Let  him  have  a  board  and  a  morsel  apartg 
—  unless,"  he  said  smiling,  "these  turban'd  strangers  will  admit  hie 
•ocicty^." 

''Sir  Franklin/'  answered  the  Templar,  "my  Saracen  slaves  are  tme 
moslems,  and  scorn  as  much  as  any  Christian  to  hold  int^rcoume  with  a 
Jew." 
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"  Now,  in  hAth/*  raid  Wamba,  "  I  cannot  see  that  the  wonhippen  tf 
Hahound  and  Termagannt  have  so  greatly  the  advantage  over  the  people 
once  chosen  of  Heaven." 

'*  He  shall  sit  with  thee,  Wamba,"  said  Cedrio ;  "  the  fool  and  the  knave 
will  be  well  met." 

**  The  fool/'  answered  Wamba,  raising  the  relics  of  a  gammon  of  bacon, 
''will  take  care  to  erect  a  bulwark  against  the  knave." 

••  Hash,"  said  Cedric,  "  for  here  he  comes." 

Introduced  with  little  ceremony,  and  advancinij;  with  fear  and  hesitation, 
and  many  a  bow  of  deep  humility,  a  tall  thin  old  man,  who,  however,  had 
lost  by  the  habit' of  stooping  much  of  his  actual  height,  approached  the 
lower  end  of  the  board.  His  features,  keen  and  regular,  witn  an  aouiline 
nose,  and  piercing  black  eves ;  his  high  and  wrinkled  forehead,  ana  long 
grey  hair  and  beard,  would  have  been  considered  as  handsome,  had  they 
not  been  the  marks  of  a  physiognomy  peculiar  to  a  race,  which,  during 
those  dark  ages,  was  alike  detest^  by  the  credulous  and  prejudiced  vulgar, 
and  persecuted  by  the  greedy  and  rapacious  nobility,  and  who,  perhaps, 
owing  to  that  very  hatred  and  persecution,  had  adopted  a  national  character^ 
in  which  there  was  much,  to  say  the  least,  mean  and  unamiable. 

The  Jew's  dress,  which  appeared  to  have  suffered  considerably  from  the 
storm,  was  a  plain  russet  cloak  of  many  folds,  covering  a  dark  purple  tunic. 
He  had  large  boots  lined  with  fur,  and  a  belt  around  his  waist,  which  sus- 
tained a  small  knife,  together  with  a  case  for  writing  materials,  but  no 
weapon.  He  wore  a  high  square  yellow  cap  of  a  peculiar  fashion,  assigned 
to  his  nation  to  distinguish  tnem  mm  Christians,  and  which  he  doffed  with 
great  humility  at  the  door  of  the  hall. 

The  reception  of  this  person  in  the  hall  of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  was  such  as 
might  have  satisfied  the  most  prejudiced  enemy  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
Cedrio  himself  coldly  nodded  in  answer  to  the  Jew's  repeated  salutations, 
and  signed  to  him  to  take  place  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  where,  how- 
ever, no  one  offered  to  make  room  for  him.  On  the  contrary,  as  he  passed 
along  the  file,  casting  a  timid  supplicating  glance,  and  turning  towards 
each  of  those  who  occupied  the  lower  end  of  the  board,  the  Saxon  domestics 
squared  their  shoulders,  and  continued  to  devour  their  supper  with  great 
perseverance,  paying  not  the  least  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  new  guest. 
The  attendants  of  the  Abbot  crossed  themselves,  with  looks  of  pious  horror^ 
and  the  very  heathen  Saracens,  as  Isaac  drew  near  them,  curled  up  their 
whiskers  with  indignation,  and  laid  their  hands  on  their  poniards,  as  if 
ready  to  rid  themselves  by  the  most  desperate  means  from  the  apprehended 
contamination  of  his  nearer  approach. 

Probably  the  same  motives  which  induced  Cedric  to  open  his  hall  to  this 
son  of  a  rejected  people,  would  have  made  him  insist  on  his  attendants 
receiving  Isaac  with  more  courtesy.  But  the  Abbot  had,  at  this  moment, 
engaged  him  in  a  most  interesting  discussion  on  the  breed  and  character 
of  nis  favourite  hounds,  which  he  would  not  have  interrupted  for  matters 
of  much  greater  importance  than  that  of  a  Jew  goin^  to  bed  supperless. 
While  Isaac  thus  stood  an  outcast  in  the  present  society,  like  his  people 
among  the  nations,  looking  in  vain  for  welcome  or  resting  place,  the  pil- 
grim who  sat  by  the  chimney,  took  compassion  upon  him,  and  resigned  nis 
seat,  saying  briefly,  "Old  man,  my  garments  are  dried,  my  hunger  is 
appeased,  thou  art  both  wet  and  fasting."  So  saying,  he  gathered  together, 
and  brought  to  a  flame,  the  dying  brands  which  lay  scattered  on  the  ample 
hearth ;  took  from  the  larger  board  a  mess  of  pottage  and  seethed  kid, 
placed  it  upon  the  small  table  at  which  he  had  himself  supped,  and,  without 
waiting  the  Jew's  thanks,  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  hall ;  —  whether 
from  unwillingness  to  hold  more  close  communication  with  the  object  of  hit 
benevolence,  or  from  a  wish  to  draw  near  to  the  upper  end  of  the  table, 
•eemed  uncertain. 
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Had  there  been  painters  in  those  days  capable  to  ezeeate  such  a  subject 
the  Jew,  as  he  bent  his  withered  form,  and  expanded  his  chilled  and  trem 
bling  hands  over  the  fire,  would  have  formed  no  bad  emblematiciU  person- 
ification of  the  Winter  season.  Having  dispelled  the  cold,  he  turned  eagerly 
to  the  smoking  mess  which  was  placed  before  him,  and  ate  with  a  haste  and 
an  apparent  relish,  that  seemed  to  betoken  long  abstinence  from  food. 

Meanwhile  the  Abbot  and  Gedric  continued  their  discourse  upon  hunting ; 
the  Lady  Rowena  seemed  engaged  in  conversation  with  ode  of  ner  attendant 
females ;  and  the  haughty  Templar,  whose  eye  wandered  from  the  Jew  to 
the  Saxon  beauty,  revolved  in  his  mind  thoughts  which  appeared  deeply  to 
interest  him. 

"  I  marvel,  worthy  Cedric,"  said  the  Abbot,  as  their  discourse  proceeded, 
'*  that,  great  as  your  predilection  is  for  your  own  manly  language,  you  do 
net  receive  the  Norman-French  into  your  favour,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
mystery  of  woodcraft  and  hunting  is  concerned.  Surely  no  tongue  is  so  rich 
in  the  various  phrases  which  the  field-sports  demand,  or  furnishes  means  to 
the  experienced  woodman  so  well  to  express  his  jovial  art." 

**Good  Father  Aymer,"  said  the  Saxon,  **  be  it  known  to  you,  I  oare  not 
for  those  over-sea  refinements,  without  which  I  can  well  enough  take  my 
pleasure  in  the  woods.  I  can  wind  my  horn,  though  I  call  not  tho  blast 
either  a  recheaie  or  a  tnarie  —  I  can  cheer  my  dogs  on  the  prey,  and  I  can 
flay  and  quarter  the  animal  when  it  is  brought  down,  without  using  the 
new-fangled  jargon  of  cureCf  arbor,  nombles,  and  all  the  babble  of  the  utba- 
lous  Sir  Tristrem."* 

'*  The  French,"  said  the  Templar,  raising  his  voice  with  the  presumptuous 
and  authoritative  tone  which  he  used  upon  all  occasions,  '*  is  not  only  the 
natural  language  of  the  chase,  but  that  of  love  and  war,  in  which  iadies 
should  be  won  and  enemies  defied." 

"  Pledge  me  in  a  cup  of  wine.  Sir  Templar,"  said  Cedric,  *'  and  fill  another 
to  the  Abbot,  while  I  look  back  some  thirty  years  to  tell  you  another  tale. 
As  Cedrio  the  Saxon  then  was,  his  plain  English  tale  needed  no  garnish 
from  French  troubadours,  when  it  was  told  in  the  ear  of  beauty;  and  the 
field  of  Northallerton,  upon  the  day  of  the  Holy  Standard,  could  tell  whether 
the  Saxon  war-cry  was  not  heard  as  far  within  the  ranks  of  the  Scottish 
host  as  the  cri  de  guerre  of  the  boldest  Norman  baron.  To  the  memory  of 
the  brave  who  fought  there !  —  Pledge  me,  my  guests."  He  drank  deep, 
and  went  on  with  increasing  warmth.  "  Ay,  that  was  a  day  of  cleaving  of 
shields,  when  a  hundred  banners  were  bent  forwards  over  the  heads  ot  the 
valiant,  and  blood  flowed  round  like  water,  and  death  wits  held  better  than 
flight.  A  Saxon  bard  had  called  it  a  feast  of  the  swords  —  a  gathering  of 
the  eagles  to  the  prey  —  the  clashing  of  bills  upon  shield  and  helmet,  the 
shouting  of  battle  more  joyful  than  the  clamour  of  a  bridal.  But  our  bards 
are  no  more,"  he  said,  "our  deeds  are  lost  in  those  of  another  race — our 
language — our  very  name  —  is  hastening  to  decay,  and  none  mourns  for  it 
save  one  solitary  old  man — Cupbearer  I  knave,  fill  the  goblets — To  the 
strong  in  arms,  Sir  Templar,  be  their  race  or  language  what  it  will,  who 
now  bear  them  best  in  Palestine  among  the  champions  of  the  Cross !" 

**  It  becomes  not  one  wearing  this  badge  to  answer,"  said  Sir  Brian  de 


Knights  Hospitalh 
their  order." 
•*  I  impeach  not  their  fame,"  said  the  Templar ;  "  nevertheless " 

*  There  wni  no  laiuraane  wliieh  ihe  Normans  more  fiirmallf  poparmted  flnm  that  of  oommon  life  than  tta# 
C«nm  «*f  the  cliaae  I'hn  objocis  irf'lheir  pmeait,  whether  Uinl  or  animal,  changed  their  name  earh  year.  an4 
there  ware  a  huntlred  nrmvciitinnal  terms,  to  he  ignorant  of  which  was  to  \m  without  jne  of  the  diRtinini'ah* 

?;  ninrk^  of  a  gentkroan.  Tiie  render  mny  onnsnlt  Dame  Juhana  Bernnrs'  iHiok  on  the  suhjeot.  TIm  onctai 
thi«  at'ienoe  wim  irapuied  to  the  celebrnted  Sir  Tnairem,  famous  for  hn  tnutic  intrkoe  with  the  beaatinl 
Vantte.  As  the  Norman*  rewnrw]  the  amusement  of  hontinfr  strictly  to  themselTeaii  the  tenns  of  lUs  ^ 
•rgor  were  all  ukm  fitim  the  FrBnoh.UinKaaite 
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**  I  think,  friend  Cedric,"  said  Wamba,  interfering  **  that  had  Riobard  of 
iLe  Lion's  Heart  been  ¥ri8e  enough  to  have  taken  a  fool's  advice,  he  might 
have  staid  at  home  with  his  merry  Enelishmen,  and  left  the  recovery  of 
Jerusalem  to  those  same  Knights  who  had  most  to  do  with  the  loss  of  it.- 

''  Were  there,  then,  none  in  the  English  army,"  said  the  Lady  Rowena, 
**  whose  names  are  worthy  to  be  mentioned  with  the  Knights  of  the  Temple, 
and  of  St.  John  ?", 

**  Forgive  me,  lady,"  replied  De  Bois^uilbert ;  "  the  English  monarch 
did,  indeed,  bring  to  Palestine  a  host  of  gallant  warriors,  second  only 
to  those  whose  breasts  have  been  the  unceasing  bulwark  of  that  blessed 
land." 

"  Second  to  koitk,"  said  the  Pilgrim,  who  had  stood  near  enough  to  hear, 
and  had  listened  to  this  conversation  with  marked  impatience.  All  turned 
toward  the  spot  from  whence  this  unexpected  asseveration  was  heard.  '*  I 
aay,"  repeated  the  Pilgrim,  in  a  firm  and  strong  voice,  *'  that  the  English 
chivalry  were  second  to  none  who  ever  drew  sword  in  defence  of  the  Boly 
Land.  I  say  besides,  for  I  saw  it,  that  King  Richard  himself,  and  five  of 
his  knights,  held  a  tournament  after  the  taking  of  St  John-de-Acre,  as  chair 
lengers  against  all  comers.  I  say,  that,  on  that  day,  each  knight  ran  three 
courses,  and  cast  to  the  ground  three  antagonists.  1  add,  that  seven  of  these 
assailants  were  Knights  of  the  Temple — and  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Ouilbert  well 
knows  the  truth  of  what  I  tell  you." 

It  is  impossible  for  language  to  describe  the  bitter  scowl  of  rage  which 
rendered  yet  darker  the  swarthy  countenance  of  the  Templar.  In  the 
extremity  of  his  resentment  and  confusion  his  quivering  nngers  griped 
towards  the  handle  of  his  sword,  and  perhaps  only  withdrew,  from  the 
consciousness  that  no  act  of  violence  could  be  safely  executed  in  that  place 
and  presence.  Oedric,  whose  feelings  were  all  of  a  right  onward  and  simple 
kind,  and  were  seldom  occupied  by  more  than  one  object  at  once,  omitted, 
in  the  joyous  glee  with  which  he  heard  of  the  glory  of  his  countrymen,  to 
remark  the  anjijry  confusion  of  his  guest ;  ''  I  would  give  thee  this  golden 
bracelet,  Pilgnm,"  he  said,  **  couldst  thou  tell  me  the  names  of  those  kui;^htc 
who  upheld  so  gallantly  the  renown  of  merry  England." 

**  That  will  1  do  blithely,"  replied  the  Pilgrim,  **  and  without  guerdon ; 
my  oath,  fur  a  time,  prohibits  me  from  touching  gold." 

**I  will  wear  the  bracelet  for  you,  if  you  will,  friend  Palmer,"  said 
Wamba. 

"  The  first  in  honour  as  in  arms,  in  renown  as  in  place,"  said  the  Pilgrim^ 
**  was  the  brave  Richard,  King  of  England." 

"  I  forgive  him,"  said  Cedric ;  *'  I  forgive  him  his  descent  from  the  tyrant 
Duke  William." 

"  The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  the  second,"  continued  the  Pilgrim ;  •*  Sir 
Thomas  Multon  of  Gilsland  was  the  third." 

"  Of  Saxon  descent,  he  at  lejvst^"  said  Cedric,  with  exultation. 
Sir  Foulk  Doilly  the  fourth,"  proceeded  the  Pilgrim. 
Saxon  also,  at  least  by  the  mother's  side,"  continued  Cedric,  who  listened 
^ith  the  utmost  eagerness,  and  forgot,  in  p»art  at  least,  his  hatred  to  the 
Normans,  in  the  common  triumph  of  the  King  of  England  and  his  islanders. 
"And  who  was  the  fifth?"  he  demanded. 

"  The  fifth  was  Sir  Edwin  Tumeham." 

"Genuine  Saxon,  by  the  soul  of  Hengistl"  shouted  Cedric  —  "And  the 
sixth?"  he  continued  with  eagerness — "how  name  you  the  sixth?" 

"  The  sixth,"  said  the  Palmer,  after  a  pause,  in  which  he  seemed  to  recol- 
lect himself,  "  was  a  young  knightof  lesser  renown  and  lower  rank,  assumed 
into  that  honourable  company,  less  to  aid  their  enterprise  than  to  make  up 
their  number — his  name  dfwells  not  in  my  memory." 

"  Sir  Palmer,"  said  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-(3uilbert  scornfully,  "  this  assumed 
forgetful ness,  after  so  much  has  been  remembered,  comes  too  late  to  Fery« 
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rour  purpose.  I  will  mvself  tell  the  name  of  the  knight  before  whose  Iniice 
fortune  nnd  my  horse's  mult  occasioned  my  falling  —  it  was  the  Knight  of 
Ivanhoe ;  nor  was  there  one  of  the  six  that,  for  his  years,  had  more  renown 
in  arms. — Yet  this  will  I  say,  and  loudly  —  that  were  he  in  England,  and 
durst  repeat,  in  this  week's  tournament,  the  challenge  of  St.  John-de-Acrc, 
I,  mounted  and  armed  as  I  now  am,  would  giye  him  every  advantage  of 
weapons,  and  abide  the  result." 

**  Your  challenge  would  be  soon  answered,"  replied  the  Palmer,  "  were 
your  antagonist  near  you.  As  the  matter  is,  disturb  not  the  peaceful  hall 
lA-ith  vaunts  of  the  issue  of  a  conflict,  which  you  well  know  cannot  take 
place.  If  Ivanhoe  ever  returns  from  Palestine,  I  will  be  his  surety  that  he 
meet  you." 

"  A  goodly  security  I"  said  the  Knight  Templar ;  *'  and  what  do  you  proifer 
OS  a  pledge  ?"  j 

*'  This  reliquary,"  said  the  Palmer,  taking  a  small  ivory  box  from  his 
bosom,  and  crossing  himself,  "  containing  a  portion  of  the  true  cross,  brought 
from  the  Monastery  of  Mount  Carmel." 

The  prior  of  Jorvaulx  crossed  himself,  and  repeated  a  pater  noster,  in 
which  all  devoutly  joined,  excepting  the  Jew,  the  Mohammedans,  and  the 
Templar ;  the  latter  of  whom,  without  vailing  his  bonnet,  or  testifying  any 
reverence  for  the  alleged  sanctity  of  the  relic,  took  from  his  neck  a  gold 
chain,  which  he  flun^  on  the  board,  saying — ''Let  Prior  Aymer  hold  my 

f»ledge  and  that  of  this  nameless  vagrant,  in  token,  that  when  the  Knight  of 
vanhoe  comes  within  the  four  seas  of  Britain,  he  underlies  the  challenge  of 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbcrt,  which,  if  he  answer  not,  I  will  proclaim  him  as  a 
coward  on  the  walls  of  every  Temple  Court  in  Europe." 

*'  It  will  not  need,"  said  the  Lady  Rowena,  breaking  silence ;  "  My  voice 
shall  be  heard,  if  no  other  in  this  hall  is  raised  in  behalf  of  the  absent  Ivan- 
hoe. I  affirm  he  will  meet  fairly  every  honourable  challenge.  Could  my 
weak  warrant  add  security  to  the  inestimable  pledge  of  this  holy  pilgrim,  i 
would  pledge  name  and  fame  that  Ivanhoe  gives  this  proud  knight  the 
meeting  he  desires." 

A  crowd  of  conflicting  emotions  seemed  to  have  occupied  Cedric,  and  kepi 
him  silent  during  this  discussion.  Qratified  pride,  resentment,  embarrass- 
ment, chased  each  other  over  his  broad  and  open  brow,  like  the  shadow  of 
clouds  drifting  over  a  harvest-field ;  while  his  attendants,  on  whom  the  name 
of  the  sixth  knight  seemed  to  produce  an  effect  almost  electrical,  hung  in 
suspense  upon  their  master's  looks.  But  when  Rowena  spoke,  the  sound 
of  her  voice  seemed  to  startle  him  from  his  silence. 

"  Ladv,"  said  Cedric,  *'  this  beseems  not ;  were  farther  pledge  necessary, 
I  myself,  offended,  and  justly  offended,  as  I  am,  would  yet  gage  my  honour 
for  the  honour  of  Ivanhoe.  But  the  wager  of  battle  is  complete,  even 
according  to  the  fantastic  fashions  of  Norman  chivalry — Is  it  not,  Fathez 
Aymer  ?" 

'*  It  is,"  replied  the  Prior;  '*and  the  blessed  relic  and  rich  chain  will  I 
I  estow  safely  in  the  treasury  of  our  convent,  until  the  decision  of  this  war- 
like challenge." 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  crossed  himself  again  and  again,  and  after  many 
genuflections  and  muttered  prayers,  he  delivered  the  reliquary  to  Brother 
Ambrose,  his  attendant  monk,  while  he  himself  swept  up  with  less  cer»' 
niony,  but  perhaps  with  no  less  internal  satisfaction,  the  golden  chain, 
and  bestowed  it  in  a  pouch  lined  with  perfumed  leather,  which  opened 
under  his  arm.  "And  now.  Sir  Cedric,"  he  said,  "my  ears  are  chiming 
vespers  with  the  strength  of  your  good  wine  —  permit  us  another  pledge  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Lady  Rowena,  and  indulge  us  with  liberty  to  pass  to  our 
repose  " 

**  By  the  rood  of  Bromholme,"  said  the  Saxon,  '•  you  do  but  small  credit 
to  your  fame,  Sir  Prior!    Report  speaks  you  a  bonny  mr>Qk,  that  would 
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bear  the  mtitin  cbime  ere  he  quitted  his  bowl ;  and,  old  as  I  am,  I  feared  tc 
have  shame  in  encountering  you.  But,  by  my  faith,  a  Saxon  boy  of  twelYe« 
ID  my  time,  would  not  so  soon  have  relinquished  his  goblet" 

The  Prior  had  his  own  reasons,  however,  for  perserering  in  the  course  of 
temperance  which  he  had  adopted.  He  was  not  only  a  professicnal  peace- 
maker, but  from  practice  a  hater  of  all  feuds  and  brawls.  It  was  not  alto- 
gether from  a  love  to  bis  neighbour,  or  to  himself,  or  from  a  mixture  of  both. 
On  the  present  occasion,  he  had  an  instinctive  apprehension  of  the  fiery 
temper  of  the  Saxon,  and  saw  the  danger  that  the  reckless  and  presump- 
tuous spirit,  of  which  his  companion  nad  alreadj  given  so  many  proofs, 
mi^bt  at  length  prodvce  some  disa^eable  explosion.  He  therefore  (gently 
insinuated  the  incapacity  of  the  native  of  any  other  country  to  engage  m  the 

Snial  conflict  of  the  bowl  with  the  hardv  and  strong>headed  Saxons ;  some- 
ing  he  mentioned,  but  sliehtly,  about  his  own  ho^  character,  and  ended 
by  pressing  his  proposal  to  depart  to  repose. 

The  grace-cup  was  accordingly  served  round,  and  the  guests,  after  making 
deen  obeisance  to  their  landlord  and  to  the  Lidy  Rowena,  arose,  and  min- 
glea  in  the  hall,  while  the  heads  of  the  family,  by  separate  doors,  retired 
with  their  attendants. 

'*  Unbelieving  dog,"  said  the  Templar  to  Isaac  the  Jew,  as  he  passed  him 
in  the  throng,  *'  dost  thou  bend  thy  course  to  the  tournament?" 

"  I  do  so  propose,"  replied  Isaac,  bowing  in  all  humility,  "  if  it  please 
your  reverend  valour." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  Knieht,  "  to  gnaw  the  bowels  of  our  nobles  with  usury, 
and  to  gull  women  and  boys  wi&  gauds  and  toys  —  I  warrant  thee  store  of 
shekels  in  thy  Jewish  scrip." 

"  Not  a  shekel,  not  a  silver  penny,  not  a  halfling— so  help  me  the  God  of 
Abraham  I"  said  the  Jew,  clasping  his  hands ;  "  I  go  but  to  seek  the  assist* 
ance  of  some  brethren  of  my  tribe  to  aid  me  to  pay  the  fine  which  the  Ex- 
chequer of  the  Jews*  have  imposed  upon  me— Father  Jacob  be  my  speed  I 
I  am  an  impoverished  wretch — the  very  gaberdine  I  wear  is  borrowed  from 
Reuben  of  Tadcaster." 

The  Templar  smiled  sourly  as  he  replied,  **  Beshrew  thee  for  a  false- 
hearted liar  1"  and  passing  onward,  as  it  disdaining  farther  conference,  he 
eommuned  with  his  Moslem  slaves  in  a  language  unknown  to  the  bystan- 
ders. The  poor  Israelite  seemed  so  staggered  by  the  address  of  the  military 
monk,  that  the  Templar  had  passed  on  to  the  extremity  of  the  hall  ere  he 
raised  his  head  from  the  humble  posture  which  he  had  assumed,  so  far  as 
to  be  sensible  of  his  departure.  And  when  he  did  look  around,  it  was  with 
the  astonished  air  of  one  at  whose  feet  a  thunberbolt  has  just  burst,  and 
who  hears  still  the  astounding  report  ringing  in  his  ears. 

The  Templar  and  Prior  were  shortly  after  marshalled  to  their  sleeping 
apartments  oy  the  steward  and  the  cupbearer,  each  attended  by  two  torch- 
bearers  and  two  servants  carrying  refreshments,  while  servants  of  inferior 
condition  indicated  to  their  retinue  and  to  the  oUier  guests  their  resp«otive 
places  of  repose. 

•  In  tboM  day*  the  Jvm  were  MiMeatod  to  mi  Emhevwr,  ipecienf  tledierted  to  thit 
tat  ikim  radar  tte  mam,  aiorWlaat  WMoailinw— L.  T. 
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To  buy  his  faToar,  t  extend  this  fhemlahip : 
If  he  will  take  it.  eo ;  if  not,  adieu ; 
And,  fiir  Bijr  knre,  I  pray  jroo  wrooK  me  not 
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ks  the  Palmer,  lighted  by  a  domestic  with  a  torch,  passed  through  thi 
intricate  «.sombination  of  apartments  of  this  large  and  irre^laz  mansion, 
the  cupbearer  coming  behind  him  whispered  in  his  ear,  thisit  if  he  had  no 
objection  to  a  cup  of  good  mead  in  his  apartment,  there  were  many  dometh 
tic8  in  that  family  who  would  gladly  hear  the  news  he  had  brought  from  the 
Holy  Land,  and  particularly  that  which  concerned  the  Knieht  of  Ivanhoe. 
Wamba  presently  appeared  to  urge  the  same  request,  observing  that  a  cup 
after  midnight  was  worth  three  aner  curfew.  Without  disputing  a  maxim 
urged  by  such  grave  authority,  the  Palmer  thanked  them  for  their  courtesyv 
but  observed  that  he  had  included  in  his  religious  vow,  an  obligation  never 
to  speak  in  the  kitchen  on  matters  which  were  prohibited  m  the  hall. 
"  That  vow,"  said  Wamba  to  the  cupbearer,  **  would  scarce  suit  a  serving- 
man." 

The  cupbearer  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  in  displeasure.  "  I  thought  tc 
have  lodged  him  in  the  solere  chamber,"  said  he ;  **  but  since  he  is  so  unso- 
cial to  Christians,  ^en  let  him  take  the  nelt  stall  to  Isaac  the  Jew's. — An- 
wold,"  said  he  to  the  torch-bearer,  "  carry  the  Pilgrim  to  the  southern  cell. 
—  I  give  you  good-night,"  he  added,  "  &t  Palmer,  with  smidl  thanks  for 
short  courtesy." 

**  Good-nij^ht,  and  Our  Lady's  benison,"  said  the  Palmer,  with  oompo* 
sure ;  and  his  guide  moved  forwjird. 

In  a  small  antechamber,  into  which  several  doors  opened,  and  which  was 
lighted  by  a  small  iron  lamp,  they  met  a  second  interruption  from  the 
waiting-maid  of  Rowena,  who,  saying  in  a  tone  of  authority,  that  her  mi^ 
tress  desired  to  speak  with  the  Palmer,  took  the  torch  from  the  hand  of  An- 
wold,  and,  bidding  him  await  her  return,  made  a  sign  to  the  Palmer  to 
follow.  Apparently  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  decRne  this  invitation  as 
he  had  done  the  former ;  for,  though  his  gesture  indicated  some  surprise  al 
the  summons,  he  obeyed  it  without  answer  or  remonstrance. 

A  short  passage,  and  an  ascent  of  seven  steps,  each  of  which  was  com* 
posed  of  a  solid  beam  of  oak,  led  him  to  the  apartment  of  the  Lady  Rowenai 
the  rude  magnificence  of  which  corresponded  to  the  respect  which  was  paid 
to  her  by  the  lord  of  the  mansion.  The  walls  were  covered  with,  embroi* 
dered  hangings,  on  which  different-coloured  silks,  interwoven  with  gold  and 
silver  threads,  had  been  employed  with  all  the  art  of  which  the  age  was 
capable,  to  represent  the  sports  of  hunting  and  hawking.  The  bed  was 
adorned  with  the  same  rich  tapestry,  and  surrounded  with  curtains  dyed 
with  purple.  The  seats  had  also  their  stained  coverings,  and  one,  which 
was  higher  than  the  rest»  was  accommodated  with  a  footstool  of  ivory,  curi- 
ously carved. 

No  fewer  than  four  silver  candelabras,  holding  great  waxen  torches, 
served  to  illuminate  this  apartment.  Yet  let  not  modern  beauty  envy  the 
magnificence  of  a  Saxon  princess.  The  walls  of  the  apartment  were  so  ill 
finished,  and  so  full  of  crevices,  that  the  rich  hangings  shook  to  the  night 
blast,  and,  in  despite  of  a  sort  of  screen  intended  to  protect  them  from  the 
wind,  the  flame  of  the  torches  streamed  sideways  into  the  air,  like  the  un- 
Virled  pennon  of  a  chieftain.  Magnificence  tnere  was,  with  some  rude 
attempt  at  taste;  but  of  comfort  there  was  little,  and,  being  nnkiorrp.  il 
vas  unmissed. 
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The  Lhdj  Rowenm,  with  three  of  her  attendants  standing  at  her  back, 
and  arranging  her  hair  ere  she  lay  down  to  rest,  was  seated  in  the  sort  of 
throne  already  mentioned,  and  looked  as  if  born  to  exact  general  homage. 
The  Pilgrim  acknowledged  her  claim  to  it  by  a  low  genuflection. 

**  Rise,  Palmer,''  said  she  graciously.  "  The  defender  of  the  absent  has 
a  ri^ht  to  favourable  reception  from  all  who  yalue  truth,  and  honour  man- 
hood." She  then  said  to  her  train,  '*  Retire,  excepting  only  Elgitha;  I 
vrould  speak  with  this  holy  Pilgrim/' 

The  maidens,  without  (eaying  the  apartment,  retired  to  its  farthest  ex- 
tremity, and  sat  down  on  a  small  bench  against  the  wall,  where  they 
remained  mute  as  statues,  though  at  such  a  distance  that  their  whispers 
oould  not  have  interrupted  the  conversation  of  their  mistress. 

"Pilgrim,"  said  the  lady,  after  a  moment's  pause,  during  which  she 
seemed  uncertain  how  to  address  him,  "  you  this  night  mentioned  a  name 
— ^I  mean,"  she  said,  with  a  degree  of  effort,  "  the  name  of  Ivanhoe,  in  the 
halls  where  by  nature  and  kindred  it  should  have  sounded  most  acceptably; 
and  yet,  such  is  the  perverse  course  of  fate,  that  of  many  whose  hearts  must 
have  throbbed  at  the  sound,  I  only  dare  ask  you  where,  and  in  what  con- 
dition, you  left  him  of  whom  you  spoke? — We  heard,  that,  having  remained 
in  Palestine,  on  account  of  his  impaired  health,  after  the  departure  of  the 
English  army,  he  had  experienced  the  persecution  of  the  French  faction,  to 
whom  the  Templars  are  xnown  to  be  attached." 

'*  I  know  little  of  the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe,"  answered  the  Palmer,  with  a 
troubled  voice.  ''I  would  I  knew  him  better,  since  you,  lady,  are  interested 
in  his  fate.  He  hath,  I  believe,  surmounted  the  persecution  of  his  enemies 
in  Palestine,  and  is  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  England,  where  you,  lady, 
must  know  better  than  I,  what  is  his  chance  of  happiness." 

The  Lady  Rowena  sighed  deeply,  and  asked  more  particularly  when  the 
Knight  of  Ivanhoe  might  be  expected  in  his  native  country,  and  whether 
he  would  not  be  ex(>ORed  to  great  dangers  by  the  road.  On  the  first  point* 
the  Palmer  professed  ignorance;  on  the  second,  he  said  that  the  voyage 
might  be  sately  made  by  the  way  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  and  from  thence 
through  France  to  England.  "Ivanhoe,"  he  said,  "  was  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  manners  of  the  French,  that  there  was  no  fear  of 
his  incurring  any  hazard  during  that  part  of  his  travels." 

"  Would  to  God,"  said  the  Lady  Rowena,  "  he  were  here  safely  arrived, 
and  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  approaching  tourney,  in  which  the  chivalry 
of  this  land  are  expected  to  dinplay  their  address  and  valour.  Should 
Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh  obtain  the  prize,  Ivanhoe  is  like  to  hear  evil 
tidings  when  he  reaches  England. — llow  looked  he,  stranger,  when  you  last 
saw  him  ?  Had  disease  laid  her  hand  heavy  upon  his  strength  and  come- 
liness ?" 

"  He  was  darker,"  said  the  Palmer,  "  and  thinner,  than  when  he  came 
from  Cyprus  in  the  train  of  Oceur-de-Lion,  and  care  seemed  to  sit  heavy  on 
his  brow;  but  I  approached  not  his  presence,  because  he  is  unknown  to  me.'' 

"  He  will,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  fear,  find  little  in  his  native  land  to  clear 
those  clouds  from  his  countenance.  Thanks,  good  Pilgrim,  for  your  infor- 
mation concerning  the  companion  of  my  childhood.  —  Maidens,"  she  said, 
'Mraw  near— offer  the  sleeping  cup  to  this  holy  man,  whom  I  will  no  longer 
ietain  from  repose." 

One  of  the  maidens  presented  a  silver  cup,  containing  a  rich  mixture  of 
wine  and  spice,  which  Kowena  barely  put  to  her  lips.  It  was  then  offered 
to  the  Piihnor,  who,  after  a  low  obeisance,  tasted  a  lew  drops. 

"  Accept  this  alms,  friend,"  continued  the  lady,  offering  a  piece  of  gold, 
'in  acknowledgment  of  thy- painful  travail,  and  of  the  slirines  thou  hast 
fisited." 

The  Palmer  received  the  boon  with  another  low  reverence,  an'l  folic  we4 
.^wina  out  of  the  apartment. 

2h2 
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In  tbe  atiVeroom  he  found  his  attendnnt  Anwold,  who,  taking  the  torch 
from  the  hnud  of  the  waiting-maid,  conducted  him  with  more  naato  than 
ceremony  to  an  exterior  and  ignoble  part  of  the  building,  where  a  number 
of  small  apartments,  or  rather  cells,  served  for  sleeping  pUices  to  the  lower 
order  uf  domestics,  and  to  strangers  of  mean  degree. 

"  In  which  of  these  sleeps  th^  Jew  V  said  the  Pilgrim. 

"The  unbelievine  dog,''  answered  Anwold,  "kennels  in  the  cell  next 
your  holiness. — St.  Dunstan,  how  it  must  be  scarped  and  cleansed  ere  it  bt 
agaiu  fit  for  a  Christian !" 

**  And  where  sleeps  Qurth  the  swineherd  7"  said  the  stranger. 

**  Gurth,"  replied  the  bondsman,  "  sleeps  in  the  cell  on  your  rieht,  as  the 
Jew  on  that  to  your  left;  you  serre  to  keep  the  child  of  circumcision  sepa* 
rate  from  the  abomination  of  his  tribe.  Ton  might  have  occupied  a  more 
honourable  place  had  you  accepted  of  Oswald's  invitation." 

"  It  is  as  well  as  it  is,"  said  the  Palmer ;  "  the  company,  even  of  a  Jei^ 
can  hardly  spread  contamination  through  an  oaken  partition." 

So  saying,  he  entered  the  cabin  allotted  to  him,  ana  taking  the  torch  from 
the  domestic's  hand,  thanked  him,  and  wished  him  good-night.  Havins 
■hut  the  door  of  his  cell,  he  placed  the  torch  in  a  candlestick  made  of  woo£ 
and  looked  around  his  sleeping  apartment,  the  furniture  of  which  was  of 
the  most  simple  kind.  It  consistea  of  a  rude  wooden  stool,  and  still  ruder 
huteh  or  bed-frame,  stuffed  with  clean  straw,  and  accommodated  with  two 
or  three  sheepskins  by  waj  of  bed-clothes. 

The  Palmer,  having  extinguished  his  torch,  threw  himself,  without  takine 
off  any  part  of  his  clothes,  on  this  rude  couch,  and  slept,  or  at  least  retained 
his  recumbent  posture,  till  the  earliest  sunbeams  found  their  way  through 
the  little  gratea  window,  which  served  at  once  to  admit  both  air  and  light 
to  his  uncomfortable  cell.  He  then  started  up,  and  after  repeating  hi« 
matins,  and  adjusting  his  dress,  he  left  it,  ana  entered  that  of  Isaac  the 
Jew,  lifting  the  latoh  as  gently  as  he  could. 

The  inmate  was  lying  in  troubled  slumber  upon  a  couch  similar  to  that 
on  which  the  Palmer  Himself  had  passed  the  night.  Such  parts  of  his 
dress  as  the  Jew  had  laid  aside  on  the  preceding  evening,  were  disposed 
carefully  around  his  person,  as  if  to  prevent  the  hazard  of  their  being  car- 
ried off  during  his  slumbers.  There  was  a  trouble  on  his  brow  amounting 
almost  to  agony.  His  hands  and  arms  moved  convulsively,  as  if  struggling 
with  the  nightmare;  and  besides  several  ejaculations  in  Hebrew,  the  fmlow- 
ing  were  distinctly  heard  in  the  Norman-English,  or  mixed  language  of  the 
country:  "For  the  sake  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  spare  an  unhappy  old  man! 
I  am  poor,  I  am  penniless — should  your  irons  wrench  my  limos  asunder,  I 
could  not  gratify  you  I" 

The  Palmer  awaited  not  the  end  of  the  Jew's  vision,  but  stirred  him  with 
his  pilgrim's  staff.  The  touch  probably  associated,  as  is  usnal,  with  some 
of  tno  apprehensions  excited  by  his  dream  ;  for  the  old  man  started  up,  his 
grey  hair  standing  almost  erect  upon  his  head,  and  huddling  some  part  of 
his  garments  about  him,  while  he  held  the  detached  pieces  with  the  teni^ 
cious  grasp  of  a  falcon,  he  fixed  upon  the  Palmer  nis  keen  black  eyes, 
expressive  of  wild  surprise  and  of  bodily  apprehension. 

"  Fear  nothing  from  me,  Isaac,"  said  the  Palmer,  "  I  come  as  your  friend.'' 

"  The  God  of  Israel  requite  you,"  said  the  Jew,  greatly  relieved ;  **  I 
dreamed  —  But  Father  Abraham  bo  praised,  it  was  but  a  dream."  Then, 
collecting  himself,  he  added  in  his  usual  tone,  "And  what  may  it  be  year 
pleasure  to  want  at  so  early  an  hour  with  the  poor  Jew  ?" 

"  It  is  to  tell  you,"  said  the  Palmer,  "  that  if  you  leave  not  this  mansion 
fti{{tantly,  and  ^avel  not  with  some  haste,  your  journey  may  prove  a  dan- 
gerous one." 

"  lioly  father !"  said  the  Jew,  "  whom  could  it  interest  to  .*cdangrer  m 
poor  a  wretoh  as  I  am  ?" 
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**  The  purpose  yon  can  best  guess,"  said  the  Pilgrim ;  **  but  rely  oii  thiib 
that  when  the  Templar  crossed  the  hall  yesternight,  he  spoke  to  his  Mussul 
man  slaves  in  the  Saracen  language,  which  I  well  understand,  and  charged 
them  this  morning  to  watch  the  journey  of  the  Jew,  to  seise  upon  him  when 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  mansion,  and  to  conduct  him  to  the  castle 
of  Philip  de  Malvoisin,  or  to  that  of  Reginald  Fron^de-Boeut" 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  extremity  of  terror  which  seised  upon  the 
Jow  at  this  information,  and  seemed  at  once  to  overpower  his  whole  faculties. 
Uts  arms  fell  down  to  his  sides,  and  his  head  drooped  on  his  breast,  his 
knees  bent  under  his  weight,  every  nerve  and  muscle  of  his  frame  seemed 
tc  collapse  and  lose  its  energy,  and  he  sunk  at  the  foot  of  the  Palmer,  not 
ID  the  fashion  of  one  who  intentionally  stoops,  kneels  or  prostrates  himseli 
to  excite  compassion,  but  like  a  man  burne  down  on  all  sides  by  the  pressure 
of  some  invisible  force,  which  crushes  him  to  the  earth  without  the  power 
of  resistance. 

"  Holy  God  of  Abraham  I''  was  his  first  exclamation,  folding  and  elevating 
his  wrinkled  hands,  but  without  raising  his  grey  head  from  the  pavement; 
"  0  holy  Moses  I  0  blessed  Aaron  1  the  dream  is  not  dreamed  for  nought<, 
and  the  vision  cometh  not  in  vainl  I  feel  their  irons  already  tear  my 
sinews  1  I  feel  the  rack  pass  over  my  body  like  the  saws,  and  harrows,  and 
axes  of  iron  over  the  men  of  Kabbah,  and  of  the  cities  of  the  children  of 
Amaiun  I" 

**  8tand  up,  Isaac,  and  hearken  to  me,"  said  the  Palmer,  who  viewed  the 
extremity  of  his  distress  with  a  compassion  in  which  contempt  was  largely 
mingled ;  *'  you  have  cause  for  your  terror,  considering  how  your  brethren 
have  been  used,  in  order  to  extort  from  them  their  hoards,  both  by  princes 
and  nobles ;  but  stand  up,  I  say,  and  I  will  point  out  to  you  the  means  of 
escape.  Leave  this  mansion  instantly,  while  its  inmates  sleep  sound  after 
the  last  night's  revel.  I  will  guide  you  by  the  secret  paths  of  the  ^M^st, 
known  as  well  to  me  as  to  any  forester  that  ranges  it,  and  I  will  noOeave 
you  till  you  are  under  safe  conduct  of  some  chief  or  baron  goinj^  to  the 
tournament,  whose  good-will  you  have  probably  the  means  of  securing." 

As  the  ears  of  Isaac  received  the  hopes  of  escape  which  this  speech  inti- 
mated, he  began  gradually,  and  inch  oy  inch,  as  it  were,  to  raise  himself 
up  from  the  ground,  until  he  fairly  rested  upon  his  knees,  throwing  back 
his  long  erey  hair  and  beard,  and  fixing  his  keen  black  eyes  upon  the 
Palmer's  face,  with  a  look  expressive  at  once  of  hope  and  fear,  not  un- 
mingled  with  suspicion.  But  when  he  heard  the  concluding  part  of  the 
sentence,  his  original  terror  appeared  to  revive  in  full  force,  and  he  dropt 
once  more  on  his  face,  exclaiming,  *'  /  possess  the  means  of  securing  good- 
will I  alas  I  there  is  but  one  road  to  the  favour  of  a  Christian,  and  how  can 
the  poor  Jew  find  it,  whom  extortions  have  already  reduced  to  the  misery 
of  Lazarus  ?"  Then,  as  if  suspicion  had  overpowered  his  other  feelings,  he 
suddenly  exclaimed,  **  For  the  love  of  Qod,  young  man,  betray  me  not — fitr 
the  sake  of  the  Great  Father  who  made  us  all,  Jew  as  well  as  Gentile, 
Israelite  and  Ishmaelite— do  me  no  treason  1  I  have  not  means  to  secure  the 
good-will  of  a  Christian  beggar,  were  he  rating  it  at  a  single  penny."  As  he 
spoke  these  last  words,  he  raised  himself,  and  grasped  the  ralmer's  mantle 
wiUi  a  look  of  the  most  earnest  entreaty.  The  Pilgrim  extricated  himself, 
as  if  there  were  contamination  in  the  touch. 

**  Wert  thou  loaded  with  all  the  wealth  of  thy  tribe,"  he  said.  "  what 
interest  have  I  to  injure  thee? — In  this  dress  I  am  vowed  to  poverty,  nor  do 
I  change  it  for  aught  save  a  horse  and  a  coat  of  mail.  Yet  think  not  that 
I  care  for  thy  company,  or  propose  myself  advantage  by  it ;  remain  here  if 
ehou  wilt — Cedric  the  Saxon  may  protect  thee." 

'*  Alas  I"  said  the  Jew,  **  he  will  not  let  me  travel  in  his  train — Saxon  cr 
Norman  will  be  equally  ashamed  of  the  poor  Israelite ;  and  to  travel  by 
myself  through  the  domains  of  Philip  de  Malvoisin  and  Reginai')  Frontipda 
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B€euf->-Good  youth,  I  will  go  with  jou  I — ^Let  ns  haste  —  let  hb  gird  up  na 
loinA—Iet  us  flee  1 — Here  is  thj  staff,  why  wilt  thoa  tarry  ?'^ 

"  I  tarry  not,"  said  the  Pilgrim,  giving  way  to  the  orgency  of  his  cobh 
panion ;  "  but  I  must  secure  the  means  of  leaving  this  place— follow  me." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  adjoining  cell,  .which,  as  the  reader  is  apprisea, 
was  occapied  by  Qurth  the  swineherd. — **  Arise,  Gurth,"  said  the  ^Pilgrim, 
*' arise  quickly.    Undo  the  postern  gate,  and  let  out  the  Jew  and  me." 

Qurth,  whose  occupation,  though  now  held  so  mean,  gave  him  as  much 
consequence  in  Saxon  England  as  that  of  Eumaeus  in  Ithaca,  was  offended 
at  the  familiar  and  commanding  tone  assumed  by  the  Palmer.  '*  The  Jew 
leaving  Rotherwood,"  said  he,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  looking 
superciliously  at  him  without  quitting  his  pallet,  "  and  travelling  in  com* 
paay  with  the  Palmer  to  boot " 

**  I  should  as  soon  have  dreamt,"  said  Wamba,  who  entered  the  apart- 
ment at  the  instant,  "  of  his  stealing  away  with  a  gammon  of  bacon." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Qurth,  again  laying  down  his  head  on  Uie  wooden 
log  which  served  him  for  a  pillow,  "  both  Jew  and  Oentile  must  be  content 
to  abide  the  opening  of  the  great  gate  — we  suffer  no  visiters  to  depart  by 
stealth  at  these  unseasonable  hours." 

*'  Nevertheless,"  said  the  Pilgrim,  in  a  commanding  tone,  "  yon  will  not, 
I  think,  refuse  me  that  favour." 

So  saying,  he  stooped  over  the  bed  of  the  recumbent  swineherd,  and 
whispered  something  in  his  ear  in  Saxon.  Gurth  started  up  as  if  electrified. 
The  Pilgrim,  raising  his  finger  in  an  attitude  as  if  to  express  caution,  added, 
**  Gurth,  beware— thou  art  wont  to  be  prudent.  I  say,  undo  the  postern  — 
thou  shalt  know  more  anon." 

With  hasty  alacrity  Gurth  obeyed  him,  while  Wamba  and  the  Jew  fol- 
lo«red,  both  wondering  at  the  sudden  change  in  the  swineherd's  demeanour. 

"  ||y  mule,  my  mule !"  said  the  Jew,  as  soon  as  they  stood  without  the 
postern. 

*'  Fetch  him  his  mule,"  said  the  Pilgrim ;  **  and,  hearest  thou,  —  let  ma 
have  another,  that  I  may  bear  him  company  till  he  is  beyond  these  parts  — 
I  will  return  it  safely  to  some  of  Oedric  s  train  at  Ashby.    And  do  thou"— 
ho  whispered  the  rest  in  Gurth's  ear. 

"Willingly,  most  willingly  shall  it  be  done,"  said  Qurth,  and  instantly 
departed  to  execute  the  commission. 

"  I  wish  I  knew,"  said  Wamba,  when  his  comrade's  back  was  turned, 
**  what  you  Palmers  learn  in  the  Holy  Land." 

"  To  say  our  orisons,  fool,"  answered  the  Pilgrim,  *'  to  repent  our  sins, 
and  to  mortify  ourselves  with  fasting,  vigils,  and  long  prayers." 

"  Soniiething  more  potent  than  that,"  answered  the  Jester ;  "  for  when 
would  repentance  or  prayer  make  Gurth  do  a  courtesy,  or  fasting  or  vigil 
persuade  him  to  lend  you  a  mule !  —  I  trow  you  might  as  well  have  told  his 
favourite  Uack  boar  of  thy  vigils  and  penance,  and  wouldst  have  gotten  as 
civil  an  answer." 

*'  Go  to,"  said  the  Pilgrim,  "  thou  art  but  a  Saxon  fool." 

**  Thou  sayest  well,"  said  the  Jester ;  "  had  I  been  born  a  Norman,  as  I 
think  thou  art,  I  would  have  had  luck  on  my  side,  and  been  next  door  to  a 


mse  roan." 


At  this  moment  Gurth  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  moat  vrith  the 
mules.  The  travellers  crossed  the  ditch  upon  a  drawbridge  of  only  two 
planks  breadth,  the  narrowness  of  which  was  matched  with  the  stiaitness 
of  the  postern,  and  with  a  little  wicket  in  the  exterior  palisade,  whivh  gave 
access  to  the  forest.  No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  mules,  than  the  Jew, 
with  hasty  and  trembling  hands,  secured  behind  the  saddle  a  small  bog  of 
blue  buckram,  which  he  took  from  under  his  cloak,  containing,  as  he  mut- 
tered, '*a  chanee  of  raiment  —  only  a  change  of  raiment."  Thoi»  ^tting 
Q(K>n  the  animal  with  mort  alacrity  and  haste  than  lould  have  b^tn  ADtiok 
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pftted  from  his  yean,  he  lost  no  time  in  so  disposing  of  the  skirts  of  his 
eaberdine  as  to  conceal  completely  from  observation  the  burden  which  he 
bad  thus  deposited  en  croupe. 

The  Pilgrim  mounted  with  more  deliberation,  reaching,  as  he  departed, 
his  hand  to  Gurth,  who  kissed  it  with  the  utmost  possible  veneration.  The 
swineherd  stood  gazing  tkfter  the  travellers  until  they  were  lost  under  the 
boughs  of  the  forest  path,  when  he  was  disturbed  from  his  reverie  by  ths 
▼oice  of  Wamba. 

"  Knowest  thou,"  said  the  Jester,  "  my  good  friend  Gurth,  that  thou  an 
strangely  courteous  and  most  unwontedly  pious  on  this  summer  morning t 
I  would  I  were  a  black  Prior  or  a  barefoot  Palmer,  to  avail  myself  of  thy 
unwonted  zeal  and  courtesy  —  certes,  I  would  make  more  out  of  it  than  a 
kiss  of  the  hand/' 

'*  Thou  art  no  fool  thus  far,  Wamba,"  answered  Gurth,  "  though  thou 
arguest  from  appearances,  and  the  wisest  of  us  can  do  no  more  —  Sut  it  is 
time  to  look  after  my  charge." 

So  saying,  he  turned  back  to  the  mansion,  attended  by  the  Jester. 

Meanwhile  the  travellers  continued  to  press  on  their  journey  with  a  de- 
spatch which  argued  the  extremity  of  the  Jew's  fears,  since  persons  at  his 
age  are  seldom  fond  of  rapid  motion.  The  Palmer,  to  whom  every  path 
and  outlet  in  the  wood  appeared  to  be  familiar,  led  the  way  through'  the 
most  devious  paths,  and  more  than  once  excited  anew  the  suspicion  of  the 
Israelite,  that  he  intended  to  betray  him  into  some  ambuscade  of  his 
enemies. 

His  doubts  might  have  been  indeed  pardoned ;  for,  except  perhaps  the 
flying  fish,  there  was  no  race  existing  on  the  earth,  in  the  air,  or  the  waters, 
who  were  the  object  of  such  an  unintermitting,  general,  and  relentless  per- 
secution as  the  Jews  of  this  period.  Upon  the  slightest  and  most  unrea- 
sonable pretences,  as  well  as  upon  accusations  the  most  absurd  and  ground- 
less, their  persons  and  propertv  were  exposed  to  every  turn  of  popular  fury ; 
for  Norman,  Saxon,  Dane,  ana  Briton,  however  adverse  these  races  were  to 
each  other,  contended  which  should  look  with  greatest  detestation  upon  a 
people,  whom  it  was  accounted  a  point  of  religion  to  hate,  to  revile,  to  de- 
spise, to  plunder,  and  to  persecute.  The  kings  of  the  Norman  race,  and 
the  independent  nobles,  who  followed  their  example  in  all  acts  of  tyranny, 
maintained  against  this  devoted  people  a  persecution  of  a  more  regular, 
calculated,  and  self-interested  kino.  It  is  a  well-known  story  of  King  John, 
that  he  confined  a  wealthy  Jew  in  one  of  the  roval  castles,  and  daily  caused 
one  of  his  teeth  to  be  torn  out,  until,  when  the  jaw  of  the  unhappy  Israelite 
was  half  disfumished,  he  consented  t  >  pay  a  large  sum,  which  it  was  the 
tyrant's  object  to  extort  from  him.  The  little  ready  money  which  was  in 
the  a^untry  was  chiefly  in  possession  of  this  persecuted  people,  and  the 
nobility  hesitated  not  to  follow  the  example  of  their  sovereign,  in  wringing 
it  from  them  by  every  species  of  oppression,  and  even  personal  torture. 
Tet  the  passive  courage  inspired  by  the  love  of  |Riin,  induced  the  Jews  to 
dare  the  various  evils  to  which  they  were  subjects,  in  consideration  of  the 
immense  profits  whjch  they  were  enabled  to  realize  in  a  country  naturally 
so  wealthy  as  England.  In  spite  of  every  kind  of  discouragement,  and 
even  of  the  special  court  of  taxation  already  mentioned,  called  the  Jews' 
Exchequer,  erected  for  the  very  purpose  of  despoiling  and  distressing  them, 
the  Jews  increased,  multiplied,  and  accumulated  huge  sums,  which  they 
transferred  from  one  hand  to  another  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange  —  an 
invention  for  which  commerce  is  said  to  be  indebted  to  them,  and  which 
enabled  them  to  transfer  their  wealth  from  land  to  land,  that  when  threat- 
ened with  oppression  in  one  country,  their  treasure  might  be  secured  in 
another. 

TI.e  obstinacy  and  avarice  of  the  Jews  being  thns  in  a  measure  placed  in 
opposition  to  the  fanaticism  and  tyranny  of  those  under  whom  they  livet^ 
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ieenK-d  Ut  increase  in  proportion  to  the  persecution  with  which  thej  w^evs 
visited ;  und  the  immense  wealth  they  usually  acquired  in  commerce,  while 
it  frequently  placed  them  in  danger,  was  at  other  times  used  to  extend  their 
influence,  ana  to  secure  to  them  a  certain  degree  of  protection.  On  these 
terms  they  lived ;  and  their  character,  influenced  accordingly,  was  watch 
ful,  suspicious,  and  timid  —  yet  obstinate,  uncomplying,  and  skilful  in 
evading  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed. 

When  the  travellers  had  pushed  on  at  a  rapid  rate  through  many  devious 
paths,  the  Palmer  at  length  broke  silence. 

**  That  large  decayed  oak,"  he  said,  "  mark^  the  boundaries  over  which 
Front-de-Boeuf  claims  authority — we  are  long  since  far  from  those  of  Mai- 
voisin.     There  is  now  ne  fear  of  pursuit." 

**  May  the  wheels  of  their  chariots  be  taken  off,"  said  the  Jew,  "  like  those 
of  the  host  of  Pharaoh,  that  they  may  drive  heavily !  —  But  leave  me  not, 
good  Pilgrim  —  Think  but  of  that  fierce  and  savage  Templar,  with  his 
Saracen  slaves  —  they  will  regturd  neither  territory,  nor  manor,  nor  lord- 
ship." 

**  Our  road,"  said  the  Palmer,  *'  should  here  separate ;  for  it  beseems  not 
men  of  my  character  and  thine  to  travel  together  longer  than  needs  must 
be.  Besides,  what  succour  couldst  thou  have  from  me,  a  peaceful  Pilgrim, 
against  two  armed  heathens  V 

"  0  good  youth,"  answered  the  Jew,  "  thou  canst  defend  me,  and  I  know 
thou  wouldst.  Poor  as  I  am,  I  will  requite  it — not  with  money,  for  money, 
so  help  me  my  Father  Abraham,  I  have  none  —  but " 

*'  M^ney  and  recompense,"  said  the  Palmer,  interrupting  him,  **  I  have 
already  said,  I  require  not  of  thee.  Guide  thee,  I  can;  and,  it  may  be, 
even  in  some  sort  defend  thee  ;  since  to  protect  a  Jew  against  a  Saracen, 
can  scarce  be  accounted  unworthy  of  a  Christian.  Therefore,  Jew,  I  will 
see  thee  safe  under  some  fitting  escort.  We  are  now  not  far  from  the  town 
of  Sheffield,  where  thou  mayest  easily  find  many  of  thy  tribe  with  whom  to 
take  refuzo." 

"  The  blessing  of  Jacob  be  upon  thee,  good  youth  I"  said  the  Jew ;  "  in 
Sheffield  I  can  harbour  with  my  kinsman  Zareth,  and  find  some  means  of 
travelling  forth  with  safety." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  Palmer ;  "  at  Sheffield  then  we  part,  and  half-an- 
hour's  riding  will  bring  us  in  sight  of  that  town." 

The  half  nour  was  spent  in  perfect  silence  on  both  parts ;  the  Pilgrim 
perhaps  disdaining  to  4iadre8s  the  Jew,  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity, 
and  the  Jew  not  presuming  to  force  a  conversation  with  a  person  whose 
journey  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  gave  a  sort  of  sanctity  to  his  character. 
Thcv  paused  ^n  the  top  of  a  ^ntlv  rising  bank,  and  the  Pilgrim,  pointing 
to  the  town  of  Sheffield,  which  lay  beneath  them,  repeated  tjie  words, 
**  Here,  then,  we  part." 

**  Not  till  you  nave  had  the  poor  Jew^s  thanks,"  said  Isaac ;  "  for  I  pre- 
sume not  to  ask  you  to  go  with  me  to  my  kinsman  Zareth's,  who  might  aid 
me  with  some  means  of  repaying  your  good  offices." 

"I  have  already  said."  answered  the  Pilgrim,  '*thlt  I  desire  no  recom- 
pense. If,  among  the  nuge  list  of  thy  debtors,  thou  wilt,  for  my  sake, 
spare  the  gyves  and  the  dungeon  to  some  unhappy  Christian  who  stands  in 
thy  danger,  I  shall  hold  this  morning's  service  to  thee  well  bestowed." 

"  Stay,  stay,"  said  the  Jew,  laying  hold  of  his  garment ;  "  something 
would  1  do  more  than  this,  something  for  thyself.  —  God  knows  the  Jew  is 
DOor — yes,  Isaac  b  the  beggar  of  his  tribe — but  forgive  me  should  I  fEueee 
what  thou  most  iackest  at  this  moment" 

**  If  thou  wert  to  guess  truly,"  said  the  Palmer,  "  it  is  what  thou  canst 
not  supply,  wert  thou  as  wealthy  as  thou  sayest  thou  art  poor." 

"  As  1  say  ?"  echoed  the  Jew ;  "  0 1  believe  it,  I  say  but  the  truth ;  I  am 
a  blundered,  indebted,  distressed  man.     Hard  hands  have  wn>Dg  from 
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m  T  goods,  my  money,  my  ships,  and  all  that  I  possessed  —Tet  I  can  teU  thea 
what  thou  lackost,  and,  it  may  be,  supply  it  too.  Thy  wish  oven  now  is  for 
a  horse  and  armour." 

The  Palmer  started,  and  turned  suddenly  towards  the  Jew: — *'Whai 
ftend  prompted  that  guess  ?"  said  he,  hastily. 

*'  No  matter,"  said  the  Jew,  smiling,  "  so  that  it  be  a  true  one — and,  as  ) 
ean  guess  thy  want,  so  I  can  supply  it.'' 

'*  But  consider,"  said  the  Palmer,  "  my  character,  my  dress,  my  vow." 

'*  I  know  you  Christians,"  replied  the  Jew,  "  and  that  the  noblest  of  you 
will  take  the  staff  and  sandal  in  superstitious  penance,  and  walk  afoct  to 
visit  the  graves  of  dead  men." 

"  Blaspheme  not,  Jew,"  said  the  Pilgrim,  sternly. 

'*  Forgive  me,"  said  the  Jew ;  **  I  spoke  rashly.  But  there  dropt  words 
from  you  lust  night  and  this  morning,  that,  like  sparks  from  flint,  showed 
the  metal  within ;  and  in  the  bosom  of  that  Palmer's  gown,  is  hidden  a 
knight's  chain  aud  spurs  of  gold.  They  glanced  as  yon  stooped  over  my 
bed  in  the  momins." 

The  Pil^m  could  not  forbear  smiling.  ''  Were  thy  garments  searched 
by  as  curious  an  eye,  Isaac,"  said  he,  *'what  discoveries  might  not  be 
made  ?" 

**  No  more  of  that,"  said  the  Jew,  changing  colour ;  and  drawing  forth 
his  writing  materials  in  haste,  as  if  to  stop  the  conversation,  he  began  to 
write  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  which  he  supported  on  the  top  of  his  yellow 
cap,  without  dismounting  from  his  mule,  when  he  had  finished,  he  deli- 
vered the  scroll,  which  was  in  the  Hebrew  character,  to  the  Pilgrim,  saying, 
"  In  the  town  of  Leicester  all  men  know  the  rich  Jew,  Kiijath  Jairam  of 
Lombardy ;  give  him  this  scroll — he  halii  on  sale  six  Milan  harnesses,  the 
worst  would  suit  a  crowned  head — ^ten  goodly  steeds,  the  worst  might  mount 
a  king,  were  he  to  do  battle  for  his  throne.  Of  these  he  will  give  thee  thy 
choice,  with  every  thing  else  that  can  furnish  thee  forth  for  the  tournament: 
when  it  is  over,  thou  wilt  return  them  safely  —  unless  thou  shouldst  have 
wherewith  to  pay  their  value  to  the  owner." 

**  But,  Isaac,''  said  the  Pilgrim,  smiling,  "  dost  thou  know  that  in  these 
sports,  the  arms  and  steed  of  the  knight  who  is  unhorsed  are  forfeit  to  his 
victor  f  Now  I  may  be  unfortunate,  and  so  lose  what  I  cannot  replace  oi 
repay." 

The  Jew  looked  somewhat  astounded  at  this  possibility ;  but  collecting 
nis  courage,  he  replied  hastily,  '*  No— no— >no— It  is  impossible — I  will  not 
think  so.  The  blessing  of  our  Father  will  be  upon  thee.  Thy  lance  will 
be  powerful  as  the  rod  of  Moses." 

So  say  ins,  he  was  turning  his  male's  head  away,  when  the  Palmer,  in  hi 
turn,  took  hold  of  his  gaberdine.    "Nay,  but  Isaac,  thou  knowest  not  all 
the  risk.    The  steed  may  be  slain,  the  armour  injured  —  for  I  will  spare 
neither  horse  nor  man.    Besides,  those  of  thy  tribe  give  nothing  for  no- 
thing; something  there  must  be  paid  for  their  use." 

The  Jew  twisted  himself  in  the  saddle,  like  a  man  in  a  fit  of  the  ooli  3 ; 
but  his  better  feelings  predominated  over  those  which  were  most  familiar  to 
him.  **  I  care  not,'  he  said,  "  I  care  not — let  me  go.  If  there  is  damnge, 
h  will  cost  vott  nothing-— if  there  is  usage  money,  iCirjath  Jairam  will  for- 
give it  for  the  sake  of  his  kinsman  Isaac.  Fare  thee  well  !-^Yet  hark  thee, 
ffood  youth,"  said  he,  turning  about,  "  thrust  thyself  not  too  forward  into 
this  vain  hurly-burly  —  I  speak  not  for  endangering  the  stee<*  and  coat  of 
armour,  but  for  the  sake  of  thine  own  life  and  limbs." 

'*  (iramercy  for  thy  caution,"  said  the  Palmer,  again  smiling ;  "  I  will  ait 
khv  courtesy  frankly,  and  it  will  go  hard  with  me  but  I  will  reouite  it." 

They  parted  and  took  different  roads  for  the  town  of  Sheffield. 
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C^a]iiti  i^t  sintnl^. 


Kniffhtii,  with  B  lonir  retinae  of  Ihetr  aqairas, 

la  iraady  livwriea  mareb,  and  qunint  attirea; 

One  lared  the  helm,  another  held  the  laiioe, 

A  third  the  ahiiunK  bockler  did  adranoe. 

The  oouner  paw'd  the  gnmnd  with  restleaa  feet, 

And  snortinir  fiiaiu'd  and  obamp'd  the  fuldmi  hiL 

The  aniitha  and  arraourern  on  palfrejra  ride, 

Fdea  in  their  handa,  and  ham  men  ut  their  aide ; 

And  uaila  for  lotMcn'd  apeara.  and  ihonga  for  ahielda  ptoffid*. 

The  jcomen  guard  the  streeta  in  aeendy  baada ; 

And  dowM  oome  crowdiug  un,  wtth  cudgeb  in  their  haada. 

pALAMOir  AMD  ArCITB. 

1  at  condition  of  the  English  nation  was  at  this  time  sufficiently  miset 
able.  King  Richard  was  absent  a  prisoner,  and  in  the  ])owor  of  the  perfid- 
ious and  cruel  Duke  of  Austria.  Even  the  very  place  of  his  captivity  was 
uncertain,  and  his  fate  but  very  imperfectly  known  to  the  generality  of  his 
subjects,  who  were,  in  the  meantime,  a  prey  to  every  species  of  subaltern 
oppression. 

Frince  John,  in  league  with  Philip  of  France,  Cosur-de-Lion's  mortal 
enemy,  was  using  every  species  of  influence  with  the  Duke  of  Austria,  to 
prolong  the  captivity  of  his  brother  Richard,  to  whom  he  stood  indebted  for 
so  many  favours.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  strengthening  his  own  faction 
in  the  Icingdom,  of  which  he  proposed  to  dispute  the  succession,  in  case  of 
the  King's  death,  with  the  legitimate  heir,  Arthur  Duke  of  Brittany,  son 
of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  the  elder  brother  of  John.  This  usurpation,  it  is 
well  known,  he  afterwards  effected.  His  own  character  being  light,  profli- 
gate, and  perfidious,  John  easily  attached  to  his  person  and  faction^  not 
only  all  who  had  reason  to  dread  the  resentment  of  Richard  for  criminal 
proceedings  during  his  absence,  but  also  the  numerous  class  of  "  lawlesa 
resolutes,''  whom  the  crusades  had  turned  back  on  their  country,  accom* 
plished  in  the  vices  of  the  East,  impoverished  in  substance,  and  hardened 
in  character,  and  who  placed  their  hopes  of  harvest  in  civil  commotion. 

To  these  causes  of  public  distress  and  apprehension,  must  be  added,  the 
multitude  of  outlaws,  who,  driven  to  despair  by  the  oppression  of  the  feudal 
nobility,  and  the  severe  exercise  of  the  forest  laws,  banded  together  in  large 
gangs,  and,  keeping  possession  of  the  forests  and  the  wastes,  set  at  defiance 
the  justice  and  magistracy  of  the  country.  The  nobles'  themselves,  each 
fortified  within  his  own  castle,  and  playing  the  petty  sovereign  over  his  own 
dominions,  were  the  leaders  of  bands  scarce  lees  lawless  and  oppressive  than 
those  of  the  avowed  depredators.  To  maintain  these  retainers,  and  to  sup* 
port  the  extravagance  and  magnificence  which  their  pride  induced  them  to 
affect,  the  nobility  borrowed  sums  of  money  from  the  Jews  at  the  most  usu- 
rious interest,  wnich  gnawed  into  their  estates  like  consuming  cankers, 
scarce  to  be  cured,  unless  when  circumstances  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
getting  free,  by  exercising  upon  their  creditors  some  act  of  unprincipled 
violence. 

Under  the  various  burdens  imposed  by  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs.  Uie 
people  of  England  suffered  deeply ibr  the  present,. and  had  yet  more  dreadful 
cause  to  fear  for  the  future.  To  augment  their  misery,  a  contagious  dis- 
order of  a  dangerous  nature  spread  through  the  land  ;  iukI,  rendered  more 
virulent  by  the  uncleanness,  the  indifferent  food,  and  the  wretched  lodging 
if  the  lower  classes,  swept  off  manv  whose  fate  the  survivors  were  temptea 
to  onvy,  as  exempting  them  from  the  evils  which  were  to  come. 

Yet  amid  these  accumulated  distresses,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the 
vulgar  as  well  as  the  noble,  in  the  event  of  a  tournament,  which  was  the 
grnhd  spectacle  of  that  age,  felt  as  much  interested  as  the  half-starved  oitiie* 
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sf  Madrid,  vtho  has  not  a  real  left  to  buy  provisions  for  his  family,  feels  ir 
the  issue  of  a  bull-fight  Neither  duty  nor  infirmity  could  keep  youth  or  agt 
from  such  exhibitions.  The  Passage  of  Arms,  as  it  was  called,  which  was 
to  take  place  at  Ashby,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  as  champions  of  the  first 
renown  were  to  take  the  field  in  the  presence  of  Prince  Jonn  himself,  who 
was  expected  to  grace  the  lists,  had  attracted  universal  attention,  and  an 
immense  confluence  of  persons  of  all  ranks  hastened  upon  the  appointed 
morning  to  the  place  of  combat. 

The  scene  was  singularly  romantic.  On  the  verge  of  a  wood,  which 
approached  to  within  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Ashby,  was  an  extensive  meadow, 
ot  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  green  turf,  surrounded  on  one  side  by  the 
forest,  and  fringed  on  the  other  by  straggling  oak-trees,  some  of  which  had 
g;rown  to  an  immense  size.  The  ground,  as  if  fashioped  on  purpose  for  the 
martial  display  which  was  intended,  sloped  gradually  down  on  all  sides  to  a 
level  bottom,  which  was  enclosed  for  the  lists  with  strong  palisades,  forming 
a  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  half  as  broad.  The  form 
of  the  enclosure  was  an  oblong  square,  save  that  the  comers  were  consider- 
ably rounded  off,  in  order  to  am)rd  more  convenience  to  the  spectators. 
The  openings  for  the  entry  of  the  combatants  were  at  the  nortnern  and 
soathem  extremitiea  of  the  lists,  accessible  by  strong  wooden  gates,  each 
wide  enough  to  admit  two  horsemen  riding  abreast.  At  each  of  these  portals 
were  stationed  two  heralds,  attended  by  six  trumpets,  as  many  pursuivants, 
and  a  strong  body  of  men-at-arms  for  maintaining  order,  and  ascertaining 
the  quality  of  the  knights  who  proposed  to  engage  in  this  martial  game. 

On  a  platform  beyond  the  southern  entrance,  formed  by  a  natural  eleva* 
tion  of  the  ground,  were  pitched  five  magnificent  pavilions,  adorned  with 
pennons  of  russet  and  black,  the  chosen  colours  of  the  five  knights  chal- 
lengers. The  cords  of  the  tents  were  of  the  same  colour.  Before  each 
pavilion  was  suspended  the  shield  of  the  knight  by  whom  it  was  occupied, 
and  beside  it  stood  his  squire,  quaintly  disguised  as  a  salvage  or  silvan  man, 
or  in  some  other  fantastic  dress,  according  to  the  taste  of  his  master,  and 
the  character  he  was  pleased  to  assume  during  the  game.*    The  central 

Kvilion,  as  the  place  of  honour,  had  been  assigned  to  Brian  de  Bois-Guil- 
rt,  whose  renown  in  all  games  of  chivalry,  no  less  than  his  connection 
with  the  knights  who  had  undertaken  this  Passage  of  Arms,  had  occasioned 
him  to  be  eagerly  received  into  the  company  of  the  challengers,  and  ev^ 
adopted  as  their  chief  and  leader,  though  he  had  so  recently  joined  them. 
On  one  side  of  his  tent  were  pitched  those  of  Reginald  Frontrde-Boeuf  and 
Richard  de  Malvoisin,  and  on  the  other  was  the  pavilion  of  Hugh  de  Grant- 
mesnil,  a  noble  baron  in  the  vicinity,  whose  ancestor  had  been  Lord  High 
Steward  of  England  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  and  his  son  William  Rufus. 
Ralph  de  Vipont,  a  knight  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  some  ancient 
possessions  at  a  place  called  Heather,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouche,  occupied 
the  fifth  pavilion.  From  the  entrance  into  the  lists,  a  gentle  sloping  passage, 
ten  yards  in  breadth,  led  up  to  the  platform  on  which  the  tents  were  pitched. 
It  was  strongly  secured  by  a  palisside  on  each  side,  as  was  the  esplanade  in 
front  of  the  pavilions,  and  the  whole  was  guarded  by  men-at-arms. 

The  northern  access  to  the  lists  terminated  in  a  similar  entrance  of  thirty 
feet  in  breadth,  at  the  extremity  of  which  was  a  large  enclosed  space  for 
such  knights  as  might  be  disposed  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  challengers, 
behind  which  were  placed  tents  containing  refreshments  of  every  kind  for 
their  accommodation,  with  armourers,  farriers,  and  other  attendants,  in 
readiness  to  give  their  services  wherever  they  might  be  necessary. 

The  exterior  of  the  lists  was  in  part  occupied  by  temporary  galleries, 
spread  with  tapestry  and  carpets,  and  accommodated  wHh  cushions  for  the 
convenience  of  those  ladies  and  nobles  who  were  expected  to  attend  the 

*  Th  t  sort  of  nuuquenul*  ia  supputMd  to  have  occwioMd  the  intrMlurtioii  uf  aapimten  ii  '.o  the  acvaot 
tfhw.ldiy. 

2i 
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courn\meni.  A  narrow  space,  botwixt  these  galleries  and  the  listA,  gavt 
accommodation  for  yeomanry  and  spectators  of  a  better  degree  than  the 
mere  Tulgar,  and  might  be  compared  to  the  pit  of  a  theatre.  The  promis' 
cuouH  multitude  arranged  themselves  upon  large  banks  of  turf  pr  'pareil  fur 
the  purpose,  which,  aided  by  the  natural  elevation  of  the  groun  ),  enabled 
them  to  overlook  the  galleries,  and  obtain  a  fair  view  into  the  lists.  Besides 
tlio  accommodation  which  these  stations  afforded,  many  hundreds  had 
perched  themselves  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  which  sarrounded  the 
meadow ;  and  even  the  steeple  of  a  country  church,  at  some  diitance,  was 
crowded  with  spectators. 

It  onl^  remains  to  notice  respecting  the  general  arrangement,  that  one 
gallery  in  the  very  centre  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  lists,  and  consequently 
exactly  opposite  to  the  spot  where  the  shock  of  the  combat  was  to  take  place, 
was  raised  higher  than  the  others,  more  richly  decorated,  and  graced  by  a 
sort  of  throne  and  canopy,  on  which  the  royal  arms  were  emblazoned. 
Squires,  pages,  and  yeomen  in  rich  liveries,  waited  around  this  place  of 
honour,  which  was  designed  for  Prince  John  and  his  attendants.  Opposite 
to  this  royal  gallery  was  another,  elevated  to  the  same  height,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  lists ;  and  more  gaily,  if  less  sumptuously  decorated,  than  that 
destined  for  the  Prince  himself.  A  train  of  pages  and  of  young  maidens, 
the  most  beautiful  who  could  be  selected,  gaily  dressed  in  fancy  habits  of 
green  and  pink,  surrounded  a  throne  decorated  in  the  same  colours.  Among 
pennons  and  flags  bearing  wounded  hearts,  burning  hearts,  bleeding  hearts, 
Dows  and  quivers,  and  all  the  commonplace  emblems  of  the  triumphs  of 
Cupid,  a  blasoned  inscription  informed  the  spectators,  that  this  seat  of 
honour  was  designed  for  La  Royne  de  la  Beaulie  d  du  Amours.  But  who 
was  to  represent  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of  Love  on  the  present  occasion 
no  one  was  prepared  to  guess. 

Meanwhile,  spectators  of  every  description  thronged  forward  to  occupy 
their  respective  stations,  and  not  without  many  quarrels  concerning  those 
which  they  were  entitled  to  hold.  Some  of  these  were  settled  by  the  men- 
at-arms  with  brief  ceremony ;  the  shafts  of  their  battle-axes,  and  pummelp 
of  their  swords,  being  readily  employed  as  arguments  to  convince  the  mon 
refractory.  Othero,  which  involved  the  rival  claims  of  more  elevated  persons, 
were  determined  by  the  heralds,  or  by  the  two  marshals  of  the  field,  William 
de  Wyvil,  and  Stephen  de  Martival,  who,  armed  at  all  points,  rode  up  and 
nown  the  lists  to  enforce  and  preserve  good  order  among  the  spectators. 

Gradually  the  galleries  became  filled  with  knights  and  nobles,  in  their 
robes  of  peace,  whose  long  and  rich  tinted  mantles  were  contrasted  with  the 
gayer  and  more  splendid  habits  of  the  ladies,  who,  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  even  tbe  men  themselves,  thronged  to  witness  a  spoi^  which  one  would 
have  thought  too  bloody  and  dangerous  to  afford  their  sex  much  pleasure. 
The  lower  and  interior  space  was  soon  filled  by  substantial  yeomen  and 
burghers,  *ind  such  of  the  lesser  gentry,  as,  from  modesty,  poverty,  or 
dubious  tide,  durst  not  assume  any  higher  place.  It  was  of  course  amongst 
these  thit  the  most  frequent  disputes  tor  precedence  occurred. 

*'  Dog  of  an  unbeliever,"  said  an  old  man,  whose  threadbare  tunic  bore 
witnesi  to  his  poverty,  as  his  sword,  and  dagger,  and  golden  chain,  inti- 
mated his  pretensions  to  rank,  —  ''whelp  of  a  she-wolf!  darest  thou  press 
upon  a  Christian,  and  a  Norman  gentleman  of  the  blood  of  MontdidierT' 

This  rough  expostulation  was  addressed  to  no  other  than  our  acquainlr* 
ance  Isaac,  who,  richly  and  even  magnificently  dressed  in  a  gaberdine  oma> 
mented  with  lace  and  lined  with  fur,  was  endeavouring  to  make  place  in 
tbe  foremost  row  beneath  the  gallery  for  his  daughter,  the  beautiful  Re> 
becca,  who  had  joined  him  at  Ashby,  and  who  was  now  hanging  on  her 
fitther's  arm,  not  a  little  terrified  by  the  popular  displeasure  which  se<\med' 
generally  excited  by  her  father's  presumption.  But  Isaac,  though  we  have 
seen  him  sufficiently  timid  on  other  occasions,  knew  well  that  at  present  he 
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had.  Boihing  to  fni-*.  It  war  not  in  places  of  general  veeort,  dr  where  their 
equals  were  assembled,  that  any  avaricious  or  maleyolent  noble  durst  offer 
him  injury.  At  such  meetings  the  Jews  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
general  law ;  and  if  that  proved  a  weak  assurance,  it  usually  happened  that 
there  were  among  the  persons  assembled  some  barons,  who,  for  their  own 
interested  motives,  were  ready  to  act  as  their  protectors.  On  the  present 
occasion,  Isaac  felt  more  than  usually  confident,  beinff  aware  that  Prince 
John  was  even  then  in  the  very  act  of  negotiating  a  large  loan  from  the 
Jews  of  York,  to  be  secured  upon  certain  lewels  and  lands.  Isaac's  own 
share  in  this  transaction  was  considerable,  and  he  well  knew  that  the 
Prince's  eager  desire  to  brin^  it  to  a  conclusion  would  ensure  him  his  pro- 
tection in'the  dilemma  in  which  he  stood. 

Imboldened  by  these  considerations,  the  Jew  pursued  his  point,  and  jostled 
the  Norman  Christian,  without  respect  either  to  his  descent,  (juality,  or  reli- 
gion. The  complaints  of  the  old  man,  however,  excited  the  indication  of 
the  bystanders.  One  of  these,  a  stout,  well-set  yeoman,  arrayed  in  Lincoln 
green,  having  twelve  arrows  stuck  in  his  belt,  with  a  baldric  and  badge  of 
silver,  and  a  bow  of  six  feet  length  in  his  hand,  tamed  short  round,  and 
while  his  countenance,  which  his  constant  exposure  to  weather  had  rendered 
brown  as  a  haielnut,  grew  darker  with  anger,  he  advised  the  Jew  to  remenn 
ber,  that  all  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  by  sucking  the  blood  of  his  misera- 
ble victims,  had  but  swelled  him  like  a  bloated  spider,  which  might  be 
overlooked  while  he  kept  in  a  comer,  but  would  be  crushed  if  it  ventured 
into  the  light  This  intimation,  delivered  in  Norman-£nglish  with  a  firm 
voice  and  a  stem  aspect,  made  the  Jew  shrink  back ;  and  he  would  have 
probably  withdrawn  nimself  altogether  from  a  vicinity  so  dangerous,  had 
not  the  attention  of  every  one  been  called  to  the  sudden  entrance  of  Prince 
John,  who  at  that  moment  entered  the  lists,  attended  by  a  numerous  and 

Sy  train,  consisting  partly  of  laymen,  partly  of  churchmen,  as  light  in 
eir  dress,  and  as  ^y  in  their  demeanour,  as  their  companions.  Among 
the  latter  was  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx,  in  the  most  gallant  trim  which  a  dig- 
nitary of  the  church  could  venture  to  exhibit.  Fur  and  gold  were  not 
•pared  in  his  garments,  and  the  points  of  his  boots,  out-herding  the  pre- 
posterous fashion  of  the  time,  turned  up  so  very  far,  as  to  be  attached,  not 
to  his  knees  merely,  but  to  his  very  girdle,  and  effectually  prevented  him 
from  putting  his  foot  into  the  stirrup.  This,  however,  was  a  slight  incon- 
venience to  the  nllant  Abbot,  who,  perhaps,  even  rejoicing  in  uie  oppor- 
tunity to  display  his  accomplished  horsemanship  before  so  many  spectators, 
especially  or  the  fair  sex,  dispensed  with  these  supporte  to  a  timid  rider. 
The  rest  of  Prince  John's  retinue  consisted  of  the  favourite  leaders  of  his 
mercenary  troops,  some  marauding  barons  and  profligptte  attendanto  upon 
the  court,  with  several  Knighte  Templars  and  Knighte  of  St  John. 

It  may  be  here  remarked^  that  the  knights  of  tneae  two  orders  were  ac- 
counted hostile  to  King  Richard,  having  adopted  the  side  of  Philip  of 
France  in  the  Ions  train  of  disputes  which  took  place  in  Palestine  betwixt 
Uiat  monarch  and  the  lion-hearted  King  of  England.  It  was  the  well- 
known  consequence  of  this  discord  that  Richard's  repeated  victories  had 
been  rendered  fruitless,  his  romantic  attempto  to  besiege  Jerasalem  disap* 
pointed,  and  the  fruit  of  all  the  glory  which  he  had  ac()uired  had  dwindled 
int'  an  uncertain  truce  with  the  Sultan  Saladin.  \^ith  the  same  policy 
which  had  dictated  the  conduct  of  their  brethren  in  the  Holv  Land,  the 
Templars  and  Hospitallers  in  England  and  Normandy  attachea  themselves 
to  the  faction  of  Prince  John,  having  little  reason  to  desire  the  return  of 
Richard  to  England,  or  the  succession  of  Arthur,  his  lesitiroate  heir.  For 
She  opposite  reason.  Prince  John  hated  and  contemned  the  few  Saxon  farni* 
des  of  consequence  which  subsisted  in  England,  and  omitted  no  opportunity 
of  mortifying  and  affronting  them;  being  conscious  that  his  person  and 
pretensions  were  disliked  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the  gieator  part  of  the 
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English  oommDDS,  who  feared  farther  innoTatioii  upon  their  rights  and 
Ubertiesr  from  a  sovereign  of  John's  licentious  and  tyrannical  disposition. 

Attended  bj  this  gallant  equipage,  himself  well  mounted  and  splendidly 
dressed  in  crimson  and  in  gold,  bearing  upon  his  hand  a  falcon,  and  having 
his  head  covered  bv  a  rich  fur  bonnet,  adorned  with  a  circle  of  prcoMiis 
stones,  from  which  his  long  curled  hair  escaped  and  overspread  his  shoul- 
ders, Prince  John,  upon  a  grey  and  high-mettled  palfrey,  caracoled  within 
the  lists  at  the  head  of  his  jovial  party,  laughine  loud  with  his  tniin,  and 
eyeine  with  all  the  boldness  of  royal  oriticiBm  Uie  beauties  who  adorned 
the  lofty  galleries. 

Those  who  remarked  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  Prinoe  a  dissolute  aada- 
city,  mingled  with  extreme  haughtiness  and  indifference  to  the  feeling^s  of 
others,  could  not  yet  deny  to  his  countenance  that  sort  of  comeliness  which 
belongs  to  sn  open  set  of  features,  well  formed  bv  nature,  modelled  by  art 
to  the  usual  rules  of  courtesy,  yet  so  far  frank  and  honest,  that  they  seemed 
as  if  they  disclaimed  to  conceal  the  natural  workings  of  the  souL  Such 
an  expression  is  often  mistaken  for  manly  frankness,  when  in  truth  it  arises 
from  the  reckless  indifference  of  a  libertine  disposition,  conscious  of  supe- 
riority of  birth,  of  wealth,  or  of  some  other  adventitious  advantage,  totally 
unconnected  with  personal  merit.  To  those  who  did  not  think  so  deeply, 
and  they  were  the  greater  number  by  a  hundred  to  one,  the  splendour  of 
Prinoe  John's  rhetio^  (i.  e.  fur  tippet,^  the  richness  of  his  cloak,  lined  with 
the  most  costly  sables,  his  maroquin  uoots  and  golden  spurs,  together  with 
the  grace  with  which  he  managed  his  palfrey,  were  sufficient  to  merit 
clamorous  apphiuse. 

In  his  joyoufi  caracole  round  the  lists,  the  attention  of  the  Prinoe  was 
oalled  by  the  commotion,  not  yet  subsided,  which  had  attended  the  ambi- 
tious movement  of  Isaac  towards  the  higher  places  of  the  assembly.  The 
quick  eye  of  Prince  John  instantly  recognized  the  Jew,  but  was  much  more 
agreeably  attracted  by  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Zion,  who,  teirified  by  the 
tumult,  clung  dose  to  the  arm  of  her  aged  father. 

The  figure  of  Rebecca  might  indeed  have  compared  with  the  proudest 
beauties  of  England,  even  though  it  had  been  juoged  by  as  shrewd  a  con- 
noisseur as  Prince  John.  Her  form  was  exquisitely  symmetrical,  and  was 
shown  to  advantage  by  a  sort  of  Eastern  dress,  which  she  wore  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  females  of  her  nation.  Her  turban  of  yellow  silE 
soited  well  with  the  darkness  of  her  complexion.  The  brilliancy  of  her 
eyes,  the  superb  arch  of  her  eyebrows,  her  well-formed  aquiline  nose,  her 
teeth  as  white  as  pearl,  and  the  profusion  of  her  sable  tresses  which,  each 
arranged  in  its  own  little  spiral  of  twisted  curls,  fell  down  upon  as  much 
of  a  lovely  neck  and  bosom  as  a  simarre  of  the  richest  Persian  silk,  exhi- 
biting flowers  in  their  natural  colours  embossed  upon  a  purple  ground,  j>er- 
mitt^  to  be  visible — all  these  constituted  a  combination  of  loveliness,  which 
yielded  not  to  the  most  beautiful  of  the  maidens  who  surrounded  her.  U 
IS  true  that  of  the  golden  and  pearl-studded  clasps,  which  closed  her  vMt 
from  the  throat  to  the  waist,  the  three  uppermost  were  left  unfastened,  oa 
account  of  the  heat,  which  something  enlarged  the  prospect  to  which  we 
allude.  A  diamond  necklace,  with  pendants  of  inestimable  value,  were  by 
this  moans  also  made  more  conspicuous.  The  feather  of  an  ostrich,  fastened 
in  her  turban  by  an  agriffe  set  with  brilliants,  was  another  distinction  of  the 
beautiful  Jewess,  sco&d  and  sneered  at  by  the  proud  dames  who  sat  abov6 
her,  but  secretly  envied  by  those  who  affected  to  deride  them. 

"  By  the  bald  scalp  of  Abraham,"  said  Prince  John,  "  yonder  Jewess  must 
be  the  very  model  or  that  perfection,  whose  charms  drove  frantic  the  wisest 
king  that  ever  lived  1  What  say  est  thou.  Prior  Aymer? — By  the  Temple  of 
that  wise  king,  which  our  wiser  brother  Richard  proved  unable  to  recover, 
she  is  the  very  Bride  of  the  Canticles  1" 

*'  The  Rose  of  Sharon  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,''— answered  the  Prion 
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in  m  sort  of  snaffling  tone ;  "  but  jour  Graee  must  remember  she  is  still  but 
m  Jewess." 

"  Ay  1"  added  Prince  John,  without  heeding  him,  "  and  there  is  my  Mam 
mon  of  unrighteousness  too — the  Marquis  of  Marks,  the  Baron  of  Byzants 
eoDtesting  fur  place  with  penniless  dogs,  whose  threadbare  cloaks  have  not 
a  single  cross  in  their  pouches  to  keep  the  deyil  from  dancins  there.  Bv 
the  body  of  St.  Mark,  my  prince  of  supplies,  with  his  lovely  Jewess,  shall 
have  a  place  in  the  gallery  I— What  is  she,  Isaac  ?  thy  wife  or  thy  daughter, 
that  Eastern  houri  that  thou  lockest  under  thy  arm  as  thou  wouldst  thy 
treasure-casket  7" 

**  My  daughter  Rebecca,  so  please  your  Grace,"  answered  Isaac,  with  • 
low  congee,  nothine  embarrassed  by  the  Prince's  salutation,  in  which,  how* 
erer,  there  was  at  least  as  much  mockery  as  courtesy. 

"  The  wiser  man  thou,"  said  John,  with  a  peal  of  laughter,  in  which  his 
gay  followers  obsequiously  joined.     "  But,  daughter  or  wife,  she  should  be 

E referred  according  to  her  beauty  and  thy  merits.^Who  sits  above  there  ?" 
e  continued,  bending  his  eye  on  the  gallery.  *'  Saxon  churls,  lolling  at 
their  lasy  length  !~*out  upon  them  I — let  them  sit  close,  and  make  room  for  , 
my  prince  of  usurers  and  his  lovely  daughter.  I'll  make  the  hinds  know 
tliey  must  share  the  high  places  of  the  synagogue  with  those  whom  the  synar 
gogue  properly  belongs  to." 

Those  who  occupied  the  gallery  to  whom  this  injurious  and  unpolite 

rch  was  addressed,  were  the  family  of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  with  that  of  his 
^  and  kinsman,  Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh,  a  personage,  who,  on  account 
of  his  descent  from  the  last  Saxon  monarchs  of  England,  was  held  in  the 
highest  respect  by  all  the  Saxon  natives  of  the  north  of  England.  But  with 
the  blood  of  this  ancient  royal  race,  many  of  their  infirmities  had  descended 
to  Athelstane.  He  was  comely  in  countenance,  bulky  and  strong  in  person, 
and  in  the  flower  of  his  age — yet  inanimate  in  expression,  dull-eyed,  heavy- 
browed,  inactive  and  sluggish  in  all  his  motions,  and  so  slow  in  resolution, 
that  ihe  soubriquet  of  one  of  his  ancestors  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he 
was  very  generally  called  Athelstane  the  Unready.  His  friends,  and  he  had 
many,  who,  as  well  as  Cedric,  were  passionately  attached  to  him,  contended 
that  Uiis  sluggish  temper  arose  not  from  want  of  courage,  but  from  mere 
want  of  decision ;  others  alleged  that  this  hereditary  vice  of  drunkenness 
had  obscured  his  faculties,  never  of  a  very  acute  order,  and  that  the  passive 
oouraee  and  meek  good-nature  which  remained  behind,  was  merely  the  dregs 
of  a  coaracter  that  might  have  been  deserving  of  praise,  but  of  which  all 
the  valuable  parts  had  flown  off  in  the  progress  of  a  long  course  of  brutal 
debauchery. 

It  was  to  this  person,  such  as  we  have  described  him,  that  the  Prince 
addressed  his  imperious  command  to  make  place  for  Isaac  and  Rebecca. 
Athelstiine,  utterly  confounded  at  an  order  which  the  manners  and  feelings 
of  the  times  rendered  so  injuriously  insulting,  unwilling  to  obey,  yet  unde- 
termined how  to  resist,  opposed  only  the  vis  inertice  to  the  will  of  John  ;  and, 
without  stirring,  or  making  any  motion  whatever  of  obedience,  opened  his 
large  grey  eyes,  and  stared  at  the  Prince  with  an  astonishment  which  had 
in  it  something  extremely  ludicrous.  But  the  impatient  John  regarded  it 
in  DO  such  light. 

**  The  Saxon  porker,"  he  said,  "  is  either  asleep  or  minds  me  not — Prick 
him  with  your  lance,  De  Bracy,"  speaking  to  a  knight  who  rode  near  him, 
the  leader  of  a  band  of  Free  Companions,  or  Condottieri ;  that  is,  of  merce- 
naries belonging  to  no  particular  nation,  but  attached  for  the  time  to  any 
orince  by  whom  they  are  paid.  There  was  a  murmur  even  among  the 
attendants  of  Prince  John  ;  but  De  Bracy,  whose  profession  freed  him  from 
ill  scruples,  extended  his  long  lance  over  the  space  which  separated  the 
gallci-v  from  the  lists,  and  would  have  executed  the  commands  or  tlie  Prinoa 
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belbitt  Athelstane  the  Unready  had  reooTered  presence  of  mind  Miffciflnl 
even  to  draw  back  his  person  m>m  the  weapon,  had  not  Ccdric,  as  prompl 
a^  his  companion  was  tardj,  unsheathed,  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  the 
short  swora  which  he  wore,  and  at  a  single  blow  severed  the  point  of  the 
lance  from  the  handle.  The  blood  rushefl  into  the  countenance  of  Prinoe 
John.  He  swore  one  of  his  deepest  oaths,  and  was  about  to  utter  some 
threat  corresponding  in  yiolence,  when  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose, 
partly  hy  his  own  attendants,  who  gathered  around  him  conjuring  him  to 
be  patient,  partly  by  a  general  exclamation  of  the  crowd,  uttered  in  loud 
applause  of  the  spirited  conduct  of  Cedric.  The  Prince  rolled  his  eyes  in 
Inaignation,  as  if  to  collect  some  safe  and  easy  victim ;  and  chancing  to  cn< 
oounter  the  firm  glance  of  the  same  archer  whom  we  have  already  noticed, 
and  who  seemed  to  persist  in  his  gesture  of  applause,  in  spite  of  the  frown* 
ing  aspect  which  the  Prince  bent  upon  him,  ne  demanded  his  reason  for 
elamouring  thus. 

*'  I  always  add  my  hollo,"  said  the  yeoman,  "  when  I  see  a  good  shot,  or 
a  gallant  blow." 

"  Sayest  thou  ?"  answered  the  Prince ;  '*  then  thou  canst  hit  the  white 
thyself,  rU  warrant." 

*' A  woodsman's  mark,  and  at  woodsman's  distance,  I  can  hit,"  answered 
the  yeoman. 

'*  And  Wat  Tyrrel's  mark,  at  a  Irandred  yards,"  said  a  voice  from  behind, 
but  by  whom  uttered  could  not  be  discerned. 

This  allusion  to  the  fate  of  William  Rufbs,  his  relative,  at  once  incensed 
and  alarmed  Prince  John.  He  satisfied  himself,  however,  with  command- 
ing the  men-at-arms,  who  surrounded  the  lists,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  bra^ 
gart,  pointing  to  the  yeoman. 

**  By  St  Griziel,"  he  added,  "  we  will  try  his  own  skill,  who  is  so  ready 
to  give  his  voice  to  the  feats  of  others  I" 

'*  I  shall  not  fly  the  trial,"  said  the  yeoman,  with  the  oomposnre  which 
marked  his  whole  deportment 

"  Meanwhile,  stand  up,  ye  Saxon  churls,"  said  the  fiery  Prince ;  *'  for, 
by  the  light  of  Heaven,  since  I  have  said  it,  the  Jew  shall  have  his  seal 
amongst  ye  I" 

"  By  no  means,  an  it  please  your  Grace  1  —  it  is  not  fit  for  such  as  we  to 
sit  with  the  rulers  of  the  land,''  said  the  Jew ;  whose  ambition  for  prec^ 
dence,  though  it  had  led  him  to  dispute  place  with  the  extenuated  and  im» 
poverished  descendant  of  the  line  of  Montdtdier,  by  no  means  stimulated 
nim  to  an  intrusion  upon  the  privileges  of  the  wealthy  Saxons. 

"  Up,  infidel  dog,  when  I  command  you,"  said  Pnnce  John,  "  or  I  will 
have  tciy  swarthy  hide  stript  off,  and  tanned  for  horse>fumiture." 

Thus  urged,  the  Jew  began  to  ascend  the  steep  and  narrow  steps  which 
led  up  to  the  gallery. 

*'  Let  me  see,"  said  the  Prince,  "  who  dare  stop  him,"  fixing  his  eys 
on  Cedric,  whose  attitude  intimated  his  intention  to  hurl  the  Jew  dovm 
headlong. 

The  catastrophe  was  preyented  by  the  clown  Wamba,  who,  springing 
betwixt  his  master  and  Isaac,  and  exclaiming,  in  answer  to  the  Trince't 
defiance,  "  Marry,  that  will  1 1"  opposed  to  the  beard  of  the  Jew  a  shield  of 
brawn,  which  he  plucked  from  beneath  his  cloak,  and  with  which,  doubt- 
less, he  had  furnished  himself,  lest  the  tournament  should  have  proved 
longer  than  his  appetite  could  endure  abstinence.  Finding  the  abomination 
of  his  tribe  opposed  to  his  very  nose,  while  the  Jester,  at  the  same  time, 
flourished  his  wooden  sword  above  his  head,  the  Jew  recoiled,  miBs«.Hi  hit 
footing,  and  rolled  down  the  steps, — an  excellent  jest  to  the  spectator?,  who 
set  up  a  loud  laughter,  in  whicn  Prince  John  and  his  attendants  hesrtily 
joined. 

'  Deal  me  the  prize,  cousin  Prince,"  said  Wamba;  "I  have  vauq^tsse) 
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«iy  foe  in  fitir  fight  with  sword  and  shield,"  be  added,  brandishing  th« 
brawn  in  one  hand  and  the  wooden  sword  in  the  other. 

*'Who,  and  what  art  thou,  noble  champion?"  said  Pripce  John,  stO' 
laughing. 

^A  fool  by  right  of  descent,"  answered  the  Jester;  "I  am  Wamba,  the 
son  of  Witless,  who  was  the  son  of  Weatherbndn,  who  was  the  son  of  an 
Alderman." 

''  Make  room  for  the  Jew  in  front  of  the  lower  ring,"  said  Prince  John, 
not  unwilline  perhaps  to  seise  an  apology  to  desist  from  his  original  poi«- 
poee ;  "  to  place  the  vanquished  beside  the  victor  were  false  heraldry." 

"  Knave  upon  fool  were  worse,"  answered  the  Jester,  "  and  Jew  upon 
bacon  worst  of  all." 

"  Gramercy  1  good  fellow,"  cried  Prince  John,  *' thou  pleasest  me— Here, 
Isaac,  lend  me  a  handful  of  bysants." 

As  the  Jew,  stunned  by  the  request,  afraid  to  refuse,  and  nnwilling  to 
comply,  fumbled  in  the  furred  bag  which  hung  by  his  girdle,  and  was  per- 
haps endeavouring  to  ascertain  how  few  coins  might  pass  for  a  handful,  the 
Pnnoe  stooped  from  his  jennet  and  settled  Isaac's  doubts  by  snatching  the 
pouch  itself  from  his  side ;  and  flinging  to  Wamba  a  couple  of  the  gold 

Sieces  which  it  contained,  he  pursued  his  career  round  the  hsts,  leaving  the 
ew  to  the  derision  of  those  around  him,  and  himself  receivinc  as  mueh 
applause  from  the  spectators  as  if  he  had  done  some  honest  and  honourable 
action. 
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At  this  the  chBll«i«iir  with  Serea  deiy 

Hb  trumpet  eottodii;  the  chellanged  makes  reply: 

With  clugoor  hnRs  the  field,  reeoonda  the  Vaaltad  skj. 

Tlieir  viaoni  duaed,  their  lanoaa  in  the  net. 

Or  aft  the  helmet  piiioted  or  tiie  craat, 

Thejr  vanish  from  the  barrier,  i>peed  the  nM«, 

And  spamnf  aee  decreaae  the  middle  apace. 

PiLAMOir  Ain  ABcm. 

In  the  midst  of  Prince  John's  cavalcade,  he  suddenli^  stopt,  and  appealine 
to  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx,  declared  the  principal  business  of  the  day  had 
been  forgotten. 

'*  By  my  halldom,"  said  he,  "  we  have  forgotten.  Sir  Prior,  to  name  the 
fair  Sovereign  of  Love  and  of  Beauty,  by  whose  white  hand  the  palm  is  to 
be  distributed.  For  my  part,  I  am  liberal  in  my  ideas,  and  I  care  not  if  I 
give  my  vote  for  the  blaek-eyed  Rebecca." 

"Holy  Virgin,"  answered  the  Prior,  turning  up  his  eyes  in  horror,  **a 
Jewess  I — We  should  deserve  to  be  stoned  out  of  the  lists;  and  I  am  not 
yet  old  enough  to  be  a  martyr.  Besides,  I  swear  by  my  patron  saint,  that 
•he  is  far  interior  to  the  loveh^  Saxon,  Rowena." 

**  Saxon  or  Jew,"  answered  the  Prince,  "  Saxon  or  Jew,  dog  or  hog,  what 
matters  it?    I  say,  name  Rebecca,  were  it  only  to  mortify  the  Saxon  churls." 

A  murmur  arose  even  among  his  own  immediate  attendants. 

"  This  passes  a  jest,  my  lord,"  said  De  Bracy ;  "  no  knight  here  will  lav 
Ance  in  rest  if  such  an  insult  is  attempted." 

"  It  is  the  mere  wantojiness  of  insult,"  said  one  of  the  oldest  and  mos* 
important  of  Prince  John's  followers,  Waldemar  Fitzurse,  "  and  if  your 
9race  attempts  it,  cannot  but  prove  ruinous  to  your  projects." 

'*  I  entertained  vou,  sir,"  said  John,  reining  up  nis  palfrey  haughtilT. 
*'  fur  my  follower,  but  not  for  my  counsellor." 
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**  lliOBe  who  follow  }our  Grace  in  the  paths  which  you  tread/'  said  Wal* 
dcmar,  hut  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  **  acquire  the  right  of  counsellors ;  for 
jour  interest  and  safety  are  not  more  deeply  engaged  than  their  own." 

From  the  tone  in  which  this  was  spoken,  John  saw  the  necessity  of  ac- 
quiescence. **  I  did  hut  iest,"  he  said ;  *'  and  you  turn  upon  me  like  so 
many  adders!  Name  whom  you  will,  in  the  fiend's  name,  and  please 
yourselves." 

''Nay,  nay,"  said  De  Bracy,  "let  the  fair  sovereign's  throne  remaip 
anoccupied,  until  the  conaueror  shall  be  named,  and  then  let  him  choose 
the  lady  by  whom  it  shall  be  filled.  It  will  add.  another  grace  to  his 
triumph,  and  teach  fair  ladies  to  prise  the  love  of  valiant  knights,  who  can 
ex&lt  them  to  such  distinction." 

"  If  Brian  de  Bois^uilbert  gain  the  prise,"  said  the  Prior,  "  I  will  gago 
my  rosary  that  I  name  the  Sovereign  ot  Love  and  Beanty." 

"  Bois-Ouilbert,"  answered  De  Braoy,  "  is  a  good  lance ;  but  there  are 
others  around  these  lists.  Sir  Prior,  who  will  not  fear  to  encounter  him." 

"  Silence,  sirs,"  stud  Waldemar,  **  and  let  the  Prince  assume  his  seat, 
f  he  knights  and  spectators  are  alike  impatient,  the  time  advances,  and 
highly  fit  it  is  that  the  sports  should  commence." 

Pnnce  John,  though  not  yet  a  monarch,  had  in  Waldemar  Fitsurse  all 
the  inconveniences  of  a  favourite  minister,  who,  in  serving  his  sovereign, 
must  alwajjrs  do  so  in  his  own  way.  The  Prince  acquiesced,  however, 
although  his  disposition  was  precisely  of  that  kind  which  is  apt  to  be 
obstinate  upon  trifles,  and,  assuming  his  throne,  and  being  surrounded  by 
his  followers,  gave  signal  to  the  heraldB  to  proclaim  the  laws  of  the  touma* 
ment,  which  were  briefly  as  follows : 

First,  the  five  challengers  were  to  undertake  all  comers. 

Secondly,  any  knight  proposing  to  combat,  might,  if  he  pleased,  select  a 
special  antagonist  from  among  the  challengers,  by  touching  his  shield.  If 
he  did  so  with  the  reverse  of  his  lance,  the  trial  of  skill  was  made  with  what 
were  called  the  arms  of  courtesy,  that  is,  with  lances  at  whose  extremity  a 
piece  of  round  flat  board  was  fixed,  so  that  no  danger  was  encountered,  save 
trom  the  shock  of  the  horses  and  riders.  But  if  the  shield  was  touched  with 
the  sharp  end  of  the  lance,  the  combat  was  understood  to  be  at  outrance; 
that  is,  toe  knights  were  to  fight  with  sharp  weapons,  as  in  actual  battle. 

Thirdly,  when  the  knights  present  had  accomplished  their  vow,  bv  each 
of  them  breaking  five  lances,  the  Prince  was  to  declare  .the  victor  in  the  first 
day's  tourney,  who  should  receive  as  prise  a  war-horse  of  exquisite  beauty 
and  matchless  strength ;  and  in  addition  to  this  reward  of  valour,  it  was 
now  declared,  he  should  have  the  peculiar  honour  of  naming  the  Queen  of 
Love  and  Beauty,  by  whom  the  prise  should  be  given  on  the  ensuing  day. 

Fourthly,  it  was  announced,  that,  on  the  second  day,  there  should  be  a 
general  tournament,  in  which  all  the  knights  present^  who  were  desirous  to 
win  praise,  might  take  part ;  and  being  divided  into  two  bands  of  equal 
numbers,  might  fight  it  out  manfully,  until  the  signal  was  given  by  Prince 
John  to  cease  the  combat  The  elected  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty  was 
then  to  crown  the  knight  whom  the  Prince  should  adjudge  to  have  borne 
himself  best  in  this  second  day,  with  a  coronet  composed  of  thin  gold  plate, 
cut  into  the  shape  of  a  laurel  crown.  On  this  second  day  the  knightly 
games  ceased.  But  on  that  which  was  to  follow,  feats  of  archery,  of  bull- 
oaiting,  and  other  popular  amusements,  were  to  be  practised,  for  the  more 
immediate  amusement  of  the  populace.  In  this  manner  did  Prince  John 
endeavour  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  popularity,  which  he  was  perpetnally 
throwing  down  by  some  inconsiderate  act  of  wanton  aggression  upon  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  people. 

The  lists  now  presented  a  most  splendid  spectacle.  The  sloping  galleries 
weie  crowded  with  all  that  was  noble,  great,  wealthy,  and  beautiful  in  th** 
DTTthem  and  midland  parts  of  England ;  and  the  contrast  of  the  mriwui 
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drosees  of  these  dignified  spectators,  rendered  the  view  as  ^y  a»  it  if  ^s  rich, 
while  the  interior  and  lower  space,  filled  with  the  substantial  burgesses  and 
yeomen  of  merry  England,  formed,  in  their  more  plain  attire,  a  dark  frlnee, 
or  border,  around  this  circle  of  brilliant  embroidery,  relieving,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  setting  off  its  splendour. 

The  heralds  finished  their  proclamation  with  their  usual  cry  of  '*  Large«se, 
largesse,  gallant  kniehts !"  and  gold  and  silver  pieces  were  showered  on 
them  from  the  galleries,  it  being  a  high  point  of  chivalry  to  exhibit  liberality 
towards  those  whom  the  age  accounted  at  once  the  secretaries  and  the  his- 
torians of  honour.  The  bounty  of  the  spectators  was  acknowledged  by  the 
customary  shouts  of  **Love  of  Ladies  —  Death  of  Champions  —  Honour  to 
the  Oenerous — Glory  to  the  Brave!'' — to  which  the -more  humble  spectators 
added  their  acclamations,  and  a  numerous  band  of  trumpeters  the  flourish 
of  their  martial  instruments.  When  these  sounds  had  ceased,  the  heralds 
withdrew  from  the  lists  in  gay  and  glittering  procession,  and  none  remained 
within  them  save  the  marshals  of  the  field,  who,  armed  cap-Srpie,  sat  on 
horseback,  motionless  as  statues,  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  lists.  Moan- 
time,  the  enclosed  space  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lists,  large  as  it 
was,  was  now  completely  crowded  with  knights  desirous  to  prove  their  skill 
against  the  challengers,  and,  when  viewed  from  the  galleries,  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  sea  of  waving  plumage,  intermixed  with  glistening  helmets, 
and  tall  lances,  to  the  extremities  ot  which  were,  in  many  cases,  attached 
small  pennons  of  about  a  span's  breadth,  which,  fluttering  in  the  air  as  the 
breeze  caught  them,  joined  with  the  restless  motion  of  the  feathers  to  add 
liveliness  to  the  scene. 

At  length  the  barriers  were  opened,  and  five  knights,  chosen  by  lot, 
advanced  slowly  into  the  area ;  a  single  champion  riding  in  front,  and  the 
other  four  following  in  pairs.  All  were  splendidly  armed,  and  my  Saxon 
authority  (in  the  Wardour  Manuscript^  records  at  great  length  their  devices, 
their. colours,  and  the  embroidery  of  tneir  horse  trappings.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  be  particular  on  these  subjects.  To  borrow  lines  from  a  contempo- 
rary poet,  who  has  written  but  too  little — 

The  knkhts  are  doat. 

And  their  fiiod  swords  are  rast. 

Their  aouls  are  witli  the  Munts,  we  trust.* 

Their  escutcheons  have  long  mouldered  from  the  walls  of  their  castles. 
Their  castles  themselves  are  but  green  mounds  and  shattered  ruins  —  the 
place  that  once  knew  them,  knows  them  no  more — nay,  many  a  race  since 
theirs  has  died  out  and  been  forgotten  in  the  very  land  which  they  occupied, 
with  all  the  authority  of  feudal  proprietors  and  feudal  lords.  Vr  hat,  then, 
would  it  avail  the  reader  to  know  their  names,  or  the  evanescent  symbols 
of  their  martial  rank  I 

Now,  however,  no  whit  anticipating  the  oblivion  which  awaited  their 
names  and  feats,  the  champions  aavanced  through  the  lists,  restraining  their 
fiery  steeds,  and  compelling  them  to  move  slowly,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  exhibited  their  paces,  together  with  the  grace  and  dexterity  of  the 
riders.  As  the  procession  entered  the  lists,  the  sound  of  a  wild  Barbaric 
mu.sic  was  heard  from  behind  the  tents  of  the  challengers,  where  the  per* 
formers  were  concealed.  It  was  of  Eastern  origin,  having  been  brought 
from  the  Holy  Land  j  and  the  mixture  of  the  cymbals  and  bells  seemed  to 
bid  welcome  at  onoe,  and  defiance,  to  the  knights  as  they  advanced.  With 
ihe  eyes  of  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators  fixed  upon  them,  the  five 
knights  advanced  up  the  platform  upon  which  the  tents  of  the  challengers 
iitood,  and  there  separating  themselves,  each  touched  slightly,  and  with  the 
reverse  of  his  lance,  the  shield  of  the  antagonist  to  whom  he  wished  to 

•  TlieM  lines  are  part  of  an  nnpahlinhed  poem  by  Colrridre.  whose  Muse  so  often  tantftliies  with  f^f 
MMBts  which  iiidinate  her  powers,  while  the  manner  in  which  vhe  flinics  tliein  from  her  bctiayv  tar  eapijre 
wee  wIkm*  «nAniah«d  sketches  dlq>hqr  more  talent  than  the  hiboared  maiterpieoes  of  other* 
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oppose  himself.  The  lower  orders  of  spectators  in  general — nay,  man^  oa 
ine  higber  class,  and  it  is  even  said  several  of  the  ladies,  were  rather  disap- 
pointed at  the  champions  chousing  the  arms  of  courtesy.  For  the  same  sort 
of  persons,  who,  in  the  present  day,  applaud  most  highly  the  deepest  traee- 
dies,  were  then  interested  in  a  tournament  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
danger  incurred  by  the  champions  engaged. 

Having  intimated  their  more  pacific  purpose,  the  champions  retreated  to 
the  extremity  of  the  lists,  where  they  remained  drawn  up  in  a  line ;  while 
the  challengers,  sallying  each  from  his  pavilion,  mounted  their  horses,  and, 
headed  by  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  descended  from  the  platform,  and  opposed 
themselves  individually  to  the  luiights  who  had  touched  their  respectiye 
shields. 

At  the  flourish  of  clarions  and  trumpets,  they  started  out  against  each 
other  at  full  gallop ;  and  such  was  the  superior  dexterity  or  gCNod  fortune 
of  the  challengers,  that  those  opposed  to  Bois-Guilbert,  MiUvoisin,  and 
Front-de-Bceuf,  rolled  on  the  ground.  The  antagouist  of  Grantmesnil,  in- 
stead of  bearine  his  lance-point  fair  a^inst  the  crest  or  the  shield  of  his 
enemy,  swerved  so  much  from  the  direct  line  as  to  break  the  weapon 
athwart  the  person  of  his  opponent-— a  circumstance  which  was  accounted 
more  disgraceful  than  that  of  being  actually  unhorsed ;  because  the  latter 
might  happen  from  accident,  whereas  the  former  evinced  awkwardness  and 
want  of  management  of  the  weapon  and  of  the  horse.  The  fifth  knight 
alone  maintained  the  honour  of  his  party,  and  parted  fairly  with  the  Knight 
of  St.  John,  both  splinterine  their  lances  without  advantage  on  either  side. 

The  shouts  of  the  multitude,  together  with  the  acclamations  of  the  heralds, 
and  the  clangour  of  the  trumpets,  announced  the  triumph  of  the  victors  and 
the  defeat  of  the  vanquished.  The  former  retreated  to  their  pavilions,  and 
the  hitter,  gathering  themselves  up  as  they  could,  withdrew  from  the  lists 
in  disgrace  and  dejection,  to  agree  with  their  victors  concerning  the  redemp- 
tion of  their  arms  and  their  horses,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
tournament,  they  had  forfeited.  The  fifth  of  their  number  alone  tarried  in 
the  lists  long  enough  to  be  greeted  by  the  applauses  of  the  spectators, 
amongst  whom  he  retreated,  to  the  aggravation,  doubUoss,  of  his  compan- 
ions' mortification. 

A  second  and  a  third  party  of  knights  took  the  field ;  and  although  they 
had  various  success,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  advantage  decidedly  remained 
with  the  challengers,  not  one  of  whom  lost  his  seat  or  swerved  from  his 
charge  —  misfortunes  which  befell  one  or  two  of  their  antagonists  in  each 
encounter.  The  spirits,  therefore,  of  those  opposed  to  them,  seemed  to  be 
considerably  damped  by  their  continued  success.  Three  knights  only 
appeared  on  the  fourth  entry,  who,  avoiding  the  shields  of  Bois-Guilbert  and 
Front-de-Boeuf,  contented  themselves  with  touching  those  of  the  three  other 
knights,  who  had  not  altogether  manifested  the  same  strength  and  dexterity. 
This  politic  selection  did  not  alter  the  fortune  of  the  field,  the  challengers 
were  still  successful ;  one  of  their  antagonists  was  overthrown,  and  both  th6 
others  failed  in  the  aUaint^*  that  is,  in  striking  the  helmet  and  shield  of 
tlicir  antagonist  firmly  and  strongly,  with  the  lance  held  in  a  direct  line, 
su  that  tlie  weapon  might  break  unless  the  champion  was  overthrown. 

A  fter  this  fourth  enoounter,  there  was  a  considerable  pause ;  nor  did  it 
appear  that  any  one  was  very  desirous  of  renewing  the  contest.  The  speo- 
lators  murmured  among  themselves ;  for,  among  the  challengers,  Malvoisin 
and  Front-de-BoBuf  were  unpopular  from  their  characters,  and  the  others, 
except  Grantmesnil,  were  disliked  as  stran^rs  and  foreigners. 

But  none  shared  the  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  so  keenly  as  Gedrio 
the  Saxon,  who  saw,  in  each  advantage  ^ined  by  the  Norman  cnallengeni. 
a  repeated  triumph  over  the  honour  of  England.    His  own  education  hact 

•  TlM  t«rai ot  ohnrmliy. tniMfcmd  to  Um  law.givw  ths  phnM oT  tainc  attataMd of  trp«m 
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Ma^t  him  no  skill  in  the  games  of  chiyahy,  although,  with  the  arms  o^ 
his  oaxon  ancestors,  he  had  manifested  himself^  on  manj  occasions,  a  brart 
and  determined  soldier.  He  looked  anxionslj  to  A^heistane,  who  had 
learned  the  accomplishments  of  the  age,  as  if  desiring  that  he  should  make 
some  personal  effort  to  recoyer  the  yictorj  which  was  passing  into  tho  hands 
of  the  Templar  and  his  associates.  But,  though  both  stout  of  heart,  and 
strong  of  person,  Athelstane  had  a  disposition  too  inert  and  onambitions  to 
make  the  exertions  which  Cedric  seemed  to  expect  from  him. 

"  The  daj  is  against  England,  my  lord/'  said  Cedric,  in  a  ma^ed  tone ; 
"  are  you  not  tempted  to  take  the  lance  ?" 

**  1  shall  tilt  to-morrow,"  answered  Athelstane,  "  in  the  nUUe;  it  is  mil 
worth  while  for  me  to  arm  myself  to-day." 

Two  things  displeased  GecTric  in  this  speech.  It  contained  the  Norman 
word  mUeCy  (to  express  the  general  conflict,)  and  it  evinced  some  indiffex^ 
ence  to  the  honour  of  the  country ;  but  it  was  spoken  by  Athelstane,  whom 
he  held  in  such  profound  respect,  that  he  would  not  trust  himself  to  can- 
vass his  motives  or  his  foibles.  Moreover,  he  had  no  time  to  make  anv 
remark,  for  Wamba  thrust  in  his  word,  observing,  "  It  was  better,  thougn 
scarce  easier,  to  be  the  best  man  among  a  hund^,  than  the  best  man  of 
two." 

Athelstane  took  the  observation  as  a  serious  compliment;  but  Cedric, 
who  better  understood  the  Jester's  meanine,  darted  at  him  a  severe  and 
menacing  look ;  and  lucky  it  was  for  Wamoa,  perhaps,  that  the  time  and 
place  prevented  his  reoeiving,  notwithstanding  his  place  and  service,  more 
sensible  marks  of  his  master's  resentment. 

The  pause  in  the  tournament  was  still  uninterrupted,  excepting  by  the 
voices  of  the  heralds  exclaiming — "Love  of  ladies,  splintering  of  lances  I 
stand  forth,  gallant  knights,  fair  eyes  look  upon  your  deedtf  1" 

The  music  also  of  the  challengers  breathea  from  time  to  time  wild  bursts 
expressive  of  triumph  or  defiance,  while  the  clowns  grudged  a  holiday  which 
seemed  to  pass  away  in  inactivity ;  and  old  knights  and  nobles  lamented 
in  whispers  the  decay  of  martial  spirit,  spoke  of  the  triumphs  of  their 
younger  days,  but  agreed  that  the  land  did  not  now  supply  dames  of  such 
transcendent  beauty  as  had  animated  the  jousts  of  former  times.  Prince 
John  began  to  talk  to  his  attendants  about  making  ready  the  banquet,  and 
the  necessity  of  acyudging  the  prise  to  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  who  hod, 
with  a  single  spear,  overthrown  two  knights,  and  foiled  a  third. 

At  length,  as  tho  Saracenic  music  of  the  challengers  concluded  one  of 
those  long  and  high  flourishes  with  whipb  they  had  broken  the  silence  of  the 
lists,  it  was  answered  by  a  solitary  trumpet,  which  breathed  a  note  of  defi* 
ance  from  the  northern  extremity.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  see  the  new 
champion  which  these  sounds  announced,  and  no  sooner  were  the  barriers 
opened  than  he  paced  into  the  lists.  As  far  as  could  be  judged  of  a  man 
sheathed  in  armour,  the  new  adventurer  did  not  greatly  exceed  the  middle 
siie,  and  seemed  to  be  rather  slender  than  stronely  made.  His  suit  of 
armour  waq  formed  of  steel,  richly  inlaid  with  gold,  and  the  device  on  his 
shield  was  a  young  oak-tree  puUea  up  by  the  roots,  with  the  Spanish  word 
Desdichado,  signifying  Disinherited.  He  was  mounted  on  a  ^lant  black 
horse,  and  as  ne  passed  through  the  lists  he  gracefully  saluted  the  Prince 
and  the  ladies  by  lowering  his  lance.  The  dexterity  with  which  he  man- 
aged his  steed,  and  something  of  youthful  ^aoe  which  he  displayed  in  his 
manner,  won  him  the  &your  of  the  multitude,  which  some  of  the  lower 
classes  expressed  by  calling  out  **  Touch  Ralph  de  Yipont's  shield  —  touch 
the  Hospitaller's  shield;  he  has  the  least  sure  seat,  he  is  your  cheapesi 
bargain." 

'The  champion,  moving  onward  amid  these  well-meant  hints,  ascended  the 
platform  by  the  sloping  alley  which  led  to  it  from  the  lists,  and,  to  the 
Mtouishment  of  all  present,  riding  straight  up  to  the  central  pavilion,  stmck 
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with  thu  sharp  end  of  his  spear  the  shield  of  Brian  de  Bois-Gailberi  until 
it  rune  again.  All  stood  astonished  at  his  presumption,  but  none  more 
than  the  redoubted  Knight  whom  he  had  thus  defied  to  mortal  coml^it,  and 
who,  little  expecting  so  rude  a  challenge,  was  standing  carelessly  at  the 
door  of  the  pavilion. 

**  Have  you  confessed  yourself,  brother,"  said  the  Templar,  "  and  have 
jott  heard  mass  this  morning,  that  you  peril  your  life  so  frankly  V 

**I  am  fitter  to  meet  death  than  thou  art,"  answered  the  Disinherited 
Knight ;  for  by  this  name  the  stranger  had  recorded  himself  in  the  books 
of  the  tourney. 

'*  Then  take  your  place  in  the  lists,"  said  Bois-Guilbert,  "  and  look  your 
last  upon  the  sun ;  for  this  night  thou  shalt  sleep  in  paradise." 

*'  Gramercy  for  thy  courtesy,"  replied  the  Disinherited  Knight ;  '*  and  to 
requite  it,  I  advise  thee  to  take  a  fresh  horse  and  a  new  lance,  for  by  my 
honour  you  will  need  both." 

Having  expressed  himself  thus  confidently,  he  reined  his  horse  backward 
down  the  slope  which  he  had  ascended,  and  compelled  him  in  the  same 
manner  to  move  backward  through  the  lists,  till  he  reached  the  nordiern 
extremity,  where  he  remained  stationary,  in  expectation  of  his  antagonist 
This  feat  of  horsemanship  again  attracted  the  applause  of  the  multitude. 
'  However  incensed  at  his  adversary  for  the  precautions  which  he  recom- 
mended, Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  did  not  neglect  his  advice ;  for  his  honour 
was  too  nearly  concerned,  to  permit  his  neglecting  any  means  which  might 
ensure  victory  over  his  presumptuous  opponent.  He  changed  his  horse  for 
a  proved  and  fresh  one  of  e^eat  strength  and  spirit.  He  cnose  a  new  and 
a  tough  spear,  lest  the  wood  of  the  former  might  have  been  strained  in  the 
previous  encounters  he  had  sustained.  Lastly,  he  laid  aside  his  shield, 
which  bad  received  some  little  damage,  and  received  another  from  his 
squires.  His  first  had  only  borne  the  general  device  of  his  rider,  represent- 
ing  two  knights  riding  upon  one  horse,  an  emblem  expressive  of  the  ori- 
ginal humility  and  poverty  of  the  Templars,  qualities  which  they  had  since 
exchanged  for  the  arrogance  and  wealth  that  finally  occasioned  thoir  sup- 
pression. Bois-Guilberrs  new  shield  bore  a  raven  in  full  flight,  holding  m 
its  claws  a  skull,  and  bearing  the  motto  Oare  le  Corbcau, 

When  the  two  champions  stood  opposed  to  each  other  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  lists,  the  public  expectation  was  strained  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Few  augured  the  possibility  that  the  encounter  could  terminate  well  for  the 
Disinherited  Knight,  yet  his  courage  and  gallantry  secured  the  general  good 
wishes  of  the  spectators. 

The  trumpets  had  no  sooner  given  the  signal,  than  the  champions  van- 
ished from  their  posts  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  and  closed  in  the  centre 
of  the  lists  with  the  shock  of  a  tnunderbott.  The  lances  burst  into  shivers 
up  to  the  very  grasp,  and  it  seemed  at  the  moment  that  both  knights  had 
fallen,  for  the  shock  had  made  each  horse  recoil  backwards  upon  its 
haunches.  The  address  of  the  riders  recovered  their  steeds  by  use  of  the 
bridle  and  spur ;  and  having  glared  on  each  other  fur  an  instant  with  eyes 
which  seemed  to  flash  fire  through  the  bars  of  their  risors,  each  made  a 
demivolte,  and,  retiring  to  the  extremity  of  the  lists,  received  a  fresh  lance 
from  the  attendants. 

A  loud  shout  from  the  spectators,  waving  of  scarfs  and  handkerchiefty 
and  general  acclamations,  attested  the  interest  taken  by  the  spectators  in 
this  encounter ;  the  most  equal,  as  well  as  the  best  performed,  which  had 
gruoed  the  day.  But  no  sooner  had  the  knights  resumed  their  station,  than 
the  clamour  of  applause  was  hushed  into  a  silence,  so  deep  and  so  dead, 
that  it  seemed  the  multitude  were  afraid  even  to  breathe. 

A  few  minutes  pause  having  been  allowed,  that  the  combatants  and  their 
horses  might  recover  breath,  rrince  John  with  his  truncheon  signed  to  the 
trumpets  to  sound  the  onset.    The  champions  a  second  time  spr*ing  fn« 
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their  stalioM,  and  closed  in  the  centre  of  the  lists,  with  the  same  speed,  the 
same  dexterity,  the  same  violence,  but  not  the  same  equal  fortune  v 
before. 

In  this  second  encounter,  the  Templar  ainwd  at  the  centre  of  his  antago- 
nist's shield,  and  struck  it  so  fair  and  forcibly,  that  his  spear  went  to  shivers, 
and  the  Disinherited  Knight  reeled  in  his  saddle.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
obampton  had,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  directed  the  point  of  his 
lance  towards  Bois-Guilbert's  shield,  but,  changing  his  aim  almost  in  the 
moment  of  encounter,  he  addressed  it  to  the  helmet,  a  mark  more  difficult 
to  hit,  but  which,  if  attained,  rendered  the  shock  more  irresistible.  Fair 
•111  true  he  hit  the  Norman  on  the  visor,  where  his  lance's  point  kept  hold 
of  the  bars.  Yet,  even  at  this  disadvantage,  the  Templar  sustained  his 
high  reputation ;  and  had  not  the  girths  of  liis  saddle  burst,  he  might  not 
have  been  unhorsed.  As  it  chanced,  however,  saddle,  horse,  and  man, 
rolled  on  the  ground  under  a  cloud  of  dust 

To  extricate  himself  from  the  stirrups  and  fallen  steed,  was  to  the  Tem- 

Slar  scarce  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and,  stung  with  madness,  both  at  his 
issrace  and  at  the  acclamations  with  which  it  was  hailed  by  the  spectators, 
he  drew  his  sword  and  waved  it  in  defiance  of  his  conqueror.  The  Disin- 
herited Knight  sprung  from  his  steed,  and  also  unsheathed  his  sword.  The 
marshals  of  the  field,  however,  spurred  their  horses  between  them,  and 
reminded  them,  that  the  laws  of  the  tournament  did  not,  on  the  present 
occasion,  permit  this  species  of  encounter. 

"  We  shall  meet  apain,  I  trust,"  said  the  Templar,  casting  a  resentful 
glance  at  his  antagonist ;  "  and  where  there  are  none  to  separate  us." 

"  if  we  do  not,"  said  the  Disinherited  Knight,  '*  the  fault  shall  not  be 
mine.  On  foot  or  horseback,  with  spear,  with  axe,  or  with  sword,  I  am 
alike  ready  to  encounter  thee." 

More  and  angrier  words  would  have  been  exchanged,  but  the  marshals, 
crossing  their  lances  betwixt  them,  compelled  them  to  separate.  The  Dis- 
inherit^ Knight  returned  to  his  first  station,  and  Bois^uilbert  to  his  tent, 
when)  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  day  in  an  agony  of  despair. 

Without  alighting  from  his  horse,  the  conqueror  called  for  a  bowl  of 
wine,  and  opening  the  beaver,  or  lower  part  of  his  helmet,  announced  that 
he  quaffed  it,  **  To  all  true  English  hearts,  and  to  the  confusion  of  foreign 
tyrants."  He  then  commandea  his  trumpet  to  sound  a  defiance  to  the  chal- 
lengers, and  desired  a  herald  to  announce  to  them,  that  he  should  make  no 
election,  but  was  willing  to  encounter  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
pleased  to  advance  against  him. 

The  gigantic  Frontnle-Bceuf,  armed  in  sable  armour,  was  the  first  who 
took  the  field.  lie  bore  on  a  white  shield,  a  black  bull's  head,  half  defaced 
by  the  numerous  encounters  which  he  had  undergone,  and  bearing  the  arro- 
gant motto.  Cave,  adaum.  Over  this  champion  the  Disinherited  Knight 
obtained  a  slight  but  decisive  advantage.  Both  Knights  broke  their  lances 
fairly,  but  Front-de-Bosuf,  who  lost  a  stirrup  in  the  encounter,  was  adjudged 
to  have  the  disadvantage. 

In  the  stranger's  third  encounter  with  Sir  Philip  Malvoisin,  he  was 
e(|ually  successful ;  striking  that  baron  so  forcibly  on  the  casque,  that  the 
laces  of  the  helmet  broke,  and  Malvoisin,  only  saved  from  falling  by  being 
unhelmeted,  was  declared  vanquished  like  his  companions. 

In  his  fourth  combat  with  De  Orantmesnil,  the  Disinherited  Knight 
showed  as  much  courtesy  as  he  had  hitherto  evinced  courage  and  dexterity. 
Do  Grantmesnil's  horse,  which  was  young  and  violent,  reared  and  plunged 
in  the  course  of  the  career  so  as  to  disturb  the  rider's  aim,  and  the  stranger, 
.ieclining  to  take  the  advantage  which  this  accident  afforded  him,  raised  his 
luice,  and  passing  his  antagonist  without  touching  him,  wheeled  his  horse 
a.'d  rode  back  again  to  his  own  end  of  the  lists,  offering  his  antagonist,  bv 
•  herald,  tiie  chance  of  a  s<*  ^ond  encounter.    This  De  Gr%ntmesnil  declined, 

2k 
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ATO^ing  hiiii8<>lf  yanqotshed  as  much  by  the  oourtesj  as  by  the  addraM  of 
his  opponent. 

R  ilph  de  Vipont  summed  up  the  list  of  the  stranger's  triumphs,  being 
hurled  to  the  ground  with  such  force,  that  the  blood  gushed  from  hiN  noa^ 
and  his  mouth,  and  he  was  borne  senseless  from  the  lists. 

The  acclamations  of  thousands  applauded  the  unanimous  award  of  th« 
Prince  and  marshals,  announcing  toat  day^s  honours  to  the  Disinherited 
Knight 


C||o{ittt  t|it  j9iiit||. 


In  the  mjdtt 


A  lady  of  •  more  imjertic  mien. 
B7  aiataro  aiM)  by  beauty  mark'd  their  aoremjni  Qi 
•  ••••• 

And  aa  in  beanty  ahe  •orpain'd  the  choir 
80  nobler  than  the  raat  waa  her  attire ; 
A  crown  of  niddy  gold  encltioed  her  brow. 
Plain  withoat  pomp,  and  rich  without  a  »how; 
A  branch  of  Afna  Caatoa  In  her  hand. 
She  hon  aloft  her  aymbol  of  commaiid. 

TBI  FtOWKft  ASS  TBI  LBAV. 

WriLiAV  ni  Wttil  and  Stephen  de  Martival,  the  marshals  of  the  field, 
were  the  Brst  to  offer  their  congratulations  to  the  victor,  prayine  him,  at 
the  same  time,  to  suffer  his  helmet  to  be  unlaced,  or,  at  least,  that  he  would 
raise  his  visor  ere  they  conducted  him  to  receive  the  prise  of  the  day's  tour- 
ney from  the  hands  of  Prince  John.  The  Disinherited  Knight,  with  all 
knightly  courtesy,  declined  their  request,  alleging,  that  he  could  not  at  thia 
time  suffer  his  face  to  be  seen,  for  reasons  which  he  had  assigned  to  the 
heralds  when  he  entered  the  lists.  The  marshals  were  perfecUy  satisfied 
by  this  reply ;  for  amidst  the  frequent  and  capricious  vows  oy  which  knights 
were  accustomed  to  bind  themselves  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  there  were 
none  more  common  than  those  by  which  they  engaged  to  remain  incognito 
for  a  certain  space,  or  until  some  particular  adventure  was  achieved.  The 
marshals,  therefore,  pressed  no  farther  into  the  mystery  of  the  Disinherited 
Knight,  but,  announcing  to  Prince  John  the  oonaueror'a  desire  to  remain 
unknown,  they  requested  permission  to  bring  him  before  his  Grace,  in  order 
that  he  might  receive  the  reward  of  his  valour. 

John's  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  mystery  observed  by  the  stranger ; 
and,  being  already  displeased  with  the  issue  of  the  tournament,  in  which 
the  challengers  whom  he  favoured  had  been  successively  defeated  by  one 
knight,  he  answered  haughtily  to  the  marshals,  "  By  the  light  of  Our  Lady's 
brow,  this  same  knight  hath  been  disinherited  as  well  of  his  courtesy  as  of 
ills  lands,  since  he  desixes  to  appear  before  us  without  uncovering  his  face. 
—  Wot  ye,  my  lords,"  he  said,  turning  round  to  his  train,  "  who  this  gallant 
can  be,  that  bears  himself  thus  proudly  ?" 

**  I  cannot  guess,"  answered  De  Bracy,  *'  nor  did  I  think  there  had  been 
within  the  four  seas  that  girth  Britain  a  champion  that  could  bear  down 
these  five  knights  in  one  day's  jousting.  By  my  faith,  I  shall  never  forget 
the  force  with  which  he  shocked  De  Yipont.  The  poor  Hospitaller  wns 
hurled  ft^m  his  saddle  like  a  stone  from  a  sling." 

"  Boast  not  of  that,"  said  a  Knight  of  St.  John,  who  was  present ;  "  vom 
Temple  champion  had  no  better  luck.  I  saw  your  brave  lance,  Bois*GuilDerft| 
roll  thrice  over,  grasping  his  hands  full  of  sand  at  every  turn." 

De  Bracy,  being  attached  to  the  Templars,  would  havr  replied,  but  wm 
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Mwrented  b>  Prtnce  John.    "  SUenee,  sin  I"  he  said ;  "  what  unprofitaMe 
aebato  have  we  here  T" 

••  The  victor,"  said  De  Wyvil,  "  stiU  wuts  the  pleasare  of  yonr  highne«fi/' 

"  It  is  our  pleasure,"  answered  John,  **  that  he  do  so  wait  until  we  leaTn 
whether  there  is  not  some  one  who  can  at  least  guess  at  his  name  and  qua- 
lity. Should  he  remain  there  till  night-fall,  he  has  had  work  enough  to 
keep  him  warm." 

**  Your  Grace,"  said  Waldemar  Fitzurse,  '*  will  do  less  than  due  honour 
to  the  victor,  if  you  compel  him  to  wait  till  we  tell  yonr  highness  that  which 
we  cannot  know ;  at  least  /  can  form  no  guess  —  unless  ne  he  one  of  the 
good  lances  who  accompanied  King  Richard  to  Palestine,  and  who  are  now 
ttraegling  homeward  from  the  Holy  Land." 

'*  it  may  be  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  he  is  about  the  same 
pitch." 

**  Sir  Thomas  de  Multon,  the  Knight  of  Gilsland,  rather,"  said  Fitzurse ; 
"  Salisbury  is  bigger  in  the  bones."  A  whi8|)er  arose  among  the  train,  but 
by  whom  first  suggested  could  not  be  ascertained.  "  It  might  be  the  King 
—  it  might  be  Richard  CoenivdoLion  himself." 

"Over  gods  forbodel"  said  Prince  John,  involuntarily  turning  at  the 
same  time  as  pale  as  death,  and  shrinking  as  if  blighted  by  a  flash  of 
lightning;  "Waldemar!  —  De  Bracy  I  brave  knights  and  gentlemen,  re- 
member your  promises,  and  stand  truly  by  me  I" 

"  Here  is  no  danger  impending,"  said  Waldemar  Fitzurse ;  "  are  you  so 
little  acquainted  wiUi  the  gi^ntic  limbs  of  your  father's  son,  as  to  think 
they  can  be  held  within  the  circumference  of  yonder  suit  of  armour  ?  —  De 
Wyvil  and  Martival,  you  will  best  serve  the  Prince  by  bringing  forward,  the 
victor  to  the  throne,  and  ending  an  error  that  has  conjured  all  the  blood 
from  his  cheeks.  ^  Look  at  him  more  closelv,"  he  continued,  "  your  high- 
ness will  see  that  he  wants  three  inches  of  King  Richard's  height,  and 
twice  as  much  of  his  shoulder-breadth.  The  very  horse  he  backs,  could 
not  have  carried  the  ponderous  weight  of  King  Richard  through  a  single 


course." 


While  he  was  yet  speaking,  the  marshals  brought  forward  the  Disinherited 
Knight  to  the  foot  of  a  wooden  flight  of  steps,  which  formed  the  ascent  from 
ihe  lists  to  Prince  John's  throne.  Still  discomposed  with  the  idea  that  his 
brother,  so  much  injured,  and  to  whom  he  was  so  much  indebted,  had  sud- 
denly arrived  in  his  native  kingdom,  even  the  distinctions  pointed  out  by 
Fitzurse  did  not  altogether  remove  the  Prince's  apprehensions ;  and  while, 
with  a  short  and  embarrassed  eulogy  upon  his  valour,  he  caused  to  be  deli- 
vered to  him  the  war-horse  assigned  as  the  prize,  he  trembled  lest  from  the 
barred  visor  of  the  mailed  form  before  him,  an  answer  might  be  returned, 
in  the  deep  and  awful  accents  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted. 

But  the  Disinherited  Knight  spoke  not  a  word  in  reply  to  the  compliment 
of  the  Prince,  which  he  only  acknowledged  with  a  profound  obeisance. 

The  horse  was  led  into  the  lists  by  two  grooms  richly  dressed,  the  animal 
itself  being  fully  accoutred  with  the  richest  war-furniture ;  which,  however, 
scarcely  aSded  to  the  value  of  the  noble  creature  in  the  Ayes  of  those  who 
were  judges.  Laying  one  hand  upon  the  pommel  of  tbe  middle,  the  Disin- 
herited Knight  vaulted  at  once  upon  the  back  of  the  steed  without  making 
use  of  the  stirrup,  and,  brandishing  aloft  his  lance,  rode  twice  around  the 
lists,  exhibiting  the  points  and  paces  of  the  horse  with  the  skill  of  a  perfect 
horseman. 

The  appearance  of  vanity,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  attributed 
to  this  iisplay,  was  removed  by  the  propriety  shown  in  exhibiting  to  the 
best  advantage  the  princely  reward  with  which  he  had  been  just  honoured, 
and  the  Knight  was  again  greeted  by  the  acclamations  of  all  present. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  bustling  Prior  of  Jorvaulx  had  reminded  Prince 
John,  in  a  whisper,  tl*  at  the  victor  must  now  display  his  good  judg*nent^ 
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iniitead  of  his  valour,  by  aelecting  from  among  the  beauiiefl  who  graced  the 
eallcrics,  a  ladj  who  should  fill  the  throne  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of 
Love,  and  de.iver  the  prise  of  the  tourney  upon  the  ensuing  day.  The 
Prince  accordingly  made  a  sign  with  his  truncheon,  as  the  Knight  passed 
him  in  his  second  career  around  the  lists.  The  Knight  turned  towards  the 
throne,  and,  sinking  his  lance,  until  the  point  was  within  a  foot  of  the 
ground,  remained  motionless,  as  if  expecting  John's  commands ;  while  all 
admired  the  sudden  dexterity  with  which  he  instantly  reduced  his  fiery 
stoed  from  a  state  of  violent  emotion  and  high  excitation  to  the  stillness  of 
an  equestrian  statue. 

"Sir  Disinherited  Knight,''  said  Prince  John,  '*«ince  that  is  the  only 
title  by  which  we  can  address  you,  it  is  now  your  duty,  as  irell  as  privile^ 
to  name  the  fair  lady,  who,  as  Queen  of  Honour  and  of  Love,  is  to  preside 
over  next  day's  festival.  If,  as  a  stranger  in  our  land,  yon  should  require 
the  aid  of  other  judgment  to  guide  your  own,  we  can  only  say  that  Alicia, 
the  daughter  of  our  gallant  knight  Waldemar  Fitiurse,  has  at  our  court 
been  long  held  the  first  in  beauty  as  in  place.  Nevertheless,  it  is  your 
undiiubted  prerogative  to  confer  on  whom  you  please  this  crown,  by  the 
delivery  of  which  to  the  lady  of  your  choice,  the  election  of  to-morrow's 
Queen  will  be  formal  and  complete. — Raise  your  lanoe." 

The  Knight  obeyed ;  and  Prince  John  placed  upon  its  point  a  coronet  of 
green  satin,  having  around  its  edge  a  circlet  of  gold,  the  upper  edge  of 
which  was  relieved  by  arrow-points  and  hearts  placed  interchangeably,  like 
the  strawberry  leaves  and  balls  upon  a  ducal  crown. 

In  the  broad  hint  which  he  dropped  respecting  the  daughter  of  Waldemar 
Fitzurse,  J'*hn  had  more  than  one  motive,  each  the  oAprine  of  a  mind, 
which  wtis  a  strange  mixture  of  carelessness  and  presumption  with  low 
artifice  and  cunning.  Ue  wished  to  banish  from  the  minds  of  the  chivalry 
around  him  his  own  indecent  and  unacceptable  jest  respecting  the  Jewess 
Rebecca;  he  was  desirous  of  conciliating  Alicia's  father  Waldemar,  of 
whom  he  stood  in  awe,  and  who  had  more  than  once  shown  himself  dissa- 
tisfied during  the  course  of  the  day's  proceedings.  He  had  also  a  wish  to 
establish  himself  in  the  good  graces  of  the  lady ;  for  John  was  at  least  as 
licentious  in  his  pleasures  as  profligate  in  his  ambition.  But  besides  all 
these  reasons,  he  was  desirous  to  raise  up  against  the  Disinherited  Knight 
j[ towards  whom  he  already  entertained  a  strong  dislike)  a  powerful  enemy 
in  the  person  of  Waldemar  Fitzurse,  who  was  likely,  he  thought,  hiehly  to 
resent  the  injury  done  to  his  daughter,  in  case,  as  was  not  unlikely,  the 
victor  should  make  another  choice. 

And  so  indeed  it  proved.  For  the  Disinherited  Knight  passed  the  gallerr 
close  to  that  of  the  Prince,  in  which  the  Lady  Alicia  was  seated  in  the  full 

Eride  of  triumphant  beauty,  and,  pacing  forwards  as  slowly  as  he  had 
itherto  rode  swiftly  around  the  lists,  he  seemed  to  exercise  his  right  of 
examining  the  numerous  fair  faces  which  adorned  that  splendid  circle. 

It  was  worth  while  to  see  the  different  conduct  of  the  beauties  who 
anderwent  this  examination,  during  the  time  it  was  proceeding.  Some 
blushed,  some  assumed  an  air  of  pride  and  dignity,  some  looked  straight 
forward,  and  essayed  to  seem  utterly  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on, 
some  drew  back  in  alarm,  which  was  perhaps  affected,  some  enaeavoured 
to  forbear  smiling,  and  there  were  two  or  three  who  laughed  outright. 
There  were  also  some  who  dropped  their  veils  over  their  charms ;  but  as  the 
Waidour  Manuscript  says,  these  were  fair  ones  of  ten  years'  standing,  it 
may  be  supposed,  that,  having,  had  their  full  share  of  such  vanities,  tney 
were  willing  to  withdraw  their  claim,  in  order  to  give  a  fair  chance  to  ths 
rising  beauties  of  the  age. 

At  length  the  champion  paused  beneath  the  balcony  in  which  the  Lady 
Rowena  was  placed,  and  the  expectation  of  the  spectators  wa^  '^snited  ir 
the  tttm  i^t. 
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It  most  be  owned,  that  if  an  interest  displayed  in  his  su.iess  coald  have 
bribed  the  Disinherited  Knight,  the  part  of  the  lists  before  which  ho  paused 
had  merited  his  predilection.  Cedric  the  Saxon,  overjoyed  at  the  discom 
fiture  of  the  Templar,  and  still  more  so  at  the  miscarriage  of  his  twc 
malevoleiit  neighbours,  Front-de-Bueuf  and  Malvoisin,  had,  with  his  body 
half  stretched  over  the  balcony,  accompanied  the  victor  in  each  course,  not 
with  his  eyes  only,  but  with  his  whole  neart  and  soul.  The  Lady  Rowena 
bad  watched  the  progress  of  the  day  with  equal  attention,  though  without 
openly  betraying  the  same  intense  interest.  Even  the  unmoved  Atheistane 
had  shown  symptoms  of  shaking  off  his  apathy,  when,  calling  for  a  huge 
goblet  of  muscaaine,  he  quaffed  it  to  the  health  of  the  Disinherited  Knight. 

Another  group,  stationed  under  the  gallery  occupied  by  the  Saxons,  bad 
shown  no  less  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  day. 

'*  Father  Abraham  1''  said  Isaac  of  York,  when  the  first  course  was  run 
betwixt  the  Templar  and  the  Disinherited  Knight,  "  how  fiercely  that  Gen- 
tile rides  I  Ah,  the  good  horse  that  was  brought  all  the  long  way  from 
^Barbary,  he  takes  no  more  care  of  him  than  if  he  were  a  wild  ass's  colt — 
and  the  noble  armour,  that  was  worth  so  many  zecchins  to  Joseph  Pareira, 
the  armourer  of  Milan,  besides  seventy  in  the  hundred  of  profits,  he  cares 
for  it  as  little  as  if  he  had  found  it  in  the  highways  I" 

"  If  he  risks  his  own  person  and  limbs,  father,''  said  Rebecca,  "in  doing 
such  a  dreadful  battle,  he  can  scarce  be  expected  to  spare  his  horse  and 


armour." 


"  Child,"  replied  Isaac,  somewhat  heated,  "  thou  knowest  not  what  thou 
speakest— His  neck  and  limbs  are  his  own,  but  his  horse  and  armour  belong 

to Holy  Jacob  I  what  was  I  about  to  say  I — Nevertheless,  it  is  a  good 

youth — See,  Rebecca!  see,  he  is  again  about  to  go  up  to  battle  against  the 
Fhilistine — Pray,  child — pray  for  the  safety  of  the  good  youth, — and  of 
the  speedy  horse,  and  the  rich  armour. — Qod  of  my  fathers!"  he  again 
exclaimed,  "  he  hath  conquered,  and  the  uncircumcised  Philistine  hath  fallen 
before  his  lance, — even  as  Og  the  King  of  Bashan,  and  Sihon,  King  of  the 
Amor i tea,  fell  before  the  sword  of  our  fathers  1 — Surely  he  shall  take  their 
gold  and  their  silver,  and  their  war-horses,  and  their  armour  of  brass  and 
of  steel,  for  a  prey  and  for  a  spoil." 

The  same  anxiety  did  the  worthy  Jew  display  during  ever^  course  that 
was  run,  seldom  failing  to  hazard  a  hasty  calculation  concerning  the  value 
of  the  horse  and  armour  which  was  forfeited  to  the  champion  upon  each 
now  success.  There  had  therefore  beeq  no  small  interest  taken  m  the 
snocess  of  the  Disinherited  Knight,  by  those  who  occupied  the  part  of  the 
lists  before  which  he  now  pauscKd. 

Whether  from  indecision  or  some  other  motive  of  hesitation,  the  champion 
of  the  day  remained  stationary  for  more  than  a  minute,  while  the  eyes  of 
the  silent  audience  were  riveted  upon  his  motions ;  and  then,  gradually  and 
gracefully  sinking  the  point  of  his  lance,  he  deposited  the  oorooet  which  it 
supported  at  the  feet  of  the  fair  Rowena.  The  trumpets  instantly  sounded, 
while  the  heralds  proclaimed  the  Lad^  Rowena  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of 
Love  for  the  ensuing  day,  menacing  with  suitable  penalties  those  who  should 
1)0  disobedient  to  her  authority.  They  then  repeated  their  cry  of  " Largesse," 
to  which  Cedric,  in  the  height  of  his  joy,  replied  by  an  ample  donative,  and 
to  which  Atheistane,  thougn  less  promptly,  added  one  equally  large. 

Ihere  was  some  murmuring  among  the  damsels  of  Norman  descent,  who 
irere  as  much  unused  to  see  the  preference  given  to  a  Saxon  beauty,  as  the 
Norman  nobles  were  tc  sustain  aefcat  in  the  games  of  chivalry  which  they 
themselves  had  introduoed.  But  these  sounds  of  disaffection  were  drowned 
Ly  the  popular  shout  of  "Long  live  the  Lady  Rowena,  the  chosen  and 
lawful  Queen  of  Love  and  of  Beauty  I"  To  which  many  in  the  lower  area 
tdded,  "  Long  live  the  Saxon  Princess  I  long  live  the  race  of  the  Immortal 
Alfred  1" 

2k2 
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However  unaoceDtable  these  sounds  mteht  be  to  Prince  John,  nnd  i$ 
those  around  bin),  he  saw  himself  neTertheless  obliged  to  oonfirm  tlie  nomii 
nation  of  the  victor,  and  accordingly  calling  to  horse,  he  left  bis  throne ; 
and  mounting  his  jennet,  accompanied  by  bis  train,  he  again  entered  the 
lists.  The  Prince  paused  a  moment  beneath  the  gallery  of  the  Lady  Alicia, 
to  whom  he  paid  nis  compliments,  observing,  at  the  same  time  to  those 
around  him  —  "  By  my  halidome,  sirs !  if  the  Knight's  feats  in  arms  have 
shown  that  he  hatii  limbs  and  sinews,  his  choice  hatn  no  less  proved  that  hi« 
eyes  are  none  of  the  clearest." 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  as  during  his  whole  life,  John's  misfortune,  not 
perfectly  to  understand  the  characters  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  concili- 
ate. Waldemar  Fitzurse  was  rather  offended  than  pleased  at  the  Prince 
stating  thus  broadly  an  opinion,  that  his  daughter  had  been  slighted. 

"  I  Icnow  no  right  of  cnivalry,''  he  said,  **  more  precious  or  inalienable 
than  that  of  each  free  knight  to  choose  his  lady-love  by  his  own  judgment. 
My  daughter  courts  distinction  from  no  one ;  and  in  her  own  character,  and 
in  her  own  sphere,  will  never  fail  to  receive  the  full  proportion  of  that  which 
is  her  due." 

Prince  John  replied  not;  but,  sparring  his  horse,  as  if  to  give  vent  to  his 
vexation,  he  made  the  animal  bound  forward  to  the  gallery  where  Rowena 
was  seated,  with  the  crown  still  at  her  feet. 

**  Assume,"  he  said,  "  fair  lady,  the  mark  of  your  soverei^ty,  to  which 
none  vows  homage  more  sincerely  than  ourself,  John  of  Anjoii ;  and  if  it 
please  you  to-dav,  with  your  noble  sire  and  friends,  to  grace  our  banquet  ic 
the  Castie  of  Ashby,  we  shall  learn  to  know  the  empress  to  whose  service 
we  devote  to-morrow." 

Rowena  remained  silent,  and  Gedric  answered  for  her  in  his  natiye 
Saxon. 

"  The  Lady  Rowena,"  he  said,  "  possesses  not  the  language  in  which  to 
reply  to  your  courtesy,  or  to  sustain  her  part  in  your  festival.  I  also,  and 
the  noble  Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh,  spieak  only  the  language,  and  prac- 
tise only  the  manners,  of  our  fathers.  We  therefore  decline  with  thanks 
your  Uighness's  courteous  invitation  to  the  banquet.  To-morrow,  the 
Lady  Rowena  will  take  upon  her  the  state  to  which  she  has  been  called  by 
the  free  election  of  the  victor  Knight,  confirmed  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
people." 

So  saying,  he  lifted  the  coronet,  and  placed  it  upon  Rowena's  head,  in 
token  of  her  acceptance  of  the  temporarv  authority  assigned  to  her. 

"  What  says  he  ?"  said  Prince  John,  affecting  not  to  understand  the  Saxon 
language,  in  which,  however,  he  was  well  skilled.  The  purport  of  Cedric't 
speech  was  repeated  to  him  in  French.  "  It  is  well,"  he  said ;  *'  to-mnrrow 
we  will  ourself  conduct  this  mute  sovereign  to  her  seat  of  dignity.^ You,  at 
least.  Sir  Knight,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  victor,  who  had  remained  near 
the  gallery,  "  will  this  day  share  our  banquet?" 

The  Knight,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  in  a  low  and  hurried  voice, 
excused  himself  by  pleading  fatigue,  and  the  necessity  of  preparing  for 
to-morrow's  encounter. 

'*  it  is  well,"  said  Prince  John,  haughtily ;  "  although  unused  to  such 
refusals,  we  will  endeavour  to  digest  our  banquet  as  we  may,  though  un- 
gracod  by  the  most  successful  in  arms,  and  his  elected  Queen  of  Beauty." 

So  saying,  he  prepared  to  leave  the  lists  with  his  glittering  train,  and  hif 
turning  his  steed  for  that  purpose,  was  the  signal  for  the  breaking  up  and 
dispersion  of  the  spectators. 

let,  with  the  vindictive  memory  proper  to  offended  pride,  especially  when 
oombtned  with  conscious  want  of  desert,  John  had  hardly  proceeded  thioc 
paces,  ere  again,  turning  around,  he  fixed  an  eye  of  stern  resentment  upon 
the  yeoman  who  had  displeased  him  in  the  early  part  of  th«  iay  »r  d  *^su^ 
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his  commands  to  the  men-at-arms  who  stood  near — **  On  jonr  life,  snffer  not 
that  fellow  to  escape." 

The  yeoman  stood  the  angry  glance  of  the  Prince  with  the  same  unvaried 
steadiness  which  had  marked  hw  former  deportment,  saying,  with  a  smile, 
"  I  have  no  intention  to  leave  Ashby  until  the  day  after  to-morrow — I  must 
see  how  Staffordshire  and  Leicestershire  can  draw  their  bows — the  forests 
of  Needwood  and  Chamwood  must  rear  good  archers." 

*'  I,"  said  Prince  John  to  his  attendante,  but  not  in  direct  reply, — "  I  will 
see  how  he  can  draw  his  own ;  and  wo  betide  him  unless  his  skill  should 
prove  some  apology  for  his  insolence !" 

"  It  is  full  time,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  that  the  outreeuidance*  of  these  pea- 
sants should  be  restrained  by  some  striking  example." 

Waldemar  Fitsurse,  who  probably  thought  his  patron  was  not  taking  the 
readiest  road  to  popularity,  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  and  was  silent  Prince 
John  resumed  his  retreat  from  £e  lists,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  multitude 
became  general. 

In  various  routes,  according  to  the  different  quarters  from  which  they 
eame,  and  in  groups  of  various  numbers,  the  spectators  were  seen  re- 
tiring over  the  plain.  By  far  the  most  numerous  part  streamed  towards 
the  town  of  Ashby,  where  many  of  the  distinguished  persons  were  lodged 
in  the  castle,  and  where  others  found  accommodation  in  the  town  itself. 
Among  these  were  most  of  the  knighto  who  had  already  appeared  in  the 
tournament,  or  who  proposed  to  fight  there  the  ensuing  day,  and  who, 
as  they  rode  slowly  along,  talking  over  the  evente  of  the  day,  were 
greeted  with  loud  shouto  by  the  populace.  The  same  acclamations  were 
bestowed  upon  Prince  John,  alUiough  he  was  indebted  for  them  rather  to 
the  splendour  of  his  appearance  and  train,  than  to  the  popularity  of  his 
character. 

A  more  sincere  and  more  general,  as  well  as  a  better^merited  acclamation 
attended  the  victor  of  the  day,  until,  anxious  to  withdraw  himself  from  popu- 
lar notice,  he  accepted  the  accommodation  of  one  of  those  pavilions  pitobed 
at  the  extremities  of  the  listo,  the  use  of  which  was  courteously  tenderad  him 
by  the  marshals  of  the  field.  On  his  retiring  to  his  tent,  many  who  had 
lingered  in  the  lists,  to  look  upon  and  form  coigectures  concerning  him,  also 
dispersed. 

The  si^ns,  and  sounds  of  a  tumultuous  concourse  of  men  lately  crowded 
together  in  one  place,  and  agitated  by  the  same  passing  evente,  were  now 
exchanged  for  the  distant  hum  of  voices  of  different  groups  retreating  in  all 
directions,  and  these  speedily  died  away  in  silence.  No  other  sounds  were 
heard  save  the  voices  of  the  menials  who  stripped  the  galleries  of  their 
cushions  and  tepestry,  in  order  to  put  them  in  safety  for  the  night,  and 
wrangled  among  themselves  for  the  half-used  bottles  of  wine  and  relics  of 
the  refreshment  which  had  been  served  round  to  the  spectetors. 

Beyond  the  precincte  of  the  liste  more  than  one  forge  was  erected ;  and 
these  now  began  to  glimmer  through  the  twilight,  announcing  the  toil  of 
the  armourers,  which  was  to  continue  through  the  whole  night,  in  crder  to 
repair  or  alter  the  suite  of  armour  to  be  used  again  on  the  morrow. 

A  strong  guard  of  men-at-arms,  renewed  at  intervals,  from  two  hours  U/ 
two  hours,  surrounded  the  lists,  and  kept  wateh  during  the  night 
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TbOL  lik«  Um  Hd  preiagiuf  nmu,  that  toDi 
TIm  itek  naQ't  pMipurt  in  bar  hollow  bnk. 
And  in  tb«  ahadvw  nf  the  nlHOt  nif  ht 
Dotb  sbake  conlafrion  from  her  iahle  winp ; 
▼ez'd  and  tuniMiMed,  rons  poor  ikmihaa, 
Willi  hul  eniMs  towanb  IImw  CiiriatMUM. 

Jiw  or  BCauta.    . 

ToB  Disinherited  Knight  had  no  sooner  reached  his  pavilion,  thaa  sqairea 
and  [>age8  in  abnndance  tendered  their  serrices  to  disarm  him,  to  bring  flpeah 
attire,  and  to  offer  him  the  refreshment  of  the  bath.  Their  seal  on  this 
occasion  was  perhaps  sharpened  bj  enriositj,  since  every  one  desired  to 
know  who  the  ICnignt  was  that  had  gained  so  many^  laurels,  jet  had  refused, 
even  at  the  command  of  Prince  John,  to  lift  his  visor  or  to  name  his  name. 
Bat  their  ofBcious  inquisitiveness  was  not  gratified. 

The  Disinherited  Knight  refused  all  other  assistance  save  that  of  his  own 
souire,  or  rather  yeoman  —  a  clownish-looking  man,  who,  wrapt  in  a  cloak 
01  dark-colonred  felt,  and  having  his  head  and  face  half  bnried  in  a  Norman 
bonnet  made  of  black  fur,  seemed  to  affect  the  incognito  asv-much*  as  his 
master.  All  others  being  excluded  from  the  tent,  this  attendant  relieved 
his  master  from  the  more  burdensome  parts  of  his  armour,  and  placed  food 
and  wine  before  him,  which  the  exertions  of  the  daj  rendered  very  accept- 
able. 

The  Knight  had  scarcely  finished  a  hasty  meal,  ere  his  menial  annoaneed 
to  him  that  five  men,  each  bearing  a  barbed  steed,  desired  to  speak  with  him. 
The  Disinherited  Knight  had  exchanged  his  armour  for  the  long  robe  usually 
worn  by  those  of  his  condition,  which,  being  furnished  with  a  hood,  con- 
cealed the  features,  when  such  was  the  pleasure  of  the  wearer,  admost  aa 
completely  as  the  visor  of  the  helmet  itself;  but  the  twilight,  which  was 
now  fast  darkening,  would  of  itself  have  rendered  a  disguise  unnecessary, 
unless  to  persons  to  whom  the  face  of  an  individual  chanced  to  be  particu- 
larly well  known. 

The  Disinherited  Knight,  therefore,  stept  boldly  forth  to  the  front  of  his 
tent,  and  found  in  attendance  the  squires  of  the  challengers,  whom  he  easily 
knew  by  their  russet  and  black  dresses,  each  of  whom  led  his  master's 
charger  loaded  with  the  armour  in  which  he  had  that  day  fought. 

'*  According  to  the  laws  of  chivalry,"  said  the  foremost  of  these  men,  *'  I, 
Baldwin  de  Oyley,  squire  to  the  redoubted  Knight  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert, 
make  offer  to  you,  styling  yourself,  for  the  present,  the  Disinherited  Knight, 
of  The  horse  and  armour,*  used  by  the  said  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  in  this 
day's  Passage  of  Arms,  leaving  it  wi4i  your  nobleness  to  retain  or  to  ransom 
the  same,  according  to  your  pleasure ;  for  such  is  the  law  of  arms.'' 

The  other  squires  repeated  nearly  the  same  formula,  and  then  stood  to 
await  the  decision  of  the  Disinherited  Knight. 

'*  To  you  four,  sirs,''  replied  the  Knight,  addressing  those  who  had  last 
spoken,  "  and  to  your  honourable  and  valiant  mitoters,  I  have  one  common 
reply.  Commend  me  to  the  noble  knights,  ^our  masters,  and  say,  I  should 
do  ill  to  deprive  them  of  st«eds  and  arms,  which  can  never  be  used  by  braver 
cavaliers.  —  I  would  I  could  here  end  my  message  to  these  gallant  knights ; 
but  being,  as  I  term  myself,  in  truth  and  earnest,  the  Disinherited.  I  must 
be  thus  far  bound  to  your  masters,  that  they  will,  of  their  courtesy,  be 
pleaRed  to  ransom  their  steeds  and  armour,  since  tha'»  which  T  wear  t  can 
Dardly  term  mine  own." 

**  We  stand  commissioned,  each  of  us,"  answered  thn  squirt  uf  RegiPAld 
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Fronfc-de-Boeuf,  "to  offer  a  handred  secchins  in  ransom  of  these  horses  ado 
luits  of  armour." 

'*  It  is  sufficient/'  said  the  Disinherited  Knight.  "  Half  the  sum  mj 
present  necessities  compel  me  to  accept ;  uf  the  remaining  half,  distribute 
one  moiety  among  yourselves,  sir  squires,  and  divide  the  other  half  bet^vlxt 
the  heralds  and  the  pursuivants,  and  minstrels,  and  attendants." 

The  squires,  with  cap  in  hand,  and  low  reverences,  expressed  their  deep 
sense  of  a  courtesy  and  generosity  not  often  practiced,  at  least  upon  a  scale 
BO  extensive.  The  Disinherited  Knight  then  addressed  his  discourse  to 
Baldwin,  the  squire  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert.  *'  Fn>m  your  master,"  said 
he,  *'  I  will  accept  neither  arms  nor  ransom.  Say  to  him  in  my  name,  that 
our  strife  is  not  ended  —  no,  not  till  we  have  fought  as  well  with  swordi  as 
with  lances  —  as  well  on  foot  as  on  horseback.  To  this  mortal  quarrel  he 
has  himself  defied  me,  and  I  shall  not  forget  the  challenge.  —  Meantime,  let 
him  be  assured,  that  I  hold  him  not  as  one  of  his  companions,  with  whom  I 
can  with  pleasure  exchange  courtesies,  but  rather  as  one  with  whom  I  stand 
upon  terms  of  mortal  defiance." 

'*My  master,"  answered  Baldwin,  "knows  how  to  requite  scorn  with 
scorn,  and  blows  with  blows,  as  well  as  courtesy  with  courtesy.  Since  you 
disdain  to  accept  from  him  any  share  of  the  ransom  at  which  you  have  rated 
the  arms  of  the  other  knights,  I  must  leave  his  armour  and  his  horse  here, 
being  well  assured  that  he  will  never  deign  to  mount  the  one  or  to  wear  the 
other." 
."You  have  spoken  well,  good  squire,"  said  the  Disinherited  Knight, 
"  well  and  boldly,  as  it  beseemeth  him  to  speak  who  answers  for  an  absent 
master.  Leave  not,  however,  the  horse  ana  armour  here.  Restore  them  to 
th^  master ;  or,  if  he  scorns  to  accept  them,  retain  them,  good  friend,  for 
thine  own  use.     So  far  as  they  are  mine,  I  bestow  them  upon  you  freely." 

Baldwin  made  a  deep  obeisance,  and  retired  with  his  companions ;  and 
the  Disinherited  Knight  entered  the  pavilion. 

"  Thus  far,  Gurth,"  said  he,  addressing  his  attendant^  "  the  reputation  of 
English  Chivalry  hath  not  suffered  in  my  hands." 

"  And  I,"  said  Gurth,  "  for  a  Saxon  swineherd,  have  not  ill  played  the 
personage  of  a  Norman  squire-at-arms." 

"  Yea,  but,"  answered  the  Disinherited  Knight,  "  thou  hast  ever  kept  me 
in  anxiety  lest  thy  clownish  bearing  should  discover  thee." 

"  Tush!"  said  Qurth,  "  I  fear  discovery  from  none,  saving  my  playfellow, 
Wamba  the  Jester,  of  whom  I  could  never  discover  whether  he  were  most 
knave  or  fool.  Yet  I  could  scarce  choose  but  laugh,  when  my  old  master 
passed  so  near  to  me,  dreaming  all  the  while  that  Gurth  was  keeping  his 
porkers  many  a  mile  off,  in  the  thickets  and  swamps  of  Rotherwood.  If  I 
am  discovered " 

"  Enough,"  said  the  Disinherited  Knight,  "  thou  knowest  my  promise." 

"  Nay,  Tor  that  matter,"  said  Gurth,  "  I  will  never  fail  my  friend  for  fear 
of  my  skin-cutting.  I  have  a  tough  hide,  that  will  bear  knife  or  scourge  as 
well  as  any  boar's  hide  in  my  herd." 

'*  Trust  me,  I  will  requite  the  risk  you  run  for  my  love,  Gurth,"  said  the 
Knight.     "  Meanwhile,  I  pray  you  to  accept  these  ten  pieces  of  gold." 

"I  am  richer,"  said  Gurth,  putting  them  into  his  pouch,  "than  ever  was 
swineherd  or  bondsman." 

"  Take  this  bag  of  gold  to  Ashby,"  continued  his  master,  "  and  find  oat 
Isaac  the  Jew  of  York,  and  let  him  pay  himself  for  the  horse  and  arms  with 
which  his  credit  supplied  me." 

"  Nay,  by  St.  Dunstan,"  replied  Gurth,  "  that  I  will  not  do." 
How,  knave,"  replied  his  master,  "  wilt  thou  not  obey  my  commands  V 

"  So  they  be  honest,  reasonable,  and  Christian  commands,"  replied  Gurth ; 
*  but  this  IS  none  of  these.  To  suffer  the  Jew  to  pay  himself  would  be  di» 
'^smcst,  for  it  would  be  cheating  my  master :  and  unreasonable,  for  it  went 
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the  part  of  a  fo^A ;  and  unchristian,  since  it  would  be  plundering  a  believer 
to  enrich  an  iniidol." 

'*  See  bini  contented,  however,  thou  stubborn  Tarlet,"  said  the  Disinherited 
Knight. 

"I  will  do  so,"  said  Gurth,  taking  the  bag  under  his  cloak,  and  leaving 
the  apartment ;  *'  and  it  will  p>  hard,"  he  muttered,  **  but  I  content  him 
with  one-half  of  his  own  askmg."  So  saying,  he  departed,  and  left  the 
Disinherited  Knight  to  his  own  perplexed  ruminations ;  which,  upon  more 
accounts  than  it  is  now  poHsible  to  oommunipate  to  the  reader,  were  of  a 
nature  peculiarly  agitating  and -painful. 

We  must  now  change  the  scene  to  the  village  of  Ashby,  or  rather  to  a 
country  house  in  its  vicinity  belonging  to  a  wealthy  Israelite,  with  whom 
Isaac,  his  daughter,  and  retinue,  had  taken  up  their  (quarters ;  the  Jews,  it 
is  well  known,  being  as  liberal  in  exercising  the  duties  of  hospitality  and 
eharit^  auumg  their  own  people,  as  they  were  alleged  to  be  reluctant  and 
churlbh  in  extending  them  to  those  whom  they  termed  Gentiles,  and  whose 
treatment  of  them  certainly  merited  little  hospitality  at  their  hand. 

In  an  apartment,  small  indeed,  but  richly  nirnished  with  decorations  of 
an  Oriental  taste,  Rebecca  was  seated  on  a  heap  of  embroidered  cushiona, 
which,  piled  along  a  low  platform  that  surrounded  the  chamber,  served,  like 
the  estrada  of  the  Spaniards,  instead  of  chairs  and  stools.  She  was  watch- 
ing the  motions  of  ner  father  with  a  look  of  anxious  and  filial  affecdon, 
while  he  paced  the  apartment  with  a  dejected  mien  and  disordered  step ; 
•ometimes  clasping  his  hands  together — sometimes  easting  his  eyes  to  the 
roof  of  the  apartment,  as  one  who  laboured  under  great  mental  tribulation. 
**  0,  Jacob  I"  he  exclaimed  —  "  O,  all  ye  twelve  Holy  Fathers  of  our  tribe  1 
what  a  losing  venture  is  this  for  one  who  hath  duly  kept  every  jot  and  tittle 
of  the  law  of  Moses — Fifty  secchins  wrenched  from  me  at  one  clutch,  and 
by  the  talons  of  a  tvrant !" 

"  But,  father,"  said  Rebecca,  "  you  seemed  to  give  the  gold  to  Prince  John 
willingly." 

"  Willingly  ?  the  blotch  of  Egypt  upon  him  I— Willingly,  saidst  thou  ?— 
Ay,  as  wilnngly  as  when,  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  I  flung  over  my  merchan- 
dise to  lighten  the  ship,  while  she  laboured  in  the  tempest — robed  the 
seething  billows  in  my  choice  silks — perfumed  their  briny  foam  with  myrrh 
and  aloes  —  enriched  their  caverns  with  gold  and  silver  work  I  And  was 
not  that  an  hour  of  unutterable  misery,  uiough  my  own  hands  made  the 
sacrifice  ?" 

**  But  it  was  a  sacrifice  which  Heaven  exacted  to  save  our  lives,"  answered 
Rebecca,  **  and  the  God  of  our  fathers  has  since  blessed  your  store  and  your 
gettings." 

"Ay,"  answered  Isaac,  '*but  if  the  tyrant  lays  hold  on  them  as  he  did 
to-day,  and  compels  me  to  smile  while  he  is  robbing  me  ?  —  0,  daughter, 
disinherited  and  wandering  as  we  are,  the  worst  evil  which  befalls  our  race 
is,  that  when  we  are  wronged  and  plundered,  all  the  world  laughs  around, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  suppress  our  sense  of  injury,  and  to  smile  tamely, 
when  we  would  revenge  bravely." 

**  Think  not  thus  of  it,  my  father,"  said  Rebecca ;  *'  we  also  have  advan- 
tagos.  These  Gentiles,  cruel  and  oppressive  as  they  are,  are  in  some  sort 
dependent  on  the  dispersed  children  of  Zion,  whom  they  despise  and  perse* 
eute.  Without  the  aid  of  our  wealth,  they  could  neither  furnish  forth  their 
hosts  in  war,  nor  their  triumphs  in  peace ;  and  the  pAd  which  we  lend 
tbcm  returns  with  increase  to  our  coffers.  We  are  bke  the  herb  which 
flourisheth  most  when  it  is  most  trampled  on.  Even  this  day's  pa^ant  had 
not  proceeded  without  the  consent  of  the  despised  Jew,  who  furnished  the 


means." 
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Daughter,"  said  Isaac,  **  thou  hast  harped  upon  another  string  of  sor 
row.    The  goodly  steed  and  the  rich  armour,  equal  to  the  fuD  vr)fi^  o' 
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my  a<l?ent»Te  with  our  Kiijath  Jairam  of  Leicester— there  is  a  dead  losa 
too  —  ay,  a  loss  which  swallows  up  the  gains  of  a  week;  ay,  of  the  space 
between  two  Sabbaths — aud  yet  it  may  end  better  than  I  now  think,  f(^  'tis 
a  good  youth." 

"  AsHuredly,"  said  Rebecca,  "you  shall  not  repent  yoa  of  requiting  tiie 
good  deed  received  of  the  stranser  knight." 

"  I  trust  so,  daughter,"  said  Isaac,  '"  and  I  trust  too  in  the  rebuilding  of 
Zion ;  but  as  well  do  I  hope  with  my  own  bodily  eyes  to  see  the  walls  and 
battlements  of  the  new  Temple,  as  to  see  a  Christian,  yea,  the  very  best  of 
Christians,  repay  a  debt  to  a  Jew,  unless  under  the  awe  of  the  judge  and 
jailor." 

So  saying,  he  resumed  his  discontented  walk  through  the  apartment; 
and  Rebecca,  perceiving  that  her  attempts  at  consolation  only  served  to 
awaken  new  subjf^cts  of  complaint,  wisely  desisted  from  her  unavailing 
efforts—  a  prudential  line  of  conduct,  and  we  recommend  to  all  who  set  up 
for  comfortera  and  advisers,  to  follow  it  in  the  like  circumstances. 

The  evening  was  now  becoming  dark,  when  a  Jewish  servant  entered  the 
apartment,  and  placed  upon  the  table  two  silver  lamps,  fed  with  perfumed 
oil ;  the  richest  wines,  and  the  most  delicate  refreshments,  were  at  the  same 
time  displayed  by  another  Israelitish  domestic  on  a  small  ebony  table,  inlaid 
with  silver ;  for,  in  the  interior  of  their  houses,  the  Jews  refused  themselves 
no  expensive  indulgences.  At  the  same  time  the  servant  informed  Isaac, 
that  a  Nasarcne  (so  they  termed  Christians,  while  conversing  among  them- 
selves) desired  to  speak  with  him.  He  that  would  live  b^  traffic,  must  hold 
himself  at  the  disposal  of  every  one  claiming  business  with  him.  Isaac  at 
once  replaced  on  the  table  the  untasted  glass  of  Greek  wine  which  be  had 
just  raised  to  his  lips,  and  saying  hastily  to  his  daughter,  **  Rebecca,  veil 
thyself,"  commanded  the  stranger  to  be  admitted. 

Just  as  Rebecca  had  dropped  over  her  fine  features  a  screen  of  silver 
gauze  which  reached  to  her  feet,  the  door  opened,  and  Gurth  entered,  wrapt 
m  the  ample  folds  of  his  Norman  mantle.  His  appearance  was  rather  sus- 
picious than  prepossessing,  especially  as,  instead  of  doffing  his  bonnet,  he 
pulled  it  still  deeper  over  his  rugged  brow. 

**  Art  thou  Isaac  the  Jew  of  xork  V  said  Gurth,  in  Saxon. 

"  I  am,"  replied  Isaac,  in  the  same  language,  (for  his  traffic  had  rendered 
every  tongue  spoken  in  Britain  familiar  to  him) — "  and  who  art  thou  V 

**  That  is  not  to  the  purpose,"  answered  Gurth. 

**  As  much  as  my  name  is  to  thee,"  replied  Isaac ;  **  for  without  knovring 
thine,  how  can  I  hold  intercourse  with  thee  ?" 

"  Easily,"  answered  Gurth ;  "  I,  being  to  pay  money,  must  know  that  1 
deliver  it  to  the  right  person ;  thou,  who  art  to  receive  it,  will  not,  I  think, 
care  very  greatly  by  whose  hands  it  is  delivered." 

**  0,"  said  the  Jew,  "  you  are  come  to  pay  moneys  7 — Holy  Father  Abra- 
ham I  that  altoreth  our  relation  to  each  other.  And  from  whom  dost  thou 
bring  it?" 

"  From  the  Disinherited  Knight,"  said  Gurth,  **  victor  in  this  day's  tour- 
nament. It  is  the  price  of  the  armour  supplied  to  him  by  Kirjath  Jairam 
of  Leicester,  on  thy  recommendation.  The  steed  is  restored  to  thy  stable : 
I  desire  to  know  the  amount  of  the  sum  which  I  am  to  pay  for  the  ar- 


mour." 


"  I  said  he  was  a  good  youth  I"  exclaimed  Isaac  with  joyful  exultation. 
**  A  cup  of  wine  will  do  thee  no  harm,"  he  added,  filling  and  handing  to 
the  swineherd  a  richer  draught  than  Gurth  had  ever  before  tasted.  **  And 
how  much  money,"  continued  Isaac,  '*  hast  thou  brought  with  thee  ?" 

"  Holy  Virgin,"  said  Gurth,  setting  down  the  cup,  "  what  nectar  these 
unbelieving  dogs  drink,  while  true  Christians  are  fain  to  quaff  ale  as  muddv 
and  thick  as  the  draff  we  give  to  hogs !  —  What  money  have  I  brought  witli 
lac  ?"  oon tinned  the  Saxon,  when  he  had  finished  this  unci  /il  ejaculation. 
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'  errn  bnt  a  small  sum ;  something  in  hand  the  whilst.  What,  Isaac  I  thev 
mnst  \  oar  a  conscience,  though  it  be  a  Jewish  one." 

'*  Nay,  but,"  said  Isaac,  "  thy  master  has  won  ^odly  steeds  and  rich  ar> 
mours  with  the  strength  of  his  lance,  and  of  his  right  hand — but  'tis  a  good 
youth  —  the  Jew  will  take  these  in  present  payment,  and  render  him  back 
the  surplus." 

"  My  master  has  disposed  of  them  already,"  said  Gurth. 

"  Ah  I  that  was  wrong,"  said  the  Jew,  **  that  was  the  part  of  a  fool.  No 
Christians  here  could  buy  so  many  horses  and  armour — no  Jew  except 
myself  would  give  him  half  the  values.  But  thou  hast  a  hundred  secchina 
with  thee  in  that  bag,"  said  Isaac,  prying  under  Gurth's  cloak,  **  it  is  a 
heavy  one." 

"  I  have  heads  for  cross-bow  bolts  in  it,"  said  Gurth,  readily. 

**  Well,  then" — said  Isaac,  panting  and  hesitating  between  habitual  love 
of  gain,  and  a  new-bom  desire  to  bo  liberal  in  the  present  instance,  "  if  I 
should  say  that  I  would  take  eighty  zecchins  for  the  good  steed  and  the  rich 
armour,  which  leaves  me  not  a  guilder's  profit,  have  you  money  to  paj 
me?" 

"  Barely,"  said  Gurth,  though  the  sum  demanded  was  more  reasonable 
than  he  expected,  *'  and  it  will  leave  my  master  uieh  penniless.  Neverthe- 
less, if  such  be  your  least  offer,  I  must  be  content. 

*'  Fill  thyself  another  goblet  of  wine,"  said  the  Jew.  '*  Ah  I  eighty  zec- 
chins is  too  little.  It  leaveth  no  profit  for  the  usa^s  of  the  money ;  and, 
besides,  the  good  horse  may  have  suffered  wrong  in  this  day's  encounter. 
0,  it  was  a  hard  and  dangerous  meeting !  man  and  steed  rushine  on  each 
other  like  wild  bulls  of  Bashan  I    The  horse  cannot  but  have  had  wrong." 

"  And  I  say,"  replied  Gurth,  '*  he  is  sound,  wind  and  limb ;  and  you  may 
see  him  now,  in  your  stable.  And  I  say,  over  and  above,  that  seventy  zeo- 
chins  is  enough  for  the  armour,  and  I  hope  a  Christian's  word  is  as  good  as 
a  Jew's.  If  you  will  not  take  seventy,  I  will  carry  this  bag"  (and  he  shook 
it  till  the  contents  jingled)  *'  back  to  my  master." 

**  Nay,  nay  I"  said  Isaac ;  **  lay  down  the  talents — ^the  shekels^-the  eighty 
zecchins,  and  thou  shalt  see  I  will  consider  thee  liberally." 

Gurth  at  length  complied ;  and  telling  out  eighty  zecchins  upon  the  table, 
the  Jew  delivered  out  to  him  an  acouittance  for  the  horse  and  suit  of  ar* 
mour.  The  Jew's  hand  trembled  for  joy  as  he  wrapped  up  the  first  seventy 
pieces  of  gold.  The  last  ten  he  told  over  with  much  deliberation,  pausing, 
and  saying  something  as  he  took  each  piece  from  the  table,  and  dropped  it 
into  his  purse.  It  seemed  as  if  his  avarice  were  struggling  with  his  better 
nature,  and  compelling  him  to  pouch  zecchin  after  zecchin,  while  his  gen^ 
rosity  urged  him  to  restore  some  part  at  least  to  his  benefactor,  or  as  a 
donation  to  his  agent.     His  whole  speech  ran  nearly  thus : — 

**  Seventy-one — seventy-two ;  thy  master  is  a  good  youth — seventy-three, 
an  excellent  youth  —  seventy-four  —  that  piece  hath  been  dipt  within  the 
ring — seventy-five — and  that  looketh  light  of  weight — seventy-six— when 
thy  master  wants  money,  let  him  come  to  Isaac  of  York — seventy-seven— 
that  is,  with  reasonable  security."  Here  he  made  a  considerable  pause, 
and  Gurth  had  good  hope  that  the  last  three  pieces  might  escape  the  fate 
of  their  comrades ;  but  the  enumeration  proceeded. — **  Seventy-eight— -thou 
art  a  good  fellow — seventy-nine — ^and  deservest  something  for  thyself *' 

Here  the  Jew  paused  again,  and  looked  at  the  last  zecchin,  intending, 
doubtless,  to  bestow  it  upon  Gurth.  He  weighed  it  upon  the  tip  of  his 
finger,  and  made  it  ring  by  dropping  it  upon  the  table.  Had  it  rung  too 
flat,  or  had  it  felt  a  hair's  breadth  too  light,  generosity  had  carried  thu  day ; 
but,  unhappily  for  Gurth,  the  chime  was  full  and  true,  the  zecchin  plump, 
uewly  coined,  and  a  grain  above  weight.  Isaac  could  not  find  in  his  heart 
to  part  with  it,  so  dropt  it  into  his  purse  as  if  in  absence  of  mind,  with  the 
words,  "  Eighty  completes  the  tale,  and  I  trust  thy  master  will  reward  thee 
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handsomely. — Sarolj/'  lie  added,  looking  earnestly  at  the  bag,  "thou  haat 
more  coins  in  that  pouoh  V 

Gurth  grinned,  which  was  his  nearest  approach  to  a  laugh,  as  he  replied, 
"  About  the  same  quantity  ^hich  thou  hast  just  told  over  so  carefully/' 
He  then  folded  the  quittance,  and  put  it  under  his  cap,  addine, — "  Peril  of 
thy  beard,  Jew,  see  that  this  be  full  and  ample  V  He  filled  himself  un- 
biaden  a  third  goblet  of  wine,  and  left  the  apartment  without  ceremony. 

*'  Rebecca,''  said  the  Jew,  *'  that  Ishmaelite  hath  gone  somewhat  beyond 
me.  Nevertheless  his  master  is  a  good  youth  —  ay,  and  I  am  well  pleased 
thot  he  hath  gained  shekels  of  gold,  and  shekels  of  silver,  even  by  the  speed 
of  his  horse  and  by  the  strength  of  his  lance,  which,  like  that  of  Goliath 
the  Philistine,  might  vie  with  a  weaver's  beam." 

As  he  turned  to  receive  Rebecca's  answer,  he  obRerved,  that  during  his 
chaffering  with  Gurth,  she  had  lefb  the  apartment  un perceived. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Gurth  had  descended  the  stair,  and,  having  reached 
the  dark  antechamber,  or  hall,  was  puzzling  about  to  discover  the  entrance, 
when  a  figure  in  white,  shown  by  a  small  suver  lamp  which  she  held  in  her 
hand,  becKoned  him  into  a  side  apartment.  Gurth  had  some  reluctance  to 
obey  the  summons.  Rough  and  impetuous  as  a  wild  boar,  where  only 
earthly  force  was  to  be  apprehended,  he  had  all  the  characteristic  terrors 
of  a  Saxon  respecting  fawns,  forest-fiends,  white  women,  and  the  whole  of 
the  superstitions  which  his  ancestors  had  brought  vrith  them  from  the  wilds 
of  Germany.  He  remembered,  moreover,  that  he  was  in  the  house  of  a 
Jew,  a  people  who,  besides  the  other  unamiable  qualities  which  popular 
report  ascribed  to  them,  were  supposed  to  be  profound  necromancers  and 
caoalists.  Nevertheless,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  obeyed  the  beckoning 
summons  of  the  apparition,  and  followed  her  into  the  apartment  which  she 
indicated,  where  he  found  to  his  joyful  surprise  that  his  fair  guide  was  the 
beautiful  Jewess  whom  he  had  seen  at  the  tournament,  and  a  short  time  in 
her  father's  apartment. 

She  asked  him  the  particulars  of  his  transaction  with  Isaac,  which  he 
detailed  accurately. 

"  My  father  did  but  jest  with  thee,  good  fellow,"  said  Jlebecca ;  '*  he  owes 
thy  master  deeper  kindness  than  these  arms  and  steeds  could  pay,  were 
their  value  tenrold.     What  sum  didst  thou  pay  my  father  even  now?" 

'*  £ightv  zecchins,"  said  Gurth,  surprised  at  the  question. 

"  In  this  purse,"  said  tlebecca,  "  thou  wilt  find  a  hundred.  Restore  to 
thy  master  tnat  which  is  his  due,  and  enrich  thyself  with  the  remainder. 
Haste  —  begone  —  stay  not  to  render  thanks!  and  beware  how  you  pasb 
through  this  crowded  town,  where  thou  mayst  easily  lose  both  thy  burden 
and  thy  life.  —  Reuben,"  she  added,  clapping  her  hands  together,  "  light 
forth  this  stranger,  and  fail  not  to  draw  lock  and  bar  behind  nim." 

Reuben,  a  dark-browed  and  black-bearded  Israelite,  obeyed  her  summons, 
with  a  torch  in  his  hand ;  undid  the  outward  door  of  the  house,  and  con- 
ducted Gurth  across  a  paved  court,  let  him  out  through  a  wicket  in  the 
entrance-gate,  which  he  closed  behind  him  with  such  bolts  and  chains  u« 
would  well  have  become  that  of  a  prison. 

*'  By  St.  Dunstan,"  said  Gurth,  as  he  stumbled  up  the  dark  avenue,  "  thia 
is  no  Jewess,  but  an  angel  from  heaven  I  Ten  zecchins  from  \nj  brave 
young  master  —  twenty  from  this  pearl  of  Zion  —  Oh,  happy  datl  —  Such 
another,  Gurth,  will  redeem  thy  bondage,  and  make  thee  a  brother  as  free 
of  thy  guild  as  the  beet.  And  then  do  I  lay  down  my  swineherd's  horn 
and  staff,  and  take  the  freeman's  sword  and  buckler,  and  follow  my  jowag 
oaaster  to  the  death,  without  hiding  either  my  face  or  my  name/ 

2l 
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C^djittr  \^t  €ltllttt|. 


W  OmMmv.    Stand,  air,  uid  Urow  at  that  foo  hava 
If  nat,  wvll  awka  yoa  ait,  and  rifla  ]ro«. 

St^eed.    Sir,  wa  are  undone!  thaie  ara  Uia  Tillana 
That  all  the  traTellera  do  fear  ao  maeh. 

Tml.    My  frirnda, 

Ul  Old.    I'hat'a  not  ao.  air,  wa  ara  faar  enattiaa. 

Zd  OtU.    Peaoe  I  we'll  hear  him. 

3d  OuL    Ay.  by  my  beard,  will  we; 
For  he'a  a  proper  man. 

Two  Ouriudinr  or  VnovA. 

Tbb  nof'turnal  adventares  of  Gurth  were  not  jet  concladed;  indeed  ht 
himself  be  »ine  partly  of  that  mind,  when,  after  passing  one  or  two  stras- 
ffling  houses  which  stood  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  he  found  himseff 
in  a  deep  lane,  running  between  two  banks  OTergrown  with  hazel  and  hollT, 
while  here  and  there  a  dwarf  oak  flung  its  arms  altogether  across  the  path. 
The  lane  was  moreover  much  rutted  and  broken  up  by  the  carriages  which 
had  recently  transported  articles  of  various  kinds  to  the  tournament ;  and 
it  was  dark,  for  the  banks  and  bushes  intercepted  the  light  of  the  harvest 
moon. 

From  the  village  were  heard  the  distant  sounds  of  revelry,  mixed  occa- 
sionally with  loud  laughter,  sometimes  broken  by  screams,  and  sometimes 
by  wild  strains  of  distant  music.  All  these  sounds,  intimating  the  disor- 
derly state  of  the  town,  crowded  with  military  nobles  and  their  dissolute 
attendants,  gave  Gurth  some  uneasiness.  '*  The  Jewess  was  right,"  he  said 
to  himself.  **  By  Heaven  and  St.  Dunstan,  I  would  I  were  safe  at  my  jour- 
ney's end  with  all  this  treasure  I  Here  are  such  numbers,  I  will  not  say  of 
arrant  thieves,  but  of  errant  knights  and  errant  squires,  errant  monks  and 
errant  minstrels,  errant  jugglers  and  errant  jesters,  that  a  man  with  asincle 
merk  would  be  in  danger,  much  more  a  poor  swineherd  with  a  whole  bagful 
of  lecchins.  Would  1  were  out  of  the  snade  of  these  infernal  bushes,  that 
I  might  at  least  see  any  of  St.  Nicholas's  clerks  before  they  spring  on  my 
shoulders." 

Gurth  accordingly  hastened  his  pace,  in  order  to  gain  the  open  common 
to  which  the  lane  led,  but  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  acoomplisn  his  objeol 
Just  as  he  had  attained  the  upper  end  of  the  lane,  where  the  underwood 
was  thickest,  four  men  sprung  upon  him,  even  as  his  fears  anticipated,  two 
from  each  side  of  the  road,  and  seized  him  so  fast,  that  resistance,  if  at  first 
practicable,  would  have  been  now  too  late. — "  Surrender  your  charge,"  said 
one  of  them  ;  **  we  are  the  deliverers  of  the  commonwealth,  who  ease  every 
man  of  his  burden." 

"  You  should  not  ease  me  of  mine  so  lightly,"  muttered  Gurth,  whose 
surly  honesty  could  not  be  tamed  even  by  the  pressure  of  immediate  vio- 
IcMice,  —  "  had  I  it  but  in  my  power  to  five  three  strokes  in  its  defence." 

"  We  shall  see  that  presently,"  said  the  robber ;  and,  speaking  to  his 
companions,  he  added,  "  bring  along  the  knave.  I  see  be  would  have  hk 
heaa  broken,  as  well  as  his  purse  cut,  and  so  be  let  blood  in  two  veins  at 
once." 

Gurth  was  hurried  along  agreeably  to  this  mandate,  and  having  been 
iragged  somewhat  roughly  over  the  bank,  on  the  left-hand  sicie  of  the  lane, 
found  himself  in  a  straggling  thicket,  which  lay  betwixt  it  %nd  the  open 
common.  He  was  compelled  to  follow  his  rough  conductors  into  the  very 
depth  of  this  cover,  where  they  stopt  unexpectedly  in  an  irregular  open 
space,  free  in  a  great  measure  from  trees,  and  on  which,  therefoffe,  iht 
beams  of  the  moon  fell  without  much  interruption  from  boughs  i  nd  leaves 
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Qere  his  cajptora  were  joined  bj  two  other  persons,  apparently  belonging  to 
the  rang.  They  had  short  swords  by  their  sides,  and  quarter-staves  in  their 
hands,  and  Gurth  coald  now  obsenre  that  all  six  wore  visors,  which  rendered 
their  occupation  a  matter  of  no  question,  even  had  their  former  proceedings 
left  it  in  doubt. 

**  What  monev  hast  thou,  churl  T"  said  one  of  the  thieves. 

''  Thirty  zecchins  of  my  own  property,"  answered  Qurtb,  doggedly. 

"A  forfeit  —  a  forfeit,"  shouted  the  robbers;  "a  Saxon  hath  thirl^ 
lecchins,  and  returns  sober  from  a  village  I  An  undeniable  and  unredeem 
able  forfeit  of  all  he  hath  about  him." 

"  I  hoarded  it  to  purchase  my  freedom,"  said  Gurth. 

"  Thou  art  an  ass,"  replied  one  of  the  thieves ;  "three  quarts  of  double 
»le  had  rendered  thee  as  free  as  thy  master,  ay,  and  freer  too,  if  he  be  a 
Saxon  like  thyself." 

'*  A.  sad  truth,"  replied  Gurth ;  "  but  if  these  same  thirty  zecchins  will 
boy  my  freedom  from  you,  unloose  my  hands,  and  I  will  pay  them  to  you." 

*'  Hold,"  said  one  who  seemed  to  exercise  some  authority  over  the  others ; 
*'  this  bii4  ^hich  thou  bearest,  as  I  can  feel  through  thy  cloak,  contains 
more  coin  than  thou  hast  told  us  of." 

'*  It  is  tne  ffood  knight  my  master's,"  answered  Gurth,  "  of  which,  as- 
suredly, I  would  net  have  spoken  a  word,  had  you  been  satisfied  with  work- 
ing your  will  upon  mine  own  propertv." 

"  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow,"  replied  the  robber,  "  I  warrant  thee ;  and 
we  worship  not  St.  Nicholas  so  devoutly  but  what  thy  thirtv  zecchins  may 
yet  escape,  if  thou  deal  uprightly  with  us.  Meantime  render  up  thy  trust 
for  the  time."  So  saying,  he  took  from  Gurth's  breast  the  large  leathern 
pouch,  in  which  the  pui'se  given  him  by  Rebecca  was  enclosed,  as  well  na 
the  rest  of  the  zecchins,  and  then  continued  his  interrogation.  —  *'  Who  is 
thy  master  V 

"  The  Disinherited  Knight,"  said  Gurth. 

"Whose  good  lance,"  replied  the  robber,  ''won  the  prise  in  to-day's 
tourney  ?     W  hat  is  his  name  and  lineage  ?" 

"  It  is  his  pleasure,"  answered  Gurth,  "  that  they  be  concealed ;  and  from 
me,  assuredly,  ^ou  will  learn  nought  of  them." 

"  What  is  thine  own  name  and  lineage  ?" 

"  To  tell  that,"  said  Gurth,  "  might  reveal  my  master's." 

"  Thou  art  a  saucy  ^room,"  said  the  robber,  "  but  of  that  anon.  How 
comes  thy  master  by  this  gold  1  is  it  of  his  inheritance,  or  by  what  means 
hath  it  accrued  to  him  V 

*'  By  his  rood  lance,"  answered  Gurth. — "  These  bags  contain  the  ransom 
of  four  good  horses,  and  four  good  suits  of  armour." 

"  How  much  is  there  ?"  demanded  the  robber. 

"  Two  hundred  zecchins." 

"  Only  two  hundred  zecchins !"  said  the  bandit ;  "  your  master  hath  dealt 
liberally  by  the  vanquished,  and  put  them  to  a  cheap  ransom.  Name  those 
who  paid  the  gold." 

Gurth  did  so. 

"  The  armoar  and  horse  of  the  Templar  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  at  what 
ransom  were  they  held  ? — Thou  seest  thou  canst  not  deceive  roe." 

"  My  master,"  replied  Gurth,  "  will  take  nought  from  the  Templar  save 
his  lire's  blood.  Tney  are  on  terms  of  mortal  defiance,  and  cannot  hold 
Dourteous  intercourse  together." 

"  Indeed !" — ^repeated  the  robber,  and  paused  after  he  had  said  the  word. 
"  And  what  wert  thou  now  doing  at  Ashby  with  such  a  chaige  in  thy  cus- 
tody T" 

**  I  went  thither  to  render  to  Isaac  the  Jew  of  York,"  replied  Gurth,  **  the 
pricp  ot  a  snit  of  armour  with  which  he  fitted  my  master  for  this  toai  na 
ment. 
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**  And  how  mach  didst  thou  pay  to  Isaac  ? — Methinks,  to  judge  by  weight 
thero  is  BtUl  two  hundred  seccnius  in  that  pouch." 

*'  I  paid  to  Isaac/'  eaid  the  Saxon,  '*  eighty  zecchins,  and  he  restored  me 
a  hundred  in  lieu  thereof." 

**  How  I  what  I"  exclaimed  all  the  robbers  at  once ;  "  darest  thou  trifle 
with  us,  that  thou  tellest  such  improbable  lies?" 

^*  What  I  tell  you,"  said  Gurth,  "  is  as  true  as  the  moon  is  in  heaven. 
You  will  find  the  just  sum  in  a  silken  purse  within  the  leathern  pouch,  and 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  gold." 

*"  Bethink  thee,  man,"  said  the  Captain,  "  thou  speakest  of  a  Jew— of  an 
Israelite, — as  unapt  to  restore  gold,  as  the  dry  sand  of  his  deserts  to  return 
the  cup  of  water  which  the  pilgrim  spills  upon  them." 

*'  There  is  no  more  mercy  in  them,"  said  another  of  the  banditti,  "  than 
in  an  unbribed  sheriff's  officer." 

"  It  is,  however,  as  I  say,"  said  Gurth. 

''  Strike  a  light  instantly,"  said  tlie  Captain ;  "  I  will  examine  this  said 
purse ;  and  if  it  be  as  this  fellow  says,  the  Jew's  bounty  is  little  less  mira- 
culous than  the  stream  which  relieved  his  fathers  in  the  wilderness." 

A  light  was  procured  accordingly,  and  the  robber  proceeded  to  examine 
the  purse.  The  others  crowded  around  him,  and  even  two  who  had  hold  of 
Gurth  relaxed  their  ^rasp  while  they  stretched  their  necks  to  see  the  issue 
of  the  search.  Availing  himself  of  their  negligence,  by  a  sudden  exertion 
of  strength  and  activity,  Gurth  shook  himself  free  of  their  hold,  and  mi^ht 
have  escaped,  oould  he  have  resolved  to  leave  his  master's  property  behind 
him.  But  such  was  no  part  of  his  intention.  He  wrenchea  a  quarter-staff 
from  one  of  the  fellows,  struck  down  the  Captain,  who  was  altogether  un- 
aware of  his  purpose,  and  had  well-nigh  repossessed  himself  of  the  pouch 
and  treasure.  The  thieves,  however,  were  too  nimble  for  him,  and  again 
secured  both  the  bag  and  the  trusty  Gurth. 

"  Knave !"  said  the  Captain,  getting  up,  '*  thou  hast  broken  my  head ;  and 
with  other  men  of  our  sort  thou  wouldst  fare  the  worse  for  thy  insolence. 
But  thou  shalt  know  thy  fate  instantly.  First  let  us  speak  of  thy  master ; 
the  knighf  B  matters  must  go  before  the  squire's,  acconfing  to  the  due  order 
of  chivalry.  Stand  thou  mst  in  the  meantime — if  thou  stir  again,  thou 
shalt  have  that  will  make  thee  quiet  for  thy  life — Comrades !"  he  then  said, 
addressing  his  gang,  '*  this  purse  is  embroidered  with  Hebrew  characters, 
and  I  well  believe  £e  yeoman's  tale  is  true.  The  errant  knight,  his  master, 
must  needs  pass  us  toll-free.  He  is  too  like  ourselves  for  us  to  make  booty 
of  him,  since  dogs  should  not  worry  dogs  where  wolves  and  foxes  are  to  be 
found  in  abundance." 

"  Like  us  ?"  answered  one  of  the  gang ;  *'  I  should  like  to  hear  how  tiiat 
is  made  good." 

''Why,  thou  fool,"  answered  the  Captain,  "is  he  not  poor  and  disinherited 
as  we  are  7 — Doth  he  not  win  his  substance  at  the  sword's  point  as  we  do  f 
— Hath  he  not  beaten  Front-de-Boeuf  and  Malvoisin,  even  as  we  would  beat 
them  if  we  could  ?  Is  he  not  the  enemy  to  life  and  death  of  Brian  de  Boi»- 
Guilbert,  whom  we  have  so  much  reason  to  fear  ?  And  were  all  this  other- 
wise, wouldst  thou  have  us  show  a  worse  conscience  than  an  unbeliever,  a 
Hebrew  Jew?" 

"  Nay,  that  were  a  shame,"  muttered  the  other  fellow ;  "  and  yet,  when  I 
served  in  the  band  of  stout  old  Gandelyn,  we  had  no  such  scruples  of  oon- 
science.  And  this  insolent  peasant,  —  he  too,  I  warrant  me,  is  to  be  dis- 
missed scatheless  ?" 

'*  Not  if  thou  canst  scathe  him,"  replied  the  Captain.  —  "  Here,  fellow/' 
oontinued  he,  addressing  Gurth,  "  canst  thou  use  tbe  staff,  that  thou  staits 
to  it  so  readily?" 

"  I  think,''  said  Gurth,  "  thou  shouldst  be  best  able  to  reply  t  >  tl  i4 
question." 
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^'Kaj,  by  my  troth,  thou  gavest  me  a  roand  knock/'  replied  the  Captain, 
**  do  as  much  mr  this  fellow,  and  thou  shalt  pass  scot-free ;  and  if  thou  dosi 
not — ^whj,  by  my  faith,  as  thou  art  snch  a  sturdy  knave,  I  think  I  must  pi^ 
Uiy  ransom  myself. — Take  thy  staff.  Miller,''  he  added,  "and  keep  thy  head* 
and  do  you  others  let  the  fellow  go,  and  give  him  a  staff — there  is  light 
enough  to  lay  on  load  by." 

The  two  champions  being  alike  armed  with  quartei^tayes,  stepped  for- 
ward  into  the  centre  of  the  open  space,  in  order  to  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  moonlight:  the  thieves  in  the  meantime  laughing,  and  crying  to  their 
comrade,  **  Miller  1  beware  thy  toll-dish."  The  Miller,  on  the  other  hand, 
holding  his  quarter-staff  by  the  middle,  and  making  it  flourish  round  his 
head  uter  the  fashion  which  the  French  call  fairt  U  tnaulinel,  exclaimed 
boastfully,  "Come  on,  churl,  an  thou  darest:  thon  shalt  feel  the  strength 
of  a  miller's  thumb !" 

"If  thou  be'st  a  miller,"  answered  Gurth,  undauntedly,  makine  his 
weapon  play  around  his  head  with  equal  dexterity,  "thou  art  doubly  a 
thiet,  ana  I,  as  a  true  man,  bid  thee  defiance." 

So  saying,  the  two  champions  closed  together,  and  for  a  few  minutes  they 
displayed  great  equality  in  strength,  couraee,  and  skill,  intercepting  and 
retummg  the  blows  of  their  adversary  with  Sie  most  rapid  dexterity,  while, 
from  the  continued  clatter  of  their  weapons,  a  person  at  a  distance  might 
have  supposed  that  there  were  at  least  six  persons  engaeed  on  each  side. 
Less  obstinate,  and  even  less  dangerous  combats,  have  been  described  in 
sood  heroic  verse ;  but  that  of  Qurth  and  the  Miller  must  remain  unsune, 
tor  want  of  a  sacred  poet  to  do  justice  to  its  eventful  progress.  Yet,  though 
quarter-staff  play  be  out  of  date,  what  we  can  in  prose  we  will  do  for  these 
bold  champions. 

Long  they  fought  equally,  until  the  Miller  began  to  lose  temper  at  find- 
ing himself  so  stoutly  opposed,  and  at  hearing  the  laughter  of  his  compan- 
ions, who,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  enjoyed  his  vexation.  This  was  not  a 
state  of  mind  favourable  to  the  noble  game  of  quarter-staff,  in  which,  as  in 
ordinary  cudgel-playing,  the  utmost  coolness  is  nMjuisite;  and  it  gave  Qurth, 
whose  temper  was  steady,  though  surly,  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a 
decided  advantage,  in  availing  himself  of  which  he  displayed  great  mastery. 

The  Miller  pressed  furiously  forward,  dealing  blows  with  either  end  of 
his  weapon  alternately,  and  striving  to  come  to  half-staff  distance,  while 
Qurth  defended  himself  against  the  attack,  keeping  his  hands  about  a  yard 
asunder,  and  covering  himself  by  shifting  his  weapon  with  great  celerity, 
so  as  to  protect  his  head  and  body.  Thus  did  he  maintain  the  defensive, 
making  his  eye,  foot,  and  hand  keep  true  time,  until,  observing  his  antago- 
nist to  lose  wind,  he  darted  the  staff  at  his  face  with  his  left  hand ;  and,  as 
the  Miller  endeavoured  to  parry  the  thrust,  he  slid  his  right  hand  down  to 
his  left,  and  with  the  full  swing  of  the  weapon  struck  his  opponent  on  the 
left  side  of  the  head,  who  instantly  measured  his  length  upon  the  green- 
sward. 

"  Well  and  yeomanly  done !"  shouted  the  robbers ;  "  fair  play  and  Old 
England  for  ever  I  The  Saxon  hath  saved  both  his  purse  and  his  hide,  and 
the  Miller  has  met  his  match." 

"  Thou  mayst  go  thy  ways,  my  friend,"  said  the  Captain,  addressing  Qurth, 
in  special  confirmation  of  the  general  voice,  "  and  I  will  cause  two  of  my 
comrades  to  guide  thee  by  the  best  way  to  thy  master's  pavilion,  and  to 
guard  thee  from  night-walkers  that  might  have  less  tender  consciences  than 
ours ;  for  there  is  many  one  of  them  upon  the  amble  in  such  a  night  as  this. 
Take  heed,  however,"  he  added  sternly ;  "  remember  thou  hast  refused  to 
tell  thy  name  —  ask  not  after  ours,  nor  endeavour  to  discover  who  or  what 
we  are ;  for,  if  thou  makest  such  an  attempt,  thou  wilt  come  by  worse  for* 
iune  than  has  yet  befallen  thee." 

Qurth  thanked  tho  Captain  for  his  courtesy,  and  jromised  to  attend  ts 
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hiB  roocmtneitdfttion.  Two  of  the  outlaws,  taking  md  their  qaarter-Btaves. 
and  desiring  Gurth  to  follow  dose  in  the  rear,  walked  roundly  forwiurd 
along  a  by-path,  which  traversed  the  thicket  and  the  broken  ground  a^a 
cent  to  it.  On  the  very  verge  of  the  thicket  two  men  spoke  to  his  oondao* 
tors,  and  receiving  an  answer  in  a  whisper,  withdrew  into  the  wood,  and 
suffered  them  to  pass  unmolested.  This  circumstance  induced  Gurt<h  to 
believe  both  that  the  gang  was  strong  in  numbers,  and  tiiat  they  kept  re^ 
nlar  guards  around  their  place  of  rendezvous. 

When  they  arrived  on  the  open  heath,  where  Gurth  might  have  had  some 
troable  in  finding  his  road,  the  thieves  guided  him  straight  forward  to  the 
top  of  a  little  eminence,  whence  he  could  see,  spread  beneath  him  in  the 
moonlight,  the  palisades  of  the  lists,  the  glimmering  pavilions  pitohed  at 
either  end,  with  the  pennons  which  adorned  them  fluttering  in  the  moon- 
beam, and  from  which  could  be  heard  the  hum  of  the  song  with  which  the 
•entinels  were  beguiling  their  night-wateh. 

Here  the  thieves  stopt 

"We  go  witli  you  no  farther,''  said  they;  "  it  were  not  safe  that  we  shoald 
do  so.  —  Remember  the  warning  you  have  received  —  keep  secret  what  has 
this  night  befallen  you,  and  you  will  have  no  room  to  repent  it  —  neglect 
what  is  now  told  you,  and  the  Tower  of  London  shall  not  protect  you 
against  our  revenge.'' 

**  Good-night  to  you,  kind  sirs,"  said  Gurth ;  "  I  shall  remember  your 
orders,  and  trust  uiat  there  is  no  offence  in  wishing  you  a  safer  ana  an 
honester  trade." 

Thus  they  parted,  the  outlaws  returning  in  the  direction  from  whence 
they  h.ad  come,  and  Gurth  proceeding  to  tne  tent  of  his  master,  to  whom, 
notwithstanding  the  injunction  he  had  received,  he  communicated  the  whole 
adventures  of  the  evening. 

The  Disinherited  Knight  was  filled  with  astonishment,  no  less  at  the  gen- 
erosity of  Rebecca,  by  which,  however,  he  resolved  he  would  not  profit,  wan 
that  of  the  robbers,  to  whose  profession  such  a  quality  seemed  totally  for- 
eign. His  course  of  reflections  upon  these  singular  circumstances  was, 
however,  interrupted  by  the  necessity  for  taking  repose,  which  the  fiitigue 
of  the  preceding  day,  and  the  propriety  of  refreshing  himself  for  the  moN 
row's  encounter,  rendered  alike  indispensable. 

The  knight,  therefore,  stretehed  himself  for  repose  upon  a  rich  oouch, 
with  which  the  tent  was  provided ;  and  the  faithful  Gurth,  extending  hie 
hardy  limbs  upon  a  bearskin  which  formed  a  sort  of  carpet  to  the  pavilion^ 
laid  himself  across  the  opening  of  the  tent,  so  that  no  one  could  enter  with- 
out awakening  him. 
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The  iMimlds  left  their  pricking  ap  and  down.  There  thiver  iheftee  upon  thieldeit  thksk, 

Nnw  rin|[en  tnimpeta  load  ami  Riarion,  He  fceleth  through  the  hratVapone  the  priok ; 


There  ia  nu  mora  to  aaj,  but  eaat  and  WMt,  Dp  apriaipMi  ipearBa.  tweaty  Cmi  In  height, 

la  gu  tho  ipearaa  ndlj  in  the  raxt.  Oat  go  tha  awonles  to  the  eilver  bright; 

In  gotb  the  nharp  ipur  into  the  side,  The  helnw  thej  lo-bewn  and  to-ahred : 

Thne  aee  men  who  can  jaet  and  who  can  rida ;  Oat  bant  the  blood  with  atern  ■tminiera  rra. 


MoENiNO  arose  in  unclouded  splendour,  and  ere  the  son  was  mnch  above 
ilie  horison,  the  idlest  or  the  most  eager  of  the  spectators  appeared  on  tlia 
common,  moving  to  the  listo  as  to  a  general  centre,  in  order  to  sreurr  a 
bvourable  situation  for  viewing  the  continuation  of  the  expected  game*. 
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•  «_ 

The  maraliala  Abd  their  attendants  appeared  next  on  the  field,  togetliet 
with  the  heralds,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  names  of  the  knights  whc 
intended  to  just,  with  the  side  which  each  chose  to  espouse.  This  wat  a 
necessary  precaution,  in  order  to  secure  equality  betwixt  the  two  bodie* 
who  should  be  opposed  to  each  other. 

According  to  due  formality,  the  Disinherited  Knight  was  to  be  considered 
as  leader  of  the  one  body,  while  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  who  had  been  rauid 
as  having  done  second-best  in  the  preceding  day«  was  named  first  champion 
of  the  other  band.  Those  who  haa  concurred  in  the  challenge  adhered  to 
his  party  of  course,  excepting  only  Ralph  de  Yipont,  whom  his  fall  had 
rendered  unfit  so  soon  to  put  on  his  armour.  There  was  no  want  pf  distin- 
guished and  noble  candidates  to  fill  up  the  ranks  on  either  side. 

In  fact,  although  the  general  tournament,  in  which  all  knights  fought  ac 
once,  was  more  dangerous  than  single  encounters,  they  were,  nevertheless, 
more  frequented  and  practised  by  the  chivalry  of  the  ase.  Many  knights, 
who  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  their  own  skill  to  defy  a  single  adver- 
sary of  high  reputation,  were,  nevertheless,  desirous  of  displaying  their 
valour  in  the  general  combat,  where  they  mi^ht  meet  others  with  whom  they 
were  more  upon  an  equality.  On  the  present  occasion,  about  fifty  knights 
were  inscribed  as  desirous  of  combating  upon  each  side,  when  the  marshals 
declared  that  no  more  could  be  admitted,  to  the  disappointment  of  several 
who  were  too  late  in  preferring  their  claim  to  be  inoluaed. 

About  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock,  the  whole  plain  was  crowded  with  horse- 
men, horse-women,  and  foot-passengers,  hastening  to  the  tournament ;  and 
shortly  after,  a  grand  flourish  of  trumpets  announced  Prince  John  and  his 
retinue,  attended  by  many  of  those  knights  who  meant  to  take  share  in  the 
game,  as  well  as  others  who  had  no  such  intention. 

About  the  same  time  arrived  Gedric  the  Saxon,  with  the  Lady  Rowena, 
unattended,  however,  by  Athelstane.  This  Saxon  lord  had  arrayed  his  tall 
an<f  strong  person  in  armour,  in  order  to  take  his  place  among  the  combat- 
ants ;  and,  considerably  to  the  surprise  of  Gedric,  had  chosen  to  enlist  himself 
on  the  part  of  the  Knight  Templar.  The  Saxon,  indeed,  had  remonstrated 
strongly  with  his  friend  upon  the  injudicious  choice  he  had  made  of  his 
party ;  but  he  had  only  received  that  sort  of  answer  usually  given  by  those 
who  are  more  obstinate  in  following  their  own  course,  than  strong  in  just^ 
fyinj^  it. 

His  best,  if  not  his  only  reason,  for  adhering  to  the  party  of  Brian  de 
BoisGuilbert,  Athelstane  had  the  prudence  to  keep  to  iiimself.  Though 
his  apathy  of  disposition  prevented  his  taking  any  means  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  Lady  Rowena,  he  was,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  insensible 
to  her  charms,  and  considered  his  union  with  her  as  a  matter  already  fixed 
beyond  doubt,  by  the  assent  of  Gedric  and  her  other  friends.  It  had  there- 
fore been  with  smothered  displeasure  that  the  proud  though  indolent  Lord 
of  Goningsburgh  beheld  the  victor  of  the  preceding  day  select  Rowena  as 
the  object  of  that  honour  which  it  became  his  privilege  to  confer.  In  order 
to  pnnish  him  for  a  preference  which  seemed  to  interfere  with  his  own 
suit,  Athelstane,  confident  of  his  strength,  and  to  whom  his  flatterers,  at 
least,  ascribed  great  skill  in  arms,  had  determined  not  only  to  deprive  the 
Disinherited  Knight  of  his  powerful  succour,  but,  if  an  opportunity  should 
occur,  to  make  him  feel  the  weight  of  his  battle-axe. 

De  Bracy,  and  other  Knights  attached  to  Prince  John,  in  obedience  to  a 
hint  from  him,  had  joined  the  party  of  the  challengers,  John  being  desirous 
to  secure,  if  possible,  the  victory  to  that  side.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
other  Knights,  both  English  and  Norman,  natives  and  strangers,  took  part 
against  the  challengers,  the  more  readily  that  the  opposite  band  was  to  be 
led  by  so  distineuished  a  champion  as  the  Disinherited  Knight  had  approved 
Iiimself. 

Aa  •oon  as  Prince  John  observed  that  the  destined  Queen  of  the  day  had 
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ftrrived  upon  the  field,  assuming  that  air  of  courtesj  which  sat  well  appn 
him  when  he  was  pleased  to  exhibit  it,  he  rode  forward  to  meet  her,  doffed 
his  bonnet,  and,  alighting  from  his  horse,  assisted  the  Ladj  Rowena  from 
her  saddle,  while  his  followers  uncovered  at  the  same  time,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  dismounted  to  hold  her  palfrej. 

"  It  is  thus,"  said  Prince  John,  *'  that  we  set  the  dutiful  example  of  lojaltj 
to  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty,  and  are  ourselves  her  guide  to  the  throne 
which  she  must  this  day  occupy.  —  Ladies,"  he  said,  "  attend  your  Queeni 
as  you  wish  in  your  turn  to  be  distinguished  by  like  honours." 

So  saying,  the  l^rince  marshalled  Kowena  to  the  seat  of  honour  opposite 
his  own,  wnile  the  fairost  and  most  distinguished  ladies  present  crowded 
After  her  to  obtain  places  as  near  as  possible  to  their  temporary  sovereign. 

No  sooner  was  Rowena  seated,  than  a  burst  of  music,  half-drowned  bv  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude,  greeted  her  new  dignity.  Meantime,  the  sun  shone 
fierce  and  bright  upon  the  polished  arms  of  the  knights  of  either  side,  who 
crowded  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  lists,  and  held  eager  conference 
together  concerning  the  best  mode  of  arranging  their  line  of  battle,  and  sup- 
porting the  conflict. 

The  heralds  then  proclaimed  silence  until  the  laws  of  the  tourney  should 
be  rehearsed.  These  were  calculated  in  some  degree  to  abate  the  dangers 
of  the  day ;  a  precaution  the  more  necessary,  as  the  conflict  was  to  be  main- 
tained with  sharp  swords  and  pointed  lances. 

The  champions  were  therefore  prohibited  to  thrust  with  the  sword,  and 
were  confined  to  striking.  A  knight,  it  was  announced,  might  use  a  mace 
or  battle-axe  at  pleasure,  but  the  dagger  was  a  prohibited  weapon.  A 
knight  unhorsed  might  renew  the  fight  on  foot  with  any  other  on  the  oppo- 
site side  in  the  same  predicament ;  but  mounted  horsemen  were  in  that  case 
forbidden  to  assail  him.  When  any  knight  could  force  his  antagonist  to 
the  extremity  of  the  lists,  so  as  to  touch  the  palisade  with  his  person  or 
arms,  such  opponent  was  obliged  to  yield  himself  vanquished,  and  his 
armour  and  horse  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  conqueror.  A  knight 
thus  overcome  was  not  permitted  to  take  farther  share  in  the  combat.  If 
any  combatant  was  struck  down,  and  unable  to  recover  his  feet,  his  squire 
or  page  might  enter  the  lists,  and  drag  his  master  out  of  the  press ;  but  in 
that  case  the  knight  was  adjudged  vanquished,  and  his  arms  and  horse 
declared  forfeited.  The  combat  was  to  cease  as  soon  as  Prince  John  should 
tbrow  down  his  leading  staff  or  truncheon ;  another  precaution  usually  taken 
to  prevent  the  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood  by  the  too  long  endurance  of  a 
sport  so  desperate.  Any  knight  breaking  the  rules  of  the  tournament,  or 
otherwise  transgressing  the  rules  of  honourable  chivalry,  was  liable  to 
be  stript  of  his  arms,  and,  having  his  shield  revereed,  to  be  placed  in 
that  posture  astride  upon  the  ban  of  the  palisade,  and  exposed  to  public 
derision,  in  punishment  of  his  un knightly  conduct.  Having  announced 
these  precautions,  the  heralds  concluded  with  an  exhortation  to  each  good 
knight  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  merit  favour  from  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and 
of  Love. 

This  proclamation  having  been  made,  the  heralds  withdrew  to  their  sti^ 
tions.  The  knights,  entering  at  either  end  of  the  lists  in  long  procession, 
arranged  themselves  in  a  double  file,  precisely  opposite  to  each  other,  th< 
leader  of  each  party  being  in  the  centre  of  the  foremost  rank,  a  porit  which 
he  did  not  occupy  until  each  had  carefully  arranged  the  ranks  of  his  party, 
and  stationed  every  one  in  his  place. 

It  was  a  goodly,  and  at  the  same 'time  an  anxious  sight,  to  behold  so  many 
gallant  champions,  mounted  bravely,  and  armed  richly,  stand  ready  prepared 
nr  an  encounter  so  formidable,  seated  on  their  war-saddles  like  so  many 
pillars  of  iron,  and  awaiting  the  signal  of  encounter  with  the  same  ardoui 
n«  their  generous  steeds,  which,  by  neighing  and  pawing  the  ground,  icavc 
signal  of  their  impatience. 
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As  yet  the  knights  held  their  long  lances  upright,  their  bright  tointt 

f lancing  to  the  sun,  and  the  streamers  with  which  they  were  d«M$6rated 
uttering  over  the  plumage  of  the  helmets.  Thus  they  remained  while  the 
marshals,  of  the  field  surveyed  their  ranks  with  the  utmost  exactness,  lest 
either  party  had  more  or  fewer  than  the  appointed  number.  The  tale  was 
found  exactly  complete.  The  marshals  then  withdrew  from  the  lists,  and 
William  dc  Wyvil,  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  pronounced  the  signal  words -^ 
LaissezalUr!  The  trumpets  sounded  as  he  spoke — the  spears  of  the  cham* 
pions  were  at  once  lowered  and  placed  in  the  rests — the  spurs  were  dashed 
into  the  flanks  of  the  horses,  and  the  two  foremost  ranks  of  either  partr 
rushed  upon  each  other  in  full  gallop,  and  met  in  the  middle  of  the  lists  with 
a  shock,  the  sound  of  which  was  heard  at  a  mile's  distance.  The  rear  rank 
of  each  party  advanced  at  a  slower  pace  to  sustain  the  defeated,  and  follow 
np  the  success  of  the  victors  of  their  party. 

The  consequences  of  the  encounter  were  not  instantly  seen,  for  the  dust 
raised  by  the  trampling  of  so  many  steeds  darkened  the  air,  and  it  was  a 
minute  ere  the  anxious  spectators  could  see  the  fate  of  the  encounter.  When 
the  fight  became  visible,  half  the  knights  on  each  side  were  dismountedt 
some  T>y  the  dexterity  of  their  adversary's  lance,  —  some  by  the  superior 
weight  and  strength  of  opponents,  which  had  borne  down  both  horse  and 
man, — some  lay  stretchea  on  earth  as  if  never  more  to  rise, — some  had  al- 
ready gained  their  feet,  and  were  closing  hand  to  hand  with  those  of  their 
antagonists  who  were  in  the  same  predicament, — and  several  on  both  sides, 
wholiad  received  wounds  by  which  tliey  were  disabled,  were  stopping  their 
blood  with  their  scarfs,  and  endeavouring  to  extricate  themselves  from  the 
tumult.  The  mounted  knights,  whose  lances  had  been  almost  all  broken 
by  the  fury  of  the  encounter,  were  now  closely  engaged  with  their  swords, 
shouting  their  war-cries,  and  exchanging  bufiS&ts,  as  if  honour  and  life  de- 
pended on  the  issue  of  the  combat. 

The  tumult  was  presently  increased  by  the  advance  of  the  second  rank  on 
either  side,  which,  acting  as  a  reserve,  now  rushed  on  to  aid  their  compa- 
nions. The  followers  of  Brian  de  Bois-Quilbert  shouted — "  Hal  Beaur^eafUl 
BeaU'SeatU  1*  —  For  the  Temple  —  For  the  Temple  I "  The  opposite  party 
shouted  in  answer — **  Desdichado  !  Desdichador'-^^hiQh  watch-word  they 
took  from  the  motto  upon  their  leader's  shield. 

The  champions  thus  encountering  each  other  with  the  utmost  fury,  and 
with  alternate  success,  the  tide  of  battle  seemed  to  flow  now  toward  the 
southern,  now  toward  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lists,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  party  prevailed.  Meantime  the  clang  of  the  blows,  and  the  shouts  of 
the  combatants,  mixed  fearfully  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  and  drowned 
the  groans  of  those  who  fell,  and  lay  rolling  defenceless  beneath  the  feet  of 
the  horses.  The  splendid  armour  of  the  combatants  was  now  defaced  with 
dust  and  blood,  and  gave  way  at  every  stroke  of  the  sword  and  battle-axe. 
The  gay  plumage,  shorn  from  the  crests,  drilled  upon  the  breeze  like  snow- 
flakes.  AH  that  was  beautiful  and  graceful  in  tne  martial  array  had  diik 
appeared,  and  what  was  now  visible  was  only  calculated  to  awake  terror  or 
compassion. 

Yet  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  not  only  the  vulgar  spectators,  who 
are  naturally  attracted  by  sights  of  horror,  but  even  the  ladies  of  distinction, 
who  crowded  the  galleries,  saw  the  conflict  with  a  thrilling  interest  certainly, 
but  without  a  wish  to  withdraw  their  eyes  from  a  sight  so  terrible.  Here 
and  there,  indeed,  a  fair  cheek  might  turn  pale,  or  a  faint  scream  might  be 
heard,  as  a  lover,  a  brother,  or  a  husband,  was  struck  from  his  horse.  But, 
'n  general,  the  ladies  around  encouraged  the  combatants,  not  only  by  clap- 
ping their  hands  and  waving  their  veils  and  kerchiefs,  but  even  by  exclaim- 


•  lkau-$eant  wu  the  Mm«  of  the  Templflni'  banner,  which  was  half  black,  half  wnit«,  te  inthaiite.  It  li 
«id,  that  tbtf  waro  auulid  aid  fiur  towanls  Chrauana.  but  black  aad  tanibla  towanla  iaSdala 
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ti;g,  '*  Braro  lance  I  Oood  sword !"  when  any  euccessful  thrast  or  blow  took 
place  under  their  observation. 

Such  being  the  interest  taken  bj  the  fair  sex  in  this  bloody  game,  that  of 
the  men  is  the  more  easily  understood.  It  showed  itself  in  load  acclamationi 
upon  every  change  of  fortune,  whilo  all  eyes  were  so  riveted  on  the  lists, 
that  the  spectators  seemed  as  if  they  themselves  had  dealt  and  received  ths 
blows  which  were  there  so  freely  bestowed.  And  between  ever^  pause  was 
beard  the  voice  of  the  heralds,  exclaiming,  "  Fight  on,  brave  knights !  Man 
dies,  but  glory  lives !  —  Fight  on  —  death  is  better  than  defeat  I  —  Fight  on, 
brave  knights ! — ^for  bright  eyes  behold  your  deeds  1" 

Amid  tne  varied  fortunes  of  the  combat,  the  eyes  of  all  endeavoured  to 
discover  the  leaders  of  each  band,  who,  mingling  in  the  thick  of  the  fight, 
encouraged  their  companions  both  by  voice  and  example.  Both  displaced 
creat  feats  of  gallantry,  nor  did  either  Bois-Guilbert  or  the  Disinherited 
Knight  find  in  the  ranks  opposed  to  them  a  champion  who  could  be  termed 
tiieir  unquestioned  match.  They  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  single  out  each 
other,  spurred  by  mutual  animosity,  and  avrare  that  the  full  of  either  leader 
mieht  be  considered  as  decisive  of  victory.  Such,  however,  was  the  crowd 
and  confusion,  that,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  conflict,  their  efforts  to 
meet  were  unavailing,  and  they  were  repeatedly  separated  by  the  eagerness 
of  their  followers,  each  of  whom  was  anxious  to  vnn  honour,  by  measuring 
his  strength  aeainnt  the  leader  of  the  opposite  party. 

But  when  the  field  became  thin  by  tne  numbers  on  either  side  who  had 
yielded  themselves  vanquished,  had  been  compelled  to  the  extremity  of  the 
lists,  or  been  otherwise  rendered  incapable  of  continuing  the  strife,  the 
Templar  and  the  Disinherited  Knight  at  length  encounter^  hand  to  hand, 
with  all  the  fury  that  mortal  animosity,  joined  to  rivalry  of  honour,  could 
inspire.  Such  was  the  address  of  each  in  parrying  and  striking,  that  the 
spectators  broke  forth  into  a  unanimous  and  involuntary  shout  expressive 
of  their  delight  and  admiration. 

But  at  this  moment  the  party  of  the  Disinherited  Knight  had  the  worst; 
the  gigantic  arm  of  Front-de-BcBuf  on  the  one  flank,  and  the  ponderous 
strength  of  Athelstane  on  the  other,  bearing  down  and  dispersing  thoso 
immediately  exposed  to  them.  Finding  themselves  freed  from  their  imme- 
diate antagonists,  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  both  these  knights  at  the 
same  instant,  that  they  would  render  the  most  decisive  advantage  to  their 
party,  by  aiding  the  Templar  in  his  contest  with  his  rival.  Tumine  their 
norses,  therefore,  at  the  same  moment,  the  Norman  spurred  against  the  Dis- 
inherited Knight  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Saxon  on  the  other.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  that  the  object  of  this  unequal  and  unexpected  assault 
could  have  sustained  it,  had  he  not  been  warned  by  a  general  cry  from  the 
spectatorti,  v?ho  could  not  but  take  interest  in  one  exposed  to  such  disad- 
vantage. 

**  Beware !  beware  I  Sir  Disinherited  1"  was  shouted  so  universally,  thai 
the  knight  beoame  aware  of  his  danger;  and,  striking  a  full  blow  at  the 
Templar,  he  reined  back  his  steed  in  the  same  moment,  so  as  to  escape  tho 
elmrge  of  Athelstane  and  Frontrde-Bceuf.  These  knights,  therefore,  their  aim 
beinc  thus  eluded,  rushed  from  opposite  sides  betwixt  the  object  of  their 
attack  and  the  Templar,  almost  running  their  horses  against  each  other  ers 
they  could  stop  their  career.  Recovering  their  horses,  however,  and  wheel- 
ing them  round,  the  whole  three  pursued  their  united  purpose  of  bearing 
to  the  earth  the  Disinherited  Knight. 

^  Nothing  could  have  saved  him,  except  the  remarkable  strength  and  ao 
tivity  of  the  noble  horse  which  he  had  won  on  the  preceding  day. 

This  stood  him  in  the  more  stead,  as  the  horse  of  Bois-Guilbert  was 
^o*inded,  and  those  of  Front-de-Boeuf  and  Athelstane  were  both  tired  with 
^e  weight  of  their  gigantic  masters,  clad  in  complete  armour,  aad  with  the 
preceding  exertions  of  the  day.    The  masterly  horsemanship  of  the  DisiB 
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horited  Knight,  an  i  the  actmty  of  the  noble  animal  which  he  mounted,  ena- 
bled him  for  a  few  minntes  to  keep  at  sword's  point  his  three  antagonist^ 
turning  and  wheeling  with  the  agility  of  a  hawk  upon  the  wing,  keeping 
his  enemies  as  far  separate  as  be  could,  and  rushing  now  against  the  one 
now  against  the  other,  dealing  sweeping  blows  with  his  sword,  without 
waiting  to  receive  those  which  were  aimed  at  him^in  return. 

Bot  although  the  lists  rang  with  the  applauses  of  his  dexterity,  it  was 
eyident  that  he  must  at  last  be  overpowered ;  and  the  nobles  around  Primte 
John  implored  him  with  one  voice  to  throw  down  his  warder,  and  to  sava 
so  brave  a  knight  from  the  disgrace  of  being  overcome  by  odds. 

"  Not  I,  by  the  light  of  Heaven  V  answered  Prince  John ;  "  this  aame 
springal,  who  conceals  his  name,  and  despises  our  proffered  hospitality,  has 
auready  gained  one  prise,  and  may  now  afford  to  let  others  have  their  turn." 
As  he  spoke  thus  an  unexpected  incident  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

There  was  among  the  ranks  of  the  Disinherited  Knight  a  champion  in 
black  armour,  mounted  on  a  black  horse,  large  of  sise,  tall,  ana  to  all 
appearance  powerful  and  strong,  like  the  rider  by  whom  he  was  mounted. 
This  knight,  who  bore  on  his  shield  no  device  of  any  kind,  had  hitherto 
evinced  very  little  interest  in  the  event  of  the  fight,  beating  off  with  seem- 
ing ease  those  combatants  who  attacked  him,  but  neither  pursuing  his 
advantages,  nor  himself  assailing  any  one.  In  short,  he  had  hitherto  acted 
tiie  part  rather  of  a  spectator  than  of  a  party  in  the  tournament,  a  circum- 
stance which  procured  him  among  the  spectators  the  name  of  Le  Noir  Fair 
neaiU,  or  the  6laok  Sluggard. 

At  once  this  knight  seemed  to  throw  aside  his  apathy,  when  he  discovered 
Uie  leader  of  his  party  so  hard  bestead ;  for,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
which  was  quite  iresh,  he  came  to  his  assistance  like  a  thunderbolt,  ex- 
claiming in  a  voice  like  a  trumf>et-call,  **De8dichado,  to  the  rescue  I"  It 
was  high  time ;  for,  while  the  Disinherited  Knisht  was  pressing  upon  the 
Templar,  Frontnle-Boeuf  had  got  nigh  to  him  wiui  his  ufuifled  sword ;  but 
ere  tne  blow  could  descend,  the  SaUe  Knight  dealt  a  stroke  on  the  iiead, 
which,  glancing  from  the  polished  helmet,  lighted  with  violence  scarcely 
abated  on  the  chamjran  of  the  steed,  and  Front-de-Bceuf  rolled  on  the 
ground,  both  horse  and  man  equally  stunned  by  the  fury  of  the  blow.  Le 
Noir  Faineant  then  turned  his  horse  upon  Athelstane  of  Ooninniburgh ; 
and  his  own  sword  having  been  broken  in  his  encounter  with  Front-de- 
Boeuf,  he  wrenched  from  the  hand  of  the  bulky  Saxon  the  battle-axe  which 
he  wielded,  and,  like  one  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  weapon,  bestowed 
him  such  a  blow  upon  the  crest,  that  Athelstane  also  lay  senseless  on  the 
field.  Having  achieved  this  double  feat,  for  which  he  was  the  more  highly 
applauded  that  it  was  totally  unexpected  from  him,  the  knight  seemed  to 
res^ume  the  sluggishness  of  his  character,  returning  calmly  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  lists,  leaving  his  leader  to  cope  as  he  best  could  with  Brian 
de  BoisH^uilbert.  This  was  no  longer  matter  of  so  much  difficulty  as 
formerly.  The  Templar's  horse  had  bled  much,  and  mve  wav  under  the 
shock  of  the  Disinherited  Knight's  charge.  Brian  de  Boi»-Ouilbert  r:)lled 
on  the  field,  encumbered  with  the  stirrup,  from  which  he  was  unable  to 
draw  his  foot.  His  antajgonist  sprung  from  horseback,  waved  his  fatal 
sword  over  the  head  of  his  adversary,  and  commanded  him  to  yield  him- 
self; when  Prince  John,  more  moved  by  the  Templar's  dan^rous  situation 
than  he  had  been  by  that  of  his  rival,  saved  him  the  mortification  of  con- 
fessing himself  vanquished,  by  casting  down  his  warder,  and  putting  an 
end  to  the  conflict. 

It  was,  indeed,  only  the  relics  and  embers  of  the  fi^t  which  continned 
to  bum ;  for  of  the  few  knights  who  stiU  continued  in  the  lists,  the  grea^r 

fart  had,  by  tacit  consent,  forborne  the  conflict  for  some  time,  leaving  it  to 
e  determined  by  the  strife  of  the  leaders. 
The  squires,  who  had  found  it  a  matter  of  danger  avd  diffionlly  to  attend 
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their  maaten  daring  the  engagement,  now  thronged  into  the  liata  to  pay 
their  dutiful  attendance  to  the  wonnded,  who  were  removed  with  the  atmoet 
care  and  attention  to  the  neighbouring  pavilions,  or  to  the  quarters  prepared 
for  them  in  the  adjoining  viflage. 

ThiiB  ended  the  memorable  field  of  Ashby-de-larZouche,  one  of  the  mos^ 
^llantly  contested  tournaments  of  that  age ;  for  although  only  four  knighta, 
including  one  who  was  smothered  by  the  heat  of  his  armour,  had  died  upon 
the  field,  yet  upwards  of  thirty  were  desperately  wounded,  four  or  five  j^ 
whom  never  recovered.  Several  more  were  disabled  for  life ;  and  those  it* 
escaped  best  carried  the  marks  of  the  conflict  to  the  grave  with  UieL 
Hence  it  is  always  mentioned  in  the  old  records,  as  the  Gentle  and  Joyode 
Passage  of  Arms  of  Ashby. 

It  l^ine  now  the  duty  of  Prince  John  to  name  the  knight  who  had  done 
best,  he  determined  that  the  honour  of  the  day  remained  with  the  knight 
whom  the  popular  voice  had  termed  Lt  JVotr  Faineant,  It  was  pointed 
out  to  the  Prince,  in  impeachment  of  this  decree,  that  the  victory  had  been 
in  fact  won  by  the  Disinherited  Knight,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  dav,  had 
overcome  six  champions  with  his  own  hand,  and  who  had  finally  unhorsed 
and  struck  down  the  leader  of  the  opposite  party.  But  Prince  John  ad- 
hered to  his  own  opinion,  on  the  ground  that  the  Disinherited  Knight  and 
his  party  had  lost  the  day,  but  for  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  Knight  of 
the  Black  Armour,  to  whom,  therefore,  he  persisted  in  awarding  the  prise. 

To  the  surprise  of  all  present,  however,  the  knight  thus  preferrea  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  He  had  left  the  lists  immediately  when  the  conflict 
ceased,  and  had  been  observed  by  some  spectators  to  move  down  one  of  the 
forest  glades  with  the  same  slow  pace  and  listless  and  indifferent  manner 
which  iiad  procured  him  the  epithet  of  the  Black  Sluggard.  After  he  had 
been  summoned  twice  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  proclamation  of  the  heralds, 
it  became  necessary  to  name  another  to  receive  the  honours  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him.  Prince  John  had  now  no  farther  excuse  for  resisting  the 
claim  of  the  Disinherited  Knight,  whom,  therefore,  he  named  the  champion 
of  the  day. 

Through  a  field  slippery  with  blood,  and  encumbered  with  broken  armour 
and  the  bodies  of  slam  and  wounded  horses,  the  marshals  of  the  lists  again 
conducted  the  victor  to  the  foot  of  Prince  John's  throne. 

"  Disinherited  Knight,"  said  Prince  John,  "  since  by  that  title  only  yon 
will  consent  to  be  known  to  us,  wo  a  second  time  award  to  you  the  honours 
of  this  tournament,  and  announce  to  you  your  right  to  claim  and  receive 
from  the  hands  of  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty,  the  Ghaplet  of  Honour 
which  your  valour  has  justly  deserved."  The  Knight  bowed  low  and  grace- 
fully, but  returned  no  answer. 

While  the  trumpets  sounded,  while  the  heralds  strained  their  voices,  in 
proclaiming  honour  to  the  brave  and  glory  to  the  victor — while  ladies  waved 
their  silken  kerchiefs  and  embroidered  veils,  and  while  all  ranks  joined  in 
a  clamorous  shout  of  exultation,  the  marshals  conducted  the  Disinherited 
Knight  across  the  lists  to  the  foot  of  that  throne  of  honour  which  was  ooco- 
pied  by  the  Lady  Rowena. 

On  the  lower  step  of  this  throne  the  champion  was  made  to  kneel  down. 
Indeed  his  whole  action  since  the  fight  had  ended,  seemed  rather  to  have  been 
upon  the  impulse  of  those  around  him  than  from  his  own  free  will ;  and  it 
was  observea  that  he  tottered  as  they  guided  him  a  second  time  across  the 
lists.  Rowena,  descending  from  her  station  with  a  j^raoeful  and  dignified 
step,  was  about  to  place  the  chaplet  which  she  held  4n  her  hand  upon  the 
helmet  of  the  champion,  when  the  marshals  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  '*  It 
must  not  be  thus — ^his  head  must  be  bare."  The  knight  muttered  faintly  a 
few  words,  which  were  lost  in  the  hollow  of  his  helmet,  but  their  purport 
seemed  to  be  a  desire  that  his  casque  might  not  be  removed. 

Whether  from  love  of  form,  or  from  curiosity,  the  marshals  paid  no  atton 
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lion  to  his  expressions  of  reluctance,  bat  unhelmed  him  y  cutting  the  lacos 
of  his  casque,  and  undoing  the  fastening  of  his  gorget  When  uie  helmet 
was  removed,  the  well-formed,  yet  sunburnt  features  if  a  younf^  man  of 
«^enty-five  were  seen,  amidst  a  profusion  of  short  fair  hair.  His  counte- 
nance was  as  pale  as  death,  and  marked  in  one  or  two  places  with  streaks 
of  blood. 

Kowena  had  no  sooner  beheld  him  than  she  uttered  a  faint  shriek ;  but 
at  once  summoning  up  the  energy  of  her  disposition,  and  compelling  hor- 
eclf,  as  it  were,  to  proceed,  whileher  frame  yet  trembled  with  the  violence 
of  suddes  emotion,  she  placed  upon  the  drooping  head  of  the  victor  the 
splendid  ohaplet  which  was  the  destined  reward  of  the  day,  and  pronounced, 
in  (%  clear  and  distinct  tone,  these  words :  *'  I  bestow  on  thee  this  chaplet, 
Sir  Knight,  as  the  meed  of  valour  assigned  to  this  day's  victor:"  Here 
•he  paused  a  moment,  and  then  firmly  added,  "And  upon  brows  more 
wortny  could  a  wreath  of  chivalry  never  be  placed  I" 

The  knight  stooped  his  head,  and  kissed  the  hand  of  the  lovely  S«)voreign 
by  whom  his  valour  had  been  rewarded ;  and  then,  sinking  yet  farther  for^ 
ward,  Uy  prostrate  at  her  feet 

There  was  a  general  consternation.  Gedric,  who  had  been  struck  mute 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  his  banished  son,  now  rushed  forward,  as  if 
to  separate  him  trom  Rowena.  But  this  had  been  already  accomplished  by 
the  marshals  of  the  field,  who,  guessins  the  cause  of  Ivanhoe's  swoon,  had 
hastened  to  undo  his  armour,  and  found  that  the  head  of  a  lance  had  pen- 
etrated his  breastplate,  and  inflicted  a  wound  in  his  side. 
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"Hsmea,  apfmnehr   Atride*  that  alood, 

"SUod  ffMih  diatininiMi'd  frnm  Uie  lireliof  ftowd, 

7e  who  bf  skill  or  iiuinfjr  force  majr  claim 

Yoar  rivmk  to  lurpui  and  ment  famo. 

This  oow.  worth  twenty  oxen,  is  decreed 

For  him  who  farthest  sends  tbe  winged  reed.** 

JULkM, 


Tm  name  of  Ivanhoe  was  no  sooner  pronounced  than  it  flew  from  montli 
(o  mouth,  with  all  the  celerity  with  which  eagerness  could  convey  and  curi- 
ovity  receive  it  It  was  not  long  ere  it  reached  the  circle  of  the  Prince, 
whose  brow  darkened  as  he  heard  the  news.  Looking  around  him,  how- 
ever, nith  an  air  of  scorn,  "  My  lords,"  said  he,  "  and  especially  you.  Sir 
Prior,  what  think  ye  of  the  doctrine  the  learned  tell  us,  concerning  innate 
attractions  and  antipathies?  Methinks  that  I  felt  Uie  presence  of  my 
brother's  minion,  even  when  I  least  guessed  whom  yonder  suit  of  amtouv 
enclr^ed." 

"  Front-de-Boeuf  must  prepare  to  restore  his  fief  of  Ivanhoe,"  said  Do 
Braov,  who,  having  discnarged  his  part  honourably  in  the  tournament^ 
had  laid  his  shield  and  helmet  aside,  and  again  mingled  with  the  Prinoe't 
retinue. 

**  Ay,"  answered  Waldemar  Fitsurse,  **  this  galUnt  is  likely  to  reolaim 
Vhe  castle  and  manor  which  Richard  assigned  to  nim,  and  which  your  high- 
ness'd  generosity  has  since  given  to  Front-de-Boeuf." 

''Front-de-Bosuf,"  replied  John,  "is  r  man  more  willingto  swallow  three 
manors  such  as  Ivanhoe,  than  to  disgr  ge  one  of  them.  For  the  rest,  sirs* 
I  hope  none  here  will  deny  my  right  •  a  confer  the  fiefs  of  the  crown  upon 
the  faithful  followers  who  are  around  me,  and  ready  to  perfcrm  the  usual 
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military  eerrice,  in  the  room  of  those  who  haTe  wandered  to  foreign  eunih 
tries,  and  can  neither  render  homage  nor  service  when  called  npon.'^  - 

The  audience  were  too  much  interested  in  the  question  not  to  pronounce 
the  Prince's  assumed  right  altogether  indubitable.  "  A  generous  Prince  f 
— a  most  noble  Ljrd,  who  thus  takes  upon  himself  the  task  of  rewarding 
his  faithful  followers  I" 

Such  were  the  words  which  burst  from  the  train,  expectants  all  of  them 
of  similar  grants  at  the  expense  of  King  Richard's  followers  and  favourites, 
if  indeed  they  had  not  as  yet  received  such.  Prior  Aymer  also  assented  to 
the  general  proposition,  observing,  however,  **  That  the  blessed  Jerusalem 
could  not  indeed  be  termed  a  foreign  country.  She  was  communis  mater ^* 
the  mother  of  all  Christians.  But  he  saw  not, '  he  declared,  *'  how  the  Knight 
of  Ivanhoe  could  plead  any  advantage  from  this,  since  he"  (the  Prior)  "was 
assured  that  the  crusaders,  under  Richard,  had  never  proceeded  much 
farther  than  Askalon,  which,  as  all  the  world  knew,  was  a  town  of  the 
Philistines,  and  entitled  to  none  of  the  privileges  of  the  Holy  City." 

Waldemar,  whose  curiosity  bad  led  him  towards  the  place  where  Ivanhoe 
had  fallen  to  the  ground,  now  returned.  "  The  gallant,"  said  he,  "  is  likely 
to  ^vo  your  Highness  little  disturbance,  and  to  leave  Front-de-Bceuf  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  his  gains  —  he  is  severely  wounded." 

**  W  hatever  becomes  of  him,"  said  Prince  John,  "  he  is  victor  of  the  day ; 
and  were  he  tenfold  our  enemy,  or  the  devoted  friend  of  our  brother,  which 
is  perhaps  the  same,  his  wounds  must  be  looked  to  —  our  own  physician 
shall  attend  him." 

A  stern  smile  curled  the  Prince's  lip  as  he  spoke.  Waldemar  Fitzurse 
hastened  to  reply,  that  Ivanhoe  was  already  removed  from  the  lists,  and  in 
the  custody  of  his  friends. 

'*  I  was  somewhat  afflicted,"  he  said,  "  to  see  the  grief  of  the  Queen  of 
Love  and  Beauty,  whose  sovereignty  of  a  day  this  event  has  changed  int(} 
mourning.  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  moved  by  a  woman's  lament  for  her 
lover,  but  this  same  Lady  Rowena  suppressed  her  sorrow  with  such  diniity 
of  manner,  that  it  could  only  be  discovered  by  her  folded  hands,  and  her 
tearless  eye,  which  trembled  as  it  remained  fixed  on  the  lifeless  form  before 
her." 

"  Who  is  this  Lady  Rowena,"  said  Prince  John,  '*  of  whom  we  have  heard 
BO  much  ?" 

"  A  Saxon  heiress  of  largo  possessions,"  replied  the  Prior  Aymer ;  "  a 
rose  of  loveliness,  and  a  jewel  of  wealth ;  the  lairest  among  a  thousand,  a 
bundle  of  myrrh,  and  a  cluster  of  camphire." 

"  We  shall  cheer  her  sorrows,"  said  Prince  John,  "  and  amend  her  blood, 
by  wedding  her  to  a  Norman.  She  seems  a  minor,  and  must  therefore  be 
at  our  royal  disposal  iy  marriage.  —  How  sayst  thou,  De  Bracy  ?  What 
thinkst  thou  of  gaining  fair  lands  and  livings,  by  wedding  a  Saxon,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  followers  of  the  Conqueror  ?" 

**If  the  lands  are  to  my  liking,  my  lord,"  answered  De  Bracy,  **  it  will 
be  hard  to  displease  me  with  a  bnde ;  and  deeply  will  I  hold  myself  bound 
to  your  highness  for  a  good  deed,  which  will  nilfil  all  promises  made  io 
favour  of  your  servant  and  vassal." 

**  We  will  not  forget  it,"  said  Prince  John ;  "  and  that  we  may  instantly 
go  to  work,  command  our  seneschal  presently  to  order  the  attendance  of 
the  Lady  Rowena  and  her  company — that  is,  the  rude  churl  her  guardian, 
and  the  Saxon  ox  whom  the  Black  Knight  struck  down  in  the  tournament, 
upon  this  evening's  banquet. — De  Bigot,"  he  added  to  his  seneschal,  *'  thou 
wilt  word  this  our  second  summons  so  courteously,  as  to  gnitify  the  pride 
of  ^ese  Saxons,  and  make  it  impossible  for  them  again  to  refuse ;  although, 
by  the  bones  of  Becket,  courtesy  to  them  is  casting  pearls  hefore  swiue." 

Prince  John  bad  proceeded  thus  far,  and  was  about  to  ^*<ve  the  signal  for 
retiring  from  the  lists,  when  a  small  billet  was  put  iu.o  his  hand. 
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**  From  vrhenoe  V  said  PHnce  John,  looking  at  the  person  by  whom  h 
delivered. 

**  From  foreign  parts,  mj  lord,  but  from  whence  I  know  not,  *  replied  his 
attendant. 

"  A  Frenchman  broaght  it  hither,  who  said,  he  had  ridden  night  and  day 
to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  jour  highness." 

The  Prince  looked  narrowly  at  me  superscription,  and  then  at  the  seal* 
placed  so  AS  to  secure  the  dox-silk  with  which  the  billet  was  surrounded, 
and  which  bore  the  impression  of  three  fleur-de-lis.  John  then  opened  tho 
billet  with  apparent  agitation,  which  visibly  and  greatly  increased  whon  he 
had  perused  toe  contents,  which  were  expressed  in  these  words — 

**Take  heed  to  yourself,  for  the  Devil  is  unchained!" 

The  Prince  turned  as  pale  as  death,  looked  first  on  the  earth,  and  then  to 
heaven,  like  a  man  who  has  received  news  that  sentence  of  execution  has 
been  passed  upon  him.  Recovering  from  the  first  effects  of  his  surprise,  he 
took  Waldemar  Fitsurse  and  De  Sracy  aside,  and  put  the  billet  into  their 
hands  successively.  "  It  means,"  he  added,  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  that  my 
brother  Richard  has  obtained  his  freedom." 

"  This  may  be  a  false  alarm,  or  a  forged  letter,"  said  De  Brricy. 

"  It  is  France's  own  hand  and  seal,"  replied  Prince  John. 

**  It  is  time,  then,"  said  Fitzurse,  "  to  draw  our  party  to  a  head,  either  at 
York,  or  some  other  centrical  place.  A  few  days  later,  and  it  will  be  indeed 
too  late.    Your  highness  must  break  short  this  present  mummery." 

"  The  yeomen  and  commons,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  must  not  be  dismissed 
discontented,  for  lack  of  their  share  in  the  sports." 

"  The  day,"  said  Waldemar,  "  is  not  yet  very  far  spent  —  let  the  archers 
shoot  a  few  rounds  at  the  target,  and  the  prize  be  adjudged.  This  will  be 
an  abundant  fulfilment  of  the  Prince's  promises,  so  far  as  this  herd  of 
Saxon  serfs  is  concerned." 

'*  I  thank  thee,  Waldemar,"  said  the  Prince,  "  thou  remindest  me,  too, 
that  I  have  a  debt  to  pay  to  that  insolent  peasant  who  yesterday  insulted 
our  person.  Our  banquet  also  shall  go  forward  to-night  as  we  proposed. 
Were  this  my  last  hour  of  power,  it  should  be  an  hour  sacred  to  revenge 
and  to  pleasure  —  let  newleares  come  with  to-morrow's  new  day." 

The  sound  of  the  trumpets  soon  recalled  those  spectators  who  had  already 
begun  to  leave  the  field ;  and  proclamation  was  made  that  Prince  John, 
suddenly  called  by  hi^h  and  peremptory  duties,  held  himself  obliged  to  dis- 
continue the  entertainments  of  to-morrow's  festival:  nevertheless,  that, 
unwilling  so  many  ^od  yeomen  should  depart  without  a  trial  of  skill,  he 
was  pleased  to  appoint  them,  before  leaving  the  ground^resently  to  execute 
the  competition  or  archery  intended  for  the  morrow.  To  the  best  archer  a 
prize  was  to  be  awarded,  being  a  bugle-horn,  mounted  with  silver,  and  a 
silken  baldric  richly  ornamented  with  a  medallion  of  Saint  Hubert,  the 
patron  of  silvan  sport. 

More  than  thirty  yeomen  at  first  presented  themselves  as  competitors, 
several  of  whom  were  rangers  and  under-keepers  in  the  royal  forests  of 
Needwood  and  Ghamwood.  When,  however,  the  archers  understood  with 
whom  they  were  to  be  matched,  upwards  of  twenty  withdrew  themselves 
from  the  contest,  unwilling  to  encounter  the  dishonour  of  almost  certain 
defeat.  For  in  those  days  the  skill  of  each  celebrated  marksman  was  as 
well  known  for  many  miles  round  him,  as  the  qualities  of  a  horse  trained 
at  Newmarket  are  familiar  to  those  who  frequent  that  well-known  meeting. 

The  diminished  list  of  competitors  for  silvan  fame  still  amounted  to  eight. 
Prince  John  stepped  from  hia  royal  seat  to  view  more  nearly  the  persons  of 
these  chosen  yeomen,  several  of  whom  wore  the  royal  livery.  Having 
satisfied  his  curiosity  by  this  investigation,  he  looked  for  the  object  of  his 
vf«entment,  whom  he  observed  standing  on  the  same  spot,  and  witK  the  same 
•MUposed  countenance  which  he  had  exhibited  upon  tho  precedin||;  di^j 
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**  Fellow,'*  said  Prinoe  John,  **  I  guessed  by  thy  insolent  babble  thoa 
wert  no  true  lover  of  the  longbow,  and  I  see  thou  dai  *st  not  adventure  thy 
skill  among  such  merrj-men  as  stand  yonder." 

"  Under  favour,  sir,"  replied  the  yeoman,  "  I  have  another  reason  fb» 
refraining  to  shoot,  besides  the  fearing  discomfiture  and  disgrace." 

"  And  what  is  tliv  other  reason  ?"  said  Prince  John,  who,  for  some  eanso 
which  perhaps  he  could  not  himself  have  explained,  felt  a  painful  ourioeity 
respecting  this  individual. 

*'  Because,"  replied  the  woodsman,  "  I  know  not  if  these  yeomen  and  I 
are  used  to  shoot  at  the  same  marks ;  and  because,  moreover,  I  know  not 
bow  your  Grace  might  relish  the  winning  of  a  third  prise  by  one  who  has 
unwittingly  fallen  under  your  displeasure." 

Prince  John  coloured  as  he  put  the  question,  "  What  is  thy  name,  yeoman  ?" 

'*  Locksloy,"  answered  the  yeoman. 

'*  Then,  Locksley,"  said  Prince  John,  "  thou  shalt  shoot  in  thy  turn,  when 
^ese  yeomen  have  displayed  their  skill.  If  thou  earnest  the  prise,  I  will 
add  to  it  twenty  nobles ;  but  if  thou  losest  it,  thou  shalt  be  stript  of  thy 
Lincoln  sreen,  and  scourged  out  of  the  lists  with  bow-strings,  for  a  wordy 
and  inso&nt  braegart." 

'*  And  how  if  T  refuse  to  shoot  on  such  a  wager?"  said  the  yeoman. — 
"  Your  Grace's  power,  supported,  as  it  is,  by  so  many  men-at-arms,  may 
indeed  easily  strip  and  scourge  me,  but  cannot  compel  me  to  bend  or  to 
draw  my  bow." 

**  If  thou  refusest  my  fair  proffer,"  said  the  Prince,  "  the  Prorost  of  the 
lists  shall  cut  thy  bow-string,  break  thy  bow  and  arrows,  and  expel  thee 
from  the  presence  as  a  faint-hearted  craven." 

**  This  IS  no  fair  chance  you  put  on  me,  proud  Prince,"  said  the  yeoman, 
**  to  compel  me  to  peril  myself  against  tne  best  archers  of  Leicester  and 
Staffordsnire,  under  the  penalty  of  infamy  if  they  should  overshoot  me. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  obey  your  pleasure." 

"  Look  to  him  close,  men-at-arms,"  said  Prince  John,  "  his  heart  is  sink- 
ins  ;  I  am  jealous  lest  he  attempt  to  escape  the  trial.  —  And  do  you,  good 
fellows,  shoot  boldly  round ;  a  buck  and  a  butt  of  wine  are  ready  for  your 
refreshment  in  yonder  tent,  when  the  prise  is  won." 

A  target  was  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  southern  avenue  which  led 
to  the  lists.  The  contending  arcners  took  their  station  in  turn,  at  the  bo^ 
tom  of  the  southern  access ;  Sie  distance  between  that  station  and  the  mark 
allowing  full  distance  for  what  was  called  a  shot  at  rovers.  The  archers, 
havini^  previously  determined  by  lot  their  order  of  precedence,  were  to  shoot 
each  three  shafts  in  succession.  The  sports  were  regulated  by  an  officer  of 
inferior  rank,  termed  the  Provost  of  the  Games ;  for  the  high  rank  of  the 
marshals  of  tlie  lists  would  have  been  held  degraded,  had  they  condescended 
to  superintend  the  sports  of  the  jeomanry. 

One  by  one  the  archers,  stepping  forward,  delivered  their  shafts  yeoman* 
like  and  bravely.  Of  twenty-four  arrows,  shot  in  succession,  ten  were  fixed 
in  the  target,  and  the  others  ranged  so  near  it,  that,  considering  the  distanoe 
of  the  mark,  it  was  accounted  good  archery.  Of  the  ten  shafts  which  hit 
the  target,  two  within  the  inner  ring  were  shot  by  Hubert,  a  forester  in  the 
service  -of  Malvoisin,  who  was  accordingly  pronounced  victorious. 

"  Now,  Locksley,"  said  Prince  John  to  the  bold  yeoman,  with  a  bitter 
■mile,  "  wilt  thou  try  conclusions  with  Hubert,  or  wilt  thou  yield  up  bow, 
IwJdric,  and  quiver,  to  the  Provost  of  the  sports  ?" 

**  Sith  it  be  no  better,"  said  Locksley,  "  I  am  content  to  try  my  fortune ; 
on  condition  that  when  I  have  shot  two  shafts  at  yonder  mark  of  Hubert's, 
he  shall  be  bound  to  shoot  one  at  that  which  I  shall  propose." 

**  That  is  but  fair,"  answered  Prince  John,  "  and  it  shall  not  be  refused 
thee. — If  thou  dost  beat  this  braggart,  Hubert^  I  will  fill  ti.e  bugle  wUh 
•ilver  Dcnniee  for  tliee." 
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*'A  man  can  do  bat  his  best,''  answered  Hubert;  "bat  mj  grandsira 
drew  a  good  long-bow  at  Hastings,  and  I  trast  not  to  disbonoar  his  me> 
mory." 

The  former  target  was  now  removed,  and  a  fresh  one  of  the  same  sise 
placed  in  its  room.  Hubert,  who,  as  victor  in  the  first  trial  of  skill,  bad 
the  rif;ht  to  sh jot  first,  took  his  aim  with  ^reat  deliberation,  long  measaring 
the  distance  with  his  eye,  while  he  held  m  his  hand  his  bended  bow,  with 
thd  arrow  placed  on  the  string.  At  length  he  made  a  step  forward,  and 
raising  the  bow  at  the  full  stretch  of  his  left  arm,  till  the  centre  or  (^rasp* 
ing-place  was  nigh  level  with  his  face,  he  drew  his  bow-string  to  his  ear. 
The  arrow  whistled  through  the  air,  and  lighted  within  the  inner  ring  of 
the  target,  but  not  exactly  in  the  centre. 

**  You  have  not  allowed  for  the  wind,  Hubert,"  said  his  antagonist,  bend- 
Ine  his  bow,  "  or  that  had  been  a  better  shot.'' 

So  saying,  and  without  showing  the  least  anxiety  to  pause  apon  his  aim, 
Locksley  stept  to  the  appointed  station,  and  shot  his  arrow  as  carelessly  in 
appearance  as  if  he  had  not  even  looked  at  the  mark.  He  was  speaking 
almost  at  the  instant  that  the  shafl  left  the  bow-string,  yet  it  alighted  in 
the  target  two  inches  nearer  to  the  white  spot  which  marked  the  centre 
than  that  of  Hubert. 

**  By  the  light  of  Heaven  !"  said  Prince  John  to  Hubert,  "  an  thoa  suffer 
that  runagate  knave  to  overcome  thee,  thou  art  worthy  of  the  gallows !" 

Hubert  had  but  one  set  speech  for  all  occasions.  "An  your  highness 
were  to  hang  me,"  he  said,  '*  a  man  can  but  do  his  best.  Nevertheless,  my 
grandsire  drew  a  good  bow—-" 

"  The  foul  fiend  on  thy  grandsire  and  all  his  generation  I"  interrupted 
John ;  "  shoot,  knave,  and  shoot  thy  best,  or  it  shall  be  worse  for  thee ! 

Thus  exhorted,  Hubert  resumed  his  place,  and  not  neglecting  the  caution 
which  he  had  received  from  his  adversary,  he  made  uie  necessary  allow* 
ance  for  a  very  light  air  of  wind,  which  had  just  arisen,  and  shot  so  success- 
folly  that  his  arrow  alighted  in  the  very  centre  of  the  target 

"A  Hubert!  a  Hubert!"  shouted  the  populace,  more  interested  in  a 
known  person  than  in  a  stranger.  "  In  the  clout  I  —  in  the  clout !  —  a  Hu- 
bert fur  ever  I" 

**  Thou  canst  not  mend  that  shot,  Locksley,"  said  the  Prince,  with  an  in- 
•ulling  smile. 

"  I  will  notch  his  shall  for  him,  however,"  replied  Locksley. 

And  letting  fly  his  arrow  with  a  little  more  precaution  than  before,  it 
lighted  right  upon  that  of  his  competitor,  which  it  split  to  shivers.  The 
))eople  who  stood  around  were  so  astonished  at  his  wonderful  dexterity, 
that  they  could  not  even  give  vent  to  their  surprise  in  their  usual  clamour^ 
"  This  must  be  the  devil,  and  no  man  of  flesn  and  blood,"  whispered  the 
yeomen  to  each  other ;  "  such  archery  was  never  seen  since  a  bow  was  first 
bent  in  Britain." 

**  And  now,"  said  Locksley,  **  I  will  crave  your  Grace's  permission  to 
plant  such  a  mark  as  is  used  in  the  North  Country ;  and  welcome  every 
brave  yeoman  who  shall  try  a  shot  at  it  to  win  a  smile  from  the  bonny  last 
he  lovQs  best." 

He  then  turned  to  leave  the  lists.  "  Let  your  guards  attend  me,"  he  said. 
"  ff  you  please — I  go  but  to  cut  a  rod  from  the  next  willow-bush." 

Prince  John  made  a  signal  that  some  attendants  should  follow  him  in 
r^se  of  his  escape ;  but  the  cry  of  **  Shame  1  shame  I"  which  burst  from  the 
multitude,  induced  him  to  alter  his  ungenerous  purpose. 

Locksley  returned  almost  instantly  with  a  willow  wand  about  six  feet  in 
ler^gth,  perfectly  straight,  and  rather  thicker  than  a  man's  thumb.  Hr 
;)€^n  to  peel  this  with  great  composure,  observing  at  the  sanie  time,  that 
%o  ask  a  good  woodsman  to  shoot  at  a  target  so  broad  as  had  hitherto  been 
%g  >d,  was  to  put  shame    pon  his  skill.    **  For  his  own  part,"  he  said,  *'  and 
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ID  tLe  land  'irhere  h€  was  bred,  men  would  as  soon  take  for  the  tr  mark  King 
^b-thnr's  round-table,  which  held  Bizty  Knights  around  it.  A  child  of  seven 
years  old,"  he  said,  *' might  hit  yonder  target  with  a  headless  shaft;  but>" 
added  he,  walking  deliberately  to  the  other  end  of  the  lists,  and  sticking 
the  willow  wand  upright  in  the  ground,  **  he  that  hits  that  rod  at  fiTe-«oore 
yards,  I  call  him  an  archer  fit  to  bear  both  bow  and  quiver  before  a  king, 
an  it  were  the  stout  King  Richard  himself." 

" My  grandsire,"  said  Hubert,  "drew  a  good  bow  at  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings, and  never  shot  at  such  a  mark  in  his  life  —  and  neither  will  I.  If 
this  yeoman  can  cleave  that  rod,  I  give  him  the  bucklers— or  rather,  I  yield 
to  the  devil  that  is  in  his  jerkin,  and  not  to  any  human  skill ;  a  man  can 
but  do  his  best,  and  I  will  not  8hoot  where  I  am  sure  to  miss.  I  might 
as  well  shoot  at  the  edge  of  our  narson's  whittle,  or  at  a  wheat  straw,  or  at 
a  sunbeam,  as  at  a  twinkling  white  streak  which  I  can  hardly  see." 

"Cowardly  dog!"  said  Prince  John. — "Sirrah  Locksley,  ao  thou  shoot; 
but,  if  thou  hittest  such  a  mark,  I  will  say  thou  art  the  first  man  ever  did 
so.  Howe'er  it  be,  thou  shalt  not  crow  over  us  with  a  mere  show  of  superior 
skill." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  as  Hubert  says,"  answered  Locksley ;  "  no  man  eaa 
do  more." 

So  saying,  he  a^in  bent  his  bow,  but  on  the  present  occasion  looked 
with  attention  to  his  weapon,  and  changed  the  string,  which  he  thought  was 
no  longer  truly  round,  having  been  a  little  frayed  by  the  two  former  shots. 
He  then  took  his  aim  with  some  deliberation,  and  the  multitude  awaited 
the  event  in  breathless  silence.  The  archer  vindicated  their  opinion  of 
his  skill :  his  arrow  split  the  willow  rod  against  which  it  was  aimed.     A 

i'ubilee  of  acclamations  followed ;  and  even  Prince  John,  in  admiration  of 
locksley's  skill,  lost  for  an  instant  his  dislike  to  his  person.  "  These  twenty 
nobles,"  he  said,  "  which,  with  the  bugle,  thou  hast  fairly  won,  are  thine 
own ;  we  will  make  them  fifty,  if  thou  wilt  take  livery  and  service  with  qs 
as  a  yeoman  of  our  body  guard,  and  be  near  to  our  person.  For  never  did 
so  strong  a  hand  bend  a  bow,  or  so  true  an  eye  direct  a  shaft." 

"  Pardon  me,  noble  Prince,"  said  Locksley ;  "  but  I  have  vowed,  that  if 
ever  I  take  service,  it  should  he  with  your  royal  brother,  King  Richard. 
These  twenty  nobles  I  leave  to  Hubert,  who  has  this  day  drawn  as  brave  a 
bow  as  his  grandsire  did  at  Hastings.  Had  his  modesty  not  refused  the 
trial,  he  would  have  hit  the  wand  as  well  as  I." 

Hubert  shook  his  head  as  he  received  with  reluctance  the  bounty  of  the 
stranger ;  and  Locksley,  anxious  to  escape  further  observation,  mixed  with 
the  crowd,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

The  victorious  archer  would  not  perhaps  have  escaped  John's  attention 
so  easily,  had  not  that  Prince  had  other  subjects  of  anxious  and  more  im- 
portant meditation  pressing  upon  his  mind  at  that  instant.  He  called  upcm 
nis  chamberlain  as  he  gave  the  signal  for  retiring  from  the  lists,  and  com- 
manded him  instantly  to  gallop  to  Ashby,  and  seek  out  Isaac  the  Jew. 
"  Tell  the  dog,"  he  said, "  to  send  me,  before  sunndown,  two  thousand  crowns. 
He  knows  the  security ;  but  thou  mayest  show  him  this  ring  for  a  token. 
The  rest  of  the  money  must  be  paid  at  York  within  six  days.  If  he 
neglects,  I  will  have  the  unbelieving  villain's  head.  Look  that  thou^posa 
him  not  on  the  way ;  for  the  circumcised  slave  was  displaying  his  stolen 
finery  amongst  us." 

Su  saying,  the  Prince  resumed  his  horse,  and  returned  to  Ashby,  the 
whole  crowd  breaking  up  and  dispersing  upon  his  retreat 
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Cjiajihr  tjie  ^osttttntji. 


la  reofth  DMimiAQeiifle  amf  i. 

WbM  aM9Mt  Chivaliy  dupter'^ 

Tbe  pomp  of  ber  haiuie  giineit. 

And  crested  chieb  and  tiaioed  danae 

Aaembled  at  the  dariua^  eail, 

la  oem  prowl  oaMlo's  high  arali'd  hall. 

WABtOV. 

Pbincb  Jobn  held  his  high  festival  in  the  GMtle  of  Ashby.  This 
Aot  the  same  building  of  which  the  stately  ruins  still  interest  the  tnireller, 
and  which  was  erect^  at  a  later  period  by  the  Lord  Hastings,  High  Cham 
berlain  of  England,  one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  tyranny  of  Richard  the 
Third,  and  yet  better  known  as  one  of  Shakespeare's  characters  than  by 
his  historical  fame.  The  castle  and  town  of  Ashby,  at  this  time,  belonged 
to  Roger  de  Quincey,  Earl  of  Winchester,  who,  during  the  period  of  our 
history,  was  absent  in  the  Holy  Land.  Prince  John,  in  the  meanwhile, 
occupied  his  castle,  and  disposed  of  his  domains  without  scruple :  and  seek- 
ing at  present  to  daxile  men's  eyes  by  his  hospitality  and  magnificence,  had 
given  orders  for  great  preparations,  in  order  to  render  the  banquet  as  splendid 
as  possible. 

The  purveyors  of  the  Prince,  who  exercised  on  this  and  other  occasions 
the  full  authority  of  royalty,  had  swe|;>t  tbe  country  of  all  that  could  be 
collected  which  was  esteemed  fit  for  their  master's  table.  Guests  also  were 
invited  in  great  numbers;  and  in  the  necessity  in  which  he  then  found 
himself  of  courting  popularity,  Prince  John  had  extended  his  invitation  to 
a  few  distinguished  oaxon  and  Danish  families,  as  well  as  to  the  Norman 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  However  despised  and  degraded 
on  ordinary  occasions,  the  great  numbers  of  the  Anj^lo-Saxons  must  neces- 
sarily render  them  formidable  in  the  civil  commotions  which  seemed  ap- 
proaching, and  it  was  an  obvious  point  of  policy  to  secure  popularity  with 
their  leaders. 

It  was  accordingly  the  Prince's  intention,  which  he  for  some  time  main- 
tained, to  treat  these  unwonted  guests  with  a  courtesy  to  which  thev  had 
been  little  accustomed.  But  although  no  man  with  less  scruple  made  his 
ordinary  habits  and  feelings  bend  to  his  interest,  it  was  the  misfortune  of 
this  Prmce,  that  his  levity  and  petulance  were  perpetually  breaking  out, 
and  undoing  all  that  had  been  gained  by  his  previous  dissimulation. 

Of  this  fickle  temper  he  gave  a  memorable  example  in  Ireland,  when  sent 
thither  by  his  father,  Henry  the  Second,  with  the  purpose  of  buying  golden 
opinions  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  new  and  important  acquisition  to  the 
Sdiglish  crown.  Upon  this  occasion  the  Irish  chiefhiins  contended  which 
should  first  offer  to  the  youn^  Prince  their  loyal  homage  and  the  kiss  of 
peace.  But,  instead  of  receiving  their  salutations  with  courtesy,  John  and 
nis  petulant  attendants  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  pulling  the  long 
beards  of  the  Irish  chieftains :  a  conduct  which,  as  mif^ht  have  been  ex- 
pected, was  highly  resented  by  these  insulted  dignitaries,  and  produced 
ratal  consequences  to  the  English  domination  in  Ireland.  It  is  necessary 
to  keep  these  inconsistencies  of  John's  character  in  view,  that  the  reader 
may  understand  his  conduct  during  the  present  evening. 

HI  execution  of  the  resolution  which  he  had  formed  during  his  coolei 
moments.  Prince  John  received  Gedric  and  Athelstane  with  distinguished 
courtesy,  and  expressed  his  disappointment  without  resentment,  when  thn 
indisposicion  of  Kowena  was  alleged  by  the  former  as  a  reason  for  her  not 
4Ue:.ding  upon  his  gracious  summons.    Cedric  and  Athelstane  wsre  both 
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dressed  in  the  aDcienl  Saxon  garb,  which,  although  /lot  unhandsome  if 
itself,  and  in  the  present  instance  composed  of  costly  materials,  was  so 
remote  in  shape  and  appearance  from  that  of  the  other  guests,  that  Prince 
John  took  great  credit  to  himself  with  Waldemai  Fitzurse  for  refraining 
from  laughter  at  a  sight  which  the  fashion  of  the  daj  rendered  ridiculous. 
Yet,  in  the  eye  of  sober  judgment,  the  short  close  tunic  and  long  mantle  of 
the  Saxons  was  a  more  graocful,  as  well  as  a  more  convenient  dress,  than 
the  garb  of  the  Normans,  whose  under  ^rment  was  a  long  doublet,  so  loose 
as  to  resemble  a  shirt  or  waggoner's  frock,  coveied  by  a  cloak  of  scanty 
dimensions,  neither  fit  to  defend  the  wearer  from  cold  nor  from  rain,  and 
the  only  purpose  of  which  appeared  to  be  to  display  as  much  fur,  embroi- 
dery, and  jewellery  work,  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  tailor  could  contrive  to  lay 
upon  it.  The  Emperor  Charlemagne,  in  whose  reign  they  were  first  intro- 
duced, seems  to  have  been  very  sensible  of  the  incouTenienees  arising  from 
the  fashion  of  this  garment.  '*  In  Heaven's  name,"  said  he,  '*  to  what  pur- 
pose serve  these  abridged  cloaks  t  If  we  are  in  bed  they  are  no  cover,  on 
horseback  they  are  no  protection  from  the  wind  and  rain,  and  when  seated, 
they  do  not  guard  our  legs  from  the  damp  or  the  frost." 

Nevertheless,  spite  of  this  imperial  objurgation,  the  short  cloaks  continued 
in  fashion  down  to  the  time  of  which  we  treat,  and  particularly  among  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Anjo(k.  They  were  therefore  in  universal  use  among 
Prince  John's  courtiers ;  and  the  long  mantle,  which  formed  the  upper  gar> 
ment  of  the  Saxons,  was  held  in  proportional  derision. 

The  guests  were  seated  at  a  table  which  groaned  under  the  quantity  of 
pood  cheer.  The  numerous  oooks  who  attended  on  the  Prince's  progress, 
having  exerted  all  their  art  in  varying  the  forms  in  which  the  ordinary  pro- 
visions were  served  up,  had  snoeeedM  almost  as  well  as  the  modem  profes- 
sors of  the  culinary  art  in  rendering  them  ])erfect1^  unlike  their  natural 
appearance.  Besides  these  dishes  of  domestid*  origin,  there  were  various 
delicacies  Ivoueht  from  foreign  parts,  and  a  quantity  of  rich  pastry,  as  well 
as  of  the  simnel-bread  and  wastle-oakes,  which  were  only  used  at  the  tables 
of  the  highest  nobility.  The  banquet  was  crowned  with  the  richest  wines, 
both  foreign  and  domestic. 

But,  though  luxurious,  the  Norman  nobles  were  not,  generally  speaking* 
an  intemperate  race.  While  indulging  themselves  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  they  aimed  at  delicacy,  but  avoided  excess,  and  were  apt  to  attribute 
gluttony  and  drunkenness  to  the  vanquished  Saxons,  as  vices  peculiar  to 
their  inferior  station.  Prince  John,  indeed,  and  those  who  courted  his 
pleasure  by  imiteting  his  foibles,  were  apt  to  indulge  to  excess  in  the  plei^ 
sures  of  the  trencher  and  the  goblet ;  ana  indeed  it  was  well  known  that  hit 
death  was  occasioned  by  a  surfeit  upon  peaches  and  new  ale.  His  conducti 
however,  was  an  exception  to  the  general  manners  of  his  countrymen. 

With  sly  gravity,  interrupted  only  by  private  signs  to  each  other,  the 
Norman  knights  and  nobles  beheld  the  ruder  demeanour  of  Athelstane  and 
Cedric  at  a  banquet,  to  the  form  and  fashion  of  which  they  were  unacoua- 
toraed.  And  while  their  manners  were  thus  the  subject  of  sarcastic  obser- 
vation, the  untaught  Saxons  unwittingly  transgressed  several  of  the  arbitrary 
roles  established  for  the  regulation  of  society.  Now,  it  is  well  knoim,  that 
a  man  may  with  more  impunity  be  guilty  of  an  actual  breach  either  of  real 
good  breeding  or  of  good  morals,  than  appear  ignorant  of  the  most  minute 
point  of  fashionable  etiquette.  'Thus  Cedric,  who  dried  h\A  hands  with  a 
towel,  instead  of  suffering  the  moisture  to  exhale,  by  waving  them  grace* 
fully  in  the  air,  incurred  more  ridicule  than  his  ci>mpnnion  Athelstane, 
when  be  swallowed  to  his  own  single  share  the  whole  of  a  large  pasty  com- 

Sosed  of  the  most  exquisite  foreign  delicacies,  and  termed  at  that  time  a 
^arum-pie.  When,  however,  it  was  discovered,  bv  a  serious  cMss-exami- 
nation,  that  the  Thane  of  Coningsburgh  (or  FrnnVKn,  as  the  Nomans 
larmed  him)  bad  no  idea  what  he  had  been  devnurini^  and  that  he  ha£ 
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lak«B  the  ooittentB  of  the  Karam^pie  for  larks  and  pigeons,  whereas  thej 
were  in  fact  beccaiicoes  and  nightingales,  hit)  ignorance  brought  him  in  for 
an  ample  share  uf  the  ridicule  which  would  have  been  more  justlj  bestowed 
on  his  gluttony. 

The  long  feaat  had  at  length  its  end ;  and,  while  the  goblet  circulated 
freely,  men  talked  of  the  feats  of  the  preceding  tournament,  —  of  the  un- 
known victor  in  the  archery  games— of  the  Black  Knight,  whose  self-denial 
had  induced  him  to  withdraw  from  the  honours  he  had  won — and  of  the 
gallant  Ivanhoe,  who  had  so  dearly  bought  the  honours  of  the  day.  Ths 
topics  were  treated  with  military  Trankness,  and  the  jest  and  laugh  wont 
round  tlie  hall.  The  brow  of  Prince  John  alone  was  overclouded  during 
these  discussions ;  some  overpowering  care  seemed  agitating  his  mind,  ana 
it  was  only  when  be  received  occasional  hints  from  bis  attendants,  that  he 
seemed  to  take  interest  in  what  was  passing  around  him.  On  such  occa> 
sions,  he  would  start  up,  quaff  a  cup  of  wine  as  if  to  raise  his  spirits,  and 
then  mingle  in  the  conversation  by  some  observation  made  abruptly  or  at 
random. 

'*  We  dnnk  this  beaker,"  said  he,  "  to  the  health  of  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe, 
champion  of  this  Passage  of  Arms,  and  grieve  that  his  wound  renders  him 
absent  from  our  board — Let  all  fill  to  the  pledge,  and  especially  Cedric  of 
Botherwood,  tlie  worthv  father  of  a  son  so  promising." 

**  No,  my  lord,"  replied  Cedric,  standing  up,  and  placing  on  the  table  hit 
antasted  cup,  **  I  yield  not  the  name  of  son  to  the  disobedient  youth,  who 
at  once  despises  my  commands,  and  xelinquishos  the  manners  and  ousUhus 
of  his  fathers." 

'*'Tis  impossible,"  cried  Prince  John,  with  well-feigned  astonishment^ 
**  that  so  gallant  a  knight  should  be  an  unworthy  or  disobedient  eon  1" 

*'  Yet,  my  lord,"  answered  Cedric,  "  so  it  is  with  this  Wilfred.  He  left 
my  homely  dwelling  to  mingle  with  the  gay  nobility  of  your  brother's  oourt, 
where  he  learned  to  do  those  tricks  of  horsemanship  which  you  prise  so 
highly.  He  left  it  contrary  to  my  wish  and  command ;  and  in  the  days  of 
Afired  that  would  have  been  turned  disobedience — ay,  and  a  crime  severely 
punishable." 

"Alas I"  replied  Prince  John,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  affected  83rmpAthy, 
"  since  your  son  was  a  follower  of  my  unhappy  brother,  it  need  not  be 
inquired  where  or  from  whom  he  learned  the  lesson  of  filial  disobedience." 

Thus  spake  Prince  John,  wilfully  foi^tting,  that  of  all  the  sons  of  Henry 
the  Second,  though  no  one  was  free  from  the  charse,  he  himself  had  been 
most  distinguished  for  rebellion  and  ingratitude  to  his  father. 

**  I  think,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  that  my  brother  proposed 
to  confer  upon  his  favourite  the  rich  manor  of  Ivanhoe." 

"He  diet  endow  him  with  it,"  answeied  Cedric;   "nor  is  it  my  least 

Suarrel  with  my  son,  that  he  stooped  to  hold,  as  a  feudal  vassal,  the  very 
omains  which  his  fathers  possessed  in  free  and  independent  right." 
"  We  shall  then  have  your  willing  sanction,  good  Cedric,"  said  Princt 
John,  "  to  confer  this  fief  upon  a  person  whose  dignity  will  not  be  dimi 
nished  by  holding  land  of  the  British  crown. — Sir  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf,'' 
he  said,  turning  towards  that  Baron,  "  I  trust  you  will  so  keep  the  goodly 
barony^  of  Ivanhoe,  that  Sir  Wilfred  shall  not  incur  his  father's  displeasure 
by  again  entering  upon  that  fief." 

"  Sy  St.  Anthony  1"  answered  the  black-browed  giant,  "  I  will  consent 
that  your  highness  shall  hold  me  a  Saxon,  if  either  Cedrio  or  Wilfred,  of 
tUe  Mst  that  ever  bore  English  blood,  shall  wrench  from  me  the  gift  with 
which  your  hiehness  has  graced  me." 

'*  Whoever  snail  call  thee  Saxon,  Sir  Baron,"  replied  Cedric,  offended  at 
a  mode  of  expression  by  which  the  Normans  frequently  expressed  their 
habitual  contempt  of  the  English,  "  will  do  thee  an  honour  as  great  as  it  it 
undeserved." 
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FToni-de-6«Buf  would  have  replied,  but  Prince  John's  petalance  and  kTity 
got  the  start. 

"Assuredly,"  ^aid  he,  "  my  lords,  the  noble  Cedrio  speaks  tmth ;  and  hts 
race  may  claim  precedence  over  us  as  much  in  the  length  of  their  pedigrees 
as  in  the  longitu^le  of  their  cloaks." 

'*They  go  oefore  us  indeed  in  the  field  —  as  deer  before  dogs,"  said  Mai- 
roisin. 

**  And  with  good  right  may  they  go  before  us  —  forget  not,"  said  Prior 
Aymer,  "  the  superior  decency  and  decorum  of  their  manners." 

**  Their  singular  abstemiousness  and  tomnerance,"  said  De  Bracy,  forget- 
ting, the  plan  which  pnimised  him  a  Saxon  oride. 

"  Together  with  the  courage  and  conduct,"  said  Brian  de  Bois-Ouilbert» 
"by  which  they  distinguished  themselves  at  Hastings  and  elsewhere." 

tirhile,  with  smooth  and  smiling  cheek,  the  courtiers,  each  in  turn,  fol- 
lowed their  Prince's  example,  and  aimed  a  shaft  of  ridicule  at  Gedric,  the 
face  of  the  Saxon  became  inflamed  with  passion,  and  he  glanced  his  eyee 
fiercely  from  one  to  another,  as  if  the  quick  succession  of  so  many  injuries 
had  prevented  his  replying  to  them  in  turn ;  or,  like  a  baited  bull,  who, 
surrounded  by  his  tormentors,  is  at  a  loss  to  choose  from  among  them  the 
immediate  object  of  his  revenge.  At  length  he  spoke,  in  a  voice  half  choked 
with  passion,  and,  addressing  himself  to  Prince  John,  as  the  head  and  front 
of  the  offence  which  he  had  received,  "  Whatever,"  he  said,  **  have  been  the 
follies  and  vices  of  our  race,  a  Saxon  would  have  been  held  niderinff"* 
(the  most  emphatic  term  for  abject  worthlessness,)  "who  should,  in  his  own 
hall,  and  whue  his  own  wine-cup  passed,  have  treated,  or  suflbred  to  be 
treated,  an  unoffending  guest,  as  your  highness  has  this  day  beheld  me 
used ;  and  whatever  was  the  misfortune  of  our  fathers  on  the  field  of  Hast* 
ings,  those  may  at  least  be  silent,"  here  he  looked  at  Front-de-Boeuf  and  the 
Templar,  "  who  have  within  these  few  hours,  once  and  again  lost  saddle 
and  stirrup  before  the  lanoe  of  a  Saxon." 

*'  By  my  faith,  a  biting  jest !"  said  Prince  John.  "  How  like  you  it,  sirs? 
— Our  Saxon  subjects  rise  in  spirit  and  courage;  become  shrewd  in  wit,  and 
bold  in  bearing,  in  these  unsettled  times — What  say  je,  my  lords? — ^By  this 
good  light,  I  hold  it  best  to  take  our  galleys,  and  return  to  Normandy  in 
Sme." 

"For  fear  of  the  Saxons!"  said  De  Bracy,  laughing;  "we  should  need 
no  weapons  but  our  hunting  spears  to  bring  these  Doars  to  bay." 

"  A  truce  with  your  raillery,  Sir  Knights,"  said  Fitsurse —  "  and  it  were 
well,"  he  added,  addressing  the  Prince,  "  that  your  highness  should  assure 
the  worthy  Cedric  there  is  no  insult  intended  him  by  jests,  which  must 
sound  but  harshly  in  the  ear  of  a  stranger." 

"  Insult  I"  answered  Prince  John,  resuming  his  courtesy  of  demeanour ; 
"  I  trust  it  will  not  be  thought  that  I  could  mean,  or  permit,  an^  to  be 
offered  in  my  presence.  Here !  I  fill  my  cup  to  Cedrio  himself,  since  he 
refuses  to  pledge  his  son's  health." 

The  cup  went  round  amid  the  well-dissembled  applause  of  the  courtiers, 
which,  however,  failed  to  make  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Saxon 
that  had  been  designed.  He  was  not  naturally  acute  of  perception,  bat 
those  too  much  undervalued  his  understanding  who  deemed  tnat  this  flatter- 
ing compliment  would  obliterate  the  sense  of  the  prior  insult.  He  was 
•ilent,  however,  when  the  royal  pledge  again  passed  round,  "  To  Sir  Athel- 
•tane  of  Coningsburgh." 

The  knieht  made  nis  obeisanoe,  and  showed  his  sense  of  the  honour  by 
draining  a  nuge  goblet  in  answer  to  it. 


*  Thert  was  nnlhinf  noRnunted  m  udiominious  unoiif  the  Sazmui  «■  to  merit  this  dnprmnnM  epMiel. 
Iven  WilliaiD  the  Cotiqiieror,  hated  m  he  wm  hf  them,  oontinoed  to  drmw  a  oonnderaMe  arniT  i<l  Aatif^ 
Beinaa  to  hie  ■tmndard,  bjr  lhreet«Diiiff  to  atMniiatise  thciae  who  lUid  at  hnme  ae  nU$riHt.  V*  K  iifca^  I 
VttAt  meoUooa  a  niDilair  phraiie  whieh  had  bko  ioSoenoa  on  the  Daoea.  —  k  T. 
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**AAd  i^ow,  %in"  said  Prince  John,  who  hegan  to  be  vrarmed  wiui  tb9 
wine  which  he  had  drank,  "having  done  justice  to  our  Saxon  guests,  we 
will  pray  uf  them  some  requital  tc  oar  courtesy.     Worthy  Thane/'  he  con 
tinned,  addressing  Cedric,  **  may  we  prny  you  to  name  to  as  some  Norman 
whose  meutiun  rauy  least  suUv  your  mouib,  and  to  wash  down  with  a  goble 
^f  wine  all  bitterness  which  the  sound  may  leave  behind  it  ?" 

Fitzurse  arose  while  Prince  John  spoke,  and  gliding  behind  the  seat  of 
ihe  Saxon,  whispered  to  him  not  to  omit  the  opportunity  of  putting  an  end 
Su  unkindness  totwixt  the  two  races,  by  naming  Prince  John.  The  Saxon 
replied  not  to  this  politic  insinuation,  but,  rising  up,  and  filling  his  cup  to 
the  brim,  he  addressed  Prince  John  in  these  words :  *'  Your  highness  nas 
required  that  I  nhould  name  a  Norman  deserving  to  be  remembered  at  our 
banquet.  This,  perchance,  is  a  hard  task,  since  it  calls  on  the  slave  to  sing 
the  praises  of  the  mastor  —  upon  the  vanquished,  while  pressed  by  all  the 
evils  of  conquest,  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  conqueror.  Yet  I  toill  name  a 
Norman — the  first  in  arms  and  in  place — the  best  and  noblest  of  his  race ; 
and  tlie  lips  that  shall  refuse  to  pledge  me  to  his  well-earned  fame,  I  term 
false  and  dishonoured,  and  will  so  maintain  them  with  my  life.  I  quaff 
(his  goblet  to  the  health  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted." 

Prince  John,  who  had  expected  that  his  own  name  would  have  closed  the 
Saxon's  speech,  started  when  that  of  his  injured  brother  was  so  unexpect- 
edly introduced.  He  raised  mechanically  the  wine-cup  to  his  lips,  then 
instantly  set  it  down,  to  view  the  demeanour  of  the  company  at  this  unex- 
pected proposal,  which  many  of  them  felt  it  as  unsafe  to  oppose  as  to 
comply  with.  Some  of  them,  ancient  and  experienced  courtiers,  closely 
imitated  the  example  of  the  Prince  himself,  raising  the  goblet  to  their  lips, 
and  again  replacing  it  before  them.  There  were  many  who,  with  a  more 
generous  feeling,  exclaimed,  *'Long  live  King  Richard  I  and  may  he  be 
speedily  restored  to  us !''  and  some  few,  among  whom  were  Front-de-Bcsuf 
and  the  Templar,  in  sullen  disdain,  suffered  their  gobleto  to  stand  untasted 
before  them ;  but.no  man  ventured  directly  to  gainsay  a  pledge  filled  to  the 
health  of  the  reigning  monarch. 

"  Having  enjoyed  his  triumph  for  about  a  minute,  Cedric  said  to  his  com:- 
panion,  "  Up,  noble  Athelstane  I  we  have  remained  here  long  enough,  since 
we  have  requited  the  hospitable  courtesy  of  Prince  John's  banquet.  Those 
who  wish  to  know  farther  of  our  rude  Saxon  manners  must  henceforth  seek 
118  in  the  homes  of  our  fathers,  sinoe  we  have  seen  enough  of  royal  banquete, 
and  enough  of  Norman  courtesy." 

So  saying,  he  arose  and  left  the  banqueting  room,  followed  by  Athelstane, 
and  by  several  other  gueste,  who,  partaking  of  the  Saxon  lineage,  held 
themselves  insulted  bv  the  sarcasms  of  Prince  John  and  his  courtiers. 

'*  By  the  bones  of  St.  Thomas,"  said  Prince  John,  as  they  retreated,  *'  the 
Saxon  churls  have  borne  off  the  best  of  the  day,  and  have  retreated  with 
triumph." 

"  C(melamaium  egty  poculaium  eH,"  said  Prior  Aymer ;  **  we  have  dmnk, 
and  we  have  shouted — ^it  were  time  we  left  our  wine  flagons." 

**  The  monk  hath  some  fair  penitent  to  shrive  to-night,  that  he  is  in  such 
a  hurry  to  depart,"  said  De  Bracy. 

**  Not  so,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  Abbot ;  "  but  I  must  move  several 
miles  forward  this  evening  upon  my  homeward  journey." 

**Thev  are  breaking  up,"  said  the  Prince,  in  a  whisper  to  Fitsurse; 
**  their  tears  anticipate  the  event,  and  this  coward  Prior  is  the  first  to  shrink 
from  me." 

'*  Fear  not,  my  Lord,"  said  Waldemar ;  "  I  will  show  him  such  reasons  as 
«hall  induce  him  to  join  us  when  we  hold  our  meeting  at  York.  —  Sir 
Prior,''  ne  said,  '*  I  must  speak  to  you  in  private,  before  you  mount  your 
IMOfrey'' 
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The  other  gaests  were  now  fast  dispersing,  with  the  ezeeption  of  th< 
immediately  attached  to  Prince  John's  faction,  and  his  retinue. 

**  This,  then,  is  the  result  of  your  advice,"  said  the  Prince,  turning  ui 
angry  countenance  upon  Fitzorse  ;  **  that  I  should  be  bearded  at  my  OWB 
board  by  a  drunken  Saxon  churl,  and  that,  on  the  mere  sound  of  my 
brother's  name,  men  should  fall  off  from  me  as  if  I  had  the  leprosy  V 

*'  Uave  patience,  sir,"  replied  his  counsellor;  ** I  might  retort  your  aoca- 
sation,  and  blame  the  inconsiderate  levity  which  foiled  my  design,  and 
misled  your  own  better  judgment.  But  this  is  no  time  for  recrimination. 
De  Bracy  and  I  will  instantly  go  among  these  shuffling  cowards,  and  con> 
vince  them  they  have  gone  too  far  to  recede.^' 

"  It  will  be  iu  vttin,''  said  Prince  John,  pacing  the  apartment  with  disor- 
dered steps,  and  expressing  himself  with  an  agitation  to  which  the  wine  h% 
had  drauK  partly  contributed  —  'Mt  will  be  m  vain  —  they  have  seen  the 
handwritin;:  <>n  thr  wall — they  have  marked  the  paw  of  the  lion  in  the  sund 
—  they  have  hearr'  his  approaching  roar  shake  the  wood  —  nothing  will  re* 
animate  their  courage." 

**  Would  to  God,"  said  Fitxurse  to  De  Bracy,  "  that  ought  could  reani- 
mate his  own  I  His  brother's  very  name  is  an  ague  to  him.  Unhappy  are 
the  connsellors  of  a  Prinoe,  who  wants  fortitude  and  perseverance  alike  in 
good  and  in  evil.'' 
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And  jti  he  thinkx.— ha,  ha,  ha,  ha.—he  thinks 
I  am  the  tool  and  aerrant  of  hit  will. 
Wall,  let  it  be :  throufrti  all  the  maae  tit  tronlile 
His  plola  and  baae  oppreasien  niMt  oreat^ 
1*11  rtwpe  mjraelf  a  way  to  higher  things. 
And  who  will  b»j  'tis  wrong  I 

JUasL,  A  Tiusisr. 

No  spider  ever  took  more  pains  to  repair  the  shattered  meshes  of  his  weK 
than  did  Waldemar  Fitxurse  to  reunite  and  combine  the  scattered  memben 
of  Prince  John's  cabal.  Few  of  these  were  attached  to  him  from  inclina- 
tion, and  none  from  personal  regard.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  that 
Fitzurse  should  open  to  them  new  prospects  of  advantage,  and  remind  them 
of  those  which  they  at  present  enjoyed.  To  the  young  and  wild  nobles,  he 
held  out  the  prospect  of  unpunished  licence  and  uncontrolled  revelry ;  to  the 
ambitious,  that  of  power,  and  to  the  covetous,  that  of  increased  wealth  and 
extended  domains.  The  leaders  of  the  mercenaries  received  a  donation  in 
gold ;  an  argument  the  most  persuasive  to  their  minds,  and  without  whioh 
all  others  would  have  proved  in  vain.  Promises  were  still  more  liberally 
distributed  than  money  by  this  active  agent ;  and,  in  fine,  nothing  was  len 
undone  that  oonld  detormine  the  wavering,  or  animate  the  disheartened. 
The  return  of  King  Richard  he  spoke  of  as  an  event  altogether  beyond  tbe 
reach  of  probability ;  ^et,  when  he  observed,  from  the  doubtful  looks  and 
uncertain  answers  which  he  received,  that  this  was  the  apprehension  by 
which  the  minds  of  his  accomplices  were  most  haunted,  he  boldly  treated 
that  event,  should  it  really  take  place,  as  one  which  ought  not  to  after  their 
political  calculations. 

**  If  Richaid  returns,"  said  Fitsurse,  "  he  returns  to  enrich  his  needy  and 
im]H>verished  crusaders  at  the  expense  of  those  who  did  not  follow  bun  lo 
die  Uf  ly  Land.   He  returns  to  call  to  a  fearful  reckoning  those  who«  d'lrm^ 
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absence,  have  done  anght  that  can  be  constmed  offence  or  encroachment 
Dptm  either  the  laws  of  the  Innd  or  the  privileges  of  the  crown.  He  returns 
to  avenge  upon  the  Orders  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital,  the  preferencu 
which  they  showed  to  Philip  of  France  during  the  wars  in  the  IIolj  Land. 
He  returns,  in  fine,  to  punish  as  a  rebel  every  adherent  of  his  brother  Prince 
John.  Are  ye  afVaid  of  his  power?'*  continued  the  artful  confidant  of  thar 
Prince;  **we  acknowled;^  him  a  strong  and  valiant  knight;  but  these  are 
not  the  davs  of  King  Arthur,  when  a  champion  could  encounter  an  arm^ 
If  Richard  indeed  comes  back,  it  must  be  alone, — un followed — unfriended 
The  bones  of  his  gallant  army  have  whitened  the  sands  of  Palestine.  The 
few  of  his  followers  who  have  returned  have  straggled  hither,  like  this  Wil-> 
fred  of  Ivanhoe,  beggared  and  broken  men.— And  what  talk  ye  of  Richard's 
right  of  birth?"  he  proceeded,  in  answer  to  those  who  objected  scruples  on 
that  head.  "  Is  Richard's  title  of  primogeniture  more  decidedly  certain 
than  that  of  Dake  Robert  of  Normandy,  the  Conqueror's  eldest  son  ?  And 
yet  William  the  Red,  and  Henrv,  his  second  and  third  brothers,  were  suo- 
eessively  mceferred  to  him  by  the  voice  of  the  nation.  Robert  had  every 
merit  which  can  be  pleaded  for  Richard ;  he  was  a  bold  knight,  a  good 
leader,  eeneroos  to  his  friends  and  to  the  church,  and,  to  crown  the  whole, 
a  crusader  and  a  conqueror  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  and  yet  he  died  a  blind 
and  miserable  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Cardiff,  because  he  opposed  himself 
to  the  will  of  tne  people,  who  chose  that  he  should  not  rule  over  them.  It 
is  our  right,"  he  said,  '*  to  choose  from  the  blood  royal  the  prince  who  is 
best  oualified  to  hold  the  supreme  power  —  that  is,"  said  he,  correcting 
himself,  **  him  whose  election  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  nobility. 
In  personal  qualifications,"  he  added,  **  it  was  possible  that  Prince  John 
mignt  be  inferior  to  his  brother  Richard ;  but  wlien  it  was  oonsidered  that 
the  latter  returned  with  the  sword  of  vengeance  in  his  hand,  while  the 
former  held  out  rewards,  immunities,  privileges,  wealth,  and  honours,  it 
could  not  be  doubted  which  was  the  king  whom  in  wisdom  the  nobility  were 
ealled  on  to  support" 

These  and  many  more  arguments,  some  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  those  whom  he  addressed,  had  the  expected  weight  with  the  nobles 
of  Prince  John's  faction.  Most  of  them  consented  to  attend  the  proposed 
meeting  at  York,  for  the  purpose  of  making  general  arrangements  for 
placing  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Prince  John. 

It  was  late  at  night,  when,  worn  out  and  exhausted  with  his  various 
exertions,  however  gratified  with  the  result,  Fitsurse,  returning  to  the  castle 
of  Aflhby,  met  with  Do  Bracy,  who  had  exchanged  his  banqueting  garments 
for  a  short  green  kirtle,  with  hose  of  the  same  cloth  and  colour,  a  leathern 
€ap  or  head-piece,  a  short  sword,  a  horn  slung  over  his  shoulder,  a  long-bow 
in  bis  hand,  and  a  bundle  of  arrows  stuck  in  his  belt  Had  Fitzurse  met 
this  figure  in  an  outer  apartment,  he  would  have  passed  him  without  notice, 
as  one  of  the  yeomen  or  the  guard ;  but  finding  him  in  the  inner  hall,  he 
looked  at  him  with  more  attention,  and  recognised  tiM  Norman  knight  in 
the  dress  of  an  English  yeoman. 

** What  mummery  is  this,  De  Bracy?"  said  Fitturse,  somewhat  angrily; 
"  is  this  a  time  for  Christmas  gambols  and  quaint  maskings,  when  the  fate 
of  oar  master,  Prince  John,  is  on  the  very  verge  of  decision  ?  Why  hast 
Ihou  not  been,  like  me,  among  these  heartless  cravens,  whom  the  very  name 
of  King  Richard  terrifies,  as  it  is  said  to  do  the  children  of  the  Saracens  ?" 

**I  have  been  attending  to  mine  own  business,"  answered  De  Bracy, 
ialinly,  "  as  you,  Fitxurse,  have  been  minding  yours." 

"I  minding  mine  own  business!"  echoed  Waldemar;  *'I  have  been 
•Lgaged  in  that  of  Prince  John,  our  joint  patron." 

**  As  if  thou  hadst  anj  other  reason  for  that,  Waldemar,"  said  De  Bracy, 
*' than  the  promotion  of  thine  own  individual  interest?  Come,  Fitzurse,  we 
know  each  other  •— ambition  is  thy  pursuit,  pleasure  is  mine,  and  they 

2n- 
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be<»me  otrr  different  ages.  Of  Prince  John  thou  thinkest  as  I  do ;  thai  h$ 
's  too  weak  to  be  a  determined  monarch,  too  tyrannical  to  be  an  easy 
monarch,  too  insolent  and  presumptuous  to  be  a  popular  monarch,  and  too 
ficklf  and  timid  to  be  lon^  a  monarch  of  any  kind.  But  he  is  a  monarch 
b^  whom  Fitxurse  and  De  Bracy  hope  to  rise  and  thrive ;  and  therefore  you 
aid  him  with  your  policy ;  and  1  with  the  lances  of  my  Free  Companions/' 

"A  hopeful  auzuiary/'  said  Fitzurse,  impatiently ;  *'  playing  tne  fool  in 
the  very  moment  of  utter  necessity.  —  What  on  earth  dost  thou  purpose  by 
this  absurd  disguise  at  a  moment  so  urgent  7'' 

"  To  get  me  a  wife/'  answered  De  Braoy,  coolly,  "  after  the  manner  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.'' 

"  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  1"  said  Fitzurse ;  **  I  oomirehend  thee  not." 

*'  Wert  thou  not  in  presence  yester-even/'  said  De  Bracy,  '*  when  we  heard 
the  Prior  Avmer  tell  us  a  tale  in  reply  to  the  romance  which  was  sung  by 
the  Minstrel?  —  He  told  how,  long  since  in  Palestine  a  deadly  feud  arose 
between  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  and  the  rest  of  the  Israelitish  nation ;  and 
how  they  cut  to  pieces  well-nigh  all  the  chivalry  of  that  trib^  and  how 
they  swore  by  our  blessed  Lady,  that  they  would  not  permit  those  who 
remained  to  marry  in  their  linea^ ;  and  how  they  became  ^eved  for  their 
vow,  and  sent  to  consult  his  holiness  the  Pope  how  they  might  be  absolved 
from  it ;  and  how,  by  the  advice  of  the  holy  Father,  the  youth  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  carried' off  from  a  superb  tournament  all  the  ladies  who  were 
there  present,  and  thus  won  them  wives  without  the  consent  either  of  their 
brides  or  their  brides'  families." 

*'  I  have  heard  the  story,"  said  Fitzurse,  '*  though  either  the  Prior  or  thoa 
has  made  somd  sin^lar  alterations  in  date  and  circumstances." 

"  I  tell  thee,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  that  I  mean  to  purvey  me  a  wife  after  the 
fashion  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  in  this 
same  equipment  I  will  fall  upon  that  herd  of  Saxon  bullocks,  who  have  this 
night  left  the  castle,  and  carry  off  from  them  the  lovel;^  Rowena." 

**  Art  thou  mad,  De  Bracy  ?"  said  Fitzurse.  '*  Bethink  thee  that,  though 
the  men  be  Saxons,  they  are  rich  and  powerful,  and  regarded  with  the  more 
respect  by  their  countrymen,  that  wealth  and  honour  are  but  the  lot  of  few 
of  Saxon  descent." 

**  And  should  belong  to  none,"  said  De  Bracy ;  "  the  work  of  the  Con- 
quest should  be  completed." 

**  This  is  no  time  tor  it,  at  least,"  said  Fitzurse ;  "  the  approaching  orisis 
renders  the  favour  of  the  multitude  indispensable,  and  Prince  John  cannot 
refuse  justice  to  any  one  who  injures  their  favourites." 

*'  Let  him  grant  it,  if  he  dare,"  said  De  Bracy  ;  *'  he  will  soon  see  the 
difference  betwixt  the  support  of  such  a  lusty  lot  of  spears  as  mine, 
and  that  of  a  heartless  mob  of  Saxon  churls.  Yet  I  mean  no  immediate 
discovery  of  myself.  Seem  I  not  in  this  garb  as  bold  a  forester  as  ever  blew 
horn  ?  The  blame  of  the  violence  shall  rest  with  the  outlaws  of  the  Yorkshirs 
forests.  I  have  sure  spies  on  the  Saxon's  motions  —  To-night  they  sleep  in 
the  convent  of  Saint  W ittol  or  Withold,  or  whatever  thev  call  that  churl  of 
a  Saxon  Saint  at  Burton-on-Trent.  Next  day's  march  brings  them  within 
our  reach,  and,  falcon-ways,  we  swoop  on  them  at  once.  Presently  after  I 
will  appear  in  mine  own  shape,  play  the  courteous  knight,  rescue  the 
unfortunate  and  afflicted  fair  one  from  the  hands  of  the  rude  ravishers,  con- 
duct her  to  Front-de-BoBufs  castle,  or  to  Normandy,  if  it  should  be  necessary, 
and  produce  her  not  again  to  her  kindred  until  she  be  the  bride  and  dame 
of  Maurice  de  Bracy.'' 

'*  A  marvellously  sage  plan,"  said  Fitzurse,  "and,  as  I  think,  not  entirely 
of  thine  own  device.  —  Come,  be  frank,  De  Bracy,  who  aided  thee  in  the 
Invention  ?  and  who  is  to  assist  in  the  execution  ?  for,  as  I  think,  thinn  own 
Oand  lies  as  far  off  as  York." 

"  Marry,  if  thou  must  needs  know,"  said  De  Braoy,  '*  it  was  ths  Templki 
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ttriav  de  Bois-Guilbert  that  shaped  out  the  enterprise,  whieb  the  adventure 
of  the  men  of  Benjamin  snegested  to  me.  He  is  to  aid  me  in  the  onslauen^ 
and  he  and  his  followers  wiif  personate  the  outlaws,  from  whom  mj  valorous 
arm  is,  after  changing  my  garb,  to  rescue  the  lady." 

**  By  my  halidome,"  said  Fitzurse,  "  the  plan  was  worthy  of  your  united 
wisdom  1  and  thy  prudence,  De  Bracy,  is  most  especially  manifested  in  thr 
project  of  leaving  the  lady  in  the  hands  of  thy  worthy  confederate.  Thou 
mayst,  I  think,  succeed  in  taking  her  from  her  Saxon  friends,  but  how  thou 
irilt  rescue  her  afterwards  from  the  clutches  of  Bois-Guilbert  seems  oonsi- 
derably  more  doubtful — lie  is  a  falcon  well  accustomed  to  pounce  on  a  par- 
tridge, and  to  hold  his  prev  fast." 

"He  is  a  Templar,"  said  De  Bracy,  " and  cannot  therefore  rival  me  in 
my  plan  of  wedding  this  heiress;  —  and  to  attempt  aught  dishonourable 
■Minst  the  intend^  bride  of  De  Bracy  —  By  Heaven,  were  he  a  whole 
Cfhapter  of  his  Order  in  his  single  person,  he  dared  not  to  do  me  such  an 
injury!" 

**  Then  since  nought  that  I  can  say,"  said  Fitxurse,  "  will  put  this  folly 
from  thy  imagination,  (for  well  I  know  the  obstinaov  of  thv  disposition,)  at 
least  waste  as  little  time  as  .possible — let  not  thy  folly  be  fasting  as  well  as 
aJtimatelv." 

"  I  tell  thee,"  answered  De  Bracy,  ''  that  it  will  be  the  work  of  a  few 
hours,  and  I  shall  be  at  York  at  the  head  of  my  daring  and  valorous  fel* 
lows,  as  ready  to  support  any  bold  design  as  thy  policy  can  be  to  form  one. 
Bat  I  hear  my  comrades  assembling,  and  the  steeds  stamping  and  neighing 
in  the  outer  court. — Farewell.  —  I  go,  like  a  true  knight,  to  win  the  smiles 
of  beauty." 

"  Like  a  true  knight  I"  repeated  Fitzurse,  looking  after  him ;  *'  like  a  fool, 
I  should  say,  or  like  a  child,  who  will  leave  the  most  serious  and  needful 
occupation,  to  chase  the  down  of  the  thistle  that  drives  past  him.— But  it  is 
with  such  tools  that  I  must  work ; — and  for  whose  advantage  7 — For  that  of 
a  Prince  as  unwise  as  he  is  profligate,  and  as  likely  to  be  an  ungrateful 
master  as  he  has  already  proved  a  rebellious  son  and  an  unnatural  brother. 
But  he, — ^he,  too,  is  but  one  of  the  tools  with  which  I  labour ;  and  proud  as 
he  is,  should  he  presume  to  separate  his  interest  from  mine,  this  is  a  secret 
which  he  shall  soon  learn." 

The  meditations  of  the  statesman  were  here  interrupted  by  the  voice  of 
the  Prince  from  an  interior  apartment,  calling  out,  "Noble  Waldemar 
Fitsurse !"  and,  with  bonnet  doffed,  the  future  Chancellor  (for  to  such  high 
preferment  did  the  wily  Norman  aspire)  hastened  to  receive  the  orders  of 
the  future  sovereign. 


^^*^*^*^'^*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^r^^^^^^0^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^rw^^f^ 


C{|ii]itrr  t{|t  &ix\tni^, 

Fkr  in  ft  wild,  nnknowD  to  poblie  riew, 
**  From  jroath  to  Bf e  m  reverend  hermit  frew; 

The  warn  his  bed,  the  oaTe  hie  humble  cell. 
Hie  Ifjod  the  fnute,  his  drinlc  the  erj*ai  well : 
Remote  ftmo  man.  with  God  he  pess'd  his  days, 
Praj-er  all  his  bosiaees— all  liis  pleasure  praise. 

Pakhxu. 

Thx  reader  cannot  have  forgotten  that  the  event  of  the  tournament  was 
decided  by  the  exertions  of  an  unknown  knight,  whom,  on  account  of  the 
passive  and  indifferent  conduct  which  he  huS  manifested  on  the  former 
part  of  the  day,  the  spectators  had  entitled,  Le  Ntnr  Faineant,    This  knigbl 
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had  teft  the  field  abraptly  when  the  Tictory  was  achieyed ;  and  when  be 
called  upon  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  valoar,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
In  the  meantime,  while  summoned  by  heralds  and  by  trumpets,  the  knight 
was  holding  his  course  northward,  avoiding  all  frequented  paths,  and  taking 
the  shortest  r  jad  through  the  woodlands.  He  paused  for  the  night  at  a 
small  hostelry  lying  out  of  the  ordinary  route,  where,  however,  he  obtained 
from  a  wandering  minstrel  news  of  the  event  of  the  tourney. 

On  the  next  morning  the  knight  departed  early,  with  the  intention  of 
making  a  long  journey ;  the  condition  of  his  horse,  which  he  had  carefully 
spared  during  the  preceding  morning,  being  such  as  enabled  him  to  travel 
far  without  the  necessity  of  much  repose.  Yet  his  purpose  was  baffled  bj 
the  devious  paths  through  which  he  rode,  so  that  when  evening  closed 
upon  him,  he  only  found  himself  on  the  frontiers  of  the  West  Hiding  of 
xorkshire.  By  this  time  both  horse  and  man  required  refreshment,  and  it 
liecame  neces^ry,  moreover,  to  look  out  for  some  place  in  which  they  might 
spend  the  night,  which  was  now  fast  approaching. 

The  place  where  the  traveller  found  himself  seemed  unpropitious  for 
obtaining  either  shelter  or  refreshment,  and  he  was  likely  to  be  reduced  to 
the  usual  expedient  of  knights-errant,  who,  on  such  occasions,  turned  their 
horses  to  graze,  and  laid  themselves  down  to  meditate  on  their  lady-mistress, 
with  an  oak-tree  for  a  canopy.  But  the  Black  Knight  either  had  no  mis- 
tress to  meditate  upon,  or,  being  as  indifferent  in  love  as  he  seemed  to  b0 
in  war,  was  not  sufficiently  occupied  by  passionate  reflections  upon  her 
beauty  and  cruelty,  to  be  able  to  parry  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  Lunger, 
and  suffer  love  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  the  solid  comforts  of  a  bed  and 
supper.  He  felt  dissatisfied,  therefore,  when,  looking  around,  he  found 
himself  deeply  involved  in  woods,  through  which  indeed  there  were  many 
open  glades,  and  some  paths,  but  such  as  seemed  only  formed  by  the  nu- 
merous herds  of  cattle  which  grazed  in  the  forest,  or  by  the  animals  of 
chase,  and  the  hunters  who  made  prey  of  them. 

The  sun,  by  which  the  knight  nad  chiefly  directed  his  course,  had  now 
sunk  behind  the  Derbyshire  hills  on  his  left,  and  every  effort  which  he 
might  take  to  pursue  his  journey  was  as  likely  to  lead  him  out  of  his  road 
as  to  advance  him  on  his  route.  After  having  m  vain  endeavoured  to  select 
the  most  beaten  path,  in  hopes  it  might  lead  to  the  cottage  of  some  herds- 
man, or  the  sylvan  lodge  of  a  forester,  and  having  repeatedly  found  himself 
totally  unable  to  determine  on  a  choice,  the  knignt  resolvea  to  trust  to  the 
sagacity  of  his  horse ;  experience  having,  on  former  occasions,  made  him 
ac(|uainted  with  the  wonderful  talent  possessed  by  these  animals  for  extri- 
cating themselves  and  their  riders  on  such  emergencies. 

The  good  steed,  grievously  fatigued  with  so  long  a  day's  journey  under  a 
rider  cased  in  mau,  had  no  sooner  found,  by  the  slackened  reins,  that  he 
was  abandoned  to  his  own  guidance,  than  he  seemed  to  assume  new  strength 
and  spirit ;  and  whereas  formerly  he  had  scarce  replied  to  the  spur,  othei^ 
wise  than  by  a  groan,  he  now,  as  if  proud  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  hinit 
pricked  up  his  ears,  and  assumed,  of  his  own  accord,  a  more  lively  motion, 
xhe  path  which  the  animal  adopted  rather  turned  off  from  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  knight  during  the  aay^ ;  but  as  the  horse  seemed  confident  in 
his  choice,  the  rider  abandoned  himself  to  his  discretion.  ^. 

He  was  justified  by  the  event;  for  the  footpath  soon  after  appeared  a 
little  wider,  and  more  worn,  and  the  tinkle  of  a  small  bell  gave  the  knight 
*-/}  understand  that  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  some  chspel  or  hermitage. 

Accordingly,  he  soon  reached  an  open  plat  of  turt,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  which,  a  rock,  rising  abruptly  from  a  gently  sloping  plain,  offered  its 
grey  and  weather-beaten  front  to  the  traveller.  Ivy  mantled  its  sides  in 
some  places,  and  in  others  oaks  and  holly  bushes,  whose  roots  found  noup- 
Ishment  in  the  cliffs  of  the  cra^,  waved  over  the  precipices  below,  like  the 
plniBagb  of  the  warrior  over  his  steel  helmet,  giving  grace  to  that  whose 
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jbitf  exprestion  wm  teiror.  At  the  bottom  of  the  rook,  and  letining,  m  H 
were*  asainst  it,  iras  conntnicted  a  rude  hut,  built  chiefly  of  the  trunks  ol 
trees  felled  in  the  neighbouring  forest,  and  secured  against  the  weather  bY 
haring  its  crevices  stuffed  with  moss  minged  with  clay.  The  stem  of  a 
young  fir-tree  lopped  of  its  branches,  with  a  piece  of  wood  tied  across  near 
the  top,  was  planted  upright  by  the  door,  as  a  rude  emblem  of  the  holy 
eross.  At  a  little  distance  on  the  right  hand,  a  fountain  of  the  purest 
water  trickled  out  of  the  rock,  and  was  receiTed  in  a  hollow  stone,  which 
labour  had  formed  into  a  rusUe  basin.  Escapine  from  thence,  the  stream 
murmured  down  the  descent  by  a  channel  which  its  course  had  long  worn, 
and  so  wandered  through  the  little  plain  to  lose  itself  in  the  neighbouring 
wood. 

Beside  this  fountain  were  the  ruins  of  a  yery  small  chapel,  of  which  tbo 
roof  had  partly  fallen  in.  The  building,  when  entire,  had  never  been  above 
sixteen  feet  long  by  twelve  in  breadth,  and  the  roof,  low  in  proportion, 
rested  upon  four  concentric  arches  which  sprung  from  the  four  comers  of 
the  building,  each  supported  upon  a  short  and  heavy  pillar.  The  ribs  of 
two  of  these  arches  remained,  though  the  roof  had  fallen  down  betwixt 
them ;  over  the  others  it  remained  entire.  The  entrance  to  this  ancient 
place  of  devotion  was  under  a  very  low  round  arch,  ornamented  by  several 
courses  of  that  xig-sag  moulding,  resembling  shark's  teeth,  which  appears 
so  often  in  the  more  ancient  Saxon  architecture.  A  belfry  rose  above  the 
porch  on  four  small  pillars,  within  which  hung  the  green  and  weather- 
beaten  bell,  the  feeble  sounds  of  which  had  been  some  time  before  heard  by 
the  Black  Knight 

The  whole  peaceful  and  quiet  scene  lay  glimmering  in  twilight  before  the 
eyes  of  the  traveller,  giving  him  good  assurance  of  lodging  for  the  night; 
smce  it  was  a  special  duty  of  those  hermits  who  dwelt  in  the  woods,  to  exer^ 
cise  hospitality  towards  benighted  or  bewildered  passengers. 

Accordingly,  the  knight  took  no  time  to  consider  minutely  the  particular! 
which  we  nave  detailed,  but  thanking  Saint  Julian  (the  patron  of  travel- 
lers)  who  had  sent  him  eood  harbourage,  he  leaped  from  his  horse  t  ad 
assailed  the  door  of  the  hermitage  with  the  butt  of  his  lanoe,  in  ordei  to 
arouse  attention  and  gain  admittance. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  obtained  any  answer^  and  the  reply,  wL  )n 
made,  was  un propitious. 

*'  Pass  on,  whosoever  thou  art,"  was  the  answer  given  by  a  deep  boat  le 
voice  from  within  the  hut,  "  and  disturb  not  the  servant  of  God  and  Saint 
Dunstan  in  his  evening  devotions." 

"  Worthy  father,"  answered  the  knight,  "  here  is  a  poor  wanderer  bewil- 
dered in  these  woods,  who  gives  thee  the  opportunity  of  exercising  tny 
charity  and  hospitality." 

"  Good  brother,"  replied  the  inhabitant  of  the  hermitage,  '*  it  has  pleased 
Our  Lady  and  Saint  Dunstan  to  destine  me  for  the  object  of  those  virtues, 
instead  of  the  exercise  thereof.  I  have  no  provtsi4ms  here  which  even  a  dt>g 
would  share  with  roe,  and  a  horse  of  any  tenderness  of  nurture  would 
despise  my  couch — pass  therefore  on  thy  way,  and  God  speed  thee." 

"But  how,"  replied  the  knight,  "is  it  possible  for  me  to  find  my  way 
through  such  a  wood  as  this,  when  darkness  is  coming  on  7  I  pray  you, 
reverend  father,  as  you  are  a  Christian,  to  undo  your  door,  ana  at  ImI 
point  out  to  me  my  road." 

"  And  I  pray  you,  good  Christian,"  replied  the  anchorite,  "  to  disturb  me 
no  more,  ^ou  have  already  interrupted  one  paier,  two  aves,  and  a  ered», 
which  I,  miserable  sinner  that  I  am,  snould,  according  to  my  vow,  have  said 
\>efore  moonrise." 

**  The  road  —  the  road  I"  vociferated  the  knight,  "  give  me  directions  for 
the  road,  if  I  am  to  expect  no  more  from  thee." 

"  The  road,'  replied  the  hermit,  "  is  easy  to  hit    The  path  from  the  wood 
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leada  to  %  morasr,  and  from  thenoe  to  a  ford,  which,  as  the  rains  LaT« 
abaU«dt  may  now  be  passable.  When  thou  hast  crossed  the  ford,  thou  wilt 
take  care  of  thy  footing  up  the  left  bank,  as  it  is  somewhat  precipitous : 
and  the  path,  which  hangs  over  the  river,  has  lately,  as  I  learn,  (for  I  seldom 
leave  the  duties  of  my  chapel,)  given  way  in  sundry  places.  Thoa  wilt 
then  keep  straight  forward " 

"  A  broken  fjath  —  a  precipice  —  a  ford,  and  a  morass  I"  said  the  knigh^ 
interrupting  him, — "Sir  Hermit,  if  you  were  the  holiest  that  ever  wor« 
beard  or  told  bead,  you  shall  scarce  prevail  on  me  to  hold  this  road  to- 
night. I  tell  thee,  that  thou,  who  livest  by  the  charity  of  the  country — ill 
deserved,  as  I  doubt  it  is  —  hast  no  right  to  refuse  shelter  to  the  wayfarer 
when  in  distress.  Either  open  the  door  quickly,  or  by  the  rood,  I  will  beat 
h  down  and  make  entry  for  myself." 

"  Friend  wayfarer,"  replied  the  hermit,  "  be  not  importunate ;  if  thoo 
puttest  me  to  use  the  carnal  weapon  in  mine  own  defence,  it  will  be  e'en 
the  worse  for  you." 

At  this  moment  a  distant  noise  of  barking  and  growling,  which  the 
traveller  had  for  some  time  heard,  became  extremely  loud  and  furious,  and 
made  the  knight  suppose  that  the  hermit,  alarmed  by  his  threat  of  making 
forcible  entry,  had  called  the  dogs  who  made  this  clamour  to  aid  him  in  his 
defence,  out  of  some  inner  recess  in  which  they  had  been  kennelled.  In- 
censed at  this  preparation  on  the  hermit's  part  for  making  good  his  inhos- 
pitable purpose,  the  knight  struck  the  door  so  furiously  with  his  foot,  that 
posts  as  well  as  staples  shook  with  violence. 

The  anchorite,  not  caring  again  to  expose  his  door  to  a  similar  shock, 
now  called  out  aloud,  "  Patience,  patience  -—  spare  thy  strength,  good  tra*- 
veller,  and  I  will  presently  undo  the  door,  though,  it  may  be,  my  doing  sw 
will  be  little  to  thy  pleasure." 

The  door  accordingly  was  opened ;  and  the  hermit,  a  large,  strong-built 
man,  in  his  sackcloth  gown  and  hood,  girt  with  a  rope  of  rushes,  stood 
before  the  knight.  He  had  in  one  hand  a  lighted  torch,  or  link,  and  in  the 
other  a  baton  of  crabtree,  so  thick  and  heavy,  that  it  might  well  be  termed  a 
«lub.  Two  large  shaggy  dogs,  half  greyhound  half  mastiff,  stood  ready  to 
rush  upon  the  traveller  as  soon  as  the  door  should  be  opened.  But  when  the 
torch  glanced  upon  the  lofty  crest  and  golden  spurs  of  the  knight,  who 
stood  without,  the  hermit,  altering  probably  his  original  intentions,  repressed 
the  rage  of  his  auxiliaries,  and,  changing  his  tone  to  a  sort  of  cnurlish 
courtesy,  invited  the  knight  to  enter  his  hut,  making  excuse  for  his  unwil- 
lingness to  open  his  lodge  after  sunset,  by  alleging  the  multitude  of  robbers 
and  outlaws  who  were  abroad,  and  who  gave  no  honour  to  Our  Lady  or  Si. 
Dunstan,  nor  to  those  holy  men  who  spent  life  in  their  service. 

"  The  poverty  of  your  cell,  good  father,"  said  the  knight,  looking  around 
him,  and  seeing  nothing  but  a  bed  of  leaves,  a  crucifix  rudely  carved  in 
oak,  a  missal,  with  a  rough-hewn  table  and  two  stools,  and  one  or  two 
elumsy  articles  of  furniture — "  the  poverty  of  your  cell  should  seem  a  sufi 
eient  defence  against  any  risk  of  thieves,  not  to  mention  the  aid  of  two  trusty 
dogs,  large  and  strong  enough,  I  think,  to  pull  down  a  stag,  and  of  course, 
to  match  with  most  men." 

*'  The  good  keeper  of  the  forest,"  said  the  hermit,  "  hath  allowed  me  the 
use  of  these  animals,  to  protect  my  solitude  until  the  times  shall  mend." 

Ilaving  said  this,  he  nxed  his  torch  in  a  twisted  branch  of  iron  which 
served  for  a  candlestick ;  and  placing  the  oaken  trivet  before  tho  embers  of 
the  fire,  which  he  refreshed  with  some  dry  wood,  he  placed  a  stool  upon 
one  side  of  the  table,  and  beckoned  to  the  knight  to  do  the  same  upon  the 
other. 

They  sat  down,  and  gazed  with  great  gravity  at  each  other,  ea/)h  thinking 
in  his  heart  that  he  had  seldom  seen  a  stronger  or  more  athletic  figur«  thiui 
wan  placed  opposite  to  him. 
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^'Beterend  hennit,"  said  the  knight,  after  looking  long  and  fixedly  at  hit 
hjat,  "  were  it  not  to  interrupt  jour  devout  meditations,  I  would  praj  tf 
know  three  things  of  your  holiness ;  first,  where  I  am  to  put  my  horse  t— 
ie<M)ndW,  what  I  can  have  for  supper  7 — ^thirdly,  where  I  am  to  toke  up  my 
oouch  (or  the  night?" 

"  I  will  reply  to  you,"  said  the  hermit,  "  with  my  linger,  it  being  agains' 
my  rule  to  speak  by  words  where  signs  can  answer  the  purpose.  Sn 
•aying,  he  pointed  successiTelv  to  two  corners  of  the  hut  "  Your  stable,'' 
said  he,  '*is  there — your  bed  there;  and,"  reaching  down  a  platter  with 
two  handfuls  of  parched  pease  upon  it  from  the  neighbouring  shelf»  and 
placing  it  .upon  tlie  table,  he  addea,  "your  supper  is  here.'' 

The  kni|^ht  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  leaving  the  hut,  brought  in  his 
horse,  (which  in  the  interim  he  had  fastened  to  a  tree,)  unsaddled  him  with 
much  attention,  and  spread  upon  the  steed's  weary  back  his  own  mantle. 

The  hermit  was  apparently  somewhat  moved  to  compassion  by  the  anxiety 
as  well  as  address  which  the  stranger  displayed  in  tending  his  horse ;  for, 
muttering  something  about  provender  left  for  the  keeper's  palfrey,  he 
dragged  out  of  a  recess  a  bundle  of  forage,  which  he  spread  before  the 
knight's  charter,  and  immediately  afterwards  shook  down  a  quantity  of 
dried  fern  in  uie  corner  which  he  had  assigned  for  the  rider's  couch.  The 
knight  returned  him  thanks  for  his  courtesy;  and,  this  duty  done,  both 
resumed  their  seats  by  the  table,  whereon  stood  the  trencher  of  pease  placed 
between  them.  The  hermit,  after  a  long  grace,  which  had  once  been  Latin, 
but  of  which  original  language  few  traces  remained,  excepting  here  and 
there  the  long  rolling  termination  of  some  word  or  phrase,  set  example  tc 
his  guest,  by  modestly  putting  into  a  very  large  mouth,  furnished  with  teeth 
which  might  have  ranked  witn  those  of  a  boar  both  in  sharpness  and  whit&> 
nees,  some  three  or  four  dried  pease,  a  miserable  grist  as  it  seemed  for  so 
large  and  able  a  mill. 

The  knight,  in  order  to  follow  so  laudable  an  example,  laid  aside  his 
helmet,  his  corslet,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  armour,  and  showed  to  the 
hermit  a  head  thick-curled  with  yellow  hair,  high  features,  blue  eyes, 
remarkably  bright  and  sparkling,  a  mouth  well  formed,  having  an  upper 
lip  clothed  with  mustaches  darker  than  his  hair,  and  bearing  altogether  the 
look  of  a  bold,  daring,  and  enterprising  man,  with  which  his  strong  form 
well  corresponded. 

The  hermit,  as  if  wishing  to  answer  to  the  confidence  of  his  guest,  threw 
back  his  cowl,  and  showed  a  round  bullet  head  belonging  to  a  man  in  the 

Krime  of  life.  His  dose-shaven  crown,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  stiff  curled 
lack  hair,  had  something  the  appearance  of  a  parish  pinfold  begirt  by  its 
high  hedge.  The  features  expressed  nothing  ot  monastic  austerity,  or  of 
ascetic  privations ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  bold  bluff  countenance,  with 
broad -black- eyebrows,  a  well-turned  forehead,  and  cheeks  as  round  and 
▼ermilion  as  those  of  a  trumpeter,  from  which  descended  a  long  and  curly 
black  beard.  Such  a  visage,  joined  to  the  brawny  form  of  the  holy  man, 
spoke  rather  of  sirloins  and  haunches,  than  of  pease  and  pulse.  This 
incongruity  did  not  escape  the  guest.  After  he  nad  with  great  difficulty 
accomplished  the  mastication  of  a  mouthful  of  the  dried  pease,  he  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  request  his  pious  entertainer  to  furnish  him  with 
some  liquor ;  who  replied  to  his  request  by  placing  before  him  a  large  can 
of  the  purest  water  from  the  fountain. 

"  It  IS  from  the  well  of  Saint  Dunstan,"  said  he,  "  in  which,  betwixt  sun 
and  sun,  he  baptised  five  hundred  heathen  Danes  and  Britons — blessed  be 
Us  name  I"  And  applying  his  black  beard  to  the  pitcher,  he  took  a  draught 
much  more  moderate  in  quantity  than  his  encomium  seemed  to  warrant. 

*'It  seems  to  me,  reverend  father,"  said  the  knight,  "that  the  pmall 
morsels  which  you  eat,  together  with  this  holy,  but  somewhat  thin  bevera^ 
have  thriven  with  you  marvellously.    You  appear  a  man  more  fit  to  wis 
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the  ra*A  at  a  wrestling  match,  or  the  riog  at  a  bout  at  qaajtei^tadf  or  Um 
bucklers  at  a  sword-play,  than  to  linger  out  your  time  in  this  desolate  wil- 
derness, saying  masses,  and  living  upon  parched  pease  and  cold  water." 

"  Sir  Kniglit,"  answered  the  hermit,  *'  your  thoughts,  like  those  of  the 
ignorant  laity,  are  according  to  the  flesh.  It  has  pleased  Our  Lady  and  my 
patron  saint  to  bless  the  pittance  to  which  I  restrain  myself,  even  as  the 
pulse  and  water  was  blessed  to  the  children  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abed- 
nego,  who  drank  the  same  rather  than  defile  themselves  with  the  wine  and 
meats  which  were  appointed  them  by  the  King  of  the  Saracens." 

''Holy  father,"  said  the  knight,  "upon  whose  countenance  it  hath  pleased 
Heaven  to  work  such  a  miracle,  permit  a  sinful  layman  to  crave  thy  name?" 

*'Thou  mayst  call  me,"  answered  the  hermit,  "the  Clerk  of  Copmanhnrst^ 
for  so  I  am  termed  in  these  parts — They  add,  it  is  true,  the  epithet  holy, 
but  I  stand  not  upon  that,  as  being  unworthy  of  such  addition. — And  now, 
valiant  knight,  may  I  pray  ye  for  the  name  of  my  honourable  guest?" 

*'  Truly,"  said  the  knight,  '*  Holy  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst,  men  call  me  in 
these  parts  the  filack  Knight, — many,  sir,  add  to  it  the  epithet  of  Sluggard, 
whereoy  I  am  no  way  ambitious  to  be  distinguished." 

The  hermit  could  scarcely  forbear  from  smiling  at  his  guest's  reply. 

"  I  see,"  said  he,  "  Sir  Sluggish  Knight,  that  thou  art  a  man  of  prudence 
and  of  counsel ;  and  moreover,  I  see  that  my  poor  monastic  fare  likes  thee 
not,  accustomed,  perhaps,  as  thou  hast  been  to  the  licence  of  courts  and 
oamps,  and  the  luxuries  of  cities ;  and  now  I  bethink  me,  Sir  Sluggard,  that 
when  the  charitable  keeper  of  this  forest-walk  left  these  dogs  for  my  pro- 
tection, aud  also  those  bundles  of  forage,  he  left  me  also  some  food,  which, 
being  unfit  for  my  use,  the  very  recollection  of  it  had  escaped  me  amid  my 
more  weighty  meditations. 

"  I  dare  be  sworn  he  did  so,"  said  the  knight ;  **  I  was  convinced  thai 
there  was  better  food  in  the  cell.  Holy  Clerk,  since  you  first  doffed  your 
oowl. — Your  keeper  is  ever  a  jovial  fellow;  and  none  who  beheld  thy  grinders 
contending  with  these  pease,  and  thv  throat  flooded  with  this  ungenial  ele- 
ment, could  see  thee  doomed,  to  such  horse-provender  and  horse-beverage,'' 
(pointing  to  the  provisions  upon  the  table,)  "  and  refrain  from  mending  thy 
eneer.    Let  us  see  the  keeper's  bounty,  therefore,  without  delay." 

The  hermit  cast  a  wistriil  look  upon  the  knight,  in  which  there  was  a 
tort  of  comic  expression  of  hesitation,  as  if  uncertain  how  far  he  should 
act  prudently  in  trusting  his  guest  There  was,  however,  as  much  of  bold 
frankness  in  the  knight's  countenance  as  was  possible  to  be  expressed  by 
features.  His  smile,  too,  had  something  in  it  irresistibly  comic,  and  gftve 
an  assurance  of  faith  and  loyalty,  with  which  his  host  could  not  refiain 
from  sympathizing. 

After  exchanging  a  mute  glance  or  two,  the  hermit  went  to  the  farther 
side  of  the  hut,  and  opened  a  hutch,  which  was  concealed  with  great  oare 
and  some  ingenuity.  Out  of  the  recesses  of  a  dark  closet,  into  which  this 
aperture  gave  admittance,  he  brought  a  large  pasty,  baked  in  a  pewter 
platter  of  unusual  dimensions.  This  mighty  dish  he  placed  before  his 
guest,  who,  using  his  poniard  to  cut  it  open,  lost  no  time  in  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  its  contents. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  the  good  keeper  has  been  here?"  said  the  knight 
to  his  host,  after  having  swallowed  several  hasty  morsels  of  this  reinforoe* 
ment  to  the  hermit's  good  cheer. 

"  About  two  months,"  answered  the  father  hastily. 

**  By  the  true  Lord,"  answered  the  knight,  "  everything  in  your  hermit 
age  is  miraculous,  Holy  Clerk  1  for  I  would  l^ave  been  sworn  that  the  fat 
buck  which  furnished  this  venison  had  been  running  on  foot  within  the 
week." 

The  hermit  was  somewhat  discountenanced  by  this  observi«tion ;  and, 
moreover,  he  had  made  but  a  poor  figure  while  gazing  on  the  diminntioa 
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of  the  pasty  on  which  his  guest  was  making  desperate  inroads ;.  a  wap 
faro  in  which  his  previous  profession  of  abstinence  left  him.  no  pretext  ton 
joining. 

''  I  have  been  in  Palestine,  Sir  Clerk,"  said  the  knight,  stopping  short  of 
a  sudden,  "  and  I  bethink  me  it  is  a  custom  there  that  every  host  whc 
entertains  a  guest  shall  assure  him  of  the  wholesomeness  of  his  food,  by 
partaking  of  it  along  with  him.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suspect  so  holy  a 
man  of  aught  inhospitable,  nevertheless  I  will  be  highly  bound  to  you 
would  you  comply  with  this  Eastern  custom." 

**  To  ease  your  unnecessary  scruples,  Sir  Knight,  I  will  for  once  depart 
from  m^  rule,"  replied  the  hermit.  And  as  there  were  no  forks  in  those 
days,  his  clutches  were  instantly  in  the  bowels  of  the  pasty. 

The  ice  of  ceremony  being  once  broken,  it  seemed  matter  of  rivalry 
betweeri  the  guest  and  the  entertainer  which  should  display  the  best  appe- 
tite ;  and  although  the  former  had  probably  fasted  longest,  yet  the  hermit 
fairly  surpassed  him. 

**  Holy  Clerk,"  said  the  knight,  when  his  hunger  was  appeased,  **  I  would 
gage  my  good  horse  yonder  against  a  zecchin,  that  that  same  honest  keeper 
to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  the  venison  has  left  thee  a  stoup  of  wine  or  a 
*iinlet  of  canary,  or  some  such  trifle,  by  way  of  ally  to  this  noble  pasty. 
This  would  be  a  circumstance,  doubtless,  totally  unworthy  to  dwell  m  the 
memory  of  so  rigid  an  anchorite ;  yet,  I  think,  were  you  to  search  yonder 
crypt  once  more  you  would  find  that  I  am  ri^ht  in  my  conjecture." 

The  hermit  replied  by  a  grin :  and  returnmg  to  the  hutch,  he  produced 
a  leathern  bottle,  which  mignt  contain  about  four  quarts.  He  also  brought 
forth  two  large  drinking  cups,  made  out  of  the  horn  of  the  urus,  and 
hooped  with  silver.  Having  made  this  goodly  provision  for  washing  down 
the  supper,  he  seemed  to  think  no  farther  ceremonious  scruple  necessary 
on  his  part ;  but  filling  both  cups,  and  saving,  in  the  Saxon  fashion,  "  Wae^ 
had^  Sir  Sluggish  Knight  I"  he  emptied  his  own  at  a  draught. 

'*  Drink  had.  Holy  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst  f"  answered  the  warrior,  and 
did  his  host  reason  in  a  similar  brimmer. 

"  Holy  Clerk,"  said  the  stranger,  afler  the  first  cup  was  thus  swallowed, 
'*  I  cannot  but  marvel  that  a  man  possessed  of  such  thews  and  sinews  as 
thine,  and  who  therewithal  shows  the  talent  of  so  goodly  a  trencher-man, 
should  think  of  abiding  by  himself  in  this  wilderness.  In  my  judgment, 
you  are  fitter  to  keep  a  castle  or  a  fort,  eating  of  the  fat  and  drinking  of 
the  strong,  than  to  live  here  upon  pulse  and  water,  or  even  upv>n  the  charity 
of  the  keeper.  At  least,  were  I  as  thou,  I  should  find  myself  both  disport 
and  plenty  out  of  the  king's  deer.  There  is  many  a  goodly  herd  in  tbese 
forests,  and  a  buck  will  never  be  missed  that  goes  to  &e  use  of  Saint  Dun- 
stan's  Chaplain." 

*'  Sir  Sluggish  Knight,"  replied  the  Clerk,  '*  these  are  dangerous  words, 
and  I  pray  you  to  forbear  them.  I  am  true  hermit  to  the  king  and  law,  and 
were  I  to  spoil  my  liege's  game,  I  should  be  sure  of  the  prison,  and,  an  my 
gown  saved  me  not,  were  in  some  peril  of  hanging." 

*'  Nevertheless,  were  I  as  thou,"  said  the  knight,  '*  I  would  take  my  walk 
by  moonlight,  when  foresters  and  keepers  were  warm  in  bed,  and  ever  and 
anon, — as  I  pattered  mv  prayers, — I  would  lot  fly  a  shaft  among  the  herds 
of  dun  deer  that  feed  m  the  glades — Eesolve  me.  Holy  Clerk,  hast  thou 
nover  practised  such  a  pastime  r" 

'*  Friend  Sluggard,"  answered  the  hermit,  "  thou  hast  seen  all  that  can 
concern  thee  of  my  housekeeping,  and  something  more  than  he  deserves 
^ho  takes  up  his  quarters  by  violence.     Credit  me,  it  is  better  to  enjoy  the 

food  which  God  sends  thee,  than  to  be  impertinently  curious  how  it  comos« 
ill  th^  cup  and  welcome ;  and  do  not,  I  pray  thee,  bv  farther  impertinent 
inquiries  put  me  to  show  that  thou  couldst  hardly  have  made  good  thy 
lodging  had  I  been  earnest  to  oppose  thee." 
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"  By  mj  faith,'*  said  the  knight,  **  thou  makest  me  more  curioos  Cbaa 
ever !  Thoa  art  the  most  mysterioan  hermit  I  erer  met ;  and  I  will  know 
more  of  thee  ere  wrpart.  As  for  thy  threats,  know,  holv  man,  thou  speakeat 
to  one  whose  trade  it  is  to  find  out  danger  wherever  it  is  to  be  met  with." 

'*  Sir  Sluggish  Knight,  I  drink  to  thee,"  said  the  hermit ;  "  respectin;^ 
thy  valour  much,  but  deeming  wondrous  slightly  of  thv  discretion.  If 
Ihou  wilt  take  equal  arms  with  me,  I  will  give  thee,  in  all  friendship  and 
brotherly  love,  such  sufficing  penance  and  complete  absolution,  that  thoa 
•halt  not  for  the  next  twelve  months  sin  the  sin  of  excess  and  curiosity.'' 

The  knight  pledged  him,  and  desired  him  to  name  his  weapons. 

*'  There  is  none,"  replied  the  hermit,  "  from  the  scissors  of  Delilah,  and 
the  tenpenny  nail  of  Jael,  to  the  scimitar  of  Qoliah,  at  which  I  am  not  a 
match  tor  thee — But,  if  I  am  to  make  the  election,  what  sayest  thou,  good 
friend,  to  these  trinkets?" 

Thus  speaking,  he  opened  another  hutch,  and  took  out  from  it  a  couple 
of  broadswords  and  bucklers,  such  as  were  used  by  the  yeomanry  of  the 
period.  The  knight,  who  watched  his  motions,  observed  that  this  second 
place  of  concealment  was  furnished  with  two  or  three  good  long-bows,  a 
cross-bow,  a  bundle  of  bolts  for  the  latter,  and  half-a-dozen  sheaves  of 
arrows  for  the  former.  A  harp,  and  other  matters  of  very  uncanonical 
appearance,  were  also  visible  when  this  dark  recess  was  opened. 

**  I  promise  thee,  brother  Clerk,"  said  he,  **  I  will  ask  thee  no  more  offen* 
sive  questions.  The  contents  of  that  cupboard  are  an  answer  to  all  my 
inquiries ;  and  I  see  a  weapon  there"  (here  he  stooped  and  took  out  the 
harp)  "  on  which  I  would  more  gladly  prove  my  skill  with  thee,  than  at  the 
sword  and  buckler." 

**  I  hope,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  hermit,  "  thou  hast  riven  no  good  reason 
for  thy  surname  of  the  Sluggard.  I  do  promise  thee  I  suspect  thee  griev- 
ously. Nevertheless,  thou  art  my  guest,  and  I  will  not  put  thy  manhood  to 
the  proof  without  thine  own  free  will.  Sit  thee  down,  then,  and  fill  thy 
oup ;  let  us  drink,  sing,  and  be  merry.  If  thou  knowest  ever  a  good  lay, 
thou  shalt  be  welcome  to  a  nook  of  pasty  at  Copmanhurst  so  long  as  I  serve 
the  chapel  of  St.  Dunstan,  which,  pfease  God,  snail  be  till  I  change  my  gray 
covering  for  one  of  green  turf.  But  come,  fill  a  flagon,  for  it  will  crave 
some  time  to  tune  the  harp ;  and  nought  pitches  the  voice  and  sharpens  the 
ear  like  a  cup  of  wine.  For  my  part,  I  love  to  feel  the  grape  at  my  very 
finger  ends  before  they  make  the  harp-strings  tingle."* 


Mi'^^M^i^s^^^*  •^'^'^^^^^f^^^f^^^^^^k^^^A^^^t 


At  eve,  within  yon  ctadiooa  nook, 

I  ope  my  bniM-«niboMed  buok. 

PDrtray'd  with  miny  ft  holy  dwd 

Of  niftrtyn  orowa'd  with  hraTenly  nwed; 

Then,  n  ray  taper  waxen  dim, 

Chwit,  ere  I  >leep.  my  meaiuivd  hymn. 

«  •  •  • 

Who  bat  would  eeat  hit  pomp  Mwwf, 
To  take  my  staff  and  amioe  pray. 
And  to  th«  world*!  tamtiltooua  itagft 
Preler  the  penoefol  HntMrraoBT 

WamTQir. 

NoTwiTHSTAin>iNG  the  prescription  of  the  genial  hermit,  with  wliif^  hie 

faest  willingly  complied,  ne  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  bring  the  harp  to 
armony. 

*  The  JoiAT  Htamr.— Ail  readen,  howerar  sliKhtly  aoqnamted  with  btaek  letter,  mmt  nettinm*  li  Ml 
Qerk  of  Cupinanhant,  Friar  Tack,  Uia  bazom  ConfeaMir  of  Robin  Hoed'a  p«f,  Uw  Caital  FHwr  J*  T 
•ftinli  Aboa? 
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*'  Methinkfl,  holj  father/'  said  he,  **  the  instntment  wants  one  fltnng,  ssmI 
the  rest  have  been  somewhat  misased." 

"  Ay,  mark'st  thou  that?"  replied  the  hermit ;  **  that  shows  thee  a  mastei 
.*>£  the  craft.  Wine  and  wassail,"  he  added,  gravely  casting  np  his  eyes  -* 
"  all  the  fault  of  wine  and  wassail  1"  —  I  told  Allan-a-Dale,  the  northern 
minstrel,  that  he  would  damage  the  harp  if  he  touched  it  after  the  seventh 
cup,  but  he  would  not  be  controlled — Friend,  I  drink  to  thy  successful  per- 
formance." 

So  saying,  he  took  off  his  cup  with  much  sravity,  at  the  same  time  shaking 
his  heaa  at  the  intemperance  of  the  Scottish  -harper. 

The  knight,  in  the  meantime,  had  brought  the  strings  into  some  order, 
and  after  a  short  prelude,  asked  his  host  vmether  he  would  choose  a  sirvewU 
in  the  language  of  oc,  or  a  lai  in  the  language  of  out,  or  a  virelai,  or  a  ballad 
in  the  vulgar  English.* 

"  A  ballad,  a  ballad,"  said  the  hermit,  **  against  ell  the  oea  and  ouif  of 
France.  Downright  English  am  I,  Sir  Knight,  and  downright  English  was 
my  patron  St.  Dunstan,  and  scorned  oe  and  oui,  as  he  would  have  scorned 
the  parings  of  the  devil's  hoof — downright  English  alone  shall  be  sung  in 
this  cell.'^ 

*'  I  will  assay,  then,"  said  the  knieht,  "  a  ballad  composed  by  a  Saxon 
glee-man,  whom  I  knew  in  Holy  Land." 

It  speedily  appeared,  that  if  the  knieht  was  not  a  complete  master  of  the 
minstrel  art,  his  taste  for  it  had  at  least  been  cultivated  under  the  best 
instructors.  Art  had  taught  him  to  soften  the  faults  of  a  voice  which  had 
little  compass,  and  was  naturally  rough  rather  than  mellow,  and,  in  short, 
had  done  all  that  culture  can  do  in  supplying  natural  deficiencies.  His 
performance,  therefore,  might  have  been  termed  very  respectable  by  abler 
judges  than  the  hermit,  especially  as  the  knight  threw  into  the  notes  now 
a  degree  of  spirit,  and  now  of  plaintive  enthusiasm,  which  gave  force  and 
energy  to  the  verses  which  he  sung. 


THE  crusader's   RETURN. 


1. 


HiiKh  deed!  Behterad  of  kniKhlly  fiinM, 
From  PkletUiM  tha  chamnMNi  oama: 
1*he  crtiM  apon  hm  flhoulders  borne. 
Battle  iiimI  blast  liad  diinm'd  aiid  toni. 
Each  dint  upini  hin  hatler'd  ahiaid 
Whs  tnken  <if  a  roughtrn  field ; 
And  tlias.  benrath  his  ladv's  bower. 
Ha  saof ,  as  fell  th«>  iwilifht  boar  :— 

•^  Jof  to  the  fairt— Iby  kniabt  bahold, 
RetamVl  fronmronder  land  of  cold ; 
No  wealth  he  brinKSf  nor  wealth  can  need, 
Save  bis  gfiod  arms  and  baiile-aieed ; 
His  spurs  to  dash  afainst  a  foe, 
Hw  lanne  and  swurd  t»  lay  him  liiw; 
Stieh  all  the  trophies  of  his  tiiiL 
Socb^and  the  hopii  of  Tekla's  smile! 

3. 
**  Jof  to  the  Mr !  whoee  constant  knifrta 
Her  favour  Ared  to  feats  o(  mi^ht; 
Unnoted  shall  she  not  remain. 
Where  meat  the  bright  ami  noUe  trais ; 


Minstrel  shall  simr  and  herald  tell 
*  Mark  ymdpr  msid  of  beauty  welL 
Tis  she  <br  whime  brwht  eyes  w«is 
The  listed  fleld  at  Arkalon  !* 


**  *  Note  wen  her  smile— H  ed|;e(l  the  blade 
Which  fiftf  wives  to  widows  mcda. 
When  vain  b^  sirrngth  snd  Mahound's  ifcll, 
lomiam's  fPr^an'd  Soidan  fell 
Seest  ihoo  her  lunk\  who»e  sonnv  <k>w 
Half  shown,  half  shatVot,  her  neck  or  sh»*' 
Twinte  nut  of  Uiem  loe  golden  thread. 
Bat  for  its  sake  a  Payuim  bled.' 


"  Jov  to  the  fair!— my  name  nnknowi, 
Eatm  deed,  and  all  its  praise  thiBfe  atwi; 
Then,  »h !  unlair  this  churlish  Rata, 
fhe  nisht  dew  falls,  the  hour  is  lattk 
Inured  to  Syria's  iriowma  breath. 
1  feel  the  north  breeze  chill  as  death ; 
I«t  grateful  Icive  quell  maiden  shame. 
And  grant  him  bliss  who  brings  ihaa  fcme  " 


During  this  performance,  the  hermit  demeaned  himself  much  like  a  iln^ 
I  ate  critic  of  the  present  day  at  a  new  opera.  He  reclined  back  upon  his 
seat,  with  his  eyes  naif  shot ;  now,  folding  his  hands  and  twisting  his  thumbs, 
he  seemed  absorbed  in  attention,  and  anon,  balancing  his  expanded  palmB» 
ho  gentry  flourished  them  in  time  to  the  music.    At  one  or  two  favourite 

•  The  realm  of  France,  it  is  well  known,  was  divklod  betwixt  the  Norman  and  Teutonic  race,  whu  spoke 
the  lanruage  in  whicli  the  word  Yes  is  pronounced  as  om'.  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  regions,  wnnaa 
•pr>«h.  hearing  aome  affinity  to  the  Italian,  pronounced  the  saane  word  oc.  The  poets  of  the  former  race 
wme  called  Mnuireis,  and  their  poems  Lata :  those  of  the  latter  ware  termed  TroubatUmrs,  and  their  nompci- 
Mtmna  called  tirvent^$,  and  other  names.  Richard,  a  professed  admirer  of  the  joyous  science  in  iU  its 
'  I,  could  'mitate  either  the  mutstrel  or  trouliadour.  It  a  less  likelv  that  he  should  have  been  able  ta 
or  siog  au  English  ballad;  vet  so  much  do  we  wish  to  assimilata  Hint  of  ilia  t,ioo  Heart  to  Iks 
wi  warriocB  whom  he  led.  that  the  anaobroniam,  if  than  be  ooa.  omj  raailily  be  krgkma. 
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OMlcnoev,  he  threw  in  a  little  assietanoe  of  his  own,  where  the  knighf  s  TOMt 
Hoomed  unable  to  carry  the  air  so  high  as  his  worshipful  taste  approved. 
When  the  song  was  ended,  the  anchorite  emphatically  declared  it  a  good  one, 
and  well  suns. 

"  And  yet, '  said  he,  "  I  think  my  Saxon  countrymen  had  herded  long 
enough  with  the  Normans,  to  fall  into  the  tone  of  their  melancholy  ditties. 
What  took  the  honest  knight  from  home  7  or  what  could  he  expect  but  to 
find  his  mistress  agreeably  engaged  with  a  rival  on  his  return,  and  his  sere- 
nade, as  they  call  it,  as  little  regarded  as  the  caterwauling  of  a  cat  in  the 
gutter  ?  Nevertheless,  Sir  Knight,  I  drink  this  cup  to  thee,  to  the  succetc 
of  all  true  lovers  —  I  fear  you  are  none,"  he  addea,  on  observing  that  the 
knight  (whose  brain  began  to  be  heated  with  these  repeated  draughts)  quali- 
fied his  flagon  with  the  water  pitcher. 

**  Why,"  said  the  knight,  **  did  you  not  tell  me  that  this  water  was  from 
the  well  of  your  blessed  patron,  St.  Dunstan  7" 

"  Ay,  truly,"  said  the  hermit,  "  and  many  a  hundred  of  pamns  did  he 
baptize  there,  but  I  never  heard  that  he  drank  any  of  it.  Every  thing 
should  be  put  to  its  proper  use  in  this  world.  St.  Dunstan  knew,  a«  weU 
as  any  one,  the  prerogatives  of  a  jovial  friar." 

And  so  saying,  he  reached  the  harp,  and  entertained  his  guest  with  the 
following  characteristic  song,  to  a  sort  of  derry-down  chorus*  appropriate  to 
an  old  English  ditty.* 

THE   BAREFOOTED   FRIAR. 
1.  4. 

ni  gif*  thee,  totti  fellow,  a  tweheoonUi  or  twain.     The  Friar  haa  walkM  ovt,  and  where'er  be  haa 
To  aeamh  Europe  thmai^h,  fhim  Byzantium  to  Spain ;  The  laud  and  ita  fatoeae  n  narkU  for  hie  own ; 
Bvt  ne'er  ahalkyoa  find,  ahoald  jrou  eearoh  till  you  tire,  He  can  mam  where  he  lieta.  he  can  iUip  when  he 
So  happy  a  man  aa  the  Bareftjoted  Friar.  For  eveiy  man's  booae  ia  the  BarafnotM  FriarV. 

a  5. 


Yonr  knirt'  (*»r  his  lady  pricks  fbrth  in  career,  [a  spear ;  He^s  expected  at  noon,  and  no  wight  till  be  < 
And  is  bronirht  home  at  evea-sonf  prtck^  through  with  May  profane  the  irreai  diair,  or  llie  pnmiln  of  pli 


1  otHifeM  him  in  haste— for  his  lady  destree  For  iho  best  of  the  oheer,  and  the  seat  bythe  flfa. 

No  eomfurt  on  earth  save  the  Barefuo(«d  FriarV         la  the  andenied  right  of  the  Barefuoted  Friar. 

&  a      • 

yonrmnnarBbf-raiaw!  many  a  prince  has  been  known  He's  expected  at  nlitht.  and  the  pasty's  made  hot 
To  barter  his  robes  for  our  cowl  and  our  gown,  lliey  broach  the  bniwn  ale,  and  they  fill  the  black  pot. 

Bat  which  of  na  e'er  felt  the  idle  desire  And  the  Roodwife  wonkl  wish  the  giMtdman  in  the  mira, 

To  enhange  for  a  crown  the  gray  hood  of  a  Friar!       Ere  he  lackVl  a  aoft  pillow,  the  BarefniCed  Friar. 

7. 

liOiig  floariah  the  sandal,  the  cord,  and  the  oope, 
I'he  dread  of  the  devil  and  iniiit  u(  the  Pope  \ 
For  to  gather  life's  mses,  uneearhoil  hr  the  bnar, 
Is  granted  ahjne  to  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

'*  By  my  troth,"  said  the  knight,  "  thou  hast  sung  well  and  lustily,  and 
in  high  praise  of  thine  order.  And,  talking  of  the  devil,  Holy  Clerk,  are 
you  not  afraid  he  may  pay  you  a  visit  during  some  of  your  uncanonical 
pastimes?" 

"I  uncanonical  1"  answered  the  hermit;  "I  scorn  the  charge  —  I  scorn 
it  with  my  heels  I  —  I  serve  the  duty  of  my  chapel  duly  and  truly  —  Two 
masses  daily,  morning  and  evening,  primes,  noons,  and  yespers,  ttoes,  credos, 

*'  Excepting  moonlight  nights,  when  the  yenison  is  in  season,"  said  his 
gaest. 

"ExcepHs exdpiendis"  replied  the  hermit,  " as  our  old  abbot  taught  me 
to  say,  when  impertinent  laymen  should  ask  me  if  I  kept  every  punctilio 
of  mine  order." 

"  True,  holy  father,"  said  the  knight ;  "  but  the  devil  is  apt  to  keep  an 
eye  on  such  exceptions ;  he  eoes  about,  thou  knowest,  like  a  roaring  lion." 

"  Let  him  roar  here  if  he  dares,"  said  the  friar ;  *'  a  touch  of  my  cord  will 
aake  him  roar  as  loud  as  the  tongs  of  St.  Dunstan  himself  did.    I  never 


*  R  nmf  be  pmp*tr  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  cboras  of  **  derry  down"  is  auppoaad  •.»  be  •« 

aBlraa  the  timM  of  the  Heptarchy,  but  as  those  of  the  Drnids.  and  to  hsTs  famiilMd  Itaa  ^•'^m  «o  the 
•f  those  venerable  persona  when  they  west  to  the  wood  to  gather  wiatUtoa. 
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feared  man,  and  I  as  little  fear  the  devil  and  hie  impe.  Siunt  Dunstan, 
Saint  Dubric,  Saint  Winibald,  Saint  Winifred,  Saint  Swibert,  Saint  Wil  lick, 
not  forgetting  Saint  Thomae  a  Kent»  and  my  own  poor  merits  to  8{>eed,  I 
defy  every  devil  of  them,  come  cut  and  long  tail. — But  to  let  you  into  a 
secret,  I  never  speak  upon  such  suljeciB,  my  friend,  until  after  morning 
vespers," 

He  changed  the  conversation ;  fast  and  furious  grew  the  mirtli  of  the  par- 
ties, and  many  a  song  was  exchanged  betwixt  them,  when  their  revels  were 
interrupted  by  a  loua  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  hermitage. 

The  occasion  of  this  interruption  we  can  only  explain  b^  resuming  the 
adventures  of  another  set  of  our  characters ;  for,  like  old  Anosto,  we  do  not 
inque  ourselves  upon  continuing  uniformly  to  keep  company  with  any  one 
personage  of  our  drama. 


^^^t^t0^^^^^0^^f^^^t0^0^^^^^i^^^0^0^0*0^0m0^^^0^^^^t^^^^n^^^^^^t^t^^^^^^^^0^^0k 


CjiajtUr  tilt  €tg|)tttst|). 

Awiijr,  our  joonief  lle»  throunh  dell  and  diiifle. 
Where  ihe  blithe  ftiwn  trips  bf  ita  timkl  mothart 
Where  the  broad  oek,  with  iateroeptinc  bovKfaa, 
Chequere  the  ranheam  ia  the  greeniwaid  alley-* 
Up  and  away!— for  lovely  paUia  are  theaa 
I'o  tread,  when  the  glad  sua  ia  oa  Ua  throne: 
Lmb  pleiMint,  and  lea*  safe,  when  Cynthia'a  lamp 
WiUi  dottbtfttl  gliminer  lifhta  the  draaiy  forest. 


Whbk  Cedric  the  Saxon  saw  his  son  drop  down  senseless  in  the  lists  at 
Ashby,  his  first  impulse  was  to  order  him  into  the  custody  and  care  of  his 
own  attendants,  but  the  words  choked  in  his  throat.  He  could  not  bring 
himself  to  acknowledge,  in  presence  of  such  an  assembly,  the  son  whom 
he  had  renounced  and  disinherited.  He  ordered,  however,  Oswald  to  keep 
an  eye  upon  him ;  and  directed  that  officer,  with  two  of  his  serfs,  to  convey 
Ivanhoe  to  Ashby  as  soon  as  the  crowd  had  dispersed.  Oswald,  however, 
was  anticipated  in  this  good  office.  The  crowd  dispersed,  indeed,  but  the 
knight  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Cedric's  cupbearer  looked  around  for  his  young 
master  —  he  saw  the  bloody  spot  on  which  he  had  lately  sunk  down,  but 
himself  he  saw  no  longer ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  fairiee  had  conveyed  him 
from  the  spot.  Perhaps  Oswald  (for  the  Saxons  were  very  superstitious) 
might  have  adopted  some  such  hypothesis,  to  account  for  Ivanhoe's  disap- 
pearance, had  lie  not  suddenly  cast  his  eye  upon  a  person  attired  like  a 
squire,  in  whom  he  recognized  the  features  of  his  rellow-servant  Gurth. 
Anxious  concerning  his  master's  fate,  and  in  despair  at  his  sudden  disap- 
pearance, the  translated  swineherd  was  searching  for  him  everywhere,  and 
had  neglected,  in  doing  so,  the  concealment  on  which  his  own  safety  de- 
pended. Oswald  deemed  it  his  duty  to  secure  Gurth,  as  a  fugitive  of  whose 
fate  his  master  was  to  judge. 

Renewing  his  inquiries  concerning  the  fate  of  Ivanhoe,  the  only  informa^ 
tion  which  the  cupbearer  could  collect  from  the  bystanders  was,  that  the 
knight  had  been  raised  with  care  by  certain  well-attired  grooms,  and  placed 
in  a  litter  belonging  to  a  lady  among  the  spectators,  which  had  immoaiately 
transported  him  out  of  the  press.  Oswald,  on  receiving  this  intelligence, 
resolved  to  return  to  his  master  for  farther  instructions,  carrying  along  with 
hi  in  Gurth,  whom  he  considered  in  some  sort  as  a  deserter  from  the  servnse 
af  Cedric. 
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Tie  Saxon  hud  been  under  verj  intense  and  agnizing  apfvreheiinctM 
eun«>irning  hw  eon;  for  Nature  had  amerted  her  rights,  in  spite  of  tha 
patriotic  stoicism  which  laboured  to  disown  her.  But  no  sooner  was  he 
informed  that  Ivanhoe  was  in  careful,  and  probably  in  friendly  bands,  than 
the  paternal  anxiety  which  had  been  excited  by  the  dubiety  of  his  fate, 
gaTe  way  anew  to  the  feelings  of  injured  pride  and  resentment,  at  what 
be  termed  Wilfred's  filial  disobedience.  "Let  him  wander  his  way,"  said 
be—'*  let  iboee  leech  his  wounds  for  whose  sake  he  encountered  them.  He 
is  fitter  to  do  the  juggling  tricks  of  the  Norman  chivalry  than  to  maintaii: 
the  fame  and  honour  of  his  English  ancestry  with  the  glaive  and  brown- 
bill,  tbo  good  old  weapons  of  his  country." 

"  If,  to  maintain  the  honour  of  ancestry,"  said  Rowena,  who  was  present, 
"  it  is  sufficient  to  be  wise  in  council  and  brave  in  execution — to  be  boldest 
among  the  bold,  and  gentlest  among  the  gentle,  I  know  no  voice,  save  bii 
fiither's— -" 

'*  Be  silent,  Lady  Rowena !  —  on  this  subject  only  I  hear  you  not.  Pre- 
pare yourself  for  the  Prince's  festival :  we  have  been  summoned  thither  with 
unwonted  circumstance  of  honour  and  of  courtesy,  such  as  the  haughty 
Normans  have  rarely  used  to  our  race  since  the  fatal  day  of  Hastings. 
Thither  will  I  go,  were  it  only  to  show  these  proud  Normans  how  little  die 
fate  of  a  son,  who  could  defeat  their  bravest,  can  affect  a  Saxon." 

**  Thither,"  said  Rowena,  "  do  I  not  go :  and  I  pray  you  to  beware,  lest 
what  you  mean  for  courage  and  obstinacy,  shall  be  accounted  hardness  of 
heart." 

"  Remain  at  home,  then,  ungrateful  lady,"  answered  Cedric ;  **  thine  is 
the  hard  heart,  which  can  sacrifice  the  weal  of  an  oppressed  people  to  an 
idle  and  unauthorized  attachment.  I  seek  the  noble  Athelstane,  and  with 
him  attend  the  banquet  of  John  of  Anjou." 

He  went  accordingly  to  the  banquet,  of  which  we  have  already  mentioned 
the  principal  events.  Immediately  upon  retiring  from  the  castle,  the  Saxon 
thanes,  with  their  attendants,  took  horse;  and  it  was  during  the  bustle 
which  attended  their  doing  so,  that  Cetlric,  for  the  first  time,  cast  his  eyes 
upon  the  deserter  Ourth.  The  noble  Saxon  had  returned  from  the  banquet, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  no  very  placid  humour,  and  wanted  but  a  pretext  for 
wreaking  his  an^^er  upon  some  one.  "  The  gyves  I"  he  said,  "  the  gyves ! — 
Oswald  —  Hundibertl—-  Dogs  and  villains  I  —  why  leave  ye  the  knave  un- 
fettered?" 

Without  daring  to  remonstrate,  the  companions  of  Ourth  bound  him  with 
a  halter,  as  the  readiest  cord  which  occurred.  He  submitted  to  the  opera- 
tion without  remonstrance,  except  that,  darting  a  reproachful  look  at  his 
master,  he  said,  *'  This  comes  of  loving  your  flesh  and  blood  better  than 


mine  own." 


**  To  horse,  and  forward !"  said  Oedric. 

**  It  is  indeed  full  time,"  said  the  noble  Athelstane ;  '*  for,  if  we  ride  not 
the  faster,  the  worthy  Abbot  Waltheoff 's  preparations  for  a  rere-suppor  * 
will  be  altogether  spoiled." 

The  travellers,  however,  used  such  speed  as  to  reach  the  convent  of  St. 
Withold's  before  the  apprehended  evil  took  place.  The  Abbot,  himself  of 
ancient  Saxon  descent,  received  the  noble  Saxons  with  the  profuse  and 
exuberant  hospitality  of  their  nation,  wherein  they  indulged  to  a  late,  or 
rather  an  early  hour ;  nor  did  they  take  leave  of  their  reverend  host  the 
next  morning  until  they  had  shared  with  him  a  sumptuous  refection. 

As  the  cavalcade  left  the  court  of  the  monastery,  an  incident  happened 
somewhat  alarming  to  the  Saxons,  who,  of  all  people  of  Europe,  were  most 
addicted  to  a  superstitious  observance  of  omens,  and  to  whose  opinions  can 
be  traced  most  of  those  notions  upon  such  subjects,  still  to  be  found  among 

*  A  rtrr-stjpper  was  ■  nirht  meal,  ud  •omeiimcii  HniiUd  a  coUatioo.  whioh  was  ftvaa  tt  a  tata  km0 
taar  tL.<  rafular  supper  had  made  it«  appearanoa.— L.  T. 
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oor  popular  antiquities.  For  the  Kormans  bein^  a  mixed  race  and  Dettei 
informed  according  to  the  information  of  the  times,  had  lost  most  of  th« 
superstitious  prejudices  which  their  ancestors  had  brought  from  Scandinnk 
via,  and  piqued  themselves  upon  thinking  freely  on  such  topics. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  apprehension  of  impending  evil  was  inspired 
by  no  less  respectable  a  prophet  than  a  large  lean  black  doe,  which,  sitting 
upright,  howled  most  piteously  as  the  foremost  riders  left  the  gate,  and 
presently  afterwards,  barking  wildly,  and  jumping  to  and  fro,  seemed  bent 
Qpon  attaching  itself  to  the  party. 

"I  like  not  that  music,  father  Cedric,"  said  Athelstane;  for  by  this  Utlo 
of  respect  he  was  accustomed  to  address  him. 

"  Nor  I  either,  uncle/'  said  Wamba ;  "  I  greatly  fear  we  shall  have  to  pay 
the  piper." 

"In  my  mind,"  said  Athelstane,  upon  whose  memory  the  Abbot's  sood 
ale  (for  burton  was  already  famous  for  that  genial  liquor)  had  made  a 
favourable  impression, — *'  in  my  mind  we  had  better  turn  back,  and  abide 
with  the  Abbot  until  the  afternoon.  It  is  unlucky  to  travel  where  your  path 
in  crossed  by  a  monk,  a  hare,  oria  howling  dog,  until  you  have  eaten  your 
n^^xt  meal." 

'  Away  I"  said  Gedric,  impatiently :  **  the  day  is  already  too  short  for  oni 
journey.  For  the  dog,  I  know  it  to  be  the  cur  of  the  runaway  slave  Gurth, 
a  useless  fugitive  like  its  master." 

So  saying,  and  rising  at  the  same  time  in  his  stirrups,  impatient  at  the 
interruption  of  his  journey,  he  lanched  his  javelin  at  poor  Fangs — for 
Fangs  It  was,  who,  having  traced  his  master  tous  far  upon  his  stolen  expe- 
dition, had  here  lost  him,  and  was  now,  in  his  uncouth  way,  rejoicing  at  nis 
reappearance.  The  lavelin  inflicted  a  wound  upon  the  animal's  shoulder, 
ana  narrowly  missed  pinning  him  to  the  earth ;  and  Fangs  fled  howling 
from  the  presence  of  the  enraged  thane.  Gurth's  heart  swelTed  within  him  ; 
for  he  felt  this  meditated  slaughter  of  his  faithful  adherent  in  a  degree 
much  deeper  than  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  himself  received.  Having  in 
vain  attempted  to  raise  his  hand  to  his  eyes,  he  said  to  Wamba,  who,  seeing 
bis  master  s  ill  humour,  had  prudently  retreated  to  the  rear,  "  I  pray  thee, 
do  me  the  kindness  to  wipe  my  eyes  with  the  skirt  of  thy  mantle ;  the 
dust  offends  me,  and  these  bonds  will  not  let  me  help  myself  one  way  or 
another." 

Wamba  did  him  the  service  he  required,  and  they  rode  side  by  side  for 
tome  time,  during  which  Gurth  maintained  a  moody  silence.  At  length  he 
could  repress  his  feelings  no  longer. 

'*  Friend  Wamba,"  said  he,  "  of  all  those  who  are  fools  enough  to  serve 
Gedric,  thou  alone  hast  dexterity  enough  to  make  thy  folly  acceptable  to 
him.  Go  to  him,  therefore,  and  tell  him  that  neither  for  love  nor  fear  will 
Gurth  serve  him  longer.  lie  may  strike  the  head  from  me — ^he  may  scourge 
me — he  may  load  me  with  irons — but  henceforth  he  shall  never  compel  me 
cither  to  love  or  to  obey  him.  Go  to  him,  then,  and  tell  him  that  Gurth,  the 
son  of  Beowulph,  renounces  his  service." 

**  Assuredly,  said  Wamba,  '*  fool  as  I  am,  I  shall  not  do  your  fool's 
errand.  Cedric  hath  another  javelin  stuck  into  his  girdle,  and  thou  knowest 
he  does  not  always  miss  his  mark." 

*'  (  care  not,"  replied  Gurth,  '*  how  soon  he  makes  a  mark  of  me.  Yes- 
terday he  left  Wilrred,  my  young  master,  in  his  blood.  To-day  he  has 
striven  to  kill  before  my  face  the  only  other  living  creature  that  ever  showed 
me  kindness.  By  St.  Edmund,  St.  Dunstan,  St  Withold,  St.  Edwaid  the 
Confessor,  and  every  other  Saxon  saint  in  the  calendar,"  (for  Cedric  never 
swore  by  an\  that  was  not  of  Saxon  lineage,  and  all  his  household  had  the 
same  limited  devotion,)  "  I  will  never  forgive  him !" 

"  To  my  thinking  now,"  said  the  Jester,  who  was  frequently  wont  to  act 
%f  peacr-makor  In  the  family,  "  our  master  did  not  propose  to  hurt  Fangik 
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out  obly  to  affright  him.  For,  if  yon  obserred,  he  rose  in  hib  stirrops,  M 
thereby  nieaniiig  to  overcast  the  mark ;  and  so  he  would  bays  done,  but 
f  angH  happening  to  bound  up  at  the  very  moment,  received  a  scratch,  which 
i  will  be  uound  to  heal  with  a  penny's  breadth  of  tar." 

**  If  I  thought  so,"  said  Ourth->*'if  I  could  but  think  so— but  do— I  saw 
the  javelin  was  well  aimed  —  I  heard  it  whiu  through  the  air  with  all  the 
wrathful  mah:  olence  of  him  who  cast  it,  and  it  quivered  after  it  had  pitched 
in  the  ground  as  if  with  regret  for  having  missed  its  mark.  By  the  dog 
dear  to  St.  An:hony,  I  renounce  him  I'' 

And  the  indignant  swineherd  resumed  his  sullen  silence,  which  no  efforts 
of  the  Jester  could  again  induce  him  to  break. 

Meanwhile  Gedric  and  Athelstane,  the  leaders  of  the  Vroop,  conversed 
togethor  on  the  state  of  the  land,  on  the  dissensions  of  the  Kiyal  family,  on 
the  feuds  and  quarrels  among  the  Norman  nobles,  and  on  the  chance  which 
there  was  that  the  oppressed  Saxons  might  be  able  to  free  themselves  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Normans,  or  at  least  to  elevate  tliemselves  iuto  national 
consequence  and  independence,  during  the  civil  convulsions  which  were 
likely  to  ensue.  On  this  subject  Gedric  was  all  animation.  The  restoration 
of  the  independence  of  his  race  was  the  idol  of  his  heart,  to  which  he  had 
willingly  sacrificed  domestic  happiness  and  the  interests  of  his  son.  But, 
in  order  to  achieve  this  great  revolution  in  favour  of  the  native  English,  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  be  united  among  themselves,  and  act  under 
an  acknowledged  head.  The  necessity  of  choosing  their  chief  from  the 
Saxon  blood  royal  was  not  only  evident  in  itself,  out  had  been  mad^  ft 
solemn  condition  by  those  whom  Gedric  had  intrusted  with  his  secret  plans 
and  hopes.  Athelstane  had  this  quality  at  least ;  and  though  he  baa  few 
mental  accomplishments  or  talents  to  recommend  him  as  a  leader,  he  had 
still  a  goodly  person,  was  no  coward,  had  been  accustomed  to  martial  exer- 
cises, and  seemed  willing  to  defer  to  the  advice  of  counsellors  more  wise 
than  himself.  Above  all,  he  was  known  to  be  liberal  and  hospitable,  and 
believed  to  be  good-natured.  But  whatever  pretensions  Athelstane  had  tr 
be  considered  as  head  of  the  Saxon  confederacy,  many  of  that  nation  wer« 
disposed  to  prefer  to  his  the  title  of  the  Lady  Rowena,  who  drew  her  de 
scent  from  Alfred,  and  whose  father,  having  been  a  chief  renowned  for 
wisdom,  courage,  and  generosity,  his  memory  was  highly  honoured  by  his 
oppressed  countrymen. 

It  would  have  been  no  difficult  thing  for  Gedric,  had  he  been  so  disposed 
to  have  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  third  party,  as  formidable  at  least 
as  any  of  the  others.  To  counterbalance  their  royal  descent,  he  had  courage, 
activity,  energy,  and,  above  all,  that  devoted  attachment  to  the  cause  which 
had  procured  nim  the  epithet  of  The  Saxon,  and  his  birth  was  inferior  to 
none,"  excepting  only  that  of  Athelstane  and  his  ward.  These  qualities, 
however,  were  unalloyed  by  the  slightest  shade  of  selfishness ;  and,  instead 
of  dividing  yet  farther  his  weakened  nation  by  forming  a  faction  of  his  own, 
it  was  a  leading  part  of  Gedric's  plan  to  extinguish  that  which  already 
existed,  by  promoting  a  marriage  betwixt  Rowena  and  Athelstane.  Ao 
obstacle  occurred  to  this  his  favourite  project,  in  the  mutual  attachment  of 
his  ward  and  his  son :  and  hence  the  origintd  cause  of  the  banishment  of 
VTilfred  from  the  house  of  his  father. 

The  stern  measure  Gedric  had  adopted,  in  hopes  that,  during  Wilfred's 
absence,  Rowena  might  relinquish  her  preference,  but  in  this  hope  he  was 
disappointed ;  a  disappointment  which  might  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
mode  in  which  his  ward  had  been  educated.  Gedric,  to  whom  the  name  of 
Alfred  was  as  that  of  a  deity,  had  treated  the  sole  remaining  scion  of  that 
great  monarch  with  a  degree  of  observance,  such  as,  perhaps,  was  in  those 
days  scarce  paid  to  an  acknowledged  princess.  Rowena's  will  had  been  in 
almost  all  cases  a  law  to  his  household ;  and  Gedric  himself,  as  if  determined 
Ihat  hsr  sovereignty  shoal    be  fully  acknowledged  within  tliai  little  oirclt 
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ak  least,  aoemed  to  take  a  pride  in  acting  as  the  first  of  mt  subjects.  Thu^ 
irained  in  the  exercise  not  only  of  free  will,  but  despotic  authority,  Roweua 
was,  by  her  previous  education,  disposed  both  to  resist  and  to  resent  any 
attempt  to  control  her  affections,  or  dispose  of  her  hand  contrary  to  hoV 
inclinations,  and  to  assert  her  independence  in  a  case  in  which  even  thoai» 
females  who  have  been  trained  up  to  obedience  and  subjection,  are  not  infr^ 
quently  apt  to  dispute  the  authority  of  guardians  and  parents.  The 
opinions  which  she  telt  strongly,  she  avowed  boldly ;  and  Cedric,  who  could 
not  free  himself  from  his  habitual  deference  to  her  opinions,  felt  totally  at 
a  loss  how  to  enforce  his  authority  of  guardian. 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  attempted  to  dazzle  her  with  the  prospect  of  a 
visionary  throne.  Rowena,  who  possessed  strong  sense,  neither  considered 
his  plan  as  practicable,  nor  as  desirable,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  could 
it  have  been  achieved.  Without  attempting  to  conceal  her  avowed  prefer- 
ence of  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,  she  declared  that,  were  that  favoured  tcnight 
out  of  question,  she  would  rather  take  refuge  in  a  convent,  than  share  a 
throne  with  Athelstnne,  whom,  having  always  despised,  she  now  began,  on 
account  of  the  trouble  she  received  on  his  account,  thoroughly  to  detest. 

Nevertheless,  Oedric,  whose  opinion  of  women's  constancy  was  far  from 
strong,  persisted  in  using  every  means  in  his  power  to  bring  about  the  pro- 
posed match,  in  which  he  conceived  he  was  rendering  an  important  service 
to  the  Saxon  cause.  The  sudden  and  romantic  appearance  of  his  son  in 
tlie  lists  at  Ashby,  he  had  iustly  regarded  as  almost  a  death's  blow  to  hif 
hopes.  His  paternal  affection,  it  is  true,  had  for  an  instant  gained  the  vic- 
tory over  pride  and  patriotism ;  but  both  had  returned  in  full  force,  and 
under  their  joint  operation,  he  was  now  bent  upon  making  a  determined 
effort  for  the  union  of  Athelstane  and  Rowena,  together  with  expediting 
those  other  measures  which  seemed  necessary  to  forward  the  restoration  of 
Saxon  independence. 

On  this  last  subject,  he  was  now  labouring  with  Athelstane,  not  without 
having  reason,  every  now  and  then,  to  lament,  like  Hotspur,  that  he  should 
have  moved  such  a  dish  of  skimmed  milk  to  so  honourable  an  action.  Athel- 
rtane,  it  is  true,  was  vain  enough,  and  loved  to  have  his  ears  tickled  with 
tales  of  his  high  descent,  and  of  his  right  by  inheritance  to  homage  and 
sovereignty.  But  his  petty  vanitj  was  sufficiently  gratified  by  receiving 
this  homage  at  the  hands  of  his  immediate  attendants,  and  of  the  Saxons 
who  approached  him.  If  he  had  the  courage  to  encounter  danger,  he  at 
least  hated  the  trouble  of  going  to  seek  it ;  and  while  he  agreed  in  the  gen- 
eral principles  laid  down  by  Cedric  concerning  the  claim  of  the  Saxons  to 
independence,  and  was  still  more  easily  convinced  of  his  own  title  to  reign 
over  them  when  that  independence  should  be  attained,  yet  when  the  means 
of  asserting  these  rights  came  to  be  discussed,  he  was  still  *'  Athelstane  the 
Unready,''  slow,  irresolute,  procrastinating,  and  unenterprising.  The  warm 
and  impassioned  exhortations  of  Cedric  had  as  little  effect  upon  his  impas- 
sive t«}mper,  as  red-hot  balls  alighting  in  the  water,  which  produce  a  little 
sound  and  smoke,  and  are  instantly  extinguished. 

Jf,  leaving  this  task,  which  might  be  compared  to  spurring  a  tired  jade, 
or  to  hammering  upon  cold  iron,  Cedric  fell  back  to  his  ward  Rowena,  he 
received  little  more  satisfaction  from  conferring  with  her.  For,  as  his  pres- 
ence interrupted  the  discourse  between  the  lady  and  her  favourite  attendant 
upon  the  gallantry  and  fate  of  Wilfred,  Elgitba  failed  not  to  revenge  both 
her  mistress  and  herself,  by  recurring  to  the  overthrow  of  Athelstane  in  the 
lists,  the  most  disagreeable  subject  which  could  greet  the  ears  of  Cedric. 
To  this  sturdy  Saxon,  therefore,  the  day's  journey  was  fraught  with  all 
manner  of  displeasure  and  discomfort ;  so  that  he  more  than  once  internally 
cursed  the  tournament,  and  him  who  had  proclaimed  it,  together  with  hif 
^wn  folly  in  ever  thinking  of  going  thrther. 

At  nobo,  upon  the  motion  of  Athelstane,  the  traveUers  paused  in  a  wood 
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land  shade  bj  .4  fountain,  to  repose  their  horses  and  partake  of  wme  pro 
TiBio.js,  with  which  the  hospitable  Abbot  had  loaded  a  sumpter  mule. 
Their  repast  was  a  pretty  long  one ;  and  these  several  interruptions  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  them  to  hope  to  rea<:h  Rotherwood  without  travelliDg 
all  nieht,  a  conviction  which  induced  them  to  proceed  on  their  way  at  ft 
more  nasty  pace  than  they  had  hitherto  used. 
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A  train  of  armed  men,  some  nohle  deme 
Ewortinir,  (•»  their  scattered  words  UiseoferM, 
As  anpemeived  I  hvog  apoo  their  rear.) 
Are  close  at  hand,  and  mean  to  pass  the  night 
Within  the  aistie. 

Orea,  a  Teaodt. 

T^  I  travellers  had  now  reached  the  verge  of  the  wooded  country,  and 
were  about  to  plunge  into  its  recesses,  held  dangerous  at  that  time  from  the 
number  of  outlaws  whom  oppression  and  poverty  had  driven  to  despair,  and 
who  occupied  the  forests  in  such  large  bands  as  could  easily  bid  defiance  to 
the  feeble  police  of  the  period.  From  these  rovers,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing the  lateness  of  the  hour,  Cedric  and  Athelstane  accounted  themselven 
secure,  as  they  had  in  attendance  ten  servants,  besides  Wamba  and  Ourth, 
whoso  aid  could  not  be  counted  upon,  the  one  being  a  jester  and  the  other 
a  captive.  It  may  be  added,  that  m  travelling  thus  late  through  the  forest, 
Cedric  and  Athelstane  relied  on  their  descent  and  character,  as  well  as  their 
courage.  The  outlaws,  whom  the  severity  of  the  forest  laws  had  reduced  to 
this  roving  and  desperate  mode  of  life,  were  chiefly  peasants  and  yeomea 
of  Saxon  descent,  and  were  generally  supposed  to  respect  the  persons  and 
property  of  their  countrymen. 

As  the  travellers  journeyed  on  their  way,  they  were  alarmed  by  repeated 
cries  for  assistance  ;  and  when  they  rode  up  to  the  place  from  whence  thev 
came,  they  were  surprised  to  find  a  horse-litter  placed  upon  the  ground, 
beside  which  sat  a  young  woman,  richly  dressed  in  the  Jewish  fashion, 
while  an  old  man,  whose  yellow  cap  proclaimed  him  to  belong  to  the  same 
nation,  walked  up  and  down  with  gestures  of  the  deepest  despair,  and 
wrung  his  hands,  as  if  affected  by  some  strange  disaster. 

To  the  inquiries  of  Athelstane  and  Cedric,  the  old  Jew  could  for  some 
time  only  answer  by  invoking  the  protection  of  all  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old 
Testament  successively  against  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  who  were  coming  to 
smite  them,  hip  and  thigh,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  When  he  began  to 
come  to  himself  out  of  this  agony  of  terror,  Isaac  of  York  (for  it  was  our 
old  friend,)  was  at  length  able  to  explain,  that  he  had  hired  a  body-guard 
of  six  men  at  Ashby,  together  with  mules  for  carrying  the  litt«r  of  a  sick 
fViend.  This  party  had  undertaken  to  escort  him  as  far  as  Uoncaster.  They 
had  come  thus  far  in  safety ;  but  having  received  information  from  a  woodk 
cutter  that  there  was  a  strong  band  of  outlaws  lying  in  wait  in  the  woods 
before  them,  Isaac's  mercenaries  had  not  only  taken  night,  but  had  carried 
off  with  them  the  horses  which  bore  the  litter,  and  left  the  Jew  and  his 
daughter  without  the  means  either  of  defence  or  of  retreat,  t(^  be  plundered, 
and  probably  murdered,  by  the  banditti,  who  they  exper  ted  every  moment 
would  bring  down  upon  them.  "  Would  it  but  please  your  valours,"  added 
Isaac,  in  a  tone  of  deep  humiliation,  "  to  permt  the  poor  Jews  to  tr«v«l 
■nder  your  safeguard,  I  swear  by  the  tables  of  oar  Jaw,  \hftt  never  Km 
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IHtout  b«en  conferred  upon  a  child  of  Israel  since  the  days  of  our  OHpUTity* 
which  shall  be  mdre  gratefully  acknowledged." 

^*  Dog  of  a  Jew !"  said  Athelstane,  whose  memory  was  of  tliat  petty  kind 
which  stores  up  trifles  of  all  kinds,  but  particularly  trifling  offences,  **  dost 
no^  remember  how  thou  didst  beard  us  in  the  gallery  at  the  tilt-yard  f 
Ficht  or  flee,  or  compound  with  the  outlaws  as  thou  dost  list ;  ask  neither 
aid  nor  company  from  us  ;  and  if  they  rob  only  such  as  thee,  who  rob  all 
the  world,  I  for  mine  own  share,  shall  hold  them  right  honest  folk/' 

Cedric  did  not  assent  to  the  severe  proposal  of  his  companion.  '^We 
shall  do  better/'  said  he,  "to  leave  them  two  of  our  attendants  and  tiKO 
horses  to  convey  them  back  to  the  next  village.  It  will  diminish  our 
strength  but  little ;  and  with  your  good  sword,  noble  Athelstane,  and  the 
aid  of  those  who  remain,  ie  will  be  light  work  for  us  to  face  twenty  of  those 
runagates." 

Kowena,  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  mention  of  outlaws  in  force,  and  so 
near  them,  strongly  seconded  the  proposal  of  her  ^ardian.  But  Rebecca, 
suddenly  quitting  her  dejected  posture,  and  making  her  way  through  the 
attendants  to  the  palfrey  of  the  Saxon  lady,  knelt  down,  and,  after  the 
Oriental  fashion  in  addressing  superiors,  kissed  the  hem  of  Rowena's  g:tP- 
ment  Then  rising,  and  throwing  back  her  veil,  she  implored  her,  in  the 
great  name  of  the  uod  whom  they  DOth  worshipped,  and  by  that  revelation 
of  the  Law  upon  Mount  Sinai  in  which  they  both  believed,  that  she  would 
have  compassion  upon  them,  and  suffer  them  to  go  forward  under  their 
safeguard.  **  It  is  not  for  myself  that  I  pray  this  favour,"  said  Rebecca ; 
"  nor  is  it  even  for  that  poor  old  man.  I  know  that  to  wrong  and  to  spoil 
our  nation  is  a  light  fhult,  if  not  a  merit  with  the  Christians ;  and  what  is 
it  to  us  whether  it  be  done  in  the  city,  in  the  desert,  or  in  the  field  ?  But 
it  is  in  the  name  of  one  dear  to  many,  and  dear  even  to  you,  that  I  beseech 
you  to  let  tiiis  sick  person  be  transported  with  care  and  tenderness  under 
your  protection.  For,  if  evil  chance  him,  the  last  moment  of  your  life 
would  be  imbittered  with  regret  for  denying  that  which  I  ask  of  you." 

The  noble  and  solemn  air  with  which  Riebecca  made  this  appeal,  gave  it 
double  weight  with  the  fair  Saxon. 

"The  man  is  old  and  feeble,"  she  said  to  her  guardian,  "the  maiden 
young  and  beautiful,  their  friend  sick  and  in  peril  of  his  life--^ew8  thou|^ 
they  be,  we  cannot  as  Christians  loave  them  in  this  extremity.  Let  them 
unload  two  of  the  sumpteivmnlea,  and  put  the  baggage  behind  two  of  the 
serfs.  The  mules  may  transport  the  litter,  and  we  have  led  horses  for  the 
old  man  and  his  daughter." 

Cedric  readily  assented  to  what  she  proposed,  and  Athelstane  only  added 
the  condition,  "  that  they  should  travel  in  the  rear  of  the  whole  party, 
where  Wamba,"  he  said,  "  might  attend  them  with  his  shield  of  boar's 
brawn/' 

"  I  have  left  my  shield  in  the  tiltryard,"  answered  the  Jester,  "  as  has 
been  tlie  fate  of  many  a  better  knight  than  myself/' 

Athelstane  coloured  deeply,  for  such  had  been  his  own  fate  on  the  last 
dny  of  the  tournament ;  while  Rowena,  who  was  pleased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, as  if  to  make  amends  for  the  brutal  jest  of  her  unfeeling  suitor, 
requested  Rebecca  to  ride  by  her  side. 

"  It  were  not  fit  I  should  do  so,"  answered  Rebecca,  with  proud  humility, 
•*  where  my  society  might  be  held  a  disgrace  to  my  protectress." 

By  this  time  the  change  of  baggage  was  hastily  achieved ;  for  the  single 
word  "  outlaws"  rendered  every  one  sufficiently  alert,  and  the  approach  of 
twilight  made  the  sound  yet  more  impressive.  Amid  the  bustle,  Gurth  was 
taken  from  horseback,  in  the  course  of  which  removal  he  prevailed  upoc 
the  Jester  to  slack  the  cord  with  which  his  arms  were  bound.  It  was  so 
negligently  refa^toned,  perhaps  intentionally,  on  the  part  of  Wamba,  thai 
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Onrth  found  no  difficulty  in  freeing  his  arms  altogethtr  from  bondage,  9ni 
then,  gliding  into  the  thicket,  he  made  bis  escape  from  the  party. 

The  bustle  had  been  considerable,  and  it  was  some  time  before  Qurth  was 
missed ;  for,  as  he  was  to  be  placed  for  the  rest  of  the  journey  behind  a 
Berrant,  ever^  one  supposed  that  some  other  of  his  companions  had  him 
under  his  custody,  and  when  it  began  to  be  whispered  amon^  them  that 
Gurth  had  actually  disappeared,  they  were  under  such  immediate  ezpectar 
tion  of  an  attack  from  the  outlaws,  t&at  it  was  not  held  oonveiiient  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  circumstance. 

The  path  upon  which  the  party  travelled  was  now  so  narrow,  as  not  to 
admit,  with  any  sort  of  conrenience,  aboye  two  riders  abreast,  and  began 
to  descend  into  a  dingle,  traversed  by  a  brook  whose  banks  were  broken, 
•wampy,  and  overgrown  with  dwarf  willows.  Cedric  and  Athelstane,  who 
were  at  the  head  of  their  retinue,  saw  the  risk  of  being  attacked  at  this 
pass ;  but  neither  of  them  having  had  much  practice  in  war,  no  better  mode 
of  preventing  the  danger  occurred  to  them  than  that  they  should  hasten 
through  the  defile  as  fast  as  possible.  Advancing,  therefore,  without  much 
order,  they  had  just  crossed  the  brook  with  a  part  of  their  followers,  when 
the^  were  assailed  in  front,  flabk,  and  rear  at  once,  with  an  impetoosity  to 
which,  in  their  confused  and  ill-prepared  condition,  it  was  impossible  to 
ofller  effectual  resistance.  The  shout  of  *'  A  white  dragon  I— a  white  dragon  1 
—  Saint  George  for  merry  England  I"  war-cries  adopted  by  the  assailants, 
as  belonging  to  their  assumed  character  of  Sozon  outlaws,  was  beard  on 
every  side,  and  on  every  side  enemies  appeared  with  a  lapidity  of  advance 
and  attack  which  seemed  to  multiply  their  numbers. 

Both  the  Saxon  chiefs  were  maae  prisoners  at  the  same  moment,  and 
each  under  circumstances  expressive  of  his  character.  Cedric,  the  instant 
an  enemy  appeared,  launched  at  him  his  remaining  javelin,  which,  taking 
better  effect  tnan  that  which  he  had  hurled  at  Fan^,  nailed  the  man  against 
an  oak-tree  that  happened  to  be  close  behind  him.  Thus  far  successful, 
Cedric  spurred  his  horse  ag^ainst  a  socond,  drawine  his  sword  at  the  same 
time,  ana  striking  with  such  inconsiderate  fury,  that  nis  weapon  encountered 
a  thick  branch  which  hung  over  him,  and  he  was  disarmed  by  the  violence 
of  his  own  blow.  He  was  instantly  made  prisoner,  and  pulled  from  his 
horse  by  two  or  three  of  the  banditti,  who  crowded  around  him,  Athel- 
stane shared  his  captivity,  his  bridle  having  been  seised,  and  he  himself 
forcibly  dismountea,  long  before  he  could  draw  his  weapon,  or  assume  any 
posture  of  effectual  defence. 

The  attendants,  embarrassed  with  baggage,  surprised  and  terrified  at  the 
fate  of  their  master,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  assailants ;  while  the  Lady 
Rowena,  in  the  centre  of  the  cavalcade,  and  the  Jew  and  his  daughter  im 
the  rear,  experienced  the  same  misfortune. 

Of  all  the  train  none  escaped  except  Wamba,  who  showed  upon  the  occa- 
sion much  more  courage  than  those  who  pretended  to  greater  sense.  He 
poScHOHsed  himself  of  a  sword  belonging  to  one  of  the  domestics,  who  was 
lust  drawing  it  with  a  tardy  and  irresolute  hand,  laid  it  about  him  like  h 
lion,  drove  back  several  who  approached  him,  and  made  a  brave,  though 
ineffectual  attempt  to  succour  his  master.  Finding  himself  overpower^, 
the  Jester  at  length  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  plunged  into  the  thicketi 
and,  favoured  by  the  general  confusion,  escaped  from  the  scene  of  action 

Yet  the  valiant  Jester,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  safe,  hesitated  m(  re 
Uian  once  whether  he  should  not  turn  back  and  share  the  captivity  ot  a 
master  to  whom  he  was  sincerely  attached. 

*'  I  have  heard  men  talk  of  the  blessings  of  freedom,"  he  said  to  himself, 
'*  but  I  wish  any  wise  man  would  teach  me  what  use  to  make  of  it  now  thai 
I  have  it." 

As  he  pronounced  these  words  aloud,  a  voice  very  near  him  'sailed  out,  iii 
V  low  and  cautious  tone,  "  Wamba !"  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  dog.  whu^a 
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M  Tooogniied  to  be  Fangs,  jumped  up  and  fawned  upon  him.  "  Gurth  P 
answered  Wamba,  with  the  same  caution,  and  the  swineherd  immediatelr 
•tood  before  him. 

'*  What  is  the  matter?"  said  he,  eagerly;  "what  mean  these  cries,  and 
that  clashing  of  swords  ?" 

'*  Only  a  trick  of  the  times,"  said  Wamba ;  "  they  are  all  prisoners." 

"  Who  are  prisoners  ?"  exclaimed  Ourth,  impatiently. 

*'  My  lord,  and  my  lady,  and  Athelstane,  and  Unndibert,  and  Oswald." 

"  In  the  name  of  God !"  said  Gurth,  "  how  came  they  prisoners  ?-*  and 
(o  whom  ?" 

*'  Our  master  was  too  ready  to  fight,"  said  the  Jester ;  "  and  Athelstane 
was  not  ready  enough,  and  no  other  person  was  ready  at  all.  And  they  art 
prisoners  to  green  cassocks,  and  black  visors.  And  they  lie  all  tumbled 
about  on  the  green,  like  the  crab>apples  that  you  shake  down  to  your  swine. 
And  I  would  laugh  at  it,"  said  the  honest  Jester,  **'  if  I  could  for  weeping." 
And  he  shed  tears  of  unfeigned  sorrow. 

Gurth's  countenance  kindled — "Wamba,"  he  said,  "  thou  hast  a  weapon, 
and  thy  heart  was  ever  stronger  than  thy  brain,  —  we  are  only  two  —  but  a 
sudden  attack  from  men  of  resolution  will  do  much  —  follow  me  I" 

"  Whither  ?  -~  and  for  what  purpose  7"  said  the  Jester. 

"  To  rescue  Cedric." 

"  But  you  have  renounced  his  service  but  now,"  said  Wamba. 

"  That,"  said  Gurth,  "was  but  while  he  was  fortunate — follow  me  I" 

As  the  Jester  was  about  to  obey,  a  third  person  suddenly  made  hit 
appearance,  and  commanded  them  both  to  halt.  From  his  dress  and  arms, 
Wamba  would  have  conjectured  him  to  be  one  of  those  outlaws  who  had 
just  assailed  his  master ;  but,  besides  that  he  wore  no  mask,  the  glittering 
baldric  across  his  shoulder,  with  the  rich  bugle-horn  which  it  supported,  as 
well  as  the  calm  and  commanding  expression  of  his  voice  and  manner,  made 
him,  notwithstanding  the  twilight,  recognize  Locksley  the  yeoman,  who  had 
been  victorious,  under  such  disadvantageous  circumstances,  in  the  contest 
for  the  prize  of  archery. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?"  said  he,  "  or  who  is  it  that  rifle,  and 
ransom,  and  make  prisoners,  in  these  forests  ?" 

"  You  may  look  at  their  cassocks  close  by,"  said  Wamba,  "  and  see 
whether  they  be  thy  children's  coats  or  no  —  for  they  are  as  like  chine  own, 
as  one  ^een  pea-cod  is  to  another." 

"  I  will  learn  that  presently,"  answered  Locksley;  "  and  I  charge  ye,  on 
peril  of  your  lives,  not  to  stir  from  the  place  where  ye  stand,  lentil  I  have 
returned.  Obey  me,  and  it  shall  be  the  oetter  for  you  and  your  masters. — 
Tet  stay,  I  must  render  myself  as  like  these  men  as  possible." 

So  saying,  he  unbuckled  his  baldric  with  the  bugle,  took  a  feather  from 
his  cap,  and  gave  them  to  Wamba ;  then  drew  a  vizard  from  his  pouch, 
and,  repeating  his  charges  to  them  to  stand  fast,  went  to  execute  his  pur- 
voses  of  reconnoitring. 

"  Shall  we  stand  fast,  Gurth  7"  said  Wamba ;  **  or  shall  we  e'en  give  him 
leg-bail  ?  In  my  foolish  mind,  he  had  all  the  equipage  of  a  thief  too  much 
in  readiness  to  be  himself  a  true  man." 

"  Let  him  be  the  devil,"  said  Gurth,  *'  an  he  vrill.  We  can  be  no  worss 
of  waiting  his  return.  If  he  belong  to  that  party,  be  must  already  have 
given  them  the  alarm,  and  it  will  avail  nothing  either  to  fight  or  to  fly. 
Besides,  I  have  late  experience,  that  arrant  thieves  are  not  the  worst  men 
in  the  world  to  have  to  deal  with." 

The  yeoman  returned  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 

'  Friend  Gurth,"  he  said,  "  I  havo  mingled  among  yon  men,  and  have 
learnt  to  whom  they  belong,  and  whither  they  are  bound.  There  is,  I  think, 
no  chance  that  they  will  proceed  to  any  actual  violence  against  their 
prisoners.    For  three  men  to  attempt  them  al  this  moment  were  little  else 
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than  madness ;  for  they  are  good  men  of  war,  and  have,  as  such,  placed 
sentinels  to  give  the  alarm  when  any  one  approaches.  But  I  trust  soon  to 
gather  such  a  force  as  may  act  in  defiance  of  all  their  precautions :  you  are 
both  servants,  and,  an  I  think,  faithful  servants,  of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  the 
friend  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  lie  shall  not  want  English  hands  to 
help  him  in  this  extremity.   Come,  then,  with  me,  until  I  gather  more  aid." 

00  saying,  he  walked  through  the  wood  at  a  great  pace,  followed  by  the 
jester  and  the  swineherd.  It  was  not  consistent  with  Wamba's  humour  to 
fcravel  long  in  silence. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  looking  at  the  baldric  and  bugle  which  he  still 
carried,  '*  that  1  saw  the  arrow  shot  which  won  this  gay  prize,  and  that  not 
to  long  since  as  Christmas." 

'*  And  I,"  said  Ourth,  **  could  take  it  on  my  halidome,  that  I  have  heard 
the  voice  of  the  good  yeoman  who  won  it,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and 
that  the  moon  is  not  three  days  older  since  I  did  so." 

"  Mine  honest  friends,"  replied  the  yeoman,  "  who  or  what  I  am,  is  little 
to  the  present  purpose;  should  I  free  your  master,  you  will  have  reason  to 
think  me  the  best  friend  you  have  over  had  in  your  lives.  And  whether  I 
au  known  by  one  name  or  another  —  or  whether  I  can  draw  a  bow  as  well 
or  better  than  a  cow-keeper,  or  whether  it  is  my  pleasure  to  walk  in  sunshine 
or  by  moonlight,  are  matters  which,  as  they  do  not  concern  you,  so  neither 
need  ye  busy  yourselves  respecting  them." 

"  Our  heads  are  in  the  lion's  mouth,"  said  Wamba,  in  a  whisper  to  Garth, 
•*  get  them  out  how  we  can." 

**  Hush — be  silent,"  said  Gurth.  **  Offend  him  not  by  thy  folly,  and  I  trturt 
•  veerely  that  all  will  go  well." 
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When  aotamn  nights  were  loof  and  drear. 

And  forest  walks  were  dark  and  dim, 
How  eweetij  on  the  pilinrini%  ear 

Waa  wont  to  steal  the  heruit'a  hjrnwl 

Devotion  horrowa  Mnaic^  lone. 

And  Munc  took  Devotion's  winf ; 
And,  like  the  bird  that  hails  the  son. 

Tn^jr  soar  to  heaven,  and  soaring  sing. 

Thb  Ueeiot  op  Bi,  OuMsmfi  1 

It  was  after  three  hoars'  good  walking  that  the  servants  of  Cedric,  with 
their  mysterious  guide,  arrived  at  a  smallopenine  in  the  forest,  in  the  centre 
of  whicn  grew  an  oak-tree  of  enormous  magnitude,  throwing  its  twisted 
branches  in  every  direction.  Beneath  this  tree  four  or  five  yeomen  lay 
stretched  on  the  ground,  while  another,  as  sentinel,  walked  to  and  fVo  in 
the  moonlight  shade. 

Upon  hearing  the  sound  of  feet  approaching,  the  watch  instantly  gave 
the  alarm,  and  the  sleepers  as  suddenly  started  up  and  bent  their  bows. 
Six  arrows  placed  on  tne  string  were  pointed  towards  the  quarter  from 
which  the  travellers  approached,  when  their  guide,  being  recoeniied,  was 
welcomed  with  every  token  of  respect  and  attachment,  and  all  signs  an  i 
fears  of  a  rough  reception  at  once  subsided. 

"  Where  is  the  Miller  ?"  was  his  first  question. 

''  On  the  road  towards  Rotherham." 

^  With  how  many  7'  demanded  the  leader,  for  such  he  seamed  to  btf 
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**  With  six  men,  and  good  hope  of  booty,  if  it  please  St.  Nicholas  " 

**  Devoutly  spoken,''  said  LocKsley ;  "  and  where  is  Allan-arDale  V 

"  Walked  up  towards  the  Watling-street,  to  watch  for  the  Prior  of  Jor 
taulx." 

"  That  is  well  thought  on  also,"  replied  the  captain ; — '*  and  where  is  th« 
Friar?" 

"  In  his  cell." 

'*  Thither  will  I  go,"  said  Locksley.  '*  Disperse  and  seek  your  compan- 
ions. Collect  what  force  you  can,  for  there  s  game  afoot  that  must  bo 
Hunted  hard,  and  will  turn  to  bay.  Meet  me  here  by  daybreak.  —  And 
stay,"  he  added,  **  I  have  forgotten  what  is  most  necessary  of  the  whole  — 
Two  of  you  take  the  road  quickly  towards  Torquilstone,  the  Castle  of  Front- 
de-Boeuf.  A  set  of  gallants,  who  have  been  masquerading  in  Ruch  guise  an 
our  own,  are  carrying  a  band  of  prisoners  thither — Watch  them  closely, 
for,  even  if  they  reach  the  castle  before  we  collect  our  force,  our  honour  is 
concerned  to  punish  them,  and  we  will  find  means  to  do  so.  Keep  a  close 
watch  on  them,  therefore ;  and  despatch  one  of  your  comrades,  the  lightest 
of  foot,  to  bring  the  news  of  the  yeomen  thereabout." 

They  promised  implicit  obedience,  and  departed  with  alacrity  on  their 
different  errands.  In  the  meanwhile,  their  leader  and  his  two  companions, 
who  now  looked  upon  him  with  great  respect,  as  well  as  some  fear,  pur- 
sued their  way  to  the  chapel  of  Copmanhurst. 

When  they  had  reached  the  little  moonlight  glade,  having  in  front  the 
reverend,  though  ruinous  chapel,  and  the  rude  hermitage,  so  well  suited  to 
ascetic  devotion,  Wamba  whispered  to  Gurth,  "  If  this  be  the  habitation  of 
a  thief,  it  makes  good  the  old  proverb.  The  nearer  the  church  the  farther 
from  Qod.  —  And,  by  my  cockscomb,"  he  added,  "I  think  it  be  even  so  — 
Hearken  but  to  the  black  sanctus  which  they  are  singing  in  the  hermitage!'' 

In  fact  the  anchorite  and  his  guest  were  performing,  at  the  full  extent  of 
their  very  powerful  lungs,  an  old  drinking-song,  of  which  this  was  the 
burden: — 

"CooM.  trowl  the  brown  bowl  to  mfl^ 
Bully  bt*y,  bally  boy. 
Coiu«. tniwl  the  brown  bowl  to  me: 

Hul  Jdly  Jenkin.  I  lipy  a  knave  in  dilakiag^ 
Come,  Irowl  the  brown  bowl  to  me." 

**  Now,  that  is  not  ill  sung,"  said  Wamba,  who  had  thrown  in  a  few  of 
his  own  flourishes  to  help  out  the  chorus.  *'  But  who,  in  the  saint's  name, 
ever  expected  to  have  heard  such  a  jolly  chant  come  from  out  a  hermit's 
eell  at  midnight?" 

"  Marry,  that  should  I,"  said  Gurth,  "  for  the  jolly  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst 
is  a  known  man,  and  kills  half  the  deer  that  are  stolen  in  this  walk.  Men 
bay  that  the  keeper  has  complained  to  his  official,  and  that  he  will  be  strip 
ped  of  his  cowl  and  cope  altogether,  if  he  keep  not  better  order." 

While  they  were  thus  speaking,  Locksley's  loud  and  repeated  knocks  had 
at  length  disturbed  the  anchorite  and  his  guest.  '*  By  my  beads,"  said  the 
hermit,  stopping  short  in  a  grand  flourish,  **  here  come  more  benighted 
guests.  I  would  not  for  my  cowl  that  they  found  us  in  this  goodly  exercise. 
All  men  have  their  enemies,  good  Sir  Sluggard ;  and  there  be  those  malig- 
nant enough  to  construe  the  hospitable  refreshment  which  I  have  been  offer- 
ing to  you,  a  weary  traveller,  for  the  matter  of  three  short  hours,  into  sheer 
<'runkennes8  and  debauchery,  vices  alike  alien  to  my  profession  and  my 
disposition." 

"Base  calumniators!"  replied  the  knight;  "I  would  I  had  the  chastising 
of  them.  Nevertheless,  Holy  Clerk,  it  is  true  that  all  have  their  enemies  * 
and  there  be  those  in  this  very  land  whom  I  would  rather  speak  to  thioogb 
the  bare*  of  my  helmet  than  barefaced." 

**  Get  thine  iron  pot  on  thy  head,  then,  friend  Sluggard,  as  quickly  as  thy 
nature  will  permit,"  said  the  hermit,  '*  while  I  remove  these  pewter  flajgona 
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who80  late  eonten^i  run  strangeW  in  mine  own  pate;  and  to  drovii  Um 
elatter— foi,  in  faito,  1  feel  somewh^^t  unsteady — strike  into  the  tune  which 
Lbou  hearest  me  sing;  it  .4  no  matter  for  the  words  —  I  scarce  know  them 
myMclf." 

So  saying,  he  struck  up  a  thundering  De  profundut  clamaviy  under  cover 
of  which  he  removed  the  apparatus  of  their  banquet ;  while  the  knight, 
laughing  heartily/ and  arming  himself  all  the  while,  assisted  his  host  with 
his  voice  from  time  to  time  as  his  mirth  permitted. 

*'What  deviFs  matins  are  you  after  at  this  hour?"  said  a  voice  from 
without. 

'*  Heaven  forgive  you,  Sir  Traveller  I "  said  the  hermit,  whose  own  noise 
and  perhaps  his  nocturnal  potations,  prevented  from  recognizing  accents 
which  were  tolerably  familiar  to  him  — '*  Wend  on  your  way,  in  the  name 
of  God  and  Saint  Dunstan,  and  disturb  not  the  devotions  of  me  and  my 
holy  brother." 

"  Mad  priest,"  answered  the  voice  from  without,  '*  open  to  Locksley  1" 

**  Airs  safe — alFs  right,"  said  the  hermit  to  his  companion. 

"But  who  is  he?"  said  the  Black  Knight;  "it  imports  me  much  to  know  *' 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  answered  the  hermit ;  "  I  tell  thee  he  is  a  friend." 

"  But  what  friend?"  answered  the  knight;  "for  he  may  be  friend  to  thee 
and  none  of  mine." 

"  What  friend  ?"  replied  the  hermit ;  "  that,  now,  is  one  of  the  questions 
that  is  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  What  friend  ? — why,  he  is,  now 
that  I  bethink  me  a  little,  the  very  same  honest  keeper  I  told  thee  of  a 
while  since." 

"  Ay,  as  honest  a  keeper  as  thou  art  a  pious  hermit,"  replied  the  knight, 
"  I  doubt  it  not    But  undo  the  door  to  him  before  he  beat  it  trom  its  hinges." 

The  dogs,  in  the  meantime,  which  had  made  a  dreadful  having  at  the 
eommencement  of  the  disturbance,  seemed  now  to  recognise  the  voice  of 
him  who  stood  without ;  for,  totally  changing  their  manner,  they  scratched 
and  whined  at  the  door,  as  if  interceding  for  his  admission.  The  hermit 
speedily  unbolted  his  portal,  and  admitted  Locksley,  with  his  two  com- 
panions. 

"  Why,  hermit,"  was  the  yeoman's  first  question  as  soon  as  he  beheld  the 
knight,  "what  boon  companion  haat  thou  here?" 

"  A  brother  of  our  order,"  replied  the  friar  shaking  his  head ;  "  we  haVe 
been  at  our  orisons  all  night." 

•  "  He  is  a  monk  of  the  church  militant,  I  think,"  answered  Locksley ; 
"  and  there  be  more  of  them  abroad.  I  tell  thee,  friar,  thou  must  lay  down 
the  rosary  and  take  up  the  quarterstaff ;  we  shall  need  every  one  of  our 
merry  men,  whether  clerk  or  layman. — But,"  he  added,  taking  him  a  stef* 
aside,  "  art  thou  mad  ?  to  give  admittance  to  a  knight  thou  dost  not  know  T 
Hast  thou  forgot  our  articles  ?" 

"  Not  know  him  I"  replied  the  friar,  boldly,  "  I  know  him  as  well  as 
the  begear  knows  his  disn." 

"  And  what  is  his  name,  then  ?"  demanded  Locksley. 

"  His  name,"  said  the  hermit — "  his  name  is  Sir  Anthony  of  Scrablestone 
— an  if  I  would  drink  with  a  man,  and  did  not  know  his  name  1" 

"  Thou  hast  been  drinking  more  than  enough,  friar,"  said  the  woodsman, 
**  and  I  fear,  prating  more  than  enough  too." 

"  Good  yeoman,"  said  the  knight,  comine  forward,  *'  be  not  wroth  with 
my  merry  host.  He  did  but  afford  me  the  hospitality  which  I  would  have 
compelled  from  him  if  he  had  refused  it." 

"  Thou  compel !"  said  the  friar ;  "  wait  but  till  I  have  changed  this  gray 
gown  for  a  green  cassock,  and  if  I  make  not  a  quarterstaff  ring  twelva  upon 
thy  pate,  I  am  neither  true  clerk  nor  good  woodsman." 

While  he  spoke  thus,  he  script  off  his  gown,  and  appeared  in  a  dose  blaes 
buckram  doublet  and  drawers,  over  which  he  speedily  did  on  a  oaMOok  c^ 
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men,  anJ  hose  of  the  same  eolOur.    "  T  pray  tlieo  truss  my  points,"  said 
be,  to  Wau^ba,  '*  and  thou  shalt  have  a  cup  of  sack  for  th j  labour." 

**  Qramercy  for  thy  sack,"  said  Wamba ;  "  but  think'st  thou  it  is  lawful 
for  me  to  aid  you  to  transmew  thyself  from  a  holy  hermit  into  a  sinful 
forester  r' 

'*  Never  fear,"  said  the  hermit ;  "  I  will  but  confess  the  sins  of  my  greea 
oloak  to  my  grey  friar's  frock,  and  all  shall  be  well  again." 

"Amen  1"  answered  the  jester ;  '*  a  broadcloth  penitent  should  have  a 
sackcloth  confessor,  and  your  frock  may  absolve  my  motley  doublet  into  the 
bargain." 

So  saying,  he  accommodated  the  friar  with  bis  assistance  in  tying  the 
endless  number  of  points,  as  the  laces  which  attached  the  hose  to  the 
doublet  were  then  termed. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  Locksley  led  the  knight  a  little  apart^ 
and  addressed  him  thus: — "Deny  it  not.  Sir  Knight — you  are  he  who 
decided  the  victory  to  the  advantage  of  the  English  against  the  strangers 
•n  the  second  day  of  the  tournament  at  Ashby." 

"And  what  follows,  if  you  guess  truly,  good  yeoman?"  replied  the  knight. 

**  I  should  in  that  case  hold  you,"  replied  the  yeoman,  **  a  friend  to  the 
weaker  party." 

"  Such  is  the  duty  of  a  true  knight  at  least,"  replied  the  Black  Cham- 
pion ;  **  and  I  would  not  willingly  that  there  were  reason  to  think  other- 
wise of  me." 

*'  But  for  my  purpose,"  said  the  yeoman,  "  thou  shouldst  be  as  well  a 
good  Englishman  as  a  good  knight ;  for  that  which  I  have  to  speak  of  eon- 
cems,  indeed,  the  duty  of  every  honest  man,  but  is  more  especially  that  of 
a  true-born  native  of  England. 

*'  You  can  speak  to  no  one,"  replied  the  knight,  "  to  whom  England,  and 
the  life  of  every  Englishman,  can  be  dearer  than  to  me." 

*'  I  would  willingly  believe  so,"  said  the  woodsman,  **  for  never  had  this 
country  such  need  to  be  supported  by  those  who  love  her.  Hear  me,  and 
I  will  tell  thee  of  an  enterprise,  in  which,  if  thou  be'st  really  that  which 
thou  seemest,  thou  mayest  take  an  honourable  part.  A  band  of  villains,  in 
the  disguise  of  better  men  than  themselves,  have  made  themselves  master 
9£  the  person  of  a  noble  Englishman,  called  Cedric  the  Saxon,  together 
with  his  ward,  and  his  friend,  Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh,  and  have  trans* 
ported  them  to  a  castle  in  this  forest,  called  Torquilstone.  I  ask  of  thee,  as 
a  good  knight  and  a  good  Englishman,  wilt  thou  aid  in  their  rescue  ?" 

**  I  am  bound  by  my  vow  to  do  so,"  replied  the  knight ;  "  but  I  would 
willingly  know  who  vou  are,  who  request  my  assistance  in  their  behalf?" 

**  I  am,"  said  the  n)rest6r,  **  a  nameless  man  ;  but  I  am  the  friend  of  my 
country,  and  of  my  country's  friends — With  this  account  of  me  you  must 
for  the  present  remain  satisfied,  the  more  especially  since  you  yourself 
desire  to  continue  unknown.  Believe,  however,  that  my  word,  when 
pledged,  is  as  inviolate  as  if  I  wore  golden  spurs." 

'*  1  willingly  believe  it,"  said  the  knight ;  "  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
study  men's  countenances,  and  I  can  read  in  thine  honesty  and  resoluticn. 
I  will,  therefore,  ask  thee  no  farther  questions,  but  aid  thee  in  setting  at 
freedom  these  oppressed  captives ;  which  done,  I  trust  we  shall  part  better 
acquainted,  and  well  satisfied  with  each  other." 

"  So,"  said  Wamba  to  Gurth, — for  the  friar  being  now  fully  equipped, 
the  Jester,  having  approached  to  the  other  side  of  the  hut,  had  heard  the 
9onclusion  of  the  conversation, — **  So,  we  have  got  a  new  ally? — I  trust 
the  vaionr  of  the  knight  will  be  truer  metal  than  the  religion  of  the  hermit* 
or  tho  honesty  of  the  yeoman ;  for  this  Locksley  looks  like  a  born  deer- 
stealer,  and  the  priest  like  a  lusty  hypocrite." 

"Hold  thy  peace,  Wamba,"  said  Gurth;  "it  may  all  be  as  thou  dost 
«1668 ;  but  were  the  horned  devil  to  rise  and  pro£fer  me  his  assistance  tf 
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Bet  at  lileity  Cedrio  and  the  Lady  Row'ena,  I  fear  I  should  hardly  hftva 
religion  enouf  h  to  refuse  the  foul  fiend's  offer,  and  bid  him  get  behind  me/' 

The  friar  was  now  completely  accoutred  as  a  yeoman,  with  sword  and 
buckler,  bow  and  quiver,  and  a  strong  partisan  over  his  shoulder.  He  left 
his  cell  at  the  head  of  the  party,  and,  having  carefully  locked  the  door, 
deposited  the  key  under  the  threshold. 

*'  Art  thou  in  condition  to  do  good  service,  friar  7"  said  Locksley ;  "  or 
does  the  brown  bowl  still  run  in  thy  head  ?" 

''Not  more  than  a  draught  of  St.  Dunstan's  fountain  will  allay,"  an- 
swered the  priest;  "something  there  is  of  a  whizzing  in  my  brain,  and  of 
instability  in  my  legs,  but  you  shall  presently  see  bo&  pass  away." 

So  saying,  he  stepped  to  the  stone  basin,  in  which  the  waters  of  the  foun- 
tain as  they  fell  formed  bubbles  which  danced  in  the  white  moonlight,  and 
took  80  long  a  draught  as  if  he  had  meant  to  exhaust  the  spring. 

"*  When  didst  thou  drink  as  deep  a  draught  of  water  before,  Holy  Clerk 
of  Copmanhurst  V  said  the  Black  Knight 

**  Never  since  my  wine-butt  leaked,  and  let  out  its  liauor  by  an  illegal 
vent,"  replied  the  friar,  "  and  so  lefl  me  notliing  to  drink  but  my  patron's 
bounty  here." 

Then  plunging  his  hands  and  head  into  the  fountain,  he  washed  from 
them  all  marks  of  the  midnight  revel. 

Thus  refreshed  and  sobered,  the  jolly  priest  twirled  his  heavy  partisan 
round  his  head  with  three  fingers,  as  if  he  had  been  balancing  a  reed,  ex- 
claiming, at  the  same  time,  **  Where  be  those  false  ravishers,  who  carry  off 
wenches  agtunst  their  will  ?  May  the  foul  fiend  fly  off  with  me,  if  I  am  not 
man  enough  for  a  dozen  of  them  1" 

*'  Swearest  thou.  Holy  Clerk  ?"  said  the  Black  Knight 

"  Clerk  me  no  Clerks,"  replied  the  transformed  priest ;  "  by  Saint  George 
and  the  Dragon,  I  am  no  longer  a  shaveling  than  while  my  frock  is  on  my 
back — ^When  I  am  cased  in  my  green  cassock,  I  will  drink,  swear,  and  woo 
a  lass,  with  anv  blithe  forester  in  the  West  Riding." 

*'  Come  on,  tiack  Priest,"  eaid  Locksley,  **  and  he  silent ;  thou  art  as  noisT 
as  a  whole  convent  on  a  holy  eVe,  when  the  Father  Abbot  has  gone  to  bed. 
Come  on  you,  too,  mv  masters ;  tarry  not  to  talk  of  it — I  say,  come  on,  we 
must  collect  all  our  forces,  and  few  enough  we  shall  have,  if  we  are  to  storm 
the  castle  of  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf." 

<*What!  is  it  Front-de-Boeuf,''  said  the  Black  Knight,  "who  has  etopt 
on  the  king's  highway  the  king's  liege  subjects? — Is  ne  tamed  thief  and 
oppressor?" 

**  Oppressor  he  ever  was,"  said  Locksley. 

''And  for  thief,"  said  the  priest,  "  I  doubt  if  ever  he  were  eveo  half  so 
honest  a  man  as  many  a  thief  of  my  acquainance." 

'*  Move  on,  priest,  and  be  silent,"  said  the  yeoman ;  "it  were  Yietter  yoa 
led  the  way  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  than  say  what  shonld  be  lef^  aiMaid 
both  iu  decency  and  prudence." 
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Alaa,  how  muof  noara  and  ytmn  aav*  i 
Since  ha  man  fbrmi  have  round  this  tablii  aata. 
Or  lamp,  or  taper,  on  iii  rarfiace  g leam'd  I 
Metbiuks,  I  hear  the  Kiaml  of  time  IflOK  pawd 
Still  murronnmr  oVr  w,  in  the  kiftj  void 
Of  tkoM  darii  archea  lilie  the  linf'rioff  vo^oea 
Of  Uuiae  who  long  within  their  gravea  hare  slept 
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While  these  measures  were  taking  in  behalf  of  Cedric  and  his  com  pan* 
tains,  the  armed  men  by  whom  the  latter  had  been  seized,  hurried  their  oajh 
tives  along  towards  the  place  of  security,  where  they  intended  to  imprisoL 
(hem.  But  darkness  came  on  fast,  and  the  paths  of  the  wood  seemed  but 
imperfectly  known  to  the  marauders.  They  were  compelled  to  make  seyeral 
long  halts,  and  ouce  or  twice  to  return  on  their  road  to  resume  the  directioD 
which  they  wished  to  pursue.  The  summer  morn  had  dawned  upon  them 
ere  they  could  travel  m  full  assurance  that  they  held  the  right  path.  Bat 
confidence  returned  with  light,  and  the  cavalcade  now  moved  rapidly  forward. 
Meanwhile,  the  following  dialogue  took  place  between  the  two  leaders  of 
the  banditti:  — 

"  It  is  time  thou  shouldst  leave  us.  Sir  Maurice,"  said  the  Templar  to  De 
Brary,  **  in  order  to  prepare  the  second  part  of  thy  mystery.  Thou  art  next, 
thou  knowest,  to  act  the  Knight  Deliverer." 

"  I  have  thought  better  of  it,"  said  De  Bracy ;  "  I  will  not  leave  thee  till 
the  prize  is  fairly  deposited  in  Front-de-Bocuf 's  castle.  There  will  I  ap- 
pear before  the  Lady  Rowena  in  mine  own  shape,  and  trust  that  she  will 
set  down  to  the  vehemence  of  my  passion  the  violence  of  which  I  have  been 
guilty." 

"And  what  has  made  thee  change  thy  plan,  De  Bracy?"  replied  the 
Knight  Templar. 

"  That  concerns  thee  nothing,"  answered  his  companion. 

"  I  would  hope,  however,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Templar,  "  that  this  altera 
tion  of  measures  arises  from  no  suspicion  of  my  honourable  meaning,  sncb 
as  Fitzurse  endeavoured  to  instil  into  thee  ?" 

**  My  thoughts  are  my  own,"  answered  De  Braoy ;  **  the  fiend  laughs, 
they  say,  when  one  thief  robs  another ;  and  we  know,  that  were  he  to  spit 
fire  and  brimstone  instead,  it  would  never  prevent  a  Templar  from  following 
his  bent." 

**  Or  the  leader  of  a  Free  Company,"  answered  the  Templar,  "  from  dread 
tng,  at  the  hands  of  a  comraoe  and  friend,  the  injastice  he  does  to  aU 
mankind." 

"  This  is  unprofitable  and  perilous  recrimination,"  answered  De  Bracy ; 
'*  suffice  it  to  say,  I  know  the  morals  of  the  Temple-Order,  and  I  will  not 
give  thee  the  power  of  cheating  me  out  of  the  fair  prey  for  which  I  have 
run  such  risks." 

*'  Psha,"  replied  the  Templar,  "  what  hast  thou  to  fear  T  —  Thou  knowest 
the  vows  of  our  order." 

'*  Right  well,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  and  also  how  they  are  kept.  Gome,  Sir 
Templar,  the  laws  of  gallantry  have  a  liberal  interpretation  in  Palestine, 
and  this  is  a  case  in  which  I  will  trust  nothing  to  your  conscience." 

'*[Iear  the  truth,  then,"  said  the  Templar;  "I  care  not  for  your  blue- 
eyed  beauty.    There  is  in  that  train  one  who  will  make  me  a  better  mate." 

**  What  I  wouldst  thou  stoop  to  the  waiting^lamsel  ?"  said  De  Braoy. 

"  No,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Templar,  haugntily .  *'  To  the  waiting-woman 
will  I  not  stoop.   I  have  a  prise  among  the  captives  as  lovely  as  thino  own.'' 
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"  Bj  tbe  mass,  thou  meanest  the  fair  Jewess  I"  said  De  Bracr. 

"  And  if  I  do/'  Haid  Bois-Guilbcrt,  *'  who  shall  gainsay  me  ? 

"  No  one  that  I  know,"  said  De  Bracj,  "unless  it  be  your  tow  of  celibacj, 
or  a  chock  of  conscience  for  an  intrigue  with  a  Jewess." 

*'  For  my  vow/'  said  the  Templar,  '*  our  Qrand  Master  hath  granted  ma 
a  dispensation.  And  for  my  conscience,  a  man  that  has  slain  three  hundred 
Saranens,  need  not  reckon  up  every  little  failing,  like  a  village  girl  at  her 
first  confession  upon  CU)bd  Friday  eve." 

**  Thou  knowcst  best  thine  own  privileges,"  said  De  Bracy.  **  Yet,  I 
would  have  sworn  thy  thoughts  had  been  more  on  the  old  usurer's  mone^  • 
bags,  than  on  tbe  black  eyes  of  the  daughter." 

**I  can  admire  both,"  answered  tbe  Templar;  ''besides,  the  old  Jew  ic 
bat  half-prire.  I  must  share  his  spoils  with  Front-de-Boeof,  who  will  not 
lend  us  the  use  of  his  castle  for  nothing.  I  must  have  something  that  I 
can  term  exclusively  my  own  by  this  foray  of  ours,  and  I  have  fixM  on  the 
lovely  Jewess  as  my  peculiar  prize.  But,  now  thou  knowest  my  drift,  thou 
wilt  resume  thine  own  original  plan,  wilt  thou  not  T  *-  Thou  hast  nothing* 
thou  seest,  to  fear  from  my  inteiferenoe." 

"  No,"  replied  De  Bracy,  "  I  will  remain  beside  my  priie.  What  thov 
sayest  is  passing  true ;  but  I  like  not  the  privileges  acquired  by  the  dia* 
pensntion  of  the  Grand  Master,  and  the  merit  acquired  by  the  slaughter 
jf  three  hundred  Saracens.  You  have  too  sood  a  right  to  a  free  pardoiit 
to  render  you  very  scrupulous  about  peccadilloes." 

While  this  dialogue  was  proceeding,  Cedric  waa  endeavouring  to  wring 
out  of  tboee  ^rho  graarded  him  an  avowal  of  their  character  and  purpose. 
**  You  should  be  JSnglishmen,"  said  he ;  *'  and  Yet,  sacred  Heaven  I  voa 
prey  upon  your  countrymen  as  if  you  were  very  Normans.  You  shoula  be 
my  neighbours,  and  if  so,  my  friends ;  for  which  of  my  English  neighbours 
have  reason  to  be  otherwise  ?  I  tell  ye,  yeomen,  that  even  those  among  ye 
who  have  been  branded  with  outlawry  have  had  from  me  protection  ;  for  I 
have  pitied  their  miseries,  and  curst  the  oppression  of  their  tyrannic  nobles. 
What,  then,  would  you  have  of  me  7  or  in  wnat  can  this  violence  serve  ye  T^ 
Ye  are  worse  than  brute  beasts  in  your  actions,  and  will  you  imitate  them 
in  their  very  dumbnees  V* 

It  waa  in  vain  that  Cedrio  expostulated  vrith  hia  guarda,  who  had  too 
many  good  reasons  for  their  silence  to  be  induced  to  mak  it  either  by  hia 
wrath  or  his  expostulations.  They  continued  to  hurry  him  along,  trayelling 
at  a  very  rapid  rate,  until,  at  tbe  end  of  an  avenue  of  huge  trees,  aroae 
Torquilstone,  now  the  hoary  and  ancient  castle  of  Repaid  Front-de>BoeuC 
It  was  a  fortress  of  no  great  aise,  consisting  of  a  donjon,  or  large  and  high 
square  tower,  surrounded  by  buildings  of  inferior  height,  which  were  en- 
eircled  by  an  inner  oouri-yard.  Around  the  exterior  wall  waa  a  deep  moat, 
supplied  with  water  from  a  neighbouring;  rivulet  Front-de-Bosuf,  whose 
character  placed  him  often  at  feud  with  his  enemies,  had  made  considerable 
additions  to  the  strength  of  his  castle,  bv  building  towers  u|Km  the  outwaid 
wall,  so  as  to  flank  it  at  every  angle.  The  access,  as  usual  in  castles  of  the 
period,  lay  through  an  arched  btfbican,  or  outwork,  which  waa  terminated 
and  defended  by  a  small  turret  at  each  corner. 

Cedric  no  sooner  saw  the  turrets  of  Front-de-Bosuf 's  castle  raise  their  gray 
and  moss-grown  battlements,  glimmering  in  the  morning  sun,  above  the 
wocds  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  than  he  instantly  augured  more 
truly  concerning  the  cause  of  his  misfortune. 

'*  I  did  injustice,"  he  said,  **  to  the  thieves  and  outlaws  of  these  wooda, 
when  I  supposed  such  banditti  to  belong  to  their  bands ;  I  might  as  justly 
have  confounded  the  foxes  of  these  brakes  with  the  ravening  woKes  of 
France.  Tell  me,  dogs — is  it  my  life,  or  my  wealth  that  your  master  aims 
at  T  Is  it  too  much  that  two  Saxons,  myself  and  the  noble  Athelstane, 
•hould  hold  land  in  the  country  which  was  onee  the  ^trinony  ef  our 
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raM? — Put  ns,  then,  (o  death,  and  complete  your  tyranny  by  taking  oni 
lives,  as  yoa  began  with  oar  liberties.  If  the  Saxon  Cedric  cannot  rescue 
England,  he  is  willing  to  die  for  her.  Tell  your  tyrannical  master,  I  do  only 
beseech  him  to  dismiss  the  Lady  Rowena  in  honour  and  safety.  She  is  a 
woman,  and  ho  need  not  dread  her ;  and  with  us  will  die  all  who  dare  fight 
in  her  cause." 

The  attendants  remained  as  mute  to  this  address  as  to  the  former,  and 
they  now  stood  before  the  gate  of  the  castle.  De  Bracy  winded  his  horn 
three  times,  and  the  archers  and  cross-bow  men,  who  bad  manned  the  wall 
upon  seeing  their  approach,  hastened  to  lower  the  iraw-bridge  and  admit 
them.  The  prisoners  were  compelled  by  their  guards  to  alight,  and  were 
eonducted  to  an  apartment  where  a  hasty  repast  was  offered  them,  of  which 
none  but  Athelstane  felt  any  inclination  to  partake.  Neither  had  the  d^ 
■oendant  of  the  Confessor  much  time  to  do  justice  to  the  good  cheer  placed 
before  them,  for  their  guards  gave  him  and  Cedric  to  understand  that  they 
were  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  '*\amber  apart  from  Rowena.  Resistance  was 
vain ;  and  they  were  compelled  to  follow  to  a  large  room,  which,  rising 
on  clumsy  Saxon  pillars,  resembled  thof>e  refectories  and  chapter-houses 
which  may  be  still  seen  in  the  most  ancient  parts  of  our  most  ancient 
monasteries. 

The  Lady  Rowena  was  next  separated  from  her  train,  and  conducted  with 
courtesy,  indeed,  but  still  without  consulting  her  inclination,  to  a  distant 
apartment.  The  same  alarming  distinction  was  conferred  on  Rebecca,  in 
spite  of  her  father's  entreaties,  who  offered  even  money,  in  this  extremity 
of  distress,  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  abide  with  him.  '*  Base  un- 
believer," answered  one  of  his  guards,  **  when  thou  hast  seen  thy  lair,  thou 
wilt  not  wish  thy  daughter  to  partake  it."  And,  without  farther  discussion 
the  old  Jew  was  forcibly  dragged  off  in  a  different  direction  from  the  othei 
prisoners.  Tho  domestics,  after  being  carefully  searched  and  disarmed, 
were  confined  in  another  part  of  the  castle ;  and  Rowena  was  refused  even 
the  comfort  she  might  have  derived  from  the  attendaneo  of  her  handmaiden 
£lgitha. 

The  apartment  in  which  the  Saxon  chiefs  were  confined,—- for  to  them  we 
turn  our  first  attention, — although  at  present  used  as  a  sort  of  guard-room, 
had  formerly  been  the  great  hall  of  the  castle.  It  was  now  abandoned  tc 
meaner  purposes,  because  the  present  lord,  among  other  additions  to  the 
oonvenience,  security  and  beauty  of  his  baronial  residence,  had  erected  a 
new  and  noble  hall,  whose  vaulted  roof  was  supported  by  lighter  and  more 
elegant  pillars,  and  fitted  up  with  that  higher  degree  of  ornament,  which  the 
Normans  had  already  introduced  into  architecture. 

Cedric  paced  the  apartment,  filled  with  indignant  reflections  on  the  past 
and  on  the  present,  while  the  apathv  of  his  companion  served,  instead  of 
patience  and  philosophy,  to  defend  him  a^inst  everything  save  the  incon- 
venienoe  of  the  present  moment ;  and  so  little  did  he  feel  even  this  last,  that 
he  was  only  from  time  to  time  roused  to  a  reply  by  Cedrio's  animated  and 
impassioned  appeal  to  him. 

*  Yes,"  said  Cedric,  half  speaking  to  himself,  and  half  addressing  himself 
to  Athelstane,  "  it  was  in  this  very  nail  that  my  father  feasted  with  Torquil 
Wolfganger,  when  he  entertained  the  valiant  and  unfortunate  Ilarold,  then 
advancing  against  the  Norwegians,  who  had  united  themselves  to  the  rebel 
Tosti.  It  was  in  this  hall  that  Harold  returned  the  magnanimous  answer 
to  the  ambassador  of  his  rebel  brother.  Oft  have  I  heard  my  father  kindle 
u  he  told  the  tale.  The  envoy  of  Tosti  was  admitted,  when  this  ample 
joom  could  scarce  contain  the  crowd  of  noble  Saxon  leaders,  who  were 
quaffing  the  blood-red  wine  around  their  monarch." 

**  I  hope,"  said  Athelstane,  somewhat  moved  by  this  |>art  of  his  friend's 
discourse,  "  they  will  not  forget  to  send  us  some  wine  and  refections  at  noon 
•  wa  had  Svaroe  a  breathing-space  allowed  to  break  our  fast,  and  I  neter 
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htiyo  the  benedt  of  mj  food  when  I  eat  immediately  after  dismonnting  from 
hoiAoback,  though  the  leeches  recommend  that  practice." 

Cedrio  went  on  with  his  story  without  noticing  this  inteijectional  obeer* 
vation  of  his  friend. 

*'  The  envoy  of  Tosti,"  he  said,  "  moved  up  the  hall,  undismayed  by  tlM 
frowning  countenances  of  all  around  him,  until  he  made  his  obeisance  before^ 
the  throne  of  King  Harold. 

** '  What  terms,  he  said,  *  Lord  King,  hath  thy  brother  Tosti  to  hope,  if 
he  should  lay  down  his  arms,  and  crave  peace  at  thy  hands  ?' 

'* '  A  brother's  love,'  cried  the  generous  Harold,  *  and  the  fair  earldom  of 
Nr^rthumberland.' 

** '  But  should  Tosti  accept  these  terms,'  continued  the  envoy, '  what  lands 
shall  be  assigned  to  his  faithful  ally,  Uardrada,  King  of  Norway?' 

"  *  Seven  feet  of  English  ground,'  answered  Harold  fiercely,  *  or,  as  Har- 
drada  is  said  to  be  a  giant,  perhaps  we  may  allow  him  twelve  inches  more.' 

"  The  hall  rung  with  acclamations,  and  cup  and  horn  was  filled  to  the 
Norwegian,  who  should  be  speedily  in  possession  of  his  English  territory.*' 

"  I  could  have  pledged  him  with  all  my  soul,"  said  Athelstane,  "  for  my 
tongue  cleaves  to  my  palate." 

"The  baffled  envoy,"  continued  Cedric,  pursuing  with  animation  his  tale, 
though  it  interested  not  the  listener,  **  retreated,  to  carry  Tosti  and  his  ally 
the  ominous  answer  of  his  injured  brother.  It  was  then  that  the  distant 
towers  of  York,  and  the  bloody  streams  of  the  Derwent,*  beheld  that  direful 
confiict,  in  which,  after  displaying  the  most  undaunted  valour,  the  King  of 
Norway  and  Tosti  both  fell,  with  ton  thousand  of  their  bravest  followers. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  upon  the  proud  day  when  this  battle  was 
won,  the  very  gale  which  w^aved  the  Saxon  banners  in  triumph  was  filling 
the  Norman  sails,  and  impelling  them  to  the  fatal  shores  of  Sussex  t«- 
Who  would  have  thought  that  Harold,  within  a  few  brief  days,  would  him* 
self  possess  no  more  of  his  kingdom  than  the  share  which  he  allotted  in  his 
wrath  to  the  Norwegian  invader?  —  Who  wduld  have  thought  that  yon, 
noble  Athelstane  —  that  you,  descended  of  Harold's  blood,  and  that  I,  whose 
father  was  not  the  worst  defender  of  the  Saxon  crown,  should  be  prisoners 
to  a  vile  Norman,  in  the  very  hall  in  which  our  ancestors  held  such  high 
festival  ?" 

"  It  is  sad  enough,"  replied  Athelstane ;  *'  but  I  trust  they  will  hold  as 
to  a  moderate  ransom  —  At  any  rate  it  cannot  be  their  purpose  to  starve  as 
outright ;  and  yet,  although  it  is  high  noon,  I  see  no  preparations  for  serving 
dinner.  Look  up  at  the  window,  noble  Cedric,  and  judge  by  the  sunbeams 
if  it  is  not  on  the  verge  of  noon." 

**  It  may  be  so,"  answered  Cedric ;  *'  but  I  cannot  look  on  that  stained 
lattice  without  its  awakening  other  refiections  than  those  which  concern  ths 
passing  moment,  or  its  privations.  When  that  window  was  vn*ought,  my 
noble  friend,  our  hardy  fathers  knew  not  the  art  of  making  glass,  or  of 
■taining  it — The  pride  of  Wolfganger's  father  brought  an  artist  from  Noi^ 

*  A  fteat  lopciffrnphicnl  *  Nimler  onearrsd  hen  in  fnmiflr  0dtrions.  The  blnorlr  Imtile  iitIiK<Ml  *»  in  the 
•nt,  Ibuftit  ui  I  won  bjr  kiur  tiarold.  ov«r  his  brother,  the  rebellions  Tnsti.  and  an  auxiliHry  fnrMi  nr  Driim 
or  Norsemen,  rns  luiid.  in  the  text,  and  a  correspoudine  note,  to  have  taken  place  at  Stamford,  in  I^irealer- 
tblra,  and  upon  tlie  river  Wetland.  Thin  is  a  mistake,  into  which  the  auihfir  has  lieen  lee]  br  trmtimr  tt*  hii 
■Mmory.  and  an  cnnronndinic  two  nlares  of  the  same  name.  Ttie  Sianifurd,  Strancford,  cir  biaiiofonl.  at  whirk 
the  battle  renllv  wa^  fnnirhr,  is  a  n*rd  upon  the  river  Derwent,  at  the  dtsrance  nf  about  seven  mile*  fmm 
Yoric,  and  situated  in  thai  lar««  and  opulent  country.  A  lone  wooden  bridse  orer  the  Derwent,  the  mxmal 
whirh.  with  niie  fKniainine  bntiress.  is  still  shown  to  the  curious  trnvrller.  was  furiouKlv  nnitested.  OiM 
NiifweKinn  Inaif  defended  it  by  his  sin^e  arm,  and  was  at  lenicth  pieroeil  with  a  spear  thrust  rbttHigh  tSl 
planks  iif  the  brulire  fnmi  a  hnnt  beneath. 

lite  aeirhbonrlioiid  of  Stamford,  on  the  Derwent,  contains  some  memorials  of  the  battle  Hor>e-«hoee 
■words,  and  th')  heads  of  halbertls,  or  bills,  are  often  found  there:  iiie  place  is  called  (he  "Danes' wall," 
another  the  "  Battle  flats  "  Prom  a  tntditiim  that  the  weafMin  with  which  the  NorweKJsin  ehampioD  waa 
■litin.  reitenihted  a  iiear,  or,  as  others  ssiy,  that  the  trough  or  boat  in  which  the  soldier  flimted  umlvr  tlM 
bridce  to  stn^e  the  iilow.  had  such  a  shnpe,  the  oouoiry  people  usually  bncin  a  treat  niaiket.  which  a  held 
•t  Stamford,  with  an  entertainment  callnl  the  Penr-pie  feast,  which  afler  all  may  be  a  C4imiption  rf  th» 
Ipev-pir  feast.  For  more  paniculan.  Orake^  History  of  Ycfrk  may  be  referred  to.  11|f  aaU  n'a  «  Makm 
wmi  pointed  ont  to  him,  in  th«  moat  obligiuff  naAner,  by  Kobrrt  Belt,  Kmq.  of  Boaaal  Hi4vi»  l'«  Mtlo 
tswiMurfaiw  I06d. 
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mandy  to  adorn  his  hall  with  this  new  species  of  embiaionment,  that  breaks 
the  goldon  light  of  GcmI's  blessed  day  into  so  many  lantastic  hues.  The 
foreigner  came  here  poor,  beggarly t  cringing,  and  subservient,  ready  tu  dolf 
his  cap  t«>  the  meanest  native  of  the  household.  He  returned,  pampered 
and  proud,  to  tell  his  rapacious  countrymen  of  the  wealth  and  the  simplicity 
of  Uie  Saxon  nobles — a  folly,  oh,  Athelstane,  forboded  of  old,  as  well  as  fore- 
seen, by  those  descendants  of  Ilengist  and  his  hardy  tribes,  who  retained 
the  simplicity  of  their  manners.  We  made  these  strangers  our  bosom  friends, 
our  confidential  servants ;  we  borrowed  their  artists  and  their  arts,  and  (le» 
pised  the  honest  simplicity  and  hardihood  with  which  our  brave  anceston 
supported  themselves,  and  we  became  enervated  by  Norman  arts  long  ere 
we  fell  under  Norman  arms.  Far  better  was  our  homely  diet,  eaten  in 
peace  and  liberty,  than  the  luxurious  dainties,  the  love  of  which  bath 
delivered  us  as  bondsmen  to  the  foreign  conqueror  1" 

"  I  should,"  replied  Athelstane,  "  hold  very  humble  diet  a  luxury  at 
present ;  and  it  astonishes  me,  noble  Cedric,  that  you  can  bear  so  truly  in 
mind  the  memory  of  past  deeds,  when  it  appeareth  you  forget  the  very  hour 
of  dinner." 

**  It  is  time  lost,"  muttered  Cedric,  apart  and  impatiently,  "  to  speak  to 
him  of  aught  else  but  that  which  concerns  his  appetite  I  The  soul  of  Ilar- 
dicanute  hath  taken  possession  of  him,  and  he  hath  no  pleasure  save  to  fill, 
to  swill,  and  to  call  for  more.  —  Alas !"  said  he,  looking  at  Athelstane  with 
compassion,  "ihat  so  dull  a  spirit  should  be  lodged  in  so  goodly  a  form  I 
Alas  I  that  such  an  enterprise  as  the  regeneration  of  England  should  turn 
on  a  hinge  so  imperfect!     Wedded  to  Rowena,  indeed,  her  noble  and  more 

fenerous  soul  may  vet  awake  the  better  nature  which  is  torpid  within  him 
et  how  should  this  be,  while  Kowena,  Athelstane,  and  I  myself,  remaic 
the  prisoners  of  this  brutal  marauder,  and  have  been  made  so  perhaps  from 
a  sense  of  the  dangers  which  our  liberty  might  bring  to  the  usurpoa  powei 
of  his  nation  V* 

While  the  Saxon  was  plunged  in  these  painful  reflections,  the  door  of 
their  prison  opened,  and  gave  entrance  to  a  sewer,  holding  his  white  rod  of 
office.  This  important  person  advanced  into  the  chamber  with  a  grave 
pace,  followed  by  four  attendants,  bearing  in  a  table  covered  with  dishes 
the  sight  and  smell  of  which  seemed  to  be  an  instant  compensation  to  Athel 
stane  for  all  the  inconvenience  he  had  undergone.  The  persons  whc 
attended  on  the  feast  were  masked  and  cloaked. 

**  What  mummery  is  this  ?"  said  Cedric ;  "  think  you  that  we  are  ignoran 
whose  prisoners  we  are,  when  wo  are  in  the  castle  of  your  master  ?  Tel 
him,"  he  continued,  willing  to  use  this  opportunity  to  open  a  negotiatior 
for  his  freedom — "  Tell  your  master,  Reginald  Front-de-Bceuf,  that  we  know 
no  reason  he  can  have  for  withholding  our  liberty,  excepting  his  unlawfu. 
desire  to  enrich  himself  at  our  expense.  Tell  him  that  we  yield  to  his 
rapacity,  as  in  similar  circumstances  we  should  do  to  that  of  a  literal  robber 
Let  him  name  the  ransom  at  which  be  rates  our  liberty,  and  it  shall  be  paid 
provided  the  exaction  is  suited  to  our  means." 

The  sewer  made  no  answer,  but  l>owcd  his  head. 

*'  And  tell  Sir  Reginald  Front>de-Bocuf,"  said  Athelstane,  "  that  I  senc 
him  my  mortal  defiance,  and  challenge  him  to  combat  with  me  on  foot  oi 
horseback,  at  any  secure  place,  within  eight  days  after  our  liberation, 
which,  if  he  be  a  true  knight,  he  will  not,  under  these  circumstances,  yen* 
ture  to  refuse  or  to  delay." 

'  I  shall  deliver  to  the  knight  your  defiance,"  answered  the  sewer ;  **  mean 
while,  I  leave  you  to  your  food." 

The  challenge  of  Athelstane  was^  delivered  with  no  good  grace ;  for 
large  mouthful,  which  rec^uired  the  exercise  of  both  jaws  at  oncQ;  added  t 
ft  natural  hesitation,  considerably  damped  the  effect  of  the  bold  defiance  ' 
ffintained.    Still,  however,  his  speech  was  hailed  by  Cedric  as  an  inoontes 
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tible  tOKDii  of  reviTing  spirit  in  his  companion,  whose  preyious  indiffert net 
had  began,  notwithotanding  his  respect  for  Athelstane's  descent,  to  wear 
out  his  patience.  But  he  now  cordially  shook  hands  with  him  in  token  of 
bis  approbation,  and  was  somewhat  grieved  when  Athelstane  oliserved> 
**  that  ne  would  fight  a  dozen  such  men  as  Front-de-Bcouf,  if,  by  no  doing, 
he  could  hasten  His  departure  from  a  dungeon  where  they  put  so  much 
Karlio  into  their  pottage."  Notwithstanding  this  intimation  of  »i  relapse 
into  the  apathy  of  sensuality,  Cedric  placed  himself  opposite  to  Athelstane, 
and  soon  showed,  that  if  the  distresses  of  his  country  could  banish  the 
rec<^llection  of  food  while  the  table  was  uncovered,  yet  no  sooner  were  the 
victuals  put  there,  than  he  proved  that  the  appetite  of  his  Saxon  ancestors 
had  descended  to  him  along  with  their  other  qualities. 

The  captives  had  not  long  enjoyed  their  refreshment,  however,  ere  their 
attention  was  disturbed  even  from  this  most  serious  occupation  by  the  blast- 
of  a  horn  winded  before  the  gate.  It  was  repeated  three  times,  with  a6 
much  violence  as  if  it  had  been  blown  before  an  enchanted  castle  by  the 
destined  knight,  at  whose  summons  halls  and  towers,  barbican  and  battle 
ment,  wore  to  roll  off  like  a  morning  vapour.  The  Saxons  started  from  the 
tablo  and  hastened  to  the  window.  But  their  curiosity  was  disappointed ; 
for  these  outlets  only  looked  upon  the  court  of  the  castle,  and  tne  sound 
came  from  beyond  its  precincts.  The  summons,  however,  seemed  of  impot^ 
lanoe,  for  a  considerable  degree  of  bustle  instantly  took  place  in  the  oastieu 
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Uf  danchter— O  my  ducata— 0  my  daiifhtari 

O  my  Chmtian  daeuUl 

Jniiot— Um  Uw^my  dooata,  and  my  daufhiarl 

MuoHAjra  or  Vnua. 

Lkatino  the  Saxon  ohiefii  to  retnm  to  their  banquet  as  eoon  as  theu 
nngratified  curiosity  should  permit  them  to  attend  to  the  calls  of  their  half 
satiated  appetite,  we  have  to  look  in  upon  the  yet  mose  severe  imprisonment 
of  Isaac  of  York.  The  poor  Jew  had  been  hastily  thrust  into  a  duneeon- 
vault  of  the  castle,  the  noor  of  which  was  deep  beneath  the  level  of  the 
ffTOund,  and  very  damp,  being  lower  than  even  the  moat  itself.  The  only 
ught  was  received  through  one  or  two  loop-holes  far  above  the  reach  of  the 
captive's  hand.  These  apertures  admitted,  even  at  mid-day,  only  a  dim 
and  uncertain  light,  whicn  was  changed  for  utter  darkness  long  l>efore  the 
rest  of  the  castle  had  lest  the  blessing  of  day.  Chains  and  shackles,  which 
had  been  the  portion  of  former  captives,  from  whom  active  exertions  to 
escape  had  been  apprehended,  hune  rusted  and  empty  on  the  walls  of  the 
prison,  and  in  the  rings  of  one  of  £ose  sets  of  fetters  there  remained  two 
mouldering  bones,  which  seemed  to  have  been  once  those  of  the  human 
leg,  as  if  the  prisoner  had  been  left»  not  only  to  perish  there,  but  to  be 
•onsumed  to  a  skeleton. 

At  one  end  of  this  ghastly  apartment  was  a  large  fire-grate,  over  the  top 
of  which  were  stretched  some  transverse  iron  bars,  half-devoured  with  rusk 

Tho  whole  appearance  of  the  dun^eun  ntfght  have  appalled  a  stouter 
heart  than  that  uf  Isaac,  who,  nevertl^less,  was  more  composed  under  the 
imminent  pressure  of  danger,  than  he  had  seemed  to  be  while  affected  by 
terrors  of  which  the  cause  was  as  yet  remote  and  contingent.  The  l^irers 
of  the  chase  say  that  the  hare  feeu  more  agony  during  the  pursuit  *A  ih« 
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greybonndii,  than  wb  m  sbe  is  straggling  in  their  fangs.*  And  thus  it  n 
proliable,  that  the  Jews,  by  the  very  frequency  of  their  fe.jr  on  all  occa 
sions,  had  their  minds  in  some  degree  prepared  for  every  effort  of  tyranny 
which  could  be  practised  upon  them ;  so  that  no  aggression,  when  it  had 
taken  place,  could  bring  with  it  that  surprise  which  is  the  most  disahlins 
quality  of  terror.  NeiUier  was  it  the  first  time  that  Isaac  had  been  placed 
in  circumstances  so  dangerous.  He  had,  therefore,  experience  to  guide 
Uim,  as  well  as  hope,  that  he  might  aeain,  as  formerly,  be  delivered  as  n 
prey  from  the  fowler.  Above  all,  he  had  upon  his  side  ttie  unyielding  obsti- 
nacy of  his  nation,  and  that  unbending  resolution,  with  which  Israelites 
have  been  frec|uently  known  to  submit  to  the  utmost  evils  which  power  and 
violence  can  mflict  upon  them,  rather  than  gratify  their  oppressors  by 
granting  their  demands. 

In  this  humour  of  passive  resistance,  and  with  his  garment  collected 
beneath  him  to  keep  his  limbs  from  the  wet  pavement,  Isaac  sat  in  a  corner 
of  his  dungeon,  where  his  folded  hands,  his  dishevelled  hair  and  beard,  his 
far  red  cloak,  and  high  cap,  seen  by  the  wiry  and  broken  light,  would  have 
afforded  a  study  for  Kembrandt,  had  that  celebrated  painter  existed  at  the 

Eeriod.  The  Jew  remained  without  altering  his  position,  for  nearly  three 
ours,  at  the  expiry  of  which  steps  were  heard  on  the  dungeon  stair.  The 
bolts  screamed  as  thev  were  withdrawn  —  the  hinges  creaked  as  the  wicket 
opened,  and  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf,  followed  by  the  two  Saracen  slaves 
01  the  Templar,  entered  the  prison. 

Front-de-Boeuf,  a  tall  and  strong  man,  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  public 
war  or  in  private  feuds  and  broils,  and  who  had  hesitated  at  no  means  of 
extending  his  feudal  power,  had  features  corresponding  to  his  character, 
and  which  strongly  expressed  the  fiercer  and  more  malignant  passions  of 
the  mind.  The  scars  with  which  his  visage  was  seamed,  would,  on  features 
of  a  different  cast,  have  excited  the  sympathy  and  veneration  due  to  the 
marks  of  honourable  valour ;  but,  in  the  peculiar  case  of  Front-de-Boeuf, 
they  only  added  to  the  ferocity  of  his  countenance,  and  to  the  dread  which 
bis  presence  inspired.  This  formidable  baron  was  clad  in  a  leathern 
doublet,  fitted  close  to  his  body,  which  was  frayed  and  soiled  with  the  stains 
of  his  armour.  He  had  no  weafK)n,  excepting  a  poniard  at  his  belt,  which 
served  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  tiie  bunch  of  rusty  keys  that  hung 
at  his  right  side.  The  black  slaves  who  attended  Frontrde-Boeuf  were 
stripped  of  their  gorgeous  apparel,  and  attired  in  jerkins  and  trousers  of 
coarse  linen,  their  sleeves  bein^  tucked  up  above  the  elbow,  like  those  of 
butchers  when  about  to  exercise  their  functions  in  the  slaughter-house. 
Each  had  in  his  hand  a  small  pannier ;  and,  when  they  entered  the  dungeon, 
they  stopt  at  the  door  until  Front-de-Boeuf  himself  carefully  locked  and 
double-locked  it.  Having  taken  this  precaution,  he  advanced  slowly  up  the 
apartment  towards  the  Jew,  upon  whom  he  kept  his  eye  fixed,  as  if  he 
wished  to  paralyze  him  with  his  glance,  as  some  animals  are  said  to  fasci- 
nate their  prey.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  sullen  and  malignant  eye  of 
Front-de-BoBuf  possessed  some  portion  of  that  supposed  power  over  his 
unfortunate  prisoner.  The  Jew  sate  with  his  mouth  a-gnpe,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  savage  baron  with  such  earnestness  of  terror,  that  his  fnime 
seemed  literally  to  shrink  together,  and  to  diminish  in  size  while  encoun* 
tering  the  fierce  Norman's  fixed  and  baleful  gaze.  The  unhappy  Isaac  was 
deprived  not  only  of  the  power  of  rising  to  make  the  obeisance  which  his 
terror  dictated,  but  he  could  not  even  doff  his  cap,  or  utter  any  word  of  sup- 
plication ;  so  strongly  was  he  agitated  by  the  conviction  that  tortures  and 
ioath  were  impending  over  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  stately  form  of  the  Norman  appeared  to  dilate  is 

•  AMI  Anw.-*We  br  no  means  war  uit  Um  aocoraqr  df  this  piecs  of  natani  luMorr  which  wa  lira  ca  tha 
'   ptruf  UiaWaiidbarH<<~L.T 
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magnitiidti,  like  that  of  the  eagle,  which  raffles  a|  its  plamage  when  abovt 
to  pounce  on  its  defenceless  prey.  He  paused  within  three  steps  of  tfa€ 
corner  in  which  che  unfortunate  Jew  had  now,  as  it  were,  coilea  himself 
up  into  the  smallest  possible  space,  and  made  a  sign  for  one  of  the  slsTes 
to  approach.  The  black  satellite  came  forward  accordingly,  and,  producing 
from  his  basket  a  large  pair  of  scales  and  several  weights,  he  laid  them  at 
the  feet  of  Fron^de-Boeuf,  and  again  retired  to  the  respectful  distance,  al 
which  his  companion  had  already  taken  his  station. 

The  motions  of  these  men  were  slow  and  solemn,  as  if  there  impended 
over  their  souls  some  preconception  of  horror  and  of  cruelty.  Fronts 
de-Bcouf  himself  opened  the  scene  by  thus  addressing  his  ill>iated  cap- 
tive: 

"  Most  accursed  dog  of  an  accursed  race,"  he  said,  awakening  with  his 
deep  and  sullen  voice  the  sullen  echoes  of  his  dungeon  vault,  *'  seest  thoa 
these  scales?'' 

The  unhappy  Jew  returned  a  feeble  affirmative. 

**In  these  very  scales  shalt  thou  weigh  me  out,"  said  the  relenUesa 
Biiron,  '*  a  thousand  silver  pounds,  after  the  just  measure  and  weight  of 
the  Tower  of  London." 

"  Holy  Abraham  I"  returned  the  Jew,  finding  voice  throueh  the  very  ex* 
tremity  of  his  danger,  *'  heard  man  ever  such  a  demand  ? — Who  ever  beard, 
even  in  a  minstrel's  tale,  of  such  a  sum  as  a  thousand  pounds  of  silver?-^ 
What  human  sight  was  ever  blessed  with  the  vision  of  such  a  mass  of 
treasure  ? — Not  within  the  walls  of  York,  ransack  my  house  and  that  of  all 
my  tribe,  wilt  thou  find  the  tithe  of  that  huge  sum  of  silver  that  thou 
speakest  of." 

"  I  am  reasonable,"  answered  Front-de-Boeuf,  "  and  if  silver  be  scant,  I 
refuse  not  gold.  At  the  rate  of  a  mark  of  gold  for  each  six  pounds  of 
silver,  thou  shalt  free  thy  unbelieving  carcass  irom  such  punishment  as  thy 
heart  has  never  even  conceived." 

"  Have  mercy  on  me,  noble  knight  1"  exclaimed  Isaac ;  "  I  am  old,  and 

Soor,  and  helpless.  It  were  unworthy  to  triumph  over  me — It  is  a  poor 
eed  to  crush  a  worm." 

*'  Old  thou  mayest  be,"  replied  the  knight ;  "  more  shame  to  their  folly 
who  have  suffered  thee  to  grow  ^ray  in  usury  and  knavery  —  Feeble  thou 
mayest  be,  for  when  had  a  Jew  either  heart  or  hand  ?  —  But  rich  it  is  well 
known  thou  art." 

"  I  8wear  to  you,  noble  knight,"  said  the  Jew,  "  by  all  which  I  believe, 
and  by  all  which  we  believe  in  common " 

'*  Perjure  not  thyself,"  said  the  Norman,  interrupting  him,  "  and  let  not 
thine  obstinacy  seal  thy  doom,  until  thou  hast  seen  and  well  considered  the 
fate  that  awaits  thee.  Think  not  I  speak  to  thee  only  to  excite  thy  terror, 
and  practise  on  the  base  cowardice  thou  hast  derived  from  thy  tribe.  1 
swear  to  thee  by  that  which  thou  dost  not  believe,  by  the  gospel  which  oar 


ing.  Prisoners  ten  thousand  times  more  distinguished 
dind  within  these  walls,  and  their  fate  hath  never  been  known  I  But 
for  thee  is  reserved  a  long  and  lingering  death,  to  which  theirs  were 
luxury." 

He  again  made  a  signal  for  the  slaves  to  approach,  and  spoke  to  them 
apart,  in  their  own  language ;  for  he  also  had  been  in  Palestine,  where, 
perhaps,  he  had  learnt  his  lesson  of  cruelty.  The  Saracens  produced  from 
their  baskets  a  quantity  of  charcoal,  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  a  fiask  of  oiL 
While  the  one  struck  a  light  with  a  flint  and  steel,  the  other  disposed  the 
charcoal  in  the  large  rusty  grate  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
exercised  the  bellows  until  the  fuel  came  to  a  red  glow. 

*'  Seett  thou,  Isaac,"  said  Front-de-BoDuf,  "  the  range  of  iron  hun  nbom 
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thai  eloiring  char-joal?*  —  on  that  warm  couch  thou  "holt  Ho,  stripped  of 
thj  clothes  as  if  thou  wert  to  rest  on  a  bed  of  down.  One  of  Uiese  slaven 
shall  maintain  the  fire  beneath  thee,  while  the  other  shall  anoint  thy 
wretched  limbs  with  oil,  lest  the  roast  should  bum.  —  Now  choose  betwixt 
such  a  scorching  bed  and  the  payment  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  silver ;  for, 
by  the  heaid  of  my  father,  thou  hast  no  other  option." 

«  This  horrid  i^ieciM  of  tortnra  mav  ramind  th<i  rratler  of  that  to  which  tha  Spaniards  unhiMrcd  Goarimo* 
liD.  in  onler  U>  extort  a  diwoTery  of  nn  ouocealeU  wraith.  Bai,  in  fHct,  an  in»tanoe  of  Rinnlar  harbariiy  la 
lo  be  found  nennsr  hnme.  and  ncean  in  the  annalw  of  Queen  Marr*!  time,  containinir  mo  manjr  niher  e:xaroplea 
of  atnicity.  Kvery  reader  must  reoiiUart.  that.  aOer  the  fall  of  the  Catholic  Chareh.  and  tha  PrashjrtaruA 
Chnmh  Gnrerninent  had  heen  estahlished  bjr  law.  the  rank,  and  esperiulljr  the  wealth,  of  the  Biahop".  Athola, 
Piiorv.  and  a»  forth,  were  nn  lomrer  vested  in  erclestasiics.  hnt  in  lay  impropriniora  of  the  church  rarenaea, 
or.  aa  the  Scuitish  Uwrers  nailed  ihem.  Uiulan  of  the  temporalities  of  tha  benefios,  though  baTinir  no  daia 
to  the  spintoal  character  of  If  leir  predecessors  in  olHre  ....... 

Of  these  laymen,  who  were  ihua  invested  with  ecrlesiasiKad  rarenoes,  some  were  men  of  hucn  birth  and 
rank,  like  the  hinious  Lord  James  Stewart,  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  who  did  not  fiiil  to  keep  fiir  their  own 
use  the  rents,  lands,  and  retenoea  of  the  church.  But  if.  on  the  other  hand,  the  tiinlars  were  men  of  inferior 
inipuriaiice,  who  iiad  been  indocied  into  the  nffire  by  the  interest  of  mme  powerfal  person,  it  was  Renerally 
•nderstuitd  that  the  new  Ahhot  should  irant  fiir  his  patron's  benefit  such  leases  ami  conveyances  of  the 
Church  lands  and  tithes  as  niifht  aRbrd  ttieir  protector  the  lion's  share  of  the  btMtly.  This  was  the  origin  o 
tboan  who  were  wittily  termed  Tutchant  Bishops,  beiiic  a  w»rt  of  imnxinary  prelate,  whose  image  was  act  n| 
to  enable  hsi  patron  and  principal  to  pinnder  the  henetioe  nndcr  his  name. 

There  were  other  Cii»es.  however,  in  wliirh  men  who  had  v*  Kranis  of  these  secniariswl  heneflras.  wero 
desirtms  of  reiamin*  them  for  their  own  use,  wiiliont  having  the  iiiflnence  sufficient  to  esiHhliMli  their  pur- 
wme ;  ami  thev  became  OwqveDily  oaable  to  pnitect  theraaelvea,  however  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  ezao* 
tMMM  of  tho  feudal  tyrant  of  the  district 

Banoatyne,  saeratanr  to  John  Knox,  reroanta  a  singular  couhm  of  oppmsiion  practised  on  one  of  thosa 


tttnlar  ahlaits.  by  the  Earl  of  Cassilis  in  Ajrrshire.  whc»e  extent  nt  feudal  innuenoe  was  so  wide  thai  he  was 
•Buaily  termed  the  King  of  Carrick.  We  give  the  hict  n^  it  nccars  tn  Bunnaivne's  Journal,  only  premising 
ttMt  tha  Journalist  hehl  his  mahter%  opinimis.  both  with  rntfiert  to  tiie  Earl  of  Ca<«ilis  aa  an  opfmser  of  tha 
Iuhk^  paty.  and  as  being  a  detester  of  the  prsctioe  of  xranting  church  ramioes  to  titulare,  iiuteNd  of  their 
tiriuK  devoted  to  pious  uses,  such  aa  the  support  of  ihe  clerry.  expense  of  schools,  and  the  relief  of  tha 
DRtNUial  pour.  Ha  mingles  in  the  iiarrntive,  therefore,  a  well-deserved  feeling  of  execration  aaaiust  the 
toraut  who  employed  the  torture,  with  a  tone  of  ridienle  towards  the  patient,  as  if.  after  all,  it  had  not  hoea 
Ul  bestowed  on  auofa  an  equivood  and  amphibious  character  as  a  titular  abbot.    He  entillea  his  narrativa, 

Thb  Earl  or  Cabsilu^  Ttrahnt  aoaikr  a  quick  (1.  o.  umro)  maw. 

~  Master  Allan  Stewart.  (Hend  to  Captain  James  Stewart  of  Cardonall.  bv  meaaa  of  the  Quoeii*a  oormpced 
eourt.  obtained  the  Abbey  <if  Crossruguel.  The  said  Earl  thinkinir  himself  greater  than  any  king  in  thine 
quNiterK,  determined  u»  have  that  whole  benelice  (as  he  hath  divfni  uthen)  to  pay  at  his  pleasure:  and  he* 
eause  he  could  not  find  sic  security  us  his  insatiable  appetite  required,  this  shirt  was  devised  :  Thesnid  Mr. 
Allan,  being  in  company  with  the  Laird  of  Barguny.  (also  a  Kennedy.)  was,  by  the  Earl  and  hia  fnends.  en- 
tioed  to  leave  the  safexuanl  which  he  had  with  ihe  Uiinl,  and  come  to  make  good  cheer  with  the  said  Earl. 
The  simplicity  of  the  imprudent  man  was  suddenlr  abused ;  and  so  he  passed  his  tinia  with  them  oertstn 
daya.  which  he  did  in  Muyltole  with  I'homaa  Keniiedie,  uncle  to  the  said  Earl :  after  which  the  said  Mr. 
Allan  pas«ed.  wiiti  quiet  cunipsny.  to  visit  the  place  and  bounds  of  CnM»refftiel,  (hia  nbliacy.]  of  which  the 
stud  Earl  being  surely  adverti.sttd.  determined  to  put  in  prnciice  the  tvrauny  which  lone  lielbre  he  hail  con- 
eeivei .  And  so,  aa  kiuir  of  the  oiuntry.  apprehended  the  said  Mr.  Allan,  and  carried  him  to  the  house  of 
Denure.  wlien*  for  a  season  he  wax  honourably  treated,  (gif  a  prisoner  can  think  any  entertainment  pleasing ;) 
but.  s'ter  that  certain  durs  were  s(i<*nt.  and  I  hat  the  Earl  could  not  obtain  the  fens  of  Cruesrairuel  according 
to  his  awin  aptietite,  he  determined  lo  prove  gif  a  collation  coukl  work  that  which  neither  dinner  nor  supper 
oould  do  for  a  lonx  time.  And  so  the  said  Mr.  Allan  was  carrie(<  to  n  secret  chamber:  with  him  passed  tha 
honourable  Earl,  his  worshipful  brother,  and  such  as  were  appktinled  to  he  aervanta  at  that  banquet.  In  the 
chamber  there  was  a  grit  iron  cbimluy.  under  it  a  fire ;  other  gnt  provision  waa  not  aebn.  Tha  first  ouurea 
aras.  — 'My  ItmX  Abbot,'  (said  the  Earl.)  'it  will  please  you  cuiims  here,  ihut  with  your  own  consent  you 
remain  in  my  company,  because  re  durst  not  commit  yourself  to  the  hauds  of  others.'  The  Abbot  answenpd, 
*  Would  you,  my  U*rd.  that  I  should  make  a  manifest  lie  for  your  pleasure  T  The  truth  is,  niv  lord,  it  si  acMiiist 
my  will  that  1  am  here;  neither  yet  have  I  any  pleasure  in  your  company.'  •*  But  ye  ahall  remain  with  me, 
nevertheless,  at  this  time,'  shi«1  the  Earl.  *  I  am  not  able  to  resist  vour  will  and  pletwure.'  said  the  Ahhot, 
'in  this  plHce.'  *  Ye  must  then  nbey  me,'  said  the  Earl. — and  with  that  were  presented  unt«i  him  certain 
hxtern  to  suhscrilie.  ani«ingai  which  there  waa  a  five  yeara'  tack,  and  a  nineteen  yean'  tack,  and  a  rliartei 
of  feu  of  all  the  lands  of  Croearaguel,  wiih  all  the  clauses  nec»«sary  for  the  Earl  to  liosten  him  to  hell.  Kor 
gtf  adulierr,  sacrileee.  oppression,  burbnruus  cruelty,  and  I  hell  heaped  unon  tbed,  deserve  hell,  the  great 
King  of  Cixnck  can  no  more  escape  hell  fur  ever,  inan  the  imprudent  Abbot  eaoaped  the  fira  for  a  aeaaon  ■■ 
fiillows. 

**  After  that  the  Earl  apied  repugnance,  and  aaw  that  he  oould  not  come  to  his  purpoae  bv  Mr  meana,  he 
eoranianded  his  co<iks  to  prepiire  tlie  Imnquet :  and  so  firat  they  Sayeil  the  sheep,  that  ia,  iney  took  off  the 
Abb'ii's  clothes  even  to  his  skin,  and  next  they  bound  hiin  to  the  duniney  —  his  legs  to  the  one  end  and  hia 
arms  in  the  other ;  and  so  they  began  to  beet  \i.  c.  feed]  the  fire  aomelimea  to  his  hotUKsks,  aumetimes  to  h« 
lexK.  stiraei  lilies  to  his  shouldera  and  arms ;  aiid  ibut  the  roast  inwhi  not  burn,  but  that  it  might  rest  ia  soppe. 
thev  spared  luit  Aambiug  with  oil,  (basiiiig  us  a  OMik  haates  roasted  meal:)  Lord,  look  thou  to aio croeltv t 
And  that  the  crying  of  the  miserable  man  shnnld  not  be  heard,  they  closed  his  mouth  that  the  voice  miciit 
be  stopped.  It  may  lie  suspected  ihst  votiie  partisan  of  the  Kind's  [Darnley's]  murder  was  there.  In  that 
tonnent  they  held  the  poor  man.  (ill  that  often  lie  cried  for  God's  sake  to  deapatch  him ;  for  he  had  a*  metkle 

eidd  in  hts  awin  purae  as  would  buy  powder  enough  to  ahurten  his  pain.  The  ^nioas  King  of  Carrick  and 
u  ouoks  perceiving  the  roust  to  lie  sneiich.  commanded  it  to  be  Une  fra  the  fire, and  Ihe  Earl  himself  be«%n 
tha  grare  in  niis  manner  :  —  *  Benedinle,  JrsuM  Mana,  you  are  the  moat  olislinate  man  that  ever  I  saw;  gif  1 
had  known  *hai  ye  had  been  so  stubborn,  I  would  not  lor  a  thousand  cniwna  have  hamlle<l  y»a  so :  I  never 
ded  so  In  man  before  you.'  And  yft  he  relumed  to  the  same  practice  within  two  daya.  anu  ceased  not  till 
tliat  he  obtained  his  foremnat  puriiosc.  thai  w.  ihat  he  had  gnt  all  hia  pieeea  sobacryvit  alsweill  aa  ane  half- 
fuobted  hand  could  do  it.    The  Earl  lliinkiiig  himself  sura  enough  so  long  as  he  hud  the  half-roasted  Abbot 


r  A  TWeara  b  a  calf*b  skin  stufled.  and  planed  before  a  cow  who  has  lost  ila  calf,  to  induce  the  animal  te 
puX  with  Our  milk.  I'he  resembtanoe  between  such  a  Tulchan  and  a  Bnhrp  namsd  to  transmit  the  '.«np» 
lelilioi  or  a  beneflce  lo  e«me  powerful  patroo,  is  easily  uideratood. 
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*'  It  is  impossible/'  exclaimed  the  miserable  Jew  — **it  is  impossible  that 
four  purpose  can  be  real  1  The  good  God  of  nature  never  made  a  hsAli 
eapabie  of  exercising  such  oruelty  1'' 

"  Trust  not  to  that,  Isaac,''  said  Front-de-Bosuf,  "  it  were  a  fatal  error 
I  lost  thou  think  that  I,  who  have  seen  a  town  sacked,  in  which  thousands 
of  my  christian  countrymen  perished  by  sword,  by  flood,  and  by  fire,  will 
blench  from  my  purpose  for  toe  outcries  or  screams  of  one  single  wretched 
Jew  7  —  or  thinkest  thou  that  these  swarthy  slaves,  who  have  nefther  law, 
country,  nor  conscience,  but  their  master's  will — who  use  the  poison,  or  the 
stake,  or  the  poniard,  or  the  cord,  at  his  slightest  wink — thinkest  thou  that 

■I  hii  awin  keeping.  Mid  jH  Mnfr  Mhamed  of  hit  prewnoe  by  roawm  of  hi*  former  crualtj.  left  the  place  &f 
Draure  in  the  nnmU  of  oerteiu  of  his  •erranu.  mmI  Ihe  half-roaated  Abbot  to  he  kepi  there  as  phamKir. 
The  Laird  of  Barfany.  out  of  whose  company  the  said  Abbot  had  been  eotioed.  nndemtandinff.  (not  the  ex- 

Stroity.)  bat  the  retHininfc  of  the  man.  sent  to  the  ooart,  and  raised  letters  of  deiiTeraiioe  of  the  person  (*f 
e  man  aooordmir  to  the  order,  which  beinir  disobeyed,  the  said  Earl  for  his  contempt  was  dcrnianoed  rebel 
and  put  to  tlie  home.    Bat  yet  hope  was  there  none,  neither  to  the  afflicted  to  he  aeliverrd.  neiilier  yet  to 

ciirar]  uf  the  letters  lo  obtain  any  comfort  thereby :  for  in  that  time  GtMi  was  demised. 


the  purchaser  r<.  e.  nrocii      .         .  .  , , 

and  the  Uiwfal  authority  wss  ctmiemued  in  Sf*oiland.  in  hufie  of  the  sadden  return  and  rtinment  of  that 
cruel  murderer  of  her  awin  husband,  of  whoee  lords  the  suid  Earl  was  called  one ;  and  yet,  oftener  tbaa 
once,  he  was  solemnly  sworn  to  the  Rinc  and  to  his  Rc^nt." 

The  Jnnrnalisl  then  recites  the  onmplaini  of  the  injured  Allan  Stewart.  Commendator  of  Cnwaiagad,  to 
the  Regent  and  Pnvy  Coaodi,  averrinr  his  havinc  been  carried,  partly  bv  flattery,  partly  by  fnrtm,  to  ttw 
Uank  vault  of  Denure,  a  stnmir  fiinalire,  built  on  a  rock,  ovorhamrini;  the  Irish  channel,  where  its  miBs  ana 
•till, visible.  Here  he  stated  he  had  been  required  to  execute  leases  and  nonvcyannes  of  the  whole  ehnrchea 
and  paraouagea  bclonidnc  to  the  Abbey  of  Crossrairuel.  which  he  utterly  refosed  aa  an  nnreaeonahle  demand, 
and  the  more  so  that  be  had  already  conveyed  them  Ut  John  Stewart  o!  Oardoiiall.  I7  whoee  interest  he  had 
been  made  Commendator.  The  ooinplainant  proceeds  to  state,  that  be  was,  ai^er  many  menaces.  strtnC, 
bound,  and  his  limbs  exposed  to  Are  in  the  aisnner  already  d«scrihed.  till,  compelled  by  excess  of  afsooy.  m 
taliscnbed  the  chartsr  and  leases  presented  to  htm,  of  the  contents  of  whmh  he  was  totally  iirnoranL  A  few 
davs  arterwards,  beinir  asain  required  to  execute  a  ratification  x^  these  deeds  before  a  notary  and  witnessea, 
■ml  refusmx  to  do  ao,  be  was  once  more  subjected  to  the  same  Uirture,  until  his  axony  was  so  excnstre  that 
be  exclainipd,  **  Pye  on  you,  why  do  you  not  strike  your  whingera  into  me,  or  blow  me  ap  with  a  barrel  ol 
powder,  rather  than  torture  me  thus  unmerdfuliy  f  upon  which  the  Earl  oommandcd  Alexander  RJkshard, 
one  of  bw  attendHnis,  to  Htop  the  patient's  mouth  wi  h  a  napkin,  whwh  was  done  aooonlimrty.  Thus  be  wan 
once  more  conipetied  to  submit  to  their  tyranny  The  petition  condodefl  with  fAatinr.  that  the  Earl,  ander 
pretence  of  the  deeds  thus  iniquitousSv  obtained,  had  taken  poeseasion  of  the  whole  place  and  living  of  Craaa 
ncuel,  ami  enjoyed  the  profits  thereof  for  three  yttars, 

1'lie  doom  of  the  Reyent  and  Cx^uncil  shows  siiifnilarly  the  total  intermption  of  instkse  at  this  calamitooa 

Kriod,  even  in  the  nitoA  clamant  cases  of  oppression.  The  Council  declined  interference  with  the  course  xd 
o  ordinary  justice  of  ilie  coonty.  (which  was  cumplerely  nnder  the  said  Earl  of  Casrilis'  ramtrol.)  and  only 
enacted,  that  he  should  forbear  molestation  of  the  unfort  unate  Commendator.  umler  the  surety  of  two  ihoa- 
•and  jNiunds  Scots.  Ilie  Earl  wn*  upprtinted  siso  to  Iccep  the  fieace  towards  the  celebrnted  Georfre  Buchanaa, 
who  had  s  pensiim  oat  of  tlie  same  Abbacy.  Ui  a  fimilar  extent,  and  under  Uiti  like  penalty. 

The  ctmsKiotinces  are  thus  described  by  the  Journalist  already  quoted : 

**  The  said  Laird  of  Baifanv  peieeivinr  that  the  ordiner  justice  could  neither  help  the  oppressed,  nor  yeC 
the  alHictiMl,  applied  Ins  mind  to  the  next  remedy,  and  in  the  end.  I7  his  servaiiia.  timk  the  hrittm  of  Ofnur«L 
arhere  the  poor  Abbot  was  kept  prisoner.  The  bruit  flew  fra  Csrrick  tc  Galiowav,  ami  so  suddenly  amenibled 
held  and  byre-man  that  pertained  to  the  bnnd  of  the  Kennodira ;  au.i  so  within  a  few  bouts  was  the  hoost 
•f  Denure  environed  apun  Fhe  master  of  Casthlis  was  the  frackast  (r.  e.  the  readiest  or  boldest]  aniWviiald 
■ot  stey,  but  in  his  heat  would  lay  fire  Ui  the  dungeon,  with  no  small  buastinic  that  all  enemies  wiiuin  tha 
house  should  die. 

**  He  was  reuttired  and  admomshed  by  th(«e  that  were  within  to  be  more  moderate,  and  not  to  hssard  bin- 
self  ao  Iboiisbiy.  BiA  no  admonition  would  help,  till  that  the  wind  of  an  haoquebule  blasted  his  shoulder, 
and  then  ceased  he  from  further  purauit  in  fury.  The  Laird  of  Bantanv  had  before  purrhest  rnbtained]  or 
the  autlionties,  leUers,  charf  iiifr  all  faithfull  subjects  to  the  Kinii's  Majesty,  u>  ansist  him  aitainst  that  croal 
tyrant  and  niansworn  trait***,  the  Earl  of  CamiJis ;  which  letters,  with  his  private  wntinita,  he  poblishetl.  and 
shortly  found  sic  concurrence  of  Kyle  and  Cunyntrhnme  with  his  other  friends,  that  the  Carrick  company 
drew  hack  fra  the  bouse :  and  ao  the  other  approached,  futnwhed  the  hoaae  with  more  men,  detiverec]  tha 
■aid  Mr.  Al  :m,  and  carried  him  Ui  Ayre,  where,  piiblirlv  at  the  market  cross  of  the  nkl  town,  he  declarod 
bow  cruelly  he  was  eutrested,  and  how  th«>  murditred  Kuix  suflf'red  not  sic  uirment  as  he  did,  exceptiuc  imly 
he  escaied  the  death :  snd.  therefore,  publirly  did  revoke  all  ihiiiKs  ilmt  were  done  in  that  extremity,  ann 
a^iecially  he  revoked  the  subscripiitm  of  the  three  wntinvi,  to  wtt.  of  a  fVve  yeir  tack  and  nineteen  veil 
tack,  aiictof  a  charter  of  feu.  And  ao  the  house  remained,  and  remains  (till  this  dav,  the  7ih  of  February. 
1571.)  ill  the  custody  of  the  said  LHiitl  of  BHrxany  and  of  his  servants.  And  so  crueftjr  was  di!«appointed  (V 
|Mi*m!it  prnaent,  and  shall  be  etemallie  ponishcid,  aniess  he  earnestly  ra^ient.  And  this  far  fitr  the  crcelty 
oonimitted.  to  xive  oocasioa  unto  otlient,  and  *a  such  aa  hnte  the  monstrous  deatine  of  degenerate  mMlity 
(o  hiok  more  diliRently  apnn  their  behaviours,  and  to  paint  them  forth  unto  the  world,  that  they  tlienwelvn,. 
may  be  ashamed  of  their  own  beastliness,  and  that  the  world  may  be  advertised  and  admonished  Ui  abhor, 
detcat,  and  avokl  the  company  f>f  all  sin  tyrants,  who  are  not  worthy  of  the  society  of  men,  but  ouvbt  lo  \m 
sent  suddenly  to  the  devil,  with  whom  they  must  bura  without  end,  lor  their  contempt  of  Ood,  sad  cruelty 
flommitled  againsi  hw  creatures.  Let  Cassilis  and  his  brother  be  the  first  to  be  the  example  unto  otheis 
Amen.    Amen  "* 

'I*hia  extract  has  been  aonewhat  amended  or  mfalereised  in  orthnirraphy,  to  render  h  more  intellixible  to 
the  Keiierel  render.  I  have  to  aikl,  that  the  Kennedies  of  Barnny,  who  interfered  in  behslf  of  the  opprMsed 
AbtMil.  were  themselves  a  younger  branch  of  tlie  Caitsilie  family,  but  held  different  poUtica,  and  were  power- 
All  enuiMth  in  this,  and  other  insiannas,  to  bid  them  defiance. 

The  ultimate  iasue  of  this  afiiiir  doea  not  appear ;  bat  as  the  hooae  of  Ca»lli8  are  still  in  pnasesaiun  of  tha 
rreater  part  of  Uie  feus  and  leaaes  which  belunced  to  Cromrafrnel  Abbey,  it  is  probable  the  talons  of  the 
Kmx  of  Carrick  were  lArong  eooagh,  in  those  disorderly  times,  lo  retain  the  prey  whioh  they  had  so  mcrta 
lassty  fixed  nptm. 

!  m.!/  also  add,  that  it  appeara.  I>y  some  papers  in  m/  possessiim,  that  the  ofllcera  or  Country  Keepen  na 
the  border,  were  accustomed  to  torment  their  prisoners  by  biiiJiuK  ihsm  lo  the  iron  ban  of  inair  rhimaf  ■ 
lo«itorteoafes«oii  ___^  _^___^_^_^_>  .___^_^__^^_«. 
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fAey  will  hbre  n  ercy,  who  do  not  even  understand  the  lan^age  in  which  it 
IB  asked  ? — ^Be  wise,  old  man ;  discharge  thyself  of  a  portion  of  thy  super- 
fluous wealth ;  repay  to  the  hands  of  a  Christian  a  part  of  what  thou  hast 
acquired  by  the  usury  thou  hast  practised  on  those  of  his  religion.  Th^ 
uonning  may  soon  swell  out  once  more  thy  shrivelled  purse,  but  neither 
leech  nor  medicine  can  restore  thy  scorched  hide  and  flesh  wert  thou  once 
dtretched  on  these  bars.  Tell  down  thy  ransom,  I  say,  and  r^oice  that  at 
such  rate  thou  canst  redeem  thee  from  a  dungeon,  the  secrets  of  which  few 
have  returned  to  tell.  I  waste  no  more  words  with  thee  —  choose  between 
thy  dross  and  thy  flesh  and  flood,  and  as  thou  choosest,  so  shall  it  be." 

*'  So  may  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  all  the  fathers  of  our  people  assist  me," 
said  Isaac,  **  I  cannot  make  the  choice,  because  I  have  not  the  means  of 
latisfying  your  exorbitant  demand  V 

'*  ^ise  him  and  strip  him,  slaves,''  said  the  knight,  *'  and  let  the  fathen 
of  his  race  assist  him  if  they  can.'' 

The  assistants,  taking  their  directions  more  from  -the  Baron's  eye  and  his 
hand  than  his  tongue,  once  more  stepped  forward,  laid  hands  on  the  unfor- 
tunate Isaac,  plucked  hiin  up  from  the  ground,  and,  holding  him  between 
them,  waited  the  hard-hearted  Baron's  farther  signal.  The  unhappy  Jew 
eyed  their  countenances  and  that  of  Frontrde-Boeuf,  in  hope  of  discovering 
some  symptoms  of  relenting ;  but  that  of  the  Baron  exhibited  the  same 
cold,  half-sullen,  half-sarcastic  smile  which  had  been  the  prelude  to  his 
cruelty ;  and  the  savage  eyes  of  the  Saracens,  rolling  gloomny  under  their 
dark  brows,  acquiring  a  yet  more  sinister  expression  hy  the  whiteness  of 
tiie  circle  which  surrounds  the  pupil,  evinced  rather  the  secret  pleasure 
which  they  expected  from  the  approaching  scene,  than  any  reluctance  to  be 
its  directors  or  agents.  The  Jew  then  looked  at  the  glowing  fumape,  over 
which  he  was  presently  to  be  stretched,  and,  seeing  no  chance  of  his  tor- 
mentor's relenting,  his  resolution  gave  way. 

•*I  will  pay,"  he  said,  "the  thousand  pounds  of  silver — That  isj"  he 
added,  afler  a  moment's  pause,  "  I  vrill  pay  it  with  the  help  of  my  brethren ; 
for  I  must  beg  as  a  menaicant  at  the  door  of  our  synagogue  ere  I  make  up 
•to  unheard-of  a  sumv — ^When  and  where  must  it  be  delivered  ?" 

••  Here,"  replied  Front-de-Boeuf,  "  here  it  must  be  delivered — weighed  it 
must  be — weighed  and  told  down  on  this  very  dungeon  floor. — Thinkest  thou 
I  will  part  with  thee  until  thy  ransom  is  secure  7'" 

*'  And  what  is  to  be  my  surety,"  said  the  Jew,  '*  that  I  shall  be  at  liberty 
ailer  this  ransom  is  paid  ?" 

**The  word  of  a  Norman  noble,  thou  pawnbroking  slave,"  answered 
Front-de-Boeuf;  "  the  faith  of  a  Norman  nobleman,  more  pure  than  the  gold 
and  silver  of  thee  and  all  thy  tribe." 

"  I  crave  pardon,  noble  lord,"  said  Isaac,  timidly,  "  but  wherefore  should 
I  rely  wholly  on  the  word  of  one  who  will  trust  nothing  to  mine  ?" 

'*  Because  thou  canst  not  help  it,  Jew,"  said  the  knight,  sternly.  "  Wert 
thou  now  in  thy  treasure-chamber  at  York,  and  I  were  craving  a  loan  of 
thy  shekels,  it  would  be  thine  to  dictate  the  time  of  payment,  ana  the  pledge 
of  security.  This  is  my  treasure-chamber.  Here  I  have  thee  at  advantage, 
nor  will  I  again  deign  to  repeat  the  terms  on  which  I  grant  thee  liberty." 

The  Jew  groaned  deeply. — "  Grant  ine,"  he  said,  "  at  least  with  my  own 
*iberty,  that  of  the  companions  with  whom  I  travel.  They  scorned  me  m 
a  Jew,  yet  they  pitied  my  desolation,  and  because  they  tarried  to  aid  me  by 
the  way,  a  share  of  my  evil  hath  come  upon  them ;  moreover,  they  may 
contribute  in  some  sort  to  my  ransom." 

**  If  thou  meanest  yonder  Saxon  churls,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  "  their 
mnsom  will  depend  upon  other  terms  than  thine.  Mind  thine  own  con* 
c«»rn8,  Jew,  I  warn  thee,  and  meddle  not  with  those  of  others." 

"  I  am,  then,"  said  Isaac,  "  only  to  be  set  at  liberty,  together  vrith  mint 
wounded  friend?" 
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"  Shall  I  twice  recommend  it/'  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  "  to  a  son  of  IctmI, 
lo  meddle  with  h'lS  own  concerns,  and  leave  those  of  others  alone?  —  Sinos 
thou  hast  made  thy  choice,  it  remains  but  that  thou  payest  down  thy  ran- 
som, and  that  at  a  short  day." 

■••  Yet  hear  me,"  said  the  Jew —  "  for  the  sake  of  that  very  wealth  which 
xhou  wouldst  obtain  at  the  expense  of  thy——"  Here  he  stopt  short,  afraid 
of  irritating  the  savage  Norman.  But  Frunt-de-Boeuf  only  laughed,  and 
himself  filled  up  the  blank  at  which  the  Jew  had  hesitated.  *'  At  the 
expense  of  my  conscience,  thou  wouldst  say,  Isaac ;  speak  it  out-— I  tell 
thee,  I  am  reasonable.  I  can  bear  the  reproaches  of  a  loser,  even  when  that 
loser  is  a  Jew.  Thou  wert  not  so  patient,  Isaac,  when  thou  didst  invoke 
justice  against  Jacques  ^itzdotterel,  for  calling  thee  a  usurious  blood* 
sucker,  wnen  thy  exactions  had  devoured  his  patnmony." 

'*!  swear  by  the  Talmud,"  said  the  Jew,  "that  your  valour  has  been 
misled  in  that  matter.  Fitsdottcrel  drew  his  poniard  upon  me  in  mine  own 
chamber,  because  I  craved  him  for  mine  own  silver.  The  term  of  payment 
was  due  at  the  Passover." 

"  I  care  not  what  he  did,"  said  Front^ie-Bceuf,  '*  the  question  is,  when 
shall  I  have  mine  own 7 — when  shall  I  have  the  shekels,  Isaac?" 

**  Let  my  daughter  Rebecca  go  forth  to  York,"  answered  Isaac,  "  with 
your  safe-conduct,  noble  knight,  and  so  soon  as  man  and  horse  can  return, 

the  treasure "    Here  he  groaned  deeply,  but  added,  after  the  pause  of 

a  few  seconds, — "  the  treasure  shall  be  told  down  on  this  very  floor." 

"  Thy  daughter !"  said  Front-de-Bcsuf,  as  if  surprised,  —  *'  By  heavens 
Isaac,  I  would  I  had  known  of  this.    I  deemed  that  yonder  black-browed 

g'lrl  had  been  thy  concubine,  and  I  ^ve  her  to  be  a  handmaiden  to  Sir 
rian  de  Bois-Ouilbert,  after  the  fashion  of  patriarchs  and  heroes  of  the 
days  of  old,  who  set  us  in  these  matters  a  wholesome  example." 

The  yell  which  Isaac  raised  at  this  unfeeling  communication,  made  ih% 
verjf  vault  to  ring,  and  astounded  the  two  Saracens  so  much  that  they  let  go 
their  hold  of  the  Jew.  He  availed  himself  of  his  enlargement  to  throw 
himself  on  the  pavement,  and  clasp  the  knees  of  Front^ie-jDoeuf. 

"  Take  all  that  you  have  asked,"  said  he,  "  Sir  Knight — take  ten  times 
more  -^  reduce  me  to  ruin  and  to  beggary,  if  thou  wilt,  —  nay,  pierce  me 
with  thy  poniard,  broil  me  on  that  furnace,  but  spare  my  daughter,  deliver 
her  in  safety  and  honour  I  —  As  thou  art  born  of  woman,  spare  the  honour 
of  a  helpless  maiden — She  is  the  image  of  my  deceased  Raohael,  she  is  the 
last  of  SIX  pledges  of  her  love  —  Wilfyou  deprive  a  widowed  husband  of 
his  sole  remaining  comfort  ? — Will  yon  reduce  a  father  to  wish  that  his  only 
living  child  were  laid  beside  her  dead  mother,  in  the  tomb  of  our  fathers  ?  ' 

"  I  would,"  said  the  Norman,  somewhat  relenting,  "  that  I  had  known 
of  this  before.  I  thought  your  race  had  loved  nothing  save  their  money- 
bags." 

"  Think  not  so  vilely  of  us,  Jews  though  we  be,"  said  Isaac,  eager  to 
improve  the  moment  of  apparent  sympathy ;  **  the  hunted  fox,  the  tortured 
wild-cat  loves  its  young  —  the  despised  and  persecuted  race  of  Abraham 
love  their  children  I" 

*'Be  it  so,"  said  Froni-de-Bceuf;  "I  will  believe  it  in  future,  Isaac,  for 
thy  very  sake — but  it  aids  us  not  now,  I  cannot  help  what  has  happened,  or 
what  is  to  follow ;  my  word  is  passed  to  my  comrade  in  arms,  nor  would  I 
break  it  for  ten  Jews  and  Jewesses  to  boiot  Besides,  why  shouldst  thou 
think  evil  is  to  come  to  the  girl,  even  if  she  became  Bois-Guilbert's  booty?'' 

"There  will,  there  must  I"  exclaimed  Isaac,  wringing  his  hands  in  agony; 
*  when  did  Templars  breathe  aught  but  cruelty  to  men,  and  dishononr  to 
women  ?" 

"  Dog  of  an  Infidel,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  not 
•orry,  pcfhnps,  to  seize  a  pretext  for  working  himselt  into  a  passion,  "blai^ 
pliemo  not  the  Holy  Order  of  the  Temple  of  Zion,  but  take  tnought  instnui 
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10  psj  me  tho  Tansom  thoa  hast  promistd,  or  wo  betide  thy  Jewish 
throat  I" 

"Kobber  and  villain  I"  said  the  Jew,  retorting  the  insults  of  his  oppressor 
with  passion,  which,  howeTor  impotent,  he  now  found  it  impossible  to  bridle, 
**I  will  pay  thee  nothing — not  one  silver  penny  will  I  pay  thee,  unless  my 
daughter  is  delirered  to  me  in  safety  and  honour  I" 

'*  Art  thou  in  thy  senses,  Israelite  ?"  said  the  Norman  sternly — "  has  thy 
flesh  and  blood  a  charm  against  heated  iron  and  scalding  oil  V' 

•*  I  care  not  V  said  the  Jew,  rendered  desperate  bj  paternal  affection ; 
"  do  thy  worst.  My  daughter  is  my  flesh  ana  blood,  dearer  to  me  a  thou- 
sand times  than  those  limbs  which  thy  cruelty  threatens.  No  silver  will  I 
give  thee,  unless  I  were  to  pour  it  molten  down  thy  avaricious  throat — no^ 
not  a  silver  {>enny  will  I  give  thee,  Nasarene,  were  it  to  save  thee  from  the 
deep  damnation  thy  whole  life  has  merited.  Take  my  life  if  thou  wilt,  and 
say.  The  Jew,  amidst  his  tortures,  knew  how  to  disappoint  the  Christian." 

"  We  shall  see  that,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf ;  '*  for  by  the  blessed  rood,  which 
is  the  abomination  of  thy  accursed  tribe,  thou  shaft  feel  the  extremities  of 
flre  and  steel  I  —  Strip  him,  slaves,  and  chain  him  down  upon  the  bars." 

In  spite  of  the  feeble  struggles  of  the  old  man,  the  Saracens  had  already 
torn  from  him  his  upper  garment,  and  were  proceeding  totally  to  disrobe 
him,  when  the  sound  of  a  bugle,  twice  winded  without  the  castle,  penetrated 
even  to  the  recesses  of  the  dungeon,  and  immediately  after  loud  voices  were 
heard  calling  for  Sir  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf.  Unwilling  to  be  found  en- 
gaged in  his  hellish  occupation,  the  savage  Baron  gave  the  slaves  a  signal 
to  restore  Isaac's  garment,  and,  quitting  the  dungeon  with  his  attendants, 
he  left  the  Jew  to  Siank  God  for  his  own  deliverance,  or  to  lament  over  his 
daughter's  <5iaptivity,  and  probable  fate,  as  bis  personal  or  parental  feeling* 
night  prove  strongest. 


V^%^/W^^^^M/«fWV^^^^^AO^^^W^^'W^V«^/W«^^^«M«^^^«^^rWVW 


CiliiptK  t|t  '$iittnti{-'dC|tr)t. 

Naf.  if  the  fpotle  spirit  of  morinir  words 

Gsn  no  way  chnnf*  jroa  to  a  miUer  jbrm, 

ril  wfN)  you.  like  a  wldier,  at  amis'  end. 

And  love  you  'gainst  tbs  natare  of  lore,  fores  yoo. 

Two  OiifTuaiiM  OT  Ynoif A. 

The  apartment  to  which  the  Lady  Rowena  had  been  introduced  was 
Mted  up  with  some  rude  attempts  at  ornament  and  magnificence,  and  her 
being  placed  there  might  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  respect  not 
offered  to  the  other  prisoners.  But  the  wife  of  Front-de-Boeuf,  for  whom  it 
bad  been  originally  lumished,  was  long  dead,  and  decay  and  neglect  had  im- 
paired the  few  ornaments  with  which  her  taste  had  adorned  it.  iThe  tapestry 
iiuiig  down  from  the  walls  in  many  places,  and  in  others  was  tarnished  and 
faded  under  the  effects  of  the  sun,  or  tattered  and  decayed  by  age.  Deso- 
late, however,  as  it  was,  this  was  the  apartment  of  the  castle  which  had 
been  judged  most  fitting  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Saxon  heiress ;  and 
here  she  was  left  to  meditate  upon  her  fate,  until  the  actors  in  this  nefarious 
drama  had  arranged  the  several  parte  which  each  of  them  was  to  perform. 
This  had  been  settled  in  a  council  held  by  Front-de-Boeuf,  De  Bracy,  and 
the  Templar,  in  which,  after  a  long  and  warm  debate  concerning  the  several 
advantages  which  each  insisted  upon  deriving  from  his  peculiar  shace  in 
Uiis  audacious  enterprisi ,  they  had  at  length  determined  the  fate  of  ^b4i\r 
onhappj  prisoners 
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It  «afl  ab  'iii  the  hour  of  noon,  therefore,  when  De  Braoy,  fof  wb%M4 
Advantage  the  f  ^pcdition  had  been  first  planned,  appeared  to  prosecute  hif 
riewa  upon  the  hand  and  possessions  of  the  Lad^  Kowena. 

The  interval  had  not  entirely  been  bestowed  in  holding  council  with  hi^ 
confederates,  for  De  Bracy  had  found  leisure  to  decorate  his  person  witl 
all  the  foppery  of  the  times.  His  green  cassock  and  vizard  were  now  flung 
oside.  His  lon^  luxuriant  hair  was  trained  to  flow  in  quaint  tresses  down 
his  richly-furred  cloak.  His  beard  was  closely  shaved,  his  doublet  reached 
to  the  middle  of  his  leg,  and  the  girdle  which  secured  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  supported  his  ponderous  sword,  was  embroidered  and  embossed  with 
gold  work.  We  have  already  noticed  the  extravagant  fashion  of  the  shoes 
tit  this  period,  and  the  points  of  Maurice  de  Bracy's  might  have  challenged 
the  prise  of  extravagance  with  the  gayest,  being  turned  up  and  twisted  like 
the  norns  of  a  ram.  Such  was  the  dress  of  a  gallant  of  the  period ;  and, 
in  the  present  instance,  that  effect  was  aided  by  the  handsome  person  and 
good  demeanour  of  the  wearer,  whose  manners  partook  alike  of  the  grace 
of  a  courtier,  and  the  frankness  of  a  soldier. 

He  saluted  Rowena  by  dofBing  his  velvet  bonnet,  garnished  with  a  golden 
broach,  representing  St.  Michael  trampling  down  the  Prince  of  Evil.  With 
this,  he  gently  motioned  the  lady  to  a  sc^t ;  and,  as  she  still  retained  her 
standing  posture,  the  knight  ungloved  his  right  hand,  and  motioned  to  con- 
duct her  thither.  But  Rowena  declined,  by  ner  gesture,  the  proffered  com- 
pliment, and  replied,  *'  If  I  be  in  the  presence  of  my  jailor,  Sir  Knight — nor 
will  circumstances  allow  me  to  think  otherwise  —  it  best  becomes  his  pri- 
soner to  remain  standing  till  she  learns  her  doom." 

'*  Alas  I  fair  Rowena,"  returned  De  Bracy,  "you  are  in  presence  of  your 
oaptive,  not  your  jailor ;  and  it  is  from  your  fair  eyes  that  De  Bracy  must 
receive  that  doom  which  you  fondly  exi 

"  said  the  laay, 
pride  of  offended  rank  and  beauty;  "I  know  you  not  —  and  the  insolent 


sh  you  fondly  expect  from  him." 
ir,"  said  the  laay,  drawing  herself 


**  1  know  you  not,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  drawing  herself  up  with  all  the 


familiarity  with  which  you  apply  to  me  the  jargon  of  a  troubadour,  forms 
no  apoloey  for  the  violence  of  a  robber." 

"  To  tnyself,  fair  maid,"  answered  De  Bracy,  in  his  former  tone  — "  to 
thine  own  charms,  be  ascribed  whato'er  I  have  done  which  passed  the 
respect  due  to  her  whom  I  have  chosen  queen  of  my  heart,  and  loadstar  of 
my  eyes." 

"  I  repeat  to  you,  Sir  Knight,  that  I  know  you  not,  and  that  no  man 
wearing  chain  and  spurs  ought  thus  to  intrude  himself  upon  the  prosence 
of  an  unprotected  lady." 

**  That  I  am  unknown  to  you,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  is  indeed  my  misfortune ; 
yet  let  me  hope  that  De  Bracy's  name  has  not  been  always  unspoken,  when 
minstrels  or  heralds  have  praised  deeds  of  chivalry,  whether  in  the  lists  or 
in  the  battle-field." 

"  To  heralds  and  to  minstrels,  then,  leave  thy  praise.  Sir  Knight,"  replied 
Rowena,  "  more  suiting  for  their  mouths  than  for  thine  own ;  and  tell  me 
which  of  them  shall  record  in  song,  or  in  book  of  tourney,  the  memorable 
conquest  of  this  night,  a  conquest  obtained  over  an  old  man,  followed  b  r  ft 
few  timid  hinds ;  and  its  booty,  an  unfortunate  maiden,  transported  against 
her  will  to  the  castle  of  a  robber?" 

**  You  are  unjust,  Lady  Rowena,"  said  the  knight,  biting  his  lips  in  some 
confusion,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  more  natural  to  him  than  that  of  affected 
gallantry,  which  he  had  at  first  adopted ;  ^'  yourself  free  from  passion,  you 
can  allow  no  excuse  for  the  frenzy  of  another,  although  caused  by  your  own 
beauty." 

"  I  pray  you.  Sir  Knight,"  said  Rowena,  *'  to  cease  a  language  so  com- 
monly used  by  strolling  minstrels,  that  it  becomes  not  the  mouth  of  koigliti 
w  nobles     Certes,  you  constrain  me  to  sit  down,  since  you  enter  upo/  such 
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eommonplaoe  terms,  of  which  each  vile  crowdei  ^tli  a  stock  that  might  last 
from  hence  to  Christmas.'' 

**  Proud  damsel/'  said  De  Bracy,  incensed  at  finding  his  gallant  style 
procured  him  nothing  but  contempt  —  "proud  damsel,  thou  shalt  be  aa 
proudly  encountered.  Know,  then,  that  I  have  supported  my  pretensions 
to  your  band  in  the  way  that  best  suited  thy  character.  It  is  meeter  for 
thy  humour  to  be  wooed  with  bow  and  bill,  than  in  set  terms,  and  in  courtly 
language." 

"  Courtesy  of  tongue,"  said  Rowena,  "  when  it  is  used  to  veil  churlishnest 
of  deed,  is  but  a  knight's  girdle  around  the  breast  of  a  base  clown.  I  wonder 
03t  that  the  restraint  appears  to  gall  you  —  more  it  were  for  your  honour  to 
have  retained  the  dress  and  language  of  an  outlaw,  than  to  veil  the  deeds 
of  one  under  an  affectation  of  gentle  language  and  demeanour." 

**  You  counsel  well,  lady,"  said  the  Norman ;  "  and  in  the  bold  language 
which  best  justifies  bold  action,  I  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  never  leave  this  castle, 
or  thou  shalt  leave  it  as  Maurice  De  Bracy's  wife.  I  am  not  wont  to  be 
baffled  in  my  enterprises,  nor  needs  a  Norman  noble  scrupulously  to  vindi- 
cate his  conduct  to  the  Saxon  maiden  whom  he  distinguishes  by  the  offer 
of  his  hand.  Thou  art  proud,  Rowena,  and  thou  art  the  fitter  to  be  my 
wife.  By  what  other  means  couldst  thou  be  raised  to  high  honour  and  to 
princely  place,  saving  by  my  alliance  ?  llow  else  wouldst  thou  escape  from 
the  mean  precincts  of  a  country  grange,  where  Saxons  herd  with  the  swine 
which  form  their  wealth,  to  take  thy  seat,  honoured  as  thou  shouldst  ba» 
and  shalt  be,  amid  all  in  England  that  is  distinguished  by  beauty,  or  digni- 
fied b^  power?" 

"  Sir  Knight,"  replied  Rowena,  "  the  grange  which  you  contemn  hath 
been  my  shelter  from  infancy ;  and,  trust  me,  when  I  leave  it — should  that 
day  ever  arrive  —  it  shall  be  with  one  who  has  not  learnt  to  despise  the 
dwelling  and  manners  in  which  I  have  been  brought  up." 

**  I  guess  your  meaning,  lady,"  said  De  Bracy,  *'  though  you  mar  think 
it  lies  too  obscure  for  my  apprehension.  But  dream  not  that  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  will  ever  resume  nis  throne,  far  less  that  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe, 
his  minion,  will  ever  lead  thee  to  his  footstool,  to  be  there  welcomed  as  the 
bride  of  a  favourite.  Another  suitor  might  feel  jealousy  while  he  touched 
this  string :  but  my  firm  purpose  cannot  be  changed  by  a  passion  so  childish 
and  so  hopeless.  Know,  lady,  that  this  rival  is  in  my  power,  and  that  it 
rests  but  with  me  to  betray  the  secret  of  his  being  within  the  castle  to 
Front-de-B<)Duf,  whose  jealousy  will  be  more  fatal  than  mine." 

*'  Wilfred  here  ?"  said  Rowena,  in  disdain ;  *'  that  is  as  true  as  that  Front- 
de-Boeuf  is  his  rival." 

Do  Bracy  lookdd  at  her  steadily  for  an  instant.  "  Wert  thou  really  ig- 
norant of  this?"  said  he;  "didst  thou  not  know  that  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe 
travelled  in  the  litter  of  the  Jew? — a  meet  conveyance  for  the  crusad'**- 
whose  doughty  arm  was  to  conquer  the  Holy  Sepulchre  I"  And  he  lauguou 
scornfully. 

•'  And  if  he  in  here,"  said  Rowena,  compelling  herself  to  a  tone  of  indif- 
ference, though  trembling  with  an  agony  of  apprehension  which  she  could 
not  oappress,  "in  what  is  he  the  rival  of  Frontrde-Boeuf?  or  what  has  he  to 
fear  beyond  a  short  imprisonment,  and  an  honourable  ransom,  according  to 
(he  upe  of  chivalry  ?" 

•'  Rowena,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  art  thou,  too,  deceived  by  the  common  error 
of  tliy  sex,  who  think  there  can  be  no  rivalry  but  that  respecting  their  owd 
cha/ms  ?  Knowest  thou  not  there  is  a  jealousy  of  ambition  and  of  wealth, 
M  well  as  of  love ;  and  tlmt  this  our  host,  Front-de-Bceuf,  will  push  from 
hh  road  him  who  opposes  his  claim  to  the  fair  barony  of  Ivanhoe,  as  readily, 
d^gerly,  and  unscrupulously,  as  if  he  were  preferred  to  him  by  some  blue- 
iyed  damsel  ?    But  smile  on  my  suit,  lady,  and  the  wounded  cha<r\pion  shaU 

2q2 
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kavo  iio\hiDg  co  fear  from  Front-de-Boeuf,  whom  else  thou  mayest  moam  for, 
as  ill  the  hands  of  one  who  has  never  shown  compassion." 

"  Save  him,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  V*  said  Roweaa,  her  finnueM  giving 
«vay  under  terror  for  her  lover's  impending  fate. 

" I  can  — I  will  —  it  is  my  purpose,"  said  De  Bracy ;  "for  when  Rowena 
consents  to  be  the  bride  of  De  Bracy,  who  is  it  shall  dare  to  put  forth  a  vio- 
lent hand  upon  her  kinsman — the  son  of  her  guardian — the  companion  of 
her  youth  ?  But  it  is  thy  love  must  buy  his  protection.  I  am  not  roroantio 
fool  enough  to  farther  the  fortune,  or  avert  the  fate,  of  one  who  is  likely  to 
be  a  successful  obstacle  between  me  and  my  wishes.  Use  thine  influence 
with  me  in  his  behalf  and  he  is  safe, — refuse  to  employ  it,  Wilfred  dies,  and 
thou  thyself  art  not  the  nearer  to  freedom." 

"  Thy  language,"  answered  Kowena,  **  hath  in  its  indifferent  bluntnese 
something  wnich  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  horrors  it  seems  to  express. 
I  believe  not  that  thy  purpose  is  so  wicked,  or  thy  power  so  great." 

''Flatter  thyself,  then,  with  that  belief,"  said  De  Bracy,  "until  time 
shall  prove  it  false.  Thy  lover  lies  wounded  in  this  castle — thy  preferred 
lover.  He  is  a  bar  betwixt  Front-de-Boeuf  and  that  which  FrontHde-Boeuf 
loves  better  than  either  ambition  or  beauty.  What  will  it  cost  beyond  the 
blow  of  a  poniard,  or  the  thrust  of  a  javelin,  to  silence  his  opposition  for 
ever  ?  Nay,  were  Front-dc-Boeuf  afraid  to  justify  a  deed  so  open,  let  the  leech 
but  give  his  patient  a  wrons  draught — let  the  chamberlain,  or  the  nurse  who 
tends  him,  but  pluck  the  pillow  from  his  head,  and  Wilfred,  in  his  present 
condition,  is  sped  without  the  effusion  of  blood.    Cedric  also " 

**  And  Cednc  also,"  said  Rowena,  repeating  his  words ;  "  my  noble — ^my 

fenerous  guardian !  I  deserved  the  evu  I  have  encountered,  for  forgetting 
is  fate  even  in  that  of  his  son  I" 

"Gedric's  fate  also  depends  upon  thy  determination,"  said  De  Bracy; 
"  and  I  leave  thee  to  form  it." 

Hitherto,  Rowena  had  sustained  her  part  in  this  trying  scene  with  undis- 
mayed courage ;  but  it  was  because  she  had  not  considered  the  danger  as 
serious  and  imminent.  Her  disposition  was  naturally  that  which  phyuog^ 
Domists  consider  as  proper  to  fair  complexions,  mild,  timid,  and  gentle;  but 
it  had  been  tempered,  and,  as  it  were,  hardened  by  the  circumstances  of 
her  education.  Accustomed  to  see  the  will  of  all,  even  of  Cedric  himself 
(sufficiently  arbitrary  with  others,]  give  way  before  her  wishes,  she  had 
acquired  that  sort  of  courage  and  self-confidence  which  arises  from  the 
habitual  and  constant  deference  of  the  circle  in  which  we  move.  She  could 
scarce  conceive  the  possibility  of  her  will  being  opposed,  far  less  that  of  its 
being  treated  with  total  disregard. 

Her  haughtiness  and  habit  of  domination  was,  therefore,  a  fictitious  cha- 
racter, induced  over  that  which  was  natural  to  her,  and  it  deserted  her 
when  her  eyes  were  opened  to  the  extent  of  her  own  danger,  as  well  as  that 
of  her  lover  and  her  guardian  ;  and  when  she  found  her  will,  the  slightest 
expression  of  which  was  wont  to  command  respect  and  attention,  now 
placed  in  opposition  to  that  of  a  man  of  a  strong,  fierce,  and  determined 
mind,  who  possessed  the  advantage  over  her,  and  was  resolved  to  use  it,  sh« 
quailed  before  him. 

After  casting  her  eyes  around,  as  if  to  look  for  the  aid  which  was  nowhert 
to  be  found,  and  after  a  few  broken  interjections,  she  raised  her  hands  to 
heaven,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  uncontrolled  vexation  and  sorrow.  It 
was  impossible  to  see  so  beautiful  a  creature  in  such  extremity  without  feel- 
ing for  her,  and  De  Bracy  waar  not  unmoved,  though  he  was  yet  more 
embarrassed  than  touched.  He  had,  in  trurh,  gone  too  far  to  recede ;  and 
yet,  in  Rowena's  present  condition,  she  could  iiot  be  acted  jn  either  by 
...^dments  or  threats.  He  paced  the  apartment  to  and  fro,  «iow  vninly 
exhorting  the  terrified  maiden  to  compose  herwl^  now  be^tatltg  oontiem 

^  his  own  line  of  conduct. 
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If,  thought  he,  I  should  be  moved  bj  the  tean  and  Borrow  cf  this  disoon 
tol&to  dumsel,  what  should  I  reap  but  the  loss  of  those  fair  hopes  for  which 
I  have  encountered  so  much  risk,  and  the  ridicule  of  Prince  John  and  hi» 
tovial  comrades  ?  "  And  vet,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  feel  myself  ill  frames 
for  the  part  which  I  am  playing.  I  cannot  look  on  so  fair  a  face  while  it  if 
disturbed  with  agony,  or  on  those  eyes  when  they  are  drowned  in  tears.  ] 
would  she  had  retained  her  original  haughtiness  of  disposition,  or  that  I  had 
a  larger  share  of  Front-de-Boeurs  thrice-tempered  hardness  of  heart !" 

Agitated  by  these  thoughts,  he  could  only  bid  the  unfortunate  Rowena 
be  comforted,  and  assure  her,  that  as  yet  she  had  no  reason  for  the  excess 
of  despair  to  which  she  was  now  giving  way.  But  in  this  task  of  consola- 
tion De  Bracv  was  interrupted  by  the  horn,  "  hoarse-winded  blowing  fur 
and  keen,"  which  had  at  the  same  time  alarmed  the  other  inmates  ot  the 
castle,  and  interrupted  their  several  plans  of  avarice  and  of  licence.  Of 
them  all,  perhaps,  jDe  Bracy  least  regretted  the  interruption ;  for  his  con- 
ference with  the  Lady  Rowena  had  arrived  at  a  point,  where  he  found  it 
equallv  difficult  to  prosecute  or  to  resign  his  enterprise. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  think  it  necessary  to  offer  some  better  proof 
than  the  incidents  of  an  idle  tale,  to  vindicate  the  melancholy  representa- 
tion of  manners  which  has  been  just  laid  before  the  reader.  It  is  grievous 
to  think  that  those  valiant  barons,  to  whose  stand  against  the  crown  the 
liberties  of  England  were  indebted  for  their  existence,  should  themselves 
have  been  such  dreadful  oppressors,  and  capable  of  excesses  contrary  not 
only  to  the  laws  of  England,  but  to  those  of  nature  and  humanity.  But, 
alas  I  we  have  only  to  extract  from  the  industrious  Henry  one  of  those 
numerous  passages  which  he  has  collected  from  contempororv  historians, 
to  prove  that  fiction  itself  can  hardly  reach  the  dark  reality  of  the  horrors 
of  the  period. 

The  descrintion  given  by  the  author  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  of  the  cruel- 
ties  exercisea  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  by  the  gre4t  barons  and  lords 
of  castles,  who  were  all  rf ormans,  affords  a  strong  proof  of  the  excesses  of 
which  they  were  capable  when  their  passions  were  inflamed.  "They 
grievously  oppressed  the  poor  people  by  building  castles ;  and  when  they 
were  built,  they  filled  them  with  wicked  men,  or  rather  devils,  who  seized 
both  men  and  women  who  they  imagined  had  any  money,  threw  them  into 
prison,  and  put  them  to  more  cruel  tortures  than  the  martyrs  ever  endured. 
They  suffocated  some  in  mud,  and  suspended  others  by  the  feet,  or  the 
head,  or  the  thumbs,  kindling  fires  below  them.  They  squeezed  the  heads 
of  some  with  knotted  cords  tul  they  pierced  their  brams,  while  they  threw 
others  into  dungeons  swarming  with  serpents,  snakes,  and  toads."  But  it 
would  be  cruel  to  put  the  reader  to  the  pain  of  perusing  the  remainder  of 
this  description.* 

As  another  instance  of  these  bitter  fruits  of  conquest,  and  perhaps  the 
strongest  that  can  be  quoted,  we  may  mention,  that  the  Princess  Matilda, 
though  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  both  Queen  of 
Englund,  niece  to  Edgar  Atheung,  and  mother  to  the  Empress  of  Qermany, 
the  daughter,  the  wife,  and  the  mother  of  monarchs,  was  obliged,  during 
her  early  residence  for  education  in  England,  to  assume  the  veil  of  a  nun, 
as  the  only  means  of  escaping  the  licentious  pursuit  of  the  Norman  nobles. 
This  excuse  she  stated  before  a  great  council  of  the  clergy  of  England,  as 
the  sole  reason  for  her  having  taken  the  religious  habit.  The  assembled 
clergy  admitted  the  validity  of  the  plea,  and  the  notoriety  of  the  circum- 
stances upon  which  it  was  founded ;  giving  thus  an  indubitable  and  most 
remarkable  testimony  to  the  existence  of  that  disgraceful  licence  by  which 
that  age  was  stained.  It  was  a  matter  of  public  knowledge,  they  said,  that 
after  the  conquest  of  King  William,  his  Norman  followers,  elated  by  M 
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great  %  vi<»fcorj,  acknowledged  no  law,  but  their  own  wicked  pleaaore,  ind 
not  only  despoiled  the  oonauered  Saxons  of  their  lands  and  their  goods, 
but  invaded  the  honour  of  ueir  wives  and  of  their  daughters  with  the  mo«t 
unbridled  licence ;  and  hence  it  was  then  common  for  matrons  and  maidens 
of  noble  families  to  assume  the  veil,  and  take  shelter  in  convents,  not  as 
called  hither  by  the  vocation  of  God,  but  solely  to  preserve  their  honour 
from  the  unbridled  wickedness  of  man. 

Such  and  so  licentious  were  the  times,  as  announced  by  the  public  decla 
ration  of  the  assembled  clergy,  recorded  by  Eadmer;  and  we  need  add 
nothing  more  to  vindicate  the  probability  of  the  scenes  which  we  have 
detailed,  and  are  about  to  detail  upon  the  more  apocryphal  authority  of 
the  Wardour  MS. 


^MVW^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^A^^^A^^ 


VU  woo  hut  aa  Uio  lion  wooo  hi*  brido. 

DOUOUUL 

While  the  scenes  we  have  descril^ed  were  passing  in  other  parts  of  tlM 
castle,  the  Jewess  Rebecca  awaited  her  fate  in  a  distant  and  sequestered 
turret.  Hither  she  had  been  led  by  two  of  her  disguised  ravishers,  and  on 
beine  thrust  into  the  little  cell,  she  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  an  old 
sibyl,  who  kept  murmuring  to  herself  a  Saxon  rhyme,  as  if  to  beat  time  to 
the  revolving  dance  which  her  spindle  was  performing  upon  the  floor.  The 
has  raised  her  head  as  Rebecca  entered,  and  scowled  at  the  fair  Jewess 
with  the  malignant  envy  which  old  age  and  ugliness,  when  united  with  evil 
conditions,  are  apt  to  look  upon  youth  and  beauty. 

"Thou  must  up  and  away,  old  house-cricket,"  said  one  of  the  men; 
'*  our  noble  master  commands  it — Thou  must  leave  this  chamber  to  a  fairer 
guest." 

"  Ay,"  grumbled  the  haz,  "  even  thus  is  service  requited.  I  have  known 
when  my  bare  word  would  nave  cast  the  best  man-at-arms  among  ye  out  of 
saddle  and  out  of  service ;  and  now  must  I  up  and  away  at  the  command 
of  every  groom  such  as  thou." 

"  Good  Dame  Urfried,"  said  the  other  man,  "  stand  not  to  reason  on  it, 
but  up  and  away.  Lord's  bests  must  be  listened  to  with  a  quick  ear.  Thou 
hast  had  thy  day,  old  dame,  but  thy  sun  has  long  been  set.  Thou  art  now 
the  very  emblem  of  an  old  wai^horse  turned  out  on  the  barren  heath — ^thoa 
hast  had  thy  paces  in  thy  time,  but  now  a  broken  amble  is  the  best  of  them 
— ^Come,  amble  off  with  thee." 

"  111  omens  dog  ye  both  I"  said  the  old  woman,  *'  and  a  kennel  be  your 
buiring-place  I    May  the  evil  demon  Zernebock  tear  me  limb  from  Imib^ 


if  rioave  my  oWn  cell  ere  I  have  spun  out  the  hemp  on  my  distaff  I' 

*'  Answer  it  to  our  lord,  then,  old  house-fiend,"  said  the  man,  and  retired ; 
leaving  Rebecca  in  company  with  the  old  woman,  upon  whose  presence  she 
had  been  thus  unwillingly  forced. 

"What  devil's  deed  have  they  now  in  the  wind?"  said  the  old  hag,  mur- 
muring to  herself,  yet  from  time  to  time  casting  a  sidelong  and  malignant 
glance  at  Rebecca;  "but  it  is  easy  to  ^ucss — Bright  eyes,  black  locks,  and 
a  sicin  like  paper,  ere  the  priest  stains  it  with  his  black  unguent — Ay,  it  is 
eaj^y  to  guo9s  why  fhey  send  her  to  this  lone  turret,  whence  a  shriek  coald 
no  niore  be  heara  than  at  the  depth  of  five  hundred  fathumn  beneath  tbo 
^rth. — Tliou  wilt  have  owls  for  thy  neighbourp,  fair  one;  and  their  screams 
will  be  heard  as  far  and  as  much  regarded  as  thine  own.    0utlapdi4b, 
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too/'  she  said,  marking  the  dress  and  turban  of  Rebecca — "What  oonatry 
ui  thou  of? — a  Saracen?  or  an  E^-ptian? — Why  dost  nol  answer? — thow 
canst  weep,  canst  thou  not  speak  T' 

**  Be  not  angry,  good  mother,"  said  Rebecca. 

**  Thou  needst  say  no  more/*  replied  Urfried ;  "  men  know  a  fox  by  th* 
train,  and  a  Jewess  by  her  tongue." 

**  For  the  sake  of  mercy,"  said  Rebecca,  **  tell  me  what  I  am  to  expect  a» 
the  conclusion  of  the  violence  which  hath  dmggod  me  hither!  Is  it  my 
life  they  seek,  to  atone  for  my  religion  ?  I  will  1^  it  down  cheerfully/' 

"  Thy  life,  minion  ?"  answered  the  sibyl ;  '*  what  would  takine  thy  life 

Eleasure  them  ? — Trust  me  thy  life  is  in  no  peril.  Such  usage  sbalt  thou 
ave  as  was  once  thought  good  enough  for  a  noble  Saxon  maiden.  And 
shall  a  Jewess,  like  thee,  repine  because  she  hath  no  better  ?  Look  at  me 
— I  w:\s  as  young  and  twice  as  fair  as  thou,  when  Front-de-BcDuf,  father  of 
this  Reginald,  and  his  Normans,  stormed  this  castle.  My  father  and  his 
seven  sons  defended  their  inheritance  from  story  to  story,  from  chamber  to 
chamber — There  was  not  a  r(x>m,  not  a  step  of  the  stair,  that  was  not 
slippery  with  their  blood.  They  died — they  died  every  man ;  and  ere  their 
bodies  were  cold,  and  ere  their  blood  was  dried,  I  had  become  the  prey  and 
the  scorn  of  the  conqueror !" 

"Is  there  no  help? — Are  there  no  means  of  escape?"  said  Rebecca «- 
"  Richly,  richly  would  I  requite  thine  aid." 

"  Think  not  of  it,"  said  the  hag ;  "  from  hence  there  is  no  escape  but 
through  the  gates  of  death ;  and  it  is  late,  late,"  she  added,  shaking  her 
gray  head,  "  ere  these  open  to  us — Yet  it  is  comfort  to  think  that  wo  leave 
behind  us  on  earth  those  who  shall  be  wretched  as  ourselves.  Fare  thee 
well,  Jewess! — Jew  or  Gentile,  thy  fate  would  be  the  same;  for  thou  hast 
to  do  with  them  that  have  neither  scruple  nor  pity.  Fare  thee  well,  I  say. 
My  thread  is  spun  out — thy  task  is  yet  to  begin." 

"  Stay !  stay !  for  Heaven's  sake !"  said  Rebecca ;  "  stay,  though  it  be  to 
curse  and  revile  me — thy  presence  is  yet  some  protection.'' 

"  The  presence  of  the  mother  of  God  were  no  protection,"  answered  the 
old  woman.  "  There  she  stands,"  pointing  to  a  rude  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  "  see  if  she  can  avert  the  fate  that  awaits  thee." 

She  left  the  room  as  she  spoke,  her  features  writhed  into  a  sort  of  snee^• 
ing  laugh,  which  mside  them  seem  even  more  hideous  than  their  habitual 
frown.  She  locked  the  door  behind  her,  and  Rebecca  might  hear  her  curse 
every  step  for  its  steepness,  as  slowly  and  with  difficulty  she  descended  the 
turret  stairs. 

Rebecca  was  now  to  expect  a  fate  even  more  dreadful  than  that  of 
Rowena ;  for  what  probability  was  there  that  either  softness  or  ceremony 
would  be  used  towards  one  of  her  oppressed  race,  whatever  shadow  of 
these  might  be  preserved  towards  a  Saxon  heiress  ?  Yet  had  the  Jewess 
this  advantage,  that  she  was  better  prepared  by  habits  of  thought,  and  by 
natural  strength  of  mind,  to  encounter  the  dangers  to  which  she  was  ex* 
posed.  Of  a  strong  and  observing  character,  even  from  her  earliest  years, 
the  pomp  and  wealth  which  her  father  displayed  within  his  walls,  or  which 
she  witnessed  in  the  houses  of  other  wealthy  Hebrews,  had  not  been  able 
to  blind  her  to  the  precarious  circumstances  under  which  they  were  enjoyed 
Like  Damocles  at  bis  celebrated  banq^uet,  Rebecca  perpetually  beheld,  amid 
that  gorgeous  display,  the  sword  which  was  suspended  over  the  heads  of 
her  people  hj  a  single  hair.  These  reflections  had  tamed  and  brought 
down  to  a  pitoh  of  sounder  judgment  a  temper,  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, might  have  waxed  haughty,  supercilious,  and  obstinate. 

From  her  father's  example  and  injunctions,  Rebecca  had  learnt  to  bear 
herself  courteously  towards  all  who  approached  her.     She  could  not  indeed 
imitato  his  excess  of  subservience,  because  she  was  a  stranger  to  the  mean 
JMS  of  mind,  and  to  the  constant  state  of  timid  apprehension,  b^  whioh  it 
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wa*!  dicteted ;  but  she  bore  hereelf  vrith  a  proud  humility,  as  if  subioitting 
to  the  evil  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed  as  the  daughter  of  a  des 
piscd  raoi,  "^^hile  she  felt  in  her  mind  the  consciousness  that  she  was  entitled 
to  hold  u  his/her  rank  from  her  merit,  than  the  arbitrary  despotism  of 
religious  prejudice  permitted  her  to  aspire  to. 

Thus  prepared  to  expect  adverse  circumstances,  she  had  acquired  th« 
firmness  necessary  for  acting  under  them.  Her  present  situation  required 
all  her  presence  of  mind,  and  she  summoned  it  up  accordingly. 

Her  first  care  was  to  inspect  the  apartment ;  but  it  afforded  few  hopes 
either  of  escape  or  protection.  It  contained  neither  secret  pasBage  nor  trap- 
door, and,  unless  where  the  door  by  which  she  had  entered  joined  the  main 
building,  seemod  to  be  circumscnbed  by  the  round  exterior  wall  vC  the 
turret.  The  door  had  no  inside  bolt  or  bar.  The  single  window  opened 
upon  an  embattled  space  surmounting  the  turret,  which  gave  Rebecca,  at 
first  sight,  some  hopes  of  escaping;  but  she  soon  found  it  had  no  communi- 
cation with  any  other  part  of  the  battlements,  being  an  isolated  bartisan, 
or  balcony,  secured,  as  usual,  by  a  parapet  with  embrasures,  at  which  a  few 
archers  might  be  stationed,  for  defending  the  turret,  and  flanking  with  their 
shot  the  wall  of  the  castle  on  that  side. 

There  was,  therefore,  no  hope  but  in  passive  fortitude,  and  in  that  strong 
reliance  on  Heaven  natural  to  j^reat  and  genenms  characters.  Rebecca, 
however  erroneously  taught  to  interpret  the  promises  of  Scripture  to  the 
chosen  people  of  Heaven,  did  not  err  in  supposing  the  present  to  oe  their  hour 
of  trial,  or  in  trusting  that  the  children  of  Zion  would  be  one  day  called  in 
with  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles.  In  the  meanwhile,  all  around  her  showed 
that  their  present  state  was  that  of  punishment  and  probation,  and  that  it 
was  their  especial  duty  to  suffer  without  sinning.  Thus  prepared  to  con- 
sider herself  as  the  victim  of  misfortune,  Rebecca  bad  early  reflected  upon 
her  own  state,  and  schooled  her  mind  to  meet  the  dangers  which  she  nad 
probably  to  encounter. 

The  prisoner  trembled,  however,  and  changed  colour,  when  a  step  was 
beard  on  the  stair,  and  the  door  of  the  turret^chamber  slowly  opened,  and  a 
tall  man,  dressed  as  one  of  those  banditti  to  whom  they  owed  their  misfortune, 
slowly  entered,  and  shut  the  door  behind  him ;  his  cap,  pulled  down  upon 
his  brow,  concealed  the  upper  part  of  his  face,  and  be  held  bis  mantle  in 
such  a  manner  ad  to  muffle  the  rest.  In  this  guise,  as  if  prepared  for  the 
execution  of  some  deed,  at  the  thought  of  which  he  was  himself  ashamed, 
be  stood  before  the  affrighted  prisoner;  yet,  ruffian  as  his  dress  bespoke  him, 
he  seemed  at  a  loss  to  express  what  purpose  had  brought  him  tnither,  so 
that  Rebecca,  making  an  effort  upon  herself,  had  time  to  anticipate  his 
explanation.  She  had  already  unclasped  two  costly  bracelets  and  a  collar, 
which  she  hastened  to  proffer  to  the  supposed  outlaw,  concluding  naturally 
that  to  gratify  his  avanoe  was  to  bespeak  his  favour. 

"  Take  these,"  she  said,  "  good  friend,  and  for  God's  sake  be  merciful  to 
me  and  my  aged  father  1  These  ornaments  are  of  value,  yet  are  they  trifling 
to  what  he  would  bestow  to  obtain  our  dismissal  from  this  castle,  free  and 
oninjured.'' 

"  Fair  flower  of  Palestine,"  replied  the  outlaw,  "  these  pearls  are  orient, 
bat  they  yield  in  whiteness  to  your  teeth :  the  diamonds  are  brilliant,  but 
they  cannot  match  your  eyes ;  and  ever  since  I  have  taken  up  this  wild  trade, 
I  have  made  a  vow  to  prefer  beauty  to  wealth." 

'*  Do  not  do  yourself  such  wrong,"  said  Rebecca ;  **  take  ransom  and  have 
mercy  I  —  Gold  will  purchase  you  pleasure,  —  to  misuse  us,  could  only  bring 
thee  remorse.  My  rather  will  willingly  satiate  thy  utmost  wishes ;  and  if 
thou  wilt  act  wisely,  thou  mayest  purchase  with  our  spoils  thy  restoration 
to  civil  society — ^mayest  obtain  paraon  for  past  errors,  and  be  placed  bevopil 
clia  necessity  of  committing  more." 

'  It  is  well  spoken,"  replied  the  outlaw,  in  French,  finding  it  dif&f  nh 
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proliably  to  sustain,  in  Saxon,  a  conversation  which  Rebecce  had  opened  in 
that  language ;  **  but  know,  bright  lily  of  the  vale  of  Baca !  that  thy  father 
in  already  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  alchemist,  who  knows  now  to  convert 
into  gold  and  silver  even  the  rusty  bars  of  a  dungeon  grate.  The  venerable 
Isaac  is  subjected  to  an  alembic,  which  will  distil  from  him  all  he  holds 
dear,  without  any  assistance  from  my  requests  or  thy  entreaty.  Thy  ransom 
most  be  paid  by  love  and  beauty,  and  in  no  other  coin  will  f  accept  it." 

"  Thou  art  no  outlaw,"  said  Kebecca,  in  the  same  language  in  which  he 
addressed  her ;  "  no  outlaw  had  refused  such  offers.  No  outlaw  in  this 
Isnd  uses  the  dialect  in  which  thou  hast  spoken.  Thou  art  no  outlaw,  but 
a  Norman  —  a  Norman,  noble  perhaps  in  birth  —  Oh,  be  so  in  thy  aotiom, 
and  cast  .off  this  fearful  mask  of  outrage  and  violence !" 

"  And  thou  who  canst  guess  so  truly,"  said  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  drop- 
ping the  mantle  from  his  face,  *'  art  no  true  daughter  of  Israel,  but  in  all, 
save  youth  and  beauty,  a  very  witch  of  Endor.  I  am  not  an  outlaw,  then, 
fair  rose  of  Sharon.  And  I  am  one  who  will  be  more  prompt  to  hang  thy 
neck  and  arms  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  which  so  well  become  them,  than 
to  deprive  thee  of  these  ornaments." 

"  What  wouldst  thou  have  of  me,"  said  Rebecca,  "  if  not  my  wealth  7-~ 
We  can  have  naught  in  common  between  us  —  you  are  a  Christian  —  I  am 
a  Jewess.  —  Our  union  were  contrary  to  the  laws  alike  of  the  church  and 
the  synagogue." 

"tt  were  so,  indeed,"  replied  the  Templar,  laughing;  "wed  with  a 
Jewess  ?  Despardienx  J  —  Not  if  she  were  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  And  know, 
besides,  sweet  daughter  of  Zion,  that  were  the  most  Christian  King  to  offer 
me  his  most  Christian  daughter,  with  Languedoc  for  a  dowry,  I  could  not 
wed  her.  It  is  against  my  vow  to  love  any  maiden  otherwise  than  par 
amours,  as  I  will  love  thee.  I  am  a  Templar.  Behold  the  cross  of  my  holy 
Order." 

"Barest  thou  appeal  to  it,"  said  Rebecca,  "on  an  occasion  like  the 
present?" 

"  And  if  I  do  so,"  said  the  Templar,  "  it  concerns  not  thee,  who  art  no 
believer  in  the  blessed  sign  of  our  salvation." 

"I  believe  as  my  fathers  taught,"  said  Rebecca,  "and  may  God  forgive 
my  belief  if  erroneous  I  But  you,  Sir  Knight,  what  is  yours,  when  you 
appeal  without  scruple  to  that  which  you  deem  most  holy,  even  while  you 
are  about  to  transgress  the  most  solemn  of  your  vows  as  a  knight  and  as  a 
man  of  religion  f" 

"  It  is  gravely  and  well  preached,  0  daughter  of  Sirach  I"  answered  the 
Temnlar;  "but,  gentle  Ecclesiastica,  thy  narrow  Jewish  prejudices  make 
thee  olind  to  our  high  privilege.  Marriage  were  an  endunng  crime  on  the 
part  of  a  Templar ;  but  what  lesser  folly  I  may  practise,  I  shall  speedily  be 
absolved  from  at  the  next  Preceptory  of  our  Oraer.  Not  the  wisest  of  mou* 
arohs,  pot  his  father,  whose  examples  you  must  needs  allow  are  weighty, 
claimed  wider  privileges  than  we  poor  soldiers  of  the  Temple  of  Zion  nave 
won^by  our  seal  in  its  defence.  The  protectors  of  Solomon's  Temple  may 
claim  licence  by  the  example  of  Solomon." 

"  Tf  thou  readest  the  Scripture,"  said  the  Jewess,  "  and  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  only  to  justify  thine  own  licence  and  profligacy,  thy  crime  is  like 
that  of  him  who  extracts  poison  from  the  most  healthful  and  necessary 
herbs." 

The  eyes  of  the  Templar  flashed  fire  at  this  reproof —  "  Hearken,"  he 
said,  "  liebecca ;  I  have  hitherto  spoken  mildly  to  thee,  but  now  my  lan- 
guage shall  be  that  of  a  conqueror.  Thou  art  the  captive  of  my  bow  and 
4pear — subject  to  my  will  by  the  law  of  all  nations ;  nor  will  t  abate  an 
inch  of  my  right,  or  abstain  from  taking  by  violence  what  thou  r^usest  to 
entreaty  or  necessity." 

*  {Mimd  back  "  said  Rebeooa— "  stand  bae k,  and  hear  me  ere  tbon  offeroat 
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tu  cumiDit  a  ^in  so  deadly !  Mj  ptrength  thou  may  cat  indeed  OTerpower» 
for  God  made  women  weak,  and  trusted  their  defence  to  man's  generosi^. 
But  I  will  proclaim  thy  villany,  Templar,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  tM 
other.  I  will  owe  to  the  superstition  of  thy  brethren  what  their  oompa»> 
sion  might  refuse  me.  Each  Preceptory — each  Chapter  of  thy  Order  atiall 
learn,  that,  liice  a  heretic,  thou  hast  sinned  with  a  Jewess.  Those  who 
tremble  not  at  thy  crime,  will  hold  thee  accursed  for  having  so  far  dishon 
ottred  the  cross  thou  wearest,  as  to  follow  a  daughter  of  my  people.'' 

"  Thou  art  keen-witted,  Jewess,"  replied  the  Templar,  well  aware  of  th« 
truth  of  what  she  spoke,  and  that  the  rules  of  his  Order  condemned  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  and  under  high  penalties,  such  intrigues  aa  he  now 
prosecuted,  and  that,  in  some  instances,  even  degradation  had  followed 
upon  it—**  thou  art  sharp-witted,"  he  said ;  **  but  loud  must  be  thV  voice  of 
complaint,  if  it  is  heard  beyond  the  iron  walls  of  this  casUe ;  within  these, 
murmurs,  laments,  appeals  to  justice,  and  screams  for  help,  die  alike  silent 
away.  One  thing  only  can  save  thee,  Rebecca.  Submit  to  thy  fate  —  em- 
brace our  religion,  and  thou  shalt  go  forth  in  such  state,  that  many  a  Nor* 
man'  lady  shiui  yield  as  well  in  pomp  as  in  beauty  to  the  favourite  of  the 
best  lance  among  the  defenders  of  the  Temple." 

"Submit  to  my  fatel"  said  Rebecca  —  **and,  sacred  Heaven  I  to  whal 
fate?  —  embrace  thy  religion  I  and  what  religion  can  it  be  that  harbours 
such  a  villain  ?  —  thou  the  best  lance  of  the  Templars  I  —  craven  knight  1  -«- 
forsworn  priest  1  I  spit  at  thee,  and  I  defy  thee.  —  The  God  of  Abraham's 
promise  hath  opened  an  escape  to  his  daughter  —  even  from  this  abyss  of 
infamy  I" 

As  she  spoke,  she  threw  open  the  latticed  window  which  led  to  the  bar- 
tisan,  and  in  an  instant  after  stood  on  the  very  verge  of  the  parapet,  with 
not  the  slightest  screen  between  her  and  the  tremendous  depth  below.  Un- 
prepared for  such  a  desperate  effort,  for  she  had  hitherto  stood  perfectlj 
motionless,  Bois-Ouilbert  had  neither  time  to  intercept  nor  to  stop  her.  As 
he  offered  to  advance,  she  exclaimed,  "  Remain  where  thou  art,  proud  Tem- 
plar, or  at  thy  choice  advance  I — one  foot  nearer,  and  I  plunge  myself  from 
the  precipice ;  my  body  shall  be  crushed  out  of  the  very  form  of  humanitj 
upon  the  stones  of  that  court-yard  ere  it  become  the  victim  of  thy  bm- 
tolity  l" 

As  she  spoke  this,  she  clasped  her  hands  and  extended  them  towards 
heaven,  as  if  imploring  mercy  on  her  soul  before  she  made  the  final  plunge. 
The  Templar  hesitated,  and  a  resolution  which  had  never  yielded  to  pity 
or  distress,  gave  way  to  his  admiration  of  her  fortitude.  "  Come  down,'' 
he  said,  **  rash  girl  I  —  I  swear  by  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky,  I  will  offer  thee 
no  offence." 

*'I  will  not  trust  thee.  Templar,"  said  Rebecca;  "thou  hast  taught  me 
better  how  to  estimate  the  virtues  of  thine  Order.  The  next  Preceptorj 
would  grant  thee  absolution  for  an  oath,  the  keeping  of  which  concerned 
nought  but  the  honour  or  the  dishonour  of  a  miserable  Jewish  maiden." 

**  You  do  me  injustice,"  exclaimed  the  Templar,  fervently ;  *'  I  swear  to 
yuu  by  the  name  which  I  bear — by  the  cross  on  my  bosom  —  by  the  sword 
on  my  side  —  by  the  ancient  crest  of  my  fathers  do  I  swear,  I  will  do  thes 
no  iniury  whatsoever !  If  not  for  thyself,  ^et  for  thy  father's  sake  forbear  1 
I  will  be  his  friend,  and  in  this  castle  he  will  need  a  powerful  one." 

*'  Alas  I"  said  Rebecca,  *'  I  know  it  but  too  well— dare  I  trust  thee?" 

"  May  my  arms  be  reversed,  and  my  name  dishonoured,"  said  Brian  de 
Bois-Ouilbert,  "  if  tliou  shalt  have  reason  to  complain  of  me !  Many  ii 
law,  many  a  commandment  have  I  broken,  but  my  word  never." 

"I  will,  then,  trust  thee,"  said  Rebecca,  **thus  far;'*  and  she  de8cen<*ed 
from  the  verge  of  the  battlement,  but  remained  standing  close  by  (.ne  of 
the  embrasures,  or  machicoUes,  as  tL<fy  were  then  called. — **  Here,"  ahe 
■aid,  '*  I  take  my  stand.    Remain  where  thou  art,  and  if  thou  sha4  astsm|yl 
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10  diminiBh  by  one  step  the  distance  now  between  as,  thou  uhalt  see  that 
the  Jewish  maiden  will  rather  trust  her  soul  with  God,  than  her  honour  Ut 
the  Templar  r' 

While  Rebecca  spoke  thus,  her  high  and  firm  resoWe,  which  corresponded 
10  well  with  the  expressive  beauty  of  her  countenance,  gave  to  her  looks, 
air,  and  manner,  a  dignity  that  seemed  more  than  mortal.  Her  glance 
quailed  not,  her  cheek  blanched  not,  for  the  fear  of  a  fate  so  instant  and  so 
horrible ;  on  the  contrary,  the  thought  that  she  had  her  fate  at  her  com* 
mand,  and  could  escape  at  will  from  infamy  to  death,  gave  a  yet  deepei 
colour  of  carnation  to  her  complexion,  and  a  yet  more  brilliant  fire  to  her 
eye.  Bois-Guilbert,  proud  himself  and  high-spirited,  thought  he  had  nevei 
Mheld  beauty  so  animated  and  so  commanding. 

"  I/et  there  be  peace  between  us,  Rebecca,"  he  said. 

"  Peace,  if  thou  wilt,''  answered  Rebecca — "  Peace — but  with  this  space 
between." 

**  Thou  needst  no  longer  fear  me,"  said  Bois-Quilbert. 

"  I  fear  thee  not,"  replied  she ;  "  thanks  to  him  that  reared  this  dizzy 
tower  so  high,  that  nongM  could  fall  from  it  and  live  —  thanks  to  him,  and 
to  the  God  of  Israel ! — I  fear  thee  not." 

'*Thou  dost  me  injustice,"  said  the  Templar;  "by  earth,  sea,  and  sky, 
thou  dost  me  injustice  1  I  am  not  naturally  that  which  you  have  seen  me, 
hard,  selfish,  and  relentless.  It  was  woman  that  taught  me  cruelty,  and  on 
woman  therefore  I  have  exercised  it ;  but  not  upon  such  as  thou.  Hear  me, 
Rebecca — -Never  did  knight  take  lance  in  bis  hand  with  a  heart  more  de- 
voted to  the  lady  of  his  love  than  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert.  She,  the 
daughter  of  a  petty  baron,  who  boasted  for  all  his  domains  but  a  ruinous 
tower,  and  an  unproductive  vineyard,  and  some  few  leagues  of  the  barren 
Landes  of  Bourdeaux,  her  name  was  known  wherever  deeds  of  arms  were 
done,  known  wider  than  that  of  many  a  lady's  that  had  a  county  for  a 
dowry. — ^Yes,"  he  continued,  pacing  up  and  down  the  little  platform,  with 
an  animation  in  which  he  seemed  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  Rebecca's 

Eresence — '*  Yes,  my  deeds,  my  danger,  my  blood,  made  the  name  of  Ade- 
kide  de  Montemare  known  from  the  court  of  Castile  to  that  of  Byiantium. 
And  how  was  I  requited ! — When  I  returned  with  my  dear-bought  honours, 
purchased  by  toil  and  blood,  I  found  her  wedded  to  a  Gascon  squire,  whose 

Wie  was  never  heard  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  paltry  domain !  Truly 
I  love  her,  and  bitterly  did  I  revenge  me  of  her  broken  faith  I  But  my 
revenue  has  recoiled  on  myself.  Since  that  day  I  have  separated  myself 
from  life  and  its  ties — my  manhood  must  know  no  domestic  nome — ^must  be 
soothed  by  no  affectionate  wife — My  age  must  know  no  kindly  hearth — My 
grave  must  be  solitary,  and  no  offspring  must  outlive  me,  to  bear  the  ancient 
name  of  Bois-Guilbert.  At  the  feet  uf  my  superior  I  have  laid  down  the 
right  of  self-action  —  the  privilege  of  indepenaence.  The  Templar,  a  serf 
m  all  but  the  name,  can  possess  neither  lands,  nor  goods,  and  lives,  moves, 
•ind  breathes,  but  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  another." 

"  Alas !"  said  Rebecca,  **  what  advantages  could  compensate  for  such  an 
absolute  sacrifice  ?" 

**  The  power  of  vengeance,  Rebecca,"  replied  the  Templar,  "  and  the 
orospects  of  ambition.'' 

**  An  evil  recompense,"  said  Rebecca,  ''for  the  surrender  of  the  rights 
which  are  dearest  to  humanity." 

"  Say  not  so,  maiden,"  answered  the  Templar ;  "  revenge  is  a  feast  for 
the  gods  I  And  if  they  have  reserved  it,  as  priests  tell  us,  to  themselves, 
it  is  because  they  hold  it  nn  enioyment  too  precious  for  the  {K)sse8Bion  of 
mere  mortals. — And  ambition  I  it  is  a  temptation  which  could  disturb  even 
the  bliss  of  heaven  itself."  —  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added, 
"  Rebecca !  she  who  could  prefer  death  to  dishonour,  must  have  a  proud 
and  a  powerful  soul.    Mine  thou  must  be  I — Nay,  start  not,"  he  added,  "  i^ 

2r 
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naiit  te  ttitK  thine  own  consent,  and  on  thine  own  terms.  Fhon  must 
sent  to  share  with  me  hopes  more  extended  than  can  be  Tiewed  from  tiM 
throne  of  a  monarch  1 — Hear  me  ere  you  answer,  and  judee  ere  jon  rftHise. 
-—The  Templar  loses,  as  thou  hast  said,  his  social  rights,  his  power  of  free- 
agency,  but  he  becomes  a  member  and  a  limb  of  a  mighty  body  before 
which  thrones  already  tremble,^-eTen  as  the  single  drop  of  rain  which  mixes 
with  the  sea  becomes  an  individual  part  of  tnat  resistless  ocean,  which 
andormines  rocks  and  ingulfs  royal  armadas.  Such  a  swelling  flood  is 
that  powerful  league.  Ot  this  mighty  Order  I  am  no  mean  member,  but 
fljreaay  one  of  the  Chief  Commanders,  and  may  well  aspire  one  day  to  hold 
the  batoon  of  Grand  Master.  The  poor  soldiers  of  tne  Temple  will  not 
alone  place  their  foot  upon  the  necks  of  Kin^s — ^a  hemp-sandall'd  monk  can 
do  that.  Our  mailed  step  shall  ascend  their  throne  —  our  gauntlet  shall 
wrench  the  sceptre  from  tneir  gripe.  Not  the  reign  of  your  rainly-expected 
Messiah  offers  such  power  to  your  dispersed  tribes  as  my  ambition  may 
aim  at.  I  have  sougnt  but  a  kindred  spirit  to  share  it,  and  I  have  found 
such  in  thee." 

"  Sayest  thou  this  to  one  of  my  people?"  ans^iM^ed  Rebecca.  " Bethink 
thee " 

"  Answer  me  not,"  said  the  Templar,  *'  by  urging  the  difference  of  onr 
creeds ;  within  oar  secret  conclaves  we  hold  these  nursery  tales  in  derision. 
Think  not  we  long  remained  blind  to  the  idiotical  folly  of  our  founders,  who 
forswore  every  delight  of  life  for  the  pleasure  of  dying  martyrs  by  hnnger, 
by  thirst,  and  by  pesttleiice,  and  by  the  swords  of  savages,  while  they  vainly 
strove  to  defend  a  barren  desert,  valuable  onlj  in  the  eyes  of  superstition. 
Our  Order  soon  adopted  bolder  and  wider  views,  and  found  out  a  better 
indemnification  for  our  sacrifices.  Our  immense  possessions  in  every  king^ 
dom  of  Europe,  our  high  military  fame,  which  brings  within  our  oirele  the 
flower  of  chivalry  from  every  Christian  clime  —  these  are  dedicated  to  ends 
of  which  our  pious  founders  little  dreamed,  and  which  are  equally  conc^iled 
from  such  weak  spirits  as  embrace  our  Order  on  the  ancient  principles,  and 
whose  superstition  makes  them  our  passive  tools.  But  I  will  not  farther 
withdraw  the  veil  of  our  mysteries.  1  hat  bugle-sound  announces  something 
which  may  require  my  presence.  Think  on  what  I  have  said. — Farewelll 
—  I  do  not  say  forgive  me  the  violence  I  have  threatened,  for  it  was  neces- 
sary to  the  display  of  thy  character.  Qold  can  be  only  known  by  the  app||» 
cation  of  the  touchstone.  I  will  soon  return,  and  hold  farther  conferenet 
with  thee." 

He  reentered  the  turretHshamber,  and  descended  the  stur,  leaving  Rebecea 
scarcely  more  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  the  death  to  which  she  nad  been 
so  lately  exnosed,  than  at  the  furious  ambition  of  the  bold  bad  man  in  whose 
power  she  round  herself  so  unhappily  placed.  When  she  entered  the  turreir- 
chamber,  her  first  duty  was  to  return  thanks  to  the  God  of  Jacob  for  the 

Erotection  which  he  had  afforded  her,  and  to  implore  ite  continuance  for 
er  and  for  her  father.  Another  name  glided  into  her  petition  —  it  was 
that  of  the  wounded  Christian,  whom  fate  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  blood- 
thirsty men,  his  avowed  enemies.  Her  heart  indeed  checked  her,  as  il, 
even  in  communing  with  the  Deity  in  prayer,  she  mingled  in  her  devotions 
the  recollection  of  one  with  whose  fate  hers  could  have  no  alliance  —  h 
Naxarene,  and  an  enemy  to  her  faith.  But  the  petition  wa^*  alrendy 
breathed,  nor  could  all  the  narrow  prejudices  of  her  sect  indncft  B(  !yoo« 
to  wish  i*  ^called. 
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k  damiiV  onuup  pmc*  of  pMuuiiahip  m  omr  I  mw  ia  ny  lift  I 

Sob  tvoon  to  oovquie. 

Wnir  the  Templar  reached  the  hall  of  the  castle,  he  found  De  Braej 
already  there.  *'  Your  love-fluit,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  hath,  I  suppose,  been 
disturbed,  like  mine,  by  this  obstreperous  summons.  But  you  nave  come 
later  and  more  reluctantly,  and  therefore  I  presume  your  interview  has 
proved  more  agreeable  than  mine." 

"  Has  your  suit,  then,  been  unsuccessfully  ptud  to  the  Saxon  heiress  V 
said  the  Templar. 

*'  By  the  bones  of  Thomas  k  Becket,"  answered  De  Bracy,  "  the  Ladv 
Rowena  must  have  heard  that  I  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  women's  tears. ' 

'*  Away !"  said  the  Teny[>lar ;  "  thou  a  leader  of  a  Free  Company,  and 
regard  woman's  tears  1  ir  few  drops  sprinkled  on  the  torch  of  love  make 
the  flame  blaze  the  brighter." 

"Gramercy  for  the  rew  drops  of  thy  sprinkling,"  replied  De  Bracy;  "but 
this  damsel  hath  wept  enough  to  extinguish  a  beacon-light  Never  was 
such  wrineing  of  hands  and  such  overflowing  of  eyes  since  the  days  of  St 
Niobe,*  of  whom  Prior  Aymer  told  us.  A  water-fiend  hath  possessed  the 
fair  Saxon." 

"  A  legion  of  fiends  have  occupied  the  bosom  of  the  Jewess,"  replied  the 
Templar;  **for,  I  think  no  single  one,  not  even  Apollyon  himself,  could 
have  inspired  such  indomitable  pride  and  resolution. — But  where  is  Front- 
de-Boeuf  ?    That  horn  is  sounded  more  and  more  clamorously." 

*"  lie  is  negotiating  with  the  Jew,  I  suppose,"  replied  De  Bracy,  coolly ; 
"  probably  the  howls  of  Isaac  have  drowned  the  blast  of  the  bu^le.  Thou 
mayst  know,  by  experience.  Sir  Brian,  that  a  Jew  parting  with  his  treasures 
on  such  terms  as  our  friend  Front-de-Boeuf  is  like  to  offer,  will  raise  a 
clamour  loud  enoueh  to  be  heard  over  twenty  horns  and  trumpets  to  boot. 
But  we  will  make  uie  vassals  call  him." 

They  were  soon  after  joined  by  Front-de-Boeuf,  who  had  been  disturbed  in 
his  tyrannical  cruelty,  in  the  manner  with  which  the  reader  is  acquainted, 
and  had  only  tarried  to  give  some  necessary  directions. 

**Let  us  see  the  cause  of  this  cursed  clamour,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf«- 
**  here  is  a  letter,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  in  Saxon." 

He  looked  at  it  turning  it  round  and  round  as  if  he  had  had  really  some 
hopes  of  coming  at  the  meaning  by  inverting  the  position  of  the  paper,  and 
ttien  handed  it  to  De  Bracv. 

'*  It  may  be  magic  spells  for  aught  I  know,"  said  De  Bracy,  who  pos- 
sessed his  full  proportion  of  the  ignorance  which  characterized  the  chivalrr 
of  the  period.  "  Our  Chaplain  attempted  to  teach  me  to  write,"  he  saia, 
**  but  afi  my  letters  were  formed  like  spear-heads  and  sword-blades,  and  so 
the  old  shaveling  gave  up  the  task." 

**Give  it  me,"  said  the  Templar.  "We  have  that  of  the  priestly  charac- 
t0r,  that  we  have  some  knowledge  to  enlighten  our  valour." 

**  Let  us  profit  by  your  most  reverend  knowledge,  then,"  said  De  Bracy ; 
**  what  says  the  scrofi  ?" 

"  It  is  a  formal  letter  of  defiance,"  answered  the  Templar ;  '*  but,  by  our 
Lady  of  Bethlehem,  if  it  be  not  a  foolish  jest,  it  is  the  most  extraordinarj 
cartel  that  ever  waa  sent  across  the  drawbridge  of  a  baronial  castle." 

•  '  WHh  Um  Prior  hftd  alio  iafoniMd  tlMn  wImo  Niolw  wm  atetad.    PrateMy  dariof  tkat  •nUfhnMt 

'Am  to  MooM  loDt  hio  pogwi  hdra." 
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'  *'  /est  V  naid  Front-de-Boeuf,  "  I  would  gladly  know  who  dares  jest  with 
ine  111  such  a  matter! — Read  it,  Sir  Brian. 

The  Templar  accordingly  read  it  as  follows: — 

'*  I,  Waniba,  the  son  of  Witless,  Jester  to  a  noble  and  freebom  man, 
Cedric  of  Kotherwood,  called  the  Saxon. — And  I,  Gurtb,  the  son  of  Beowulph, 
the  Awineherd " 

*'  Thou  art  mad,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  interrupting  the  reader. 

**  By  St  Luke,  it  is  so  set  down,"  answered  the  Templar.  Then,  resuming 
his  task,  he  went  on, — **  I,  Qurth,  the  son  of  Beowulpn,  swineherd  unto  the 
said  Cedric,  with  the  assistance  of  our  allies  and  confederates,  who  make 
common  cause  with  us  in  this  our  feud,  namely,  the  good  knight,  called  for 
the  present,  Le  Noir  Faineant^  and  the  stout  yeoman,  Robert  Locksley,  called 
Cleare-the-wand,  Do  you,  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf,  and  your  allies  and  ao- 
complices  whomsoever,  to  wit,  that  whereas  you  have,  without  cause  eiveo 
or  feud  declared,  wron^ully  and  by  mastery  seized  upon  the  person  of  oui 
lord  and  master  the  said  Cfedric ;  also  upon  the  person  of  a  noble  and  free- 
born  damsel,  the  Lady  Rowena  of  Ilargottstandstede ;  also  upon  the  person 
of  a  noble  and  freeborn  man,  Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh ;  also  upon  thi 
persons  of  certain  freeborn  men,  their  cnichta;  also  upon  certain  serfs,  theii 
Dorn  bondsmen ;  also  upon  a  certain  Jew,  named  Isaac  of  York,  together 
with  his  daughter,  a  Jewess,  and  certain  horses  and  mules :  Which  noble 
persons,  with  their  cnichis  and  slaves,  and  also  with  the  horses  and  mules, 
Jew  ond  Jewess  beforesaid,  were  all  in  peace  with  his  majesty,  and  travel- 
ling as  liege  subjects  upon  the  king's  highway ;  therefore  we  require  and 
demand  that  the  said  noble  persons,  namely,  Cedric  of  Rotherwood,  Rowena 
of  Hargottstandstede,  Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh,  with  their  servants, 
cnichis,  and  followers,  also  the  horses  and  mules,  Jew  and  Jewess  aforesaid, 
together  with  all  goods  and  chattels  to  them  pertainins,  be,  within  an  hour 
after  the  delivery  hereof,  delivered  to  us,  or  to  those  whom  we  shall  appoint 
to  receive  the  same,  and  that  untouched  and  unharmed  in  body  and  goods. 
Failing  of  which,  we  do  pronounce  to  you,  that  we  hold  ye  as  robbers  and 
traitors,  and  will  wager  our  bodies  against  ye  in  battle,  siege,  or  otherwise, 
and  do  our  utmost  to  vour  annoyance  and  destruction.  Wherefore  may  God 
have  you  in  his  keeping. — Signed  by  us  upon  the  eve  of  St  Withold's  day, 
under  the  great  try  sting  oak  in  the  Hart-hiU  Walk,  the  above  being  written 
by  a  holy  man.  Clerk  to  God,  Our  Lady,  and  St  Dunstan,  in  the  Chapel  of 
dopmanhurst" 

At  the  bottom  of  this  document  was  scrawled,  in  the  first  place,  a  rude 
sketch  of  a  cock's  head  and  comb,  with  a  legend  expressing  this  hieroglyphio 
to  be  the  sign-manual  of  Wamba,  son  of  Witless.  Under  this  respectable 
emblem  stood  a  cross,  stated  to  be  the  mark  of  Gurth,  son  of  Beowulph. 
Then  were  written,  in  rough  bold  characters,  the  words,  Le  Noir  Faineanf^ 
And,  to  conclude  the  whole,  an  arrow,  neatly  enough  drawn,  was  described 
as  the  mark  of  the  yeoman  Locksley. 

The  knights  heard  this  uncommon  document  read  from  end  to  end,  and 
then  gazed  upon  each  other  in  silent  amazement,  as  being  utterly  at  a  lost 
to  know  what  it  could  portend.  De  Bracy  was  the  first  to  break  silence  b^ 
an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter,  wherein  he  was  joined,  though  with  mors 
moderation,  b^  the  Templar.  Front-de-Boouf,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  im* 
patient  of  thetr  ill-timed  jocularity. 

*'  I  give  you  plun  warning,"  he  said,  *'  fair  sirs,  that  you  had  better  oon* 
suit  how  to  bear  yourselves  under  these  circumstances,  than  give  way  to 
such  misplaced  merriment." 

"  Front-de-Boeaf  has  not  recovered  his  tehiper  since  his  late  overthrow,'' 
said  Be  Bracy  to  the  Templar;  "  he  is  cowea  at  the  very  idea  of  a  cartel, 
thottjrh  it  come  but  from  a  fool  and  a  swineherd." 

*'  fiy  St.  Michael,"  answered  Front-de-Boeuf,  "  I  would  thou  couldst  stand 
khe  whole  brunt  of  this  adventure  thyself,  De  Bracy.    These  fellows  dared 
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iwit  have  ikcted  with  saoh  inconceiyable  impiidenoe,  had  they  not  been  sop* 
ported  by  some  strong  bands.  There  are  enough  of  outlaws  in  this  foresi^ 
to  resent  my  protecting  the  deer.  1  did  but  tie  one  fellow,  who  was  taken 
red  banded  and  in  the  fact,  to  the  horns  of  a  wild  slag,  which  gored  him  to 
death  in  five  minutes,  and  I  had  as  many  arrows  shot  at  me  as  there  were 
launched  against  yonder  target  at  Ashby. — Here,  fellow,"  he  added,  to  ont 
of  his  attendants,  "  hast  thou  sent  out  to  see  by  what  force  thb  precioot 
ehallenge  is  to  be  supported  V* 

"  There  are  at  least  two  hundred  men  assembled  in  the  woods/'  answered 
a  squire  who  was  in  attendance. 

"  Here  is  a  proper  matter  1"  said  Front-de-Boeuf ;  "  this  comes  of  lending 
▼on  the  use  ot  my  castle ;  that  cannot  manage  yoor  nndertftking  quietly, 
but  you  must  bring  this  nest  of  hornets  about  my  ears  1" 

"  Of  hornets  V*  said  De  Bracy ;  **  of  stingless  drones  rather ;  a  band  of  laiy 
knaves,  who  take  to  the  wood,  and  destroy  the  venison  rathei  than  labour 
for  their  maintenance." 

"  Stingless  I"  replied  Front-de-Boeuf ;  **  fork-headed  shafts  of  a  cloth-yard 
in  length,  and  these  shot  within  the  breadth  of  a  French  crown,  are  sting 
enouch." 

"For  shame,  Sir  Knight  I"  said  the  Templar.  "Let  ns  summon  cor 
people,  and  sally  forth  upon  them.  One  knight— ay,  one  man-at-arms,  were 
enough  for  twenty  such  peasants." 

"  Enough,  and  too  much,"  said  De  Bracy ;  **  I  should  only  be  ashamed  to 
couch  lance  against  them." 

"True,"  answered  Front-de-Bceuf;  "were  they  black  Turks  or  Moors, 
Sir  Templar,  or  the  craven  peasants  of  France,  most  valiant  De  Bracy ;  but 
these  are  English  yeomen,  over  whom  we  shall  have  no  advantage,  save 
what  we  may  derive  from  our  arms  and  horses,  which  will  avail  ns  little  in 
the  glades  of  the  forest.  Sally,  saidst  thou  ?  we  have  scarce  men  enoLzh  to 
defend  the  castle.  The  best  of  mine  are  at  York ;  so  is  all  your  band,  De 
Bracy ;  and  we  have  scarcely  twenty,  besides  the  handful  that  were  engaged 
in  this  mad  business." 

"  Thou  dost  not  fear,"  said  the  Templar,  "  that  they  can  assemble  in  force 
Bofficient  to  attempt  the  castle  ?" 

"  Not  so.  Sir  Brian,"  answered  Front-de-Boeuf.  "  These  outlaws  have 
indeed  a  daring  captain ;  but  without  machines,  scaling  ladders,  and  expe- 
rienced leaders,  my  castle  may  defy  them." 

"  Send  to  thy  neighbours,"  said  the  Templar ;  "  let  them  assemble  their 
people,  and  come  to  the  rescue  of  three  kniehts,  besieged  by  a  jester  and  a 
swineherd  in  the  baronial  castle  of  Reginald  Front-de-BoDuf." 

"  You  jest,  Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  baron ;  "  but  to  whom  should  I 
send  ? — Malvoisin  is  by  this  time  at  York  with  his  retainers,  and  so  are  my 
other  allies ;  and  so  should  I  have  been,  but  for  this  infernal  enterprise." 

"  Then  send  to  York,  and  recall  our  people,"  said  De  Bracy.  "  If  thoy 
abide  the  shaking  of  my  standard,  or  the  sight  of  my  Free  Companions,  1 
nill  give  them  credit  for  the  boldest  outlaws  ever  bent  bow  in  green-wood." 

"And  who  shall  bear  such  a  message?"  said  Front-de-Boeuf;  "they  will 
beset  every  path,  and  rip  the  errand  out  of  his  bosom. — I  have  it,"  he  added, 
after  pausing  for  a  moment — "  Sir  Templar,  thou  canst  write  as  well  as  read, 
and  it  we  can  but  find  the  writing  materials  of  my  chaplain,  who  died  a 
twelvemonth  since  in  the  midst  of  bis  Christmas  carousals " 

"  So  please  ye,"  said  the  squire,  who  was  still  in  attendance,  "  I  think 
old  Urfried  has  them  somewhere  in  keeping,  for  love  of  the  confessor.  Ua 
was  the  last  man,  I  have  heard  her  tell,  who  eve»  ^aid  aught  to  her,  which 
man  ought  in  courtesy  to  address  to  maid  or  matron." 

"Qo,  search  them  out,  Engelred,"  said  Front-de-Bcsuf)  "and  then,  Su 
Templar,  thou  shalt  return  an  answer  to  this  bold  challenge.'' 
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*  I  wffilA  rather  do  it  at  the  sword's  point  than  at  that  of  the  pen,"  nud 
Bois-duilbert ;  "  bat  be  it  as  yoa  will." 

He  sat  down  accordingly,  and  indited  in  the  French  langaage,  an  epistlt 
jf  the  following  tenor: — 

*'  Sir  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf,  with  his  noble  and  knightly  allies  and  con- 
federates, receive  no  defiances  at  |he  hands  of  slaves,  bondsmen,  or  fugitives. 
If  the  person  calling  himself  the  Black  Knight  have  indeed  a  claim  to  the 
honours  of  chivalry,  he  ought  to  know  that  he  stands  degraded  by  hii 
present  association,  and  has  no  right  to  ask  reckoning  at  the  hands  of  good 
men  of  noble  blood.  Touching  the  prisoners  we  have  made,  we  do  in 
Christian  charity  require  you  to  send  a  man  of  religion,  to  receive  their  c<»rt- 
feesion,  and  reconcile  them  with  God  ;  since  it  is  our  fixed  intention  to  exe- 
cute them  this  morning  before  noon,  so  that  their  heads  being  placed  on  the 
battlements,  shall  show  to  all  men  how  lightly  we  esteem  those  who  have 
bestirred  themselves  in  their  rescue.  Wherefore,  as  above,  we  reouire  you 
to  send  a  priest  to  reconcile  them  to  Crod,  in  doing  which  you  shall  render 
them  the  fast  earthly  service." 

This  letter  being  folded,  was  delivered  to  the  squire,  and  by  him  to  the 
messenger  who  waited  without,  as  the  answer  to  that  which  he  had  brought. 

The  yeoman  having  thus  accomplished  his  mission,  returned  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  allies,  which  were  for  the  present  established  under  a  vene- 
rable oak-tree,  about  three  arrow-flights  distant  from  the  castle.  Here 
Wamba  and  Gurth,  with  their  allies  the  Black  Knight  and  Locksley,  and 
the  jovial  hermit,  awaited  with  impatience  an  answer  to  their  summons. 
Around,  and  at  a  distance  from  them,  were  seen  many  a  bold  yeoman,  whoee 
silvan  dress  and  weather-beaten  countenances  showed  the  ordinary  natsn 
of  their  occupation.  More  than  two  hundred  had  already  assembled,  and 
others  were  last  coming  in.  Those  whom  they  obeyed  as  leaders  were  only 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  a  feather  in  the  cap,  their  dress,  arms,  and 
equipments  being  in  all  other  respects  the  same. 

Besides  these  bands,  a  less  oraerly  and  a  worse  armed  force,  consisting 
of  the  Saxon  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  township,  as  well  as  many 
bondsmen  and  servants  from  Cedric's  extensive  estate,  had  already  arrived, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  his  rescue.  Few  of  these  were  armed  other- 
wise than  with  such  rustic  weapons  as  necessity  sometimes  converts  to 
military  purposes.  Boar^spears,  scythes,  flails,  and  the  like,  were  their 
chief  arms ;  for  the  Normans,  with  the  usual  policy  of  conquerors,  were 
jealous  of  permitting  to  the  vanquished  Saxons  tne  possession  or  the  use  of 
swords  and  spears.  These  circumstances  rendered  the  assistance  of  the 
Saxons  far  from  being  so  formidable  to  the  besieged,  as  the  strength  of  the 
men  themselves,  their  superior  numbers,  and  the  animation  inspired  by  a 
just  cause,  might  otherwise  well  have  made  them.  It  was  to  the  leaders  ol 
this  motley  army  that  the  letter  of  the  Templar  was  now  delivered. 

Reference  was  at  first  made  to  the  chaplain  for  an  exposition  of  its  con- 
tents. 

"  By  the  crook  of  St.  Dunstan,"  said  that  worthy  ecclesiastic,  "  which 
hath  brought  more  sheep  Within  the  sheepfold  than  the  crook  of  e'er  another 
saint  in  Paradise,  I  swear  that  I  cannot  expound  unto  you  this  jargon,  which, 
whether  it  be  French  or  Arabic,  is  beyond  mv  ffuess." 

He  then  gave  the  letter  to  Gurth,  who  shook  his  head  gruffly,  and  passed 
it  to  Wamba.  The  Jester  looked  at  each  of  the  fo.ur  comers  of  the  paper 
with  such  a  grin  of  affected  intelligence  as  a  monkey  is  apt  to  assume  upon 
similar  occasions,  then  cut  a  caper,  and  gave  the  letter  to  Locksley. 

*'  If  the  long  letters  were  bows,  and  the  short  letters  broad  arrows,  I  might 
know  something  of  the  matter,"  said  the  honest  yeoman  ;  "  but  as  th^  mat* 
ter  stands,  the  meaning  is  as  safe,  for  me,  as  the  stag  that's  at  twelve  raih**' 
distance." 

'*  1  must  be  clerk,  then,"  said  tho  Black  Knight ;  and  taking  the  UtUff 
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from  1x)ck8lej»  he  first  read  it  over  to  himself,  and  then  explidned  the  mean 
ing  iu  Saxun  to  his  confederates. 

**  Execute  the  noble  Cedric  V  exclaimed  Wamba ;  "  by  the  rood  thou  mas 
be  mistaken,  Sir  Knight." 

**Not  1,  my  worthy  friend,"  replied  the  Knight,  "I  have  expluued  the 
words  as  they  are  here  set  down." 

"  Then,  bv  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,"  replied  Gurth,  "  we  will  have  the 
castle,  should  we  tear  it  down  with  our  hands  1" 

"  We  have  nothing  else  to  tear  it  with,"  replied  Wamba ;  "  but  mine  are 
•oarce  fit  to  make  mammocks  of  freestone  ana  mortar." 

"  'Tis  but  a  contrivance  to  gain  time,"  said  Locksley ;  "  they  dare  not  do 
ft  deed  for  which  I  could  exact  a  fearful  penalty." 

*'  I  would,"  said  the  Black  Knight,  "  there  were  some  one  among  us  who 
could  obtain  admission  into  the  castle,  and  discover  how  tho  case  standi 
with  the  besieged.  Methinks,  as  thev  require  a  confessor  to  be  sent,  this 
holy  hermit  might  at  once  exercise  his  pious  vocation,  and  procure  us  the 
information  we  desire." 

**  A  plague  on  thee  and  thy  advice  I"  said  the  good  hermit ;  "  I  tell  thee, 
Sir  Slothful  Knight,  that  when  I  doff  my  friar's  frock,  my  priesthood,  my 
sanctity,  my  very  Latin,  are  put  off  along  with  it ;  and  when,  in  my  green 
jerkin,  I  can  better  kill  twenty  deer  than  confess  one  Christian." 

"  I  fear,"  said  the  Black  Knight,  "  I  fear  greatly,  there  is  no  one  here 
that  ^H  qualified  to  take  upon  him,  for  the  nonce,  this  same  character  of 
father  .on feasor?" 

All  looked  on  each  other,  and  were  silent 

"I  see,"  said  Wamba,  after  a  short  pause,  "that  the  fool  must  still  be 
the  fool,  and  put  his  neck  in  the  venture  which  wise  men  shrink  from.  You 
must  know,  my  dear  cousins  and  countrymen,  that  I  wore  russet  before  I 
wore  motley,  and  was  bred  to  be  a  friar,  until  a  brain-fever  came  upon  me 
and  left  me  just  wit  enough  to  be  a  fool.  I  trust,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  good  hermit's  frock,  together  with  the  priesthood,  sanctity,  and  learn- 
ing which  are  stitched  into  the  cowl  of  it,  I  shall  be  found  qualified  to  ad- 
minister both  world  Iv  and  ghostly  comfort  to  our  worthy  master  Cedric,  and 
his  companions  in  adversity." 

"  Hath  he  sense  enough,  think'st  thou  V  said  the  Black  Knight,  address- 
ing Gurth. 

*'  I  know  not,"  said  Gurth :  "  but  if  he  hath  not,  it  will  be  the  first  time 
he  hath  wanted  wit  to  turn  his  folly  to  account." 

**  On  with  the  frock,  then,  good  fellow,"  quoth  the  knight,  "  and  let  thy 
master  send  us  an  account  of  their  situation  within  the  castle.  Their  num- 
bers must  be  few,  and  it  is  five  to  one  they  may  be  accessible  by  a  sudden 
^md  bold  attaok.    Time  wears — aw^  with  thee." 

'*  And,  in  the  meantime,"  said  Locksley,  *'  we  will  beset  the  place  so 
elosely,  that  not  so  much  as  a  fiy  shall  carry  news  from  thence.  So  that, 
my  good  friend,"  he  continued,  addressing  Wamba,  "  thou  mayest  assure 
these  tyrants,  that  whatever  violence  they  exercise  on  the  persons  of  their 
prisoners,  shall  be  most  severely  repaid  upon  their  own." 

^*  Paz  pobiscum,"  said  Wamba,  who  was  now  muffled  in  his  religious 
disguise. 

And  so  saying,  he  imitated  the  solemn  and  stately  deportment  of  %  friar, 
•ad  doparted  to  ezeoute  his  mission. 
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The  boUoat  horae  will  oft  be  cool, 

Th«  dull«Ml  will  ihow  fire; 
The  fHsr  wilt  o(Um  play  the  fiwt, 

The  ftiol  will  play  the  Mar. 

Old  Bom. 

Wb^s  the  Jester,  arrayed  in  the  cowl  and  frock  of  the  hermit,  and  lia? 
ing  hij  knotted  cord  twisted  around  his  middle,  stood  before  the  portal  of 
the  castle  of  Front-de-Boeaf,  the  warder  demanded  of  him  his  name  and 
errand. 

"  Pax  vohtscum"  answered  the  Jester,  "  I  am  a  poor  brother  of  the  Order 
of  St  Francis,  who  come  hither  to  do  my  office  to  certain  unhappy  prisoners 
now  secured  within  this  castle." 

*'  Thou  art  a  bold  friar,"  said  the  warder,  "  to  come  hither,  where,  earing 
our  own  drunken  confessor,  a  cock  of  thy  feather  hath  not  crowed  these 
twenty  years." 

"  Yet,  I  pray  thee,  do  mine  errand  to  the  lord  of  the  castle,"  answered 
the  pretended  friar ;  "  trust  me  it  will  find  good  acceptance  with  him,  and 
the  cock  shall  crow,  that  the  whole  castle  shall  hear  him." 

"  Gramercy,"  said  the  warder ;  *'  but  if  I  come  to  shame  for  leaving  my 
post  upon  thine  errand,  I  will  try  whether  a  friar's  gray  gown  be. proof 
against  a  ^ay-goose  shaft." 

With  this  threat  he  left  his  turret,  and  carried  to  the  hall  of  the  easUe 
his  unwonted  intelligence,  that  a  holy  friar  stood  before  the  gate  and  de- 
manded instant  admission.  With  no  small  wonder  he  received  his  master's 
commands  to  admit  the  holy  man  immediately;  and,  havine  previously 
•nanned  the  entrance  to  guard  against  surprise,  he  obeyed,  wiSiout  farther 
scruple,  the  commands  which  he  had  received.  The  hairbrained  self-con- 
ceit which  had  emboldened  Wamba  to  undertake  this  dangerous  office,  was 
scarce  sufficient  to  support  him  when  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a 
man  so  dreadful,  and  so  much  dreaded,  as  Reginald  Front-de-^oeuf,  and  he 
brought  out  his  pax  vobiscum,  to  which  he,  in  a  good  measure,  trusted  for 
supporting  his  character,  with  more  anxiety  and  hesitation  than  had  hitherto 
accompanied  it.  But  Front-de-BoQuf  was  accustomed  to  see  men  of  all  ranks 
tremble  in  his  presence,  so  that  the  timidity  of  the  supposed  father  did  not 
give  him  any  cause  of  suspicion.  "Who  and  whence  art  thou,  priest?" 
said  he. 

"Pax  vobiscum"  reiterated  the  Jester,  '*  I  am  a  poor  servant  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, who,  travelling  through  this  wilderness,  have  lallen  among  thieves,  (as 
Scripture  hath  it,)  quidam  viator  incidit  in  latrones^  which  thieves  have  sent 
me  unto  this  castle  in  order  to  do  my  ghostly  office  on  two  persons  con- 
demned bj  your  honourable  justice." 

"Ay,  right,"  answered  Front-de-Boeuf;  "and  canst  thou  tell  me,  holj 
father,  the  number  of  those  banditti?" 

"Gallant  sir,"  answered  the  Jester,  **nomen  iUis  legio^  their  name  is 
legion." 

"  Tell  me  in  plain  terms  what  numbers  there  are,  or,  priest,  thy  cloak  and 
cord  will  ill  protect  thee." 

"Alas!"  said  the  supposed  friar,  "cor  me\tm  emctamiy  that  is  to  say,  I 
was  like  to  burst  with  fear!  but  I  conceive  they  may  be — what  of  yeomes 
•i— what  of  commons,  at  least  five  hundred  men ." 

"  What !"  said  the  Templar,  who  came  into  the  hall  that  m0in<«nt,  "  mus- 
ter the  wasps  so  thick  here?  it  is  time  to  stifle  such  a  mischievous  brood." 
Then  taking  Front-de-B<euf  aside,  "  Knowest  thou  the  priest?" 
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*'  lie  10  a  stranger  from  a  distant  convent,"  said  Front<te-Boeuf;  "I  know 
bim  not" 

**  Then  trast  him  not  with  thy  purpose  in  words/'  answered  the  Templaf 
"  Let  him  carry  a  written  order  to  De  Bracy's  company  of  Free  Companions, 
to  repair  instantly  to  their  master's  aid.     In  the  meantime,  and  that  tbf 
shaveling  may  suspect  nothing,  permit  him  to  go  freely  about  his  task  o 
preparing  these  Saxon  hogs  for  the  slaughter-house." 

**lt  shall  be  so/'  said  Front-de-Boeuf.     And  he  forthwith  appointed 
domestic  to  conduct  Wamba  to  the  apartment  where  Cedric  and  Athelstan 
were  confined. 

The  impatience  of  Cedric  had  been  rather  enhanced  than  diminished  bi 
his  confinement.  He  walked  from  one  end  of  the  hall  to  the  other,  with 
the  attitude  of  one  who  advances  to  charge  an  enemy,  or  to  storm  the  breach 
of  a  beleaguered  place,  sometimes  ejaculating  to  himself,  sometimes  address 
ing  Athelstane,  who  stoutly  and  stoically  awaited  the  issue  of  the  adventure, 
digesting,  in  the  meantime,  with  great  composure,  the  liberal  meal  which 
he  had  made  at  noon,  and  not  greatly  interesting  himself  about  the  duration 
of  his  captivity,  which  he  concluded  would,  like  all  earthly  evils,  find  an 
end  ir  Heaven's  good  time. 

'*  Pf%x  vohiacum"  said  the  Jester,  entering  the  apartment ;  **  the  blessing 
of  St.  Dunstan,  St.  Dennis,  St  Duthoc,  and  all  other  saints  whatsoever,  b^ 
upon  ye  and  about  ye." 

"Enter  freelv,"  answered  Cedric  to  the  supposed  friar;  ''with  what  intend 
art  thou  come  hither  ?" 

"  To  bid  you  prepare  yourselves  for  death,"  answered  the  Jester. 

**  It  is  impossible !"  replied  Cedric,  starting.  "  Fearless  and  wicked  ai 
thny  are,  they  dare  not  attempt  such  open  and  gratuitous  cruelty  1" 

"  Alas  I"  said  the  Jester,  "  to  restrain  them  by  their  sense  of  humanity, 
is  the  same  as  to  stop  a  runaway  horse  with  a  bridle  of  silk  thread.  Be- 
think thee,  therefore,  noble  Cedric,  and  you,  also,  gallant  Athelstane,  what 
crimes  you  have  committed  in  the  flesh ;  for  this  very  day  will  ye  be  called 
to  itnswer  at  a  higher  tribunal." 

'*  Hearest  thou  this,  Athelstane  ?"  said  Cedric ;  "  we  must  rouse  up  our 
hea*^t8  to  this  last  action,  since  better  it  is  we  should  die  like  men,  than  live 
like  slaves." 

"  I  am  ready,"  answered  Athelstane,  "  to  stand  the  worst  of  their  malice, 
and  shall  walk  to  my  death  with  as  much  composure  as  ever  I  did  to  m^ 
dinner." 

"  Let  us,  then,  unto  our  holy  gear,  father,"  said  Cedric. 

"  Wait  yet  a  moment,  good  uncle,"  said  the  Jester,  in  his  natural  tone ; 
"  better  look  long  before  you  leap  in  the  dark." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  Cedric,  "  I  should  know  that  voice  I" 

'*  It  is  that  of  your  trusty  slave  and  Jester,"  answered  Wamba;  throwing 
back  his  cowl.  "  Had  you  taken  a  fool's  advice  formerly,  you  would  not 
have  been  here  at  all.  Take  a  fool's  advice  now,  and  you  will  not  be  her% 
long." 

^*  How  meanest  thou,  knave  ?"  answered  the  Saxon. 

"Even  thus,"  replied  Wamba;  "take  thou  this  frock  and  cord,  which  are 
"iU  the  orders  I  ever  had,  and  march  quietly  out  of  the  castle,  leaving  me 
your  cloak  and  girdle  to  take  the  long  leap  in  thy  stead." 

"  Leave  thee  in  my  stead !"  said  Cedric,  astonished  at  the  proposal ; 
••  ^hy,  they  would  hang  thee,  my  poor  knave." 

"E'en  let  them  do  as  they  are  permitted," said  Wamba;  "I  trust — ^no dis- 
paragement to  your  birth  —  that  the  son  of  Witless  may  hang  in  a  chain 
with  as  much  gravity  as  the  chain  hung  upon  his  ancestor  the  alderman." 

"Wbll,  Wamba,"  answered  Cedric,  "for  one  thing  will  I  giant  thy 
requ<^8t.  And  that  is,  if  thou  wilt  make  the  exchange  of  garmeniB  wito 
Lord  Athelstane  instead  of  me." 
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*'No»  by  St  Donsten/'  anBwered  Wambft;  "tbera  were  little  Teaeon  la 
that.  Good  ri^ fat  there  is,  that  the  son  of  Witless  should  suffer  to  save  the 
■on  of  Hereward ;  but  little  wisdom  there  were  in  hie  djing  for  the  benefit 
of  one  whose  fathers  were  strangers  to  his/' 

**  Villain,"  said  Cedric,  **  the  fathers  of  Athelstane  were  monarcba  dt 
England  1" 

"  They  might  be  whomsoeyer  thej  pleased/'  replied  Wamba ;  "  but  my 
neck  stands  too  straight  upon  my  shoulders  to  have  it  twisted  for  their  sake. 
Wherefore,  good  my  master,  either  take  my  proffer  yourself,  or  suffer  me  to 
\  leave  this  dungeon  as  free  as  1  entered/' 

"  Let  the  old  tree  wither,"  continued  Cedrie,  '*  so  the  stately  hope  of  the 
forest  be  preserved.  Save  the  noble  Athelstane,  my  trusty  Wamna  I  it  is 
the  duty  of  each  who  has  Saxon  blood  in  his  veins.  Thou  and  I  will  abide 
together  the  utmoet  rage  of  our  injurious  oppressors,  while  he,  free  and  safe, 
•hall  arouse  the  awakened  spirits  of  our  countrymen  to  avenge  as/' 

**  Not  so,  father  Cedrio,"  said  Athelstane,  grasping  his  hand, — for,  when 
r^tUAcd  to  think  or  act,  his  deeds  and  sentiments  were  not  unbecoming  his 
high  race — "  Not  so,"  he  continued ;  **  I  would  rather  remain  in  this  hall  a 
week  without  food  save  the  prisoner's  stinted  loaf,  or  drink  save  the  prison- 
er's measure  of  water,  than  embrace  the  opportunity  to  escape  which  the 
slave's  untaught  kindness  has  purveyed  for  his  master." 

"  You  are  called  wise  men,  sirs,"  said  the  Jester,  **  and  I  a  erased  fool ; 
but,  uncle  Cedrie,  and  cousin  Athelstone,  the  fof>l  shall  decide  this  contro- 
versy for  ye,  and  save  ye  the  trouble  of  straining  courtesies  any  farther.  I 
am  like  John-a-Duck's  mare,  that  will  let  no  man  mount  her  but  John-a- 
Duck.  I  came  to  save  my  master,  and  if  he  will  not  consent — ^basta — I  can 
but  go  away  home  again.  Kind  service  cannot  be  chucked  from  hand  to 
band  like  a  shuttlecock  or  stool-balL  I'll  hang  for  no  man  but  my  own 
born  master/' 

**Qo,  then,  noble  Cedrie,"  said  Athelstane,  *' neglect  not  this  opportunity. 
Tour  presence  without  may  encourage  friends  to  our  rescue — your  remain* 
ing  here  would  ruin  us  all." 

"  And  is  there  any  prospect,  then,  of  rescue  from  without  f"  nid  Cedrio, 
looking  at  the  Jester. 

"  Prospect,  indeed !"  echoed  Wamba ;  "  let  me  tell  you,  when  yon  fill  my 
cloak,  you  are  wrapt  in  a  general's  cassock.  Five  hundred  men  are  there 
without,  and  I  was  this  morning  one  of  their  chief  leaders.  My  fool's  cap 
was  a  casque,  and  my  bauble  a  truncheon.  Well,  we  shall  see  what  good 
they  will  make  by  exchanging  a  fool  for  a  wise  man.  Truly,  I  fear  they 
will  lose  in  valour  what  they  may  gain  in  discretion.  And  so  farewell, 
master,  and  be  kind  to  poor  Gurth  and  his  dog  Fangs ;  and  let  my  cocks- 
comb hang  in  the  hall  at  Rotherwood,  in  memory  thai  I  flung  away  my  life 
for  my  master,  like  a  faithful  —  fool/' 

The  last  word  came  out  with  a  sort  of  double  ezpresNon,  betwixt  jest  and 
earnest.    The  tears  stood  in  Cedric's  eyes. 

'*  Thy  memory  shall  be  preserved,"  he  said,  "  while  fidelity  and  affection 
have  honour  upon  earth.  But  that  I  trust  I  shall  find  the  means  of  saving 
Rowena,  and  thee,  Athelstane,  and  thee,  also,  my  poor  Wamba,  thou  shouldst 
not  overbear  me  in  this  matter." 

The  exchange  of  dress  was  now  accomplished,  when  a  sudden  doubt  stniok 
Cedrie. 

'*  1  know  no  language,"  he  said,  '*  but  my  own,  and  a  few  words  of  their 
mincing  Norman.     How  shall  I  bear  myself  like  a  reverend  brother?" 

**  The  spell  lies  in  two  words,"  replied  Wamba — "/Vix  vobiseum  will  answer 
all  c|ueries.  If  you  fp  or  oomej,  eat  or  drink,  bless  or  ban.  Pax  volnseum 
carries  you  through  it  all.  It  is  as  useful  to  a  friar  as  a  broom-stick  to  a 
witch,  or  a  wand  to  a  conjuror.  Speak  it  but  thus,  in  a  deep  grave  tone.-* 
Batx  tobiaatmS — it  is  irresistible — ^Watoh  and  ward,  knight  i^ed  squire,  foni 
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«nd  Lone,  it  acts  as  a  charm  upon  them  all.  I  think,  if  thej  brine  tne  ont 
io  be  hanged  to-morrow,  as  is  much  to  be  doubted  they  maj,  I  will  cry  ita 
weight  upon  the  finisher  of  the  sentence." 

"If  such  prove  the  case,"  said  his  master,  " mj  religioias  orders  arc  soov 
taken — Pax  vobUcum,  I  trust  I  shall  remember  the  pass-word.  Noble 
Athclstane,  farewell ;  and  farewell,  my  poor  boy,  whose  neart  might  make 
amends  for  a  weaker  head  —  I  will  save  you,  or  return  and  die  with  yoa. 
The  royal  blood  of  our  Saxon  kings  shall  not  be  spilt  while  mine  beats  in 
my  veins ;  nor  shall  one  hair  fall  from  the  head  of  the  kind  knave  who  risked 
himself  for  his  master,  if  Cedric's  peril  can  prevent  it. — Farewell." 

"  Farewell,  noble  Cedric,"  said  Athelstane ;  "  remember  it  is  the  true  pari 
of  a  friar  to  accept  refreshment,  if  you  are  offered  any." 

"  Farewell,  uncle,"  added  Wamba ;  "  and  remember  Pax  vobiscum'' 

Thus  exhorted,  Cedric  sallied  forth  upon  his  expedition ;  and  it  was  not 
long  ere  he  had  occasion  to  try  the  force  of  that  spell  which  his  Jester  had 
recommended  as  omnipotent.  In  a  low-arched  ana  dusky  passage,  by  which 
he  endeavoured  to  work  his  way  to  the  hall  of  the  castle,  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  female  form. 

**Pax  vobiscuml"  said  the  pseudo  friar,  and  was  endeavouring  to  hurry 
past,  when  a  soft  Toice  replied,  "Et  vdna — qu<eso,  domine  reverendustmef  pro 
misericordia  vestra," 

"  I  am  somewhat  deaf,"  replied  Cedric,  in  good  Saxon,  and  at  the  same 
time  muttered  to  himself,  "a  curse  on  Uie  fool  and  his  Pax  vobiscum!  I 
have  lost  my  javelin  at  the  first  cast." 

It  was,  however,  no  unusual  thing  for  a  priest  of  those  days  to  be  deaf 
of  his  Latin  ear,  and  this  the  person  who  now  addressed  Cedric  knew  full 
well. 

"  I  pray  you  of  dear  love,  reverend  father,"  she  replied  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, "  that  you  will  deien  to  visit  with  your  ghostly  comfort  a  wounded 
prisoner  of  this  castle,  ana  have  such  compassion  upon  him  and  us  as  thy 
holy  office  teaches  —  Never  shall  good  deed  so  highly  advantage  thy  con* 
vent." 

"  Daughter,"  answered  Cedric,  much  embarrassed,  "  my  time  in  this  cas* 
tie  will  not  permit  me  to  exercise  the  duties  of  mine  office — I  must  presenUj 
forth — there  is  life  and  death  upon  my  speed." 

'*  Yet,  father,  let  me  entreat  you  bv  the  vow  you  have  taken  on  you,"  re- 
plied the  suppliant,  '*  not  to  leave  the  oppressed  and  endangered  withonl 
counsel  or  succour." 

'*  May  the  fiend  fly  away  with  me,  and  leave  me  in  Ifrin  with  the  souls  of 
Odin  and  of  Thor  I"  answered  Cedric  impatiently,  and  would  probably  have 
proceeded  in  the  same  tone  of  total  departure  from  his  spiritual  character, 
when  the  colloquy  was  interrupted  by  the  harsh  voice  of  Urfried,  the  old 
orone  of  the  turret 

" How,  minion,"  said  she,  to  the  female  speaker,  "is  this  the  manner  in 
which  you  requite  the  kindness  which  permitted  thee  to  leave  thy  prison- 
cell  yonder  ? — Puttest  thou  the  reverend  man  to  use  ungracious  language  to 
free  himself  from  the  importunities  of  a  Jewess  ?" 

"  A  Jewess  I"  said  Cedric,  availing  himself  of  the  information  to  get  clear 
of  their  interruption, — "  Let  me  pass,  woman  I  stop  me  not  at  your  peril.  I 
am  fresh  from  my  holy  office,  and  would  avoid  pollution." 

"  Come  this  way,  father,"  said  the  old  hae,  "  thou  art  a  stranger  in  this 
castle,  and  canst  not  leave  it  without  a  guide.  Come  hither,  for  I  would 
speak  with  thee.  —  And  you,  daughter  of  an  accursed  race,-  ^o  lo  the  sick 
man's  chamber,  and  tend  him  until  my  return ;  and  wo  betide  you  if  you 
again  quit  it  without  mv  permission  1" 

Rebecca  retreated.  ISer  importunities  had  prevailed  upon  Urfried  to 
suffer  her  to  quit  the  turret,  and  Urfried  bad  employed  her  services  where 
the  herself  would  most  gladly  have  paid  them,  by  tne  bedside  of  the  wounded 
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lyanU'ie.  Wiih  %n  understanding  awake  to  their  danserons  sitaation,  aad 
prompt  to  avail  hereelf  of  each  means  of  safety  which  occurred,  Ret>ecca 
bad  hoped  something  from  the  presence  of  a  man  of  religion,  who,  she 
learned  from  Urfried,  had  penetrated  into  this  godless  castle.  She  watched 
the  rotum  of  the  supposed  ecclesiastic,  with  the  purpose  of  addressing  him, 
and  interesting  him  m  favour  of  the  prisoners ;  with  what  imperfect  euoceti 
Che  reader  has  been  just  acquainted. 
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Fond  wratcfa  1  mid  what  ranrt  thov  ralate. 

But  deeds  of  sorrow,  shaine,  and  sin  ? 
Thy  deeds  are  proved— tboa  know^  U17  flifa 

Bot  oooM,  tbr  tale— begin— ti^n. 
•         •         •         •         •         • 

But  I  have  grieb  of  other  kind, 

'lYouMes  and  aorrows  more  severe; 
Give  ma  to  ease  my  tortured  mind, 

Lend  lo  my  woes  a  patient  ear; 
And  let  me,  if  I  may  not  And 
A  friend  to  help— find  one  to  hear. 

Ceabbx'8  Hau  or  Jronoi. 

Whkn  Urfried  had  with  clamours  and  menaces  driven  Rebecca  back  ta 
the  apartment  from  which  she  had  sallied,  she  proceeded  to  conduct  the 
unwilling  Cedric  into  a  small  apartment,  the  door  of  which  she  heedfully 
secured.  Then  fetching  from  a  cupboard  a  stoup  of  wine  and  two  flagons, 
she  placed  them  on  the  table,  ana  said,  in  a  tone  rather  asserting  a  fact, 
than  asking  a  question,  **  Thou  art  Saxon,  father  —  Deny  it  not,"  she  con- 
tinued, observing  that  Cedric  hastened  not  to  reply ;  '*  the  sounds  of  my 
native  language  are  sweet  to  mine  ears,  though  seldom  heard  save  from  the 
tongues  of  the  wretched  and  degraded  serfs  on  whom  the  proud  Normans 
impose  the  meanest  drudgery  of  this  dwelling.  Thou  art  a  Saxon,  father — 
a  Saxon,  and,  save  as  thou  art  a  servant  of  God,  a  freeman. — Thine  accents 
are  sweet  in  mine  ear." 

'*  Do  not  Saxon  priests  visit  this  castle,  then  V  replied  Cedric ;  *'  it  were, 
methinks,  their  duty  to  comfort  the  outcast  and  oppressed  children  of  the 
soil" 

"  They  come  not — or  if  they  come,  they  better  love  to  revel  at  the  board 
of  their  conquerors,"  answered  Urfried,  "than  to  hear  the  groans  of  their 
countrymen — so,  at  least,  report  speaks  of  them — of  myself  lean  say  little. 
This  castle,  for  ten  years,  has  opened  to  no  priest  save  the  debauched  Nor- 
man chaplain  who  partook  the  nightly  revels  of  Front-de-Boeuf,  and  he  has 
been  long  gone  to  render  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  —  But  thou  art  a 
Saxon — a  Saxon  priest,  and  I  have  one  question  to  ask  of  thee." 

"  I  am  a  Saxon,"  answered  Cedric,  "  but  unworthy,  surely,  of  the  name 
of  priest.  Let  me  begone  on  my  way  —  I  swear  I  will  return,  or  send  one 
of  our  fathers  more  worthy  to  hear  your  confession." 

**  Stay  yet  a  while,"  said  Urfried ;  "  the  accents  of  the  voice  which  thou 
hearest  now  will  soon  be  choked  with  the  cold  earth,  and  I  would  not  de- 
scend to  it  like  the  beast  i  have  lived.  But  wine  must  give  me  Rtrength  to 
tell  the  horrors  of  my  tale."  She  poured  out  a  cup,  and  drank  it  with  a 
frightful  avidity,  which  seemed  desirous  of  draining  the  last  drop  in  the 
coblet  "It  stupifies,"  she  said,  looking  upwards,  as  she  finhined  her 
draughty  "but  it  cannot  cheer — Partake  it,  father,  if  yoa  would  hear  "ny 
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iale  without  sinking  down  upon  the  pavement."  Cedric  would  have  avoided 
pledging  hai  in  this  ominous  conviviality,  hut  the  sign  which  she  made  tc 
nim  expressed  impatience  and  despair.  He  complied  with  her  request,  and 
answered  her  challenge  in  a  larse  wine^up ;  she  then  proceeded  with  hei 
story,  as  if  appeased  by  his  compliance. 

'*  I  was  not  Dorn,''  she  said,  "  father,  the  wretch  that  thou  now  seest  me. 
I  was  free,  was  happy,  was  honoured,  loved,  and  was  beloved.  I  am  now  a 
slave,  miserable  ana  deenided  —  the  sport  of  my  masters'  passions  while  I 
had  yet  beauty  —  the  object  of  their  contempt,  scorn,  and  hatred,  since  it 
has  passed  away.  —  Dost  thou  wonder,  father,  that  I  should  hate  mankind, 
and,  above  all,  the  race  that  has  wrought  this  change  in  me?  Can  the 
wrinkled  decrepit  hag  before  thee,  whose  wrath  must  vent  itself  in  impotent 
curses,  forget  she  was  once  the  daughter  of  the  noble  Thane  of  Torquilstone, 
before  whose  frown  a  thousand  vassals  trembled  ?'' 

"  Thou  the  daughter  of  Torquil  Wolfganger  I"  said  Cedric,  receding  as  he 
■poke ;  **  thou — thou — the  daughter  of  that  noble  Saxon,  my  father's  friend 
and  companion  in  arms  I" 

"  Thy  father's  friend  I"  echoed  Urfried ;  '*  then  Cedric  called  the  SaxoK 
stands  before  me,  for  the  noble  ilereward  of  Rotherwood  had  but  one  son, 
whose  name  is  well  known  among  his  countrymen.  But  if  thou  art  Cedric 
of  Rotherwood,  why  this  religious  dress  ?  —  hast  thou,  too,  despaired  ot 
saviiig  thy  country,  and  sought  refuge  from  oppression  in  the  shade  of  the 
convent  ? 

**  It  matters  not  who  I  am,"  said  Cedric ;  **  proceed,  unhappy  woman, 
with  thy  tale  of  horror  and  guilt  I  —  Quilt  there  must  be,  —  tnere  is  guilt 
even  in  thy  livins  to  tell  it." 

'* There  is  — there  is,"  answered  the  wretched  woman,  "deep,  black, 
damning  guilt — guilt,  that  lies  like  a  load  at  my  breast — guilt,  that  all  the 
penitential  fires  of  hereafter  cannot  cleanse.  —  Yes,  in  these  halls,  stained 
with  the  noble  and  pure  blood  of  my  father  and  my  brethren — in  these 
very  halls,  to  have  lived  the  paramour  of  their  murderer,  the  slave  at  once 
and  the  partaker  of  his  pleasures,  vras  to  render  every  breath  which  I  drew 
of  vital  air  a  crime  and  a  curse." 

"  Wretched  woman  I"  exclaimed  Cedric.  "  And  while  the  friends  of  thy 
father — while  each  true  Saxon  heart,  as  it  breathed  a  requiem  for  his  soul, 
and  those  of  his  valiant  sons,  forgot  not  in  their  prayers  the  murdered 
Ulrica — while  all  mourned  and  honoured  the  dead,  thou  hast  lived  to  merit 
our  hate  and  execration  —  lived  to  unite  thyself  with  the  vile  tyrant  who 
murdered  thy  nearest  and  dearest — who  shed  the  blood  of  infancy,  rather 
than  a  male  of  tlie  noble  house  of  Torquil  Wolfj^anger  should  survive  — 
with  him  hast  thou  lived  to  unite  thyself,  and  in  the  bands  of  lawless 
love !" 

*'  In  lawless  bands,  indeed,  but  not  in  those  of  love  I"  answered  the  hag ; 
'*  love  will  sooner  visit  the  regions  of  eternal  doom,  than  those  unhallowed 
vaults. — No,  with  that  at  least  I  cannot  reproach  myself —  hatred  to  Front- 
do-Boeuf  and  his  race  governed  my  soul  most  deeply,  even  in  the  hour  of 
his  guilty  endearments." 

•*  I  ou  hated  him,  and  yet  you  lived,"  replied  Cedric ;  "  wretch !  was  there 
DO  poniard — no  knife — no  bodkin  ! — ^Well  was  it  for  thee,  since  thou  didst 
prize  such  an  existence,  that  the  secrets  of  a  Norman  castle  are  like  those 
of  the  grave.  For  had  I  but  dreamed  of  the  daughter  of  Torquil  living  in 
foul  commuL  ion  with  the  murderer  of  her  father,  me  sword  of  a  true  Saxon 
had  found  thee  out  even  in  the  arms  of  th^  paramour  1" 

*'  Wouldst  thou  indeed  have  done  this  justice  to  the  name  of  Torquil  V 
Kiid  Ulrica,  for  we  may  now  lay  aside  her  assumed  name  of  Urfrtqd  ;  "  thou 
a 't,  then,  the  true  Saxon  report  speaks  thee  I  for  even  within  these  accursed 
walls,  where,  as  thou  well  sayest,  guilt  shrouds  itself  in  inscniti^ble  mys* 
kiry  even  there  has  the  name  of  Cedrie  been  soc^ded — and  I,  wretehed 
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and  degraded,  have  rejoiced  to  think  that  there  jet  hreathed  an  atJDcer  of 
our  unnappy  nation. — I  also  have  had  my  hours  of  vengeance. — 1  haf« 
tbmented  ttie  quarrels  of  our  foes,  heated  drunken  revelry  into  murderon* 
broil — I  have  seen  their  hlood  flow — I  have  heard  their  dying  groans!  -^ 
Look  on  me,  Cedric, — are  there  not  still  left  on  this  foul  and  faded  face 
some  traces  of  the  features  of  Torquil  ?" 

'*  Ask  me  not  of  them,  Ulrica,"  replied  Gedric,  in  a  tone  of  grief  mixed 
with  abhorrence ;  '*  these  traces  form  such  a  resemblance  as  arises  from  the 
grave  of  the  dead,  when  a  fiend  has  animated  the  lifeless  corpse." 

"Be  it  so,"  answered  Ulrica;  "yet  were  these  fiendish  features  the  mank 
of  a  spirit  of  light  when  they  were  able  to  set  at  variance  the  elder  Front- 
de-BoBuf  and  his  son  Reginald  I  The  darkness  of  hell  should  hide  what  fol- 
lowed, but  revenge  must  lift  the  veil,  and  darkly  intimate  what  it  would 
raise  the  dead  to  speak  aloud.  Long  had  the  smouldering  fire  of  discord 
glowed  between  the  tyrant  father  and  his  savage  son — long  had  I  nursed, 
m  secret,  the  unnatural  hatred — it  blazed  forth  in  an  hour  of  drunken 
wassail,  and  at  his  own  board  fell  my  oppressor  by  the  hand  of  his  own 
son — such  are  the  secrets  these  vaults  conceal  I — Rer.d  asunder,  ye  accursed 
arches,"  she  added,  looking  up  towards  the  roof,  "  and  bury  in  your  fall  all 
who  are  conscious  of  the  hideous  mystery  I" 

**  And  thou,  creature  of  guilt  and  misery,"  said  Cedric,  "  what  became 
thy  lot  on  the  death  of  thy  ravisher?" 

"Guess  it,  but  ask  it  not. r— Here — here  I  dwelt,  till  age,  premature  age, 
has  stamped  its  ghastly  features  on  my  countenance — scorned  and  insulted 
where  I  was  once  obeyed,  and  coinpelled  to  bound  the  revenge  which  had 
once  such  ample  scope,  to  the  efforts  of  petty  malice  of  a  discontented 
menial,  or  the  vain  or  unheeded  curses  of  an  impotent  hag — condemned  to 
hear  from  my  lonely  turret  the  sounds  of  revelry  in  whidi  I  once  partook, 
or  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  new  victims  of  oppression." 

"  Ulrica,"  said  Cedric,  "  with  a  heart  which  still,  I  fear,  regrets  the  lost 
reward  of  thy  crimes,  as  much  as  the  deeds  by  which  thou  didst  acquire 
that  meed,  how  didst  thou  dare  to  address  thee  to  one  who  wears  this  robe  f 
Consider,  unhappy  woman,  what  could  the  sainted  Edward  himself  do  for 
thee,  were  he  here  in  bodily  presence  ?  The  royal  Confessor  was  endowed 
by  Heaven  with  power  to  cleanse  the  ulcers  of  the  body,  but  only  God  him- 
self can  cure  the  leprosy  of  the  soul." 

"  Yet,  turn  not  from  me,  stern  prophet  of  wrath,"  she  exclaimed,  *'  hat 
tell  me,  if  thou  canst,  in  what  shall  terminate  these  new  and  awful  feelings 
that  burst  on  my  solitude — Why  do  deeds,  long  since  done,  rise  before  me 
in  new  and  irresistible  horrors  ?  What  fate  is  prepared  beyond  the  grave 
for  her,  to  whom  God  has  assigned  on  earth  a  lot  of  such  unspeakable 
wretchedness?  Better  had  I  turn  to  Woden,  Ilertha,  and  Zemebock — to 
Mista,  and  to  Skogula,  the  Gods  of  our  yet  unbaptized  ancestors,  than 
endure  the  dreadful  anticipations  which  have  of  late  haunted  my  waking 
and  my  sleeping  hours  I" 

"  I  am  no  priest,"  said  Cedric,  turning  with  disgust  from  this  miserable 
picture  of  guilt,  wretchedness,  and  despair;  "I  am  no  priest,  though  I 
wear  a  priest's  garment." 

"  Priest  or  layman,"  answered  Ulrica,  "  thou  art  the  first  I  have  seen  for 
twenty  years,  by  whom  God  was  feared  or  man  regarded ;  and  dost  thoa 
bid  me  despair  ?" 

"  I  bid  thee  repent,"  said  Cedric.  "  Seek  to  prayer  and  penance,  and 
mayst  thou  find  acceptance  I  But  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  longer  abide  with 
thee.". 

"Stay  yet  a  moment!"  said  Ulrica;  "leave  roe  not  now,  son  of  my 
father's  friend,  lest  the  demon  who  has  governed  my  life  should  tempi  me 
to  avenge  myself  of  thy  hard-hearted  scorn — Thinkest  thou,  if  Front-de- 
Bflcuf  found  Cedric  the  Saxon  in  his  castle,  in  such  a  disguise,  that  tby  life 
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iroold  le  >  long  one? — Already  his  eje  has  been  apon  thee  like  a  falcon 
fin  his  prey." 

"  And  1>B  it  so/'  said  Cedric ;  *'  and  let  him  tear  me  with  beak  and  talons, 
ere  my  toiigue  say  one  word  which  my  heart  doth  not  warrant.  I  will  die 
a  Saxon — true  in  word,  open  in  deed — I  bid  thee  avauntl — touch  me  not. 
stay  me  not  t— The  sight  of  Front-de-Boeuf  himself  is  less  odious  to  mb 
than  thouy  degraded  and  degenerate  as  thou  art." 

**  Be  it  80,"  said  Ulrica,  no  longer  interrupting  him ;  "  go  thy  way,  and 
forget,  in  tfie  insolence  of  thy  superiority,  tnat  the  wretch  before  thee  is 
tlie  daugbtt  r  of  thy  father's  fnend. — Go  thy  way — if  I  am  separated  from 
mankind  by  my  sufferings — separated  from  those  whose  aid  I  might  most 
justly  expect — not  less  will  I  be  separated  from  them  in  my  revenge ! — No 
man  shall  aid  me,  but  the  ears  of  all  men  shall  tinele  to  hear  of  the  deed 
which  I  shall  dare  to  dot — Farewell  I — thy  scorn  nas  burst  the  last  tie 
which  seemed  yet  to  unite  me  to  my  kind — a  thought  that  my  woes  might 
claim  the  compassion  of  my  people." 

**  Ulrica,"  said  Cedric,  softened  by  this  appeal,  **  hast  thou  borne  up  and 
endured  to  live  through  so  much  guilt  and  so  much  misery,  and  wilt  thou 
DOW  yield  to  despair  when  thine  eyes  are  opened  to  thy  crimes,  and  when 
repentance  were  thy  fitter  occupation  f" 

**  Cedric,"  answered  Ulrica,  "  thou  little  knoweiit  the  human  heart.  To 
act  as  I  have  acted,  to  think  as  I  haye  thought,  requires  the  maddening 
loye  of  pleasure,  mingled  with  the  keen  appetite  of  reyenge,  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  power;  draughts  too  intoxicating  for  the  human  heart  to 
bear,  and  yet  retain  the  power  to  preyent  Their  force  has  long  passed 
away — Age  has  no  pleasures^  wrinkles  haye  no  influence,  reyenge  itself  dies 
away  in  impotent  curses.  Then  comes  remorse,  with  all  its  yipers,  mixed 
with  yaio  regrets  for  the  past,  and  despair  for  the  future  I — Then,  when  all 
other  strong  impulses  have  ceased,  we  become  like  the  fiends  in  hell,  who 
may  feel  remorse,  but  never  repentance. — But  thy  words  have  awakened  a 
new  soul  within  me — Well  hast  thou  said,  all  is  possible  for  those  who  dare 
to  die  I — Thou  hast  shown  me  the  means  of  revenge,  and  be  assurbvl  I  will 
embrace  them.  It  has  hitherto  shared  this  wasted  bosom  with  other  and 
with  rival  passions — henceforward  it  shall  possess  me  wholly,  and  thou 
thyself  shalt  say,  that,  whatever  was  the  life  of  Ulrica,  her  death  well 
became  the  daughter  of  the  noble  Torquil.  There  is  a  force  without  be- 
leaguering this  accursed  castle — hasten  to  lead  them  to  the  attack,  and 
when  thou  shalt  see  a  red  flag  wave  from  the  turret  on  the  eastern  angle 
of  the  donjon,  press  the  Normans  hard — ^they  will  then  have  enough  to  do 
within,  and  you  may  win  the  wall  in  spite  both  of.  bow  and  mangonel.— 
Begone,  I  pray  thee — follow  thine  own  fate,  and  leave  me  to  mine." 

Cedric  would  have  inquired  farther  into  the  purpose  which  she  thus 
darkly  announced,  but  the  stem  voice  of  Front-de-Bceuf  was  heard,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Where  tarries  this  loitering  priest?  By  the  scallop-shell  of  Compos- 
tefia,  I  will  make  a  martyr  of  him,  if  he  loiters  here  to  hatch  treason 
)mong  my  domestics  t" 

*'  W  hat  a  true  prophet,"  said  Ulrica,  *'  is  an  evil  conscience  t  But  heed 
6im  not — out  ana  to  thy  people — Cry  your  Saxon  onslaught,  and  let  them 
ting  their  war-song  of  Kollo,  if  they  will ;  yengeance  shall  bear  a  burden 
to  it" 

As  she  thus  spoke,  she  yanished  through  a  private  door,  and  Reginald 
Front-de-Boeuf  entered  the  apartment  Cedric,  with  some  difficulty,  com- 
pelled himself  to  make  obeisance  to  the  haughty  Baron,  who  returned  his 
ooujtesy  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head. 

"Thy  penitents,  father,  have  made  a  long  shrift — it  is  the  better  for 
them,  since  it  is  the  last  they  shall  ever  make.  Hast  thou  prepared  then 
fbrdeathr 
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"  I  toan*)  4liein/'  said  Cedric,  in  nucb  French  as  he  ooold  sommui^ 
"  expeciing  the  worst,  from  the  moment  they  knew  into  whose  i  )wer  they 
had  fallen"* 

*'  IIow  now.  Sir  Friar,''  replied  Front-de-Boeuf,  **  thj  speeoh,  mothinka, 
smacks  of  a  Saxon  tongue  V 

"  I  was  bred  in  the  convent  of  St.  Withold  of  Bnrton,''  answered  Oedrio. 

'*  Ay  ?''  said  the  Baron ;  '*  it  had  been  better  for  thee  to  have  been  a  Noi^ 
man,  and  better  for  my  purpose  too ;  but  need  has  no  choice  of  messenffera. 
That  St.  Withold's  of  Burton  is  a  howlet's  nest  worth  the  harrjring.  Th« 
day  will  soon  come  that  the  frock  shall  protect  the  Saxon  as  little  as  the 
mail-coat." 

"  Qod*8  will  be  done,"  said  Cedric,  in  a  voice  tremnlons  with  passion, 
which  Front-de-Boeuf  imputed  to  fear. 

**  I  see,"  said  he,  "  thou  dreamest  already  that  oor  men-at-arms  are  in  tbr 
refectory  and  thy  ale-vaults.  But  do  me  one  cast  of  thy  holy  office,  an<C 
come  what  list  of  others,  thou  shalt  sleep  as  safe  in  thy  cell  as  a  snail  within 
his  shell  of  proof." 

"  Speak  your  commands,"  said  Cedric,  with  suppressed  emotion. 

'*  Follow  me  through  this  passage,  then,  that  I  may  dismiss  thee  by  iha 
postern." 

And  as  he  strode  on  his  way  before  the  supposed  friar,  Front-de-Boeof  thns 
schooled  him  in  the  part  which  he  desired  he  should  act 

"  Thou  seest.  Sir  Triar,  ^on  herd  of  Saxon  swine,  who  have  dared  to 
environ  this  castle  of  Torquilstone  —  Tell  them  whatever  thou  hast  a  mind 
of  the  weakness  of  this  fortalice,  or  aught  else  that  can  detain  them  before 
it  for  twenty-four  hours.  Meantime  bear  thou  this  scroll  — But  soft — canst 
read,  Sir  Priest?." 

"  Not  a  jot  I,"  answered  Cedric,  ''  save  on  my  breviary ;  and  then  I  know 
the  characters,  because  I  have  the  holy  service  by  heart,  praised  be  Our 
Lady  and  St.  Withold  1" 

"  The  litter  messeneer  for  my  purpose.  —  Carry  thou  this  scroll  to  the 
castle  of  Philip  de  Malvoisin ;  say  it  cometh  from  me,  and  is  written  by  the 
Templar  Brian  de  Bois-Ouilbert,  and  that  I  pray  him  to  send  it  to  York 
with  all  the  speed  man  and  horse  can  make.  Meanwhile,  tell  him  to  doubl 
nothine,  he  shall  find  us  whole  and  sound  behind  our  battlement—  Shame 
on  it,  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  hide  thus  by  a  pack  of  runagates,  who 
are  wont  to  fly  even  at  the  flash  of  our  pennons  and  the  tramp  of  our  horses  1 
I  say  to  thee,  priest,  contrive  some  cast  of  thine  art  to  keep  the  knavee  whero 
they  are,  until  our  friends  bring  up  their  lances.  My  vengeance  is  awake, 
and  she  is  a  falcon  that  slumbers  not  till  she  has  been  gorged." 

"  By  my  patron  saint,"  said  Cedric,  with  deeper  enersy  than  became  his 
character,  **  and  by  every  saint  who  has  lived  and  died  in  England,  your 
commands  shall  be  obeyed  I  Not  a  Saxon  shall  stir  from  before  these  walls, 
if  I  have  art  and  influence  to  detain  them  there." 

'*IIa!"  said  Front-de-Bceuf,  '*thou  changest  thy  tone.  Sir  Priest,  and 
Bpeakest  brief  and  bold,  as  if  thy  heart  wore  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Saxon 
hard  ;  and  yet  thou  art  thyself  of  kindred  to  the  swine  ?" 

Cedric  was  no  ready  practiser  of  the  art  of  dissimulation,  and  would  ai 
this  moment  have  been  much  the  better  of  a  hint  from  Wamba's  more  fertile 
briun.  But  necessity,  according  to  the  ancient  proverb,  sharpens  invention, 
and  he  muttered  something  under  his  cowl  concerning  the  men  In  question 
beine  excommunicated  outlaws  both  to  church  and  to  aingdom. 

**I)€spardieux,*'  answered  Front-de-Boeuf,  "thou  hast  spoken  the  very 
truth  —  I  forgot  that  the  knaves  can  strip  a  fat  abbot,  as  well  as  if  tl*ey  bad 
been  bom  south  of  yonder  salt  chanpel.  Was  it  not  he  of  St.  Ives  whom 
they  tied  to  an  oak-tree,  and  compelled  to  sing  a  mass  while  they  were 
rifling  his  mails  and  his  wallets? — No,  by  Our  l^dy  I — that  jest  wis  played 
>y  Qualtier  of  Middleton,  one  of  our  own  oompaniona-at^arms.    But  ih^^ 
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were  Saxons  who  robbed  the  chapel  of  St.  Beee  of  oup,  candleeticki  and 
ehalioe,  were  they  not?'' 

**  They  were  godless  men,"  answered  Cedric. 

"Ay,  and  they  drank  out  all  the  good  wine  and  ale  that  la^  in  store  for 
many  a  secret  carousal,  when  ye  pretend  ye  are  but  busied  with  vigils  ani* 
primes  I  —  Priest,  thou  art  bound  to  revenge  such  sacrilege/' 

**  I  am,  iudeed,  bound  to  vengeance,"  murmured  Cedric ;  "  Saint  Witholu 
knows  my  heart." 

Frontnae-Boeuf,  in  the  meanwhile,  led  the  way  to  a  postern,  where,  pass- 
ing the  moat  on  a  single  plank,  they  reached  a  small  barbican,  or  exterior 
defence,  which  communicated  with  the  open  field  by  a  well-fortified  sally-port. 

**  Begone,  then ;  and  if  thou  wilt  do  mine  errand,  and  if  thou  return 
hither  when  it  is  done,  thou  sbalt  see  Saxon  flesh  cheap  as  ever  was  ho^'s 
in  the  shambles  of  Sheffield.  And,  hark  thee  I  thou  seemest  to  be  a  jolly 
confessor  —  come  hither  after  the  onslaught,  and  thou  shalt  have  as  muoo 
Malvoisie  as  would  drench  thy  whole  convent." 

**  Assuredly  we  shall  meet  again,"  answered  Cedric. 

"  Something  in  hand  the  whilst,"  continued  the  Norman ;  and,  as  they 
parted  at  the  postern  door,  he  tlirust  into  Gedric's  reluctant  hand  a  eold 
oysant,  adding,  **  Remember,  I  will  flay  off  both  cowl  and  skin,  if  thou 
fiiilest  in  thv  purpose." 

"  And  full  leave  will  I  give  thee  to  do  both,"  answered  Cedric,  leaving 
the  postern,  and  striding  forth  over  the  free  field  with  a  joyful  step,  "  i^ 
when  we  meet  next,  I  deserve  not  better  at  thine  hand." — Turning  then 
back  towards  the  castle,  he  thn'w  the  piece  of  gold  towards  the  donor, 
exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  *'  False  Norman,  thy  money  perish  with  thee !" 

Frontrde-Boeuf  heard  the  words  imperfectly,  but  the  action  was  suspicious 
—  "Archers,"  he  called  to  the  warders  on  the  outward  battlements,  "send 
me  an  arrow  through  yon  monk's  frock  !  — yet  stay,"  he  said,  as  his  retain- 
ers  were  bending  their  bows,  "it  avails  not  — we  must  thus  far  trust  him 
since  we  have  no  better  shift.  I  think  he  dares  not  betray  me  —  at  the 
worst  I  can  but  treat  with  these  Saxon  dogs  whom  I  have  safe  in  kennel. 
•—Ho!  Giles  jailor,  let  them  bring  Cedric  of  Rotherwood  before  me,  and 
the  other  churl,  his  companion  —  him  I  mean  of  Coningsburgh  —  Athel* 
Btane  there,  or  what  call  they  him  ?  Their  very  names  are  an  encumbrance 
to  a  Norman  knight's  mouth,  and  have,  as  it  were,  a  flavour  of  bacon  — 
Give  me  a  stoup  of  wine,  as  jolly  Prince  John  said,  that  I  may  wash  away 
the  relish  —  place  it  in  the  armoury,  and  thither  lead  the  prisoners." 

His  commands  were  obeyed ;  and,  upon  entering  that  Gothic  apartment, 
bung  with  many  spoils  won  by  his  own  valour  and  that  of  his  father,  he 
found  a  flagon  of  wine  on  the  massive  oaken  table,  and  the  two  Saxon 
captives  under  the  guard  of  four  of  his  dependents.  Front^e-Boeuf  took  a 
long  draught  of  wine,  and  then  addressed  his  prisoners,  —  for  the  manner 
in  which  Waniba  drew  the  cap  over  his  face,  the  change  of  dress,  the  gloomy 
and  broken  light,  and  the  Baron's  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  features 
of  Cedric,  (who  avoided  bis  Norman  neighbours,  and  seldom  stirred  beyond 
his  own  domains,)  prevented  him  from  discovering  that  the  most  important 
of  his  captives  had  made  his  escape. 

"  Gallants  of  England,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  "  how  relish  ye  your  enter* 
iainment  at  Torquilstone  —  Are  ye  yet  aware  what  your  mrquedy  and 
outrecuidanee*  merit  for  scoffing  at  the  entertainment  of  a  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Anjofi  ?  —  Have  ye  forgotten  how  ye  requited  the  unmerited 
hospitality  of  the  royal  John  f  By  God  and  St.  Dennis,  an  ye  pay  not  the 
richer  ransom,  I  will  hang  ve  up  by  the  feet  from  the  iron  bars  of  these 
windows,  till  the  kites  and  hooded  crows  have  made  skeletons  of  you  !  — 
Speak  out,  ye  Saxon  dogs  —  what  bid  ye  for  your  worthless  lives  ?  —  Hon 
lay  you,  you  of  Rotherwood  ?" 
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"  Not  a  doit  I/'  answered  poor  Wamba — "  and  for  hanging  op  bj  the  feei 
my  brain  hu^  b'^en  topsy-turvy,  they  say,  ever  since  the  oiggin  was  bound 
first  round  my  beail ;  so  turning  me  upside  down  may  p^radventure  restore 
it  asain." 

•'Saint  Genevieve  1"  said  Front-de-Boouf,  "  what  have  we  got  here V 

And  with  the  back  of  his  hand  he  struck  Cedric's  cap  from  the  head  of 
the  Jester,  and  throwing  op»en  his  collar,  discovered  the  fatal  badge  of  ser- 
vitude, the  silver  collar  round  his  neck. 

"Giles  —  Clement-^ dogs  and  varlets I"  exclaimed  the  forioos  Norman, 
"  what  have  yon  brought  me  here  ?'.'• 

"  I  think  I  can  tell  you,"  said  De  Bracy,  who  just  entered  the  apartment. 
**  This  is  Gedric's  clown,  who  fought  so  manful  a  skirmish  with  Isaac  of 
York  about  a  question  of  precedence." 

"I  shall  settle  it  for  them  both,"  replied  Front-de-Boeuf;  "they  shall 
hang  on  the  same  gallows,  unless  his  master  and  this  boar  of  Oonings* 
burgh  will  pay  well  f«r  their  lives.  Their  wealth  is  the  least  they  can 
surrender;  they  roust  also  carry  off  with  them  the  swarms  that  are  beset- 
ting the  castle,  subscribe  a  surrender  of  their  pretended  immunities,  and 
live  under  us  as  serfs  and  vassals  ;  too  happy  if,  in  the  new  world  that  if 
about  to  begin,  we  leave  them  the  breath  of  their  nostrils. — Go,"  said  he  to 
two  of  his  attendants,  "fetch  me  the  right  Gedric  hither,  and  I  pardon 
your  error  for  once ;  the  rather  that  you  but  mistook  a  fool  for  a  Saxon 
franklin." 

"  Ay,  but,"  said  Wamba,  "  your  chivalrous  excellency  will  find  there  are 
more  fools  than  franklins  among  us." 

"What  means  the  knave?"  said  Front-de-Bceuf,  looking  towards  his 
followers,  who,  lingering  and  loath,  faltered  forth  their  belief,  that  if  this 
were  not  Gedric  who  was  there  in  presence,  they  knew  not  what  was  become 
of  him. 

"  Saints  of  Heaven  I"  exclaimed  De  Bracy,  "  he  must  have  escaped  in  the 
monk's  garments  I".  , 

"  Fiends  of  hell  I"  echoed  Front-de-Bceuf,  "  it  was  then  the  boar  of  Rothei- 
wood  whom  I  ushered  to  the  postern,  and  dismissed  with  my  own  hands  I— 
And  thou,"  he  said  to  Wamba,  "  whose  folly  could  overreach  the  wisdom  of 
idiots  yet  more  gross  than  thyself — I  will  give  thee  holy  orders — I  will  shave 
thy  crown  for  thee  I — Here,  let  them  tear  the  scalp  from  his  head,  and  then 
]^itch  him  headlong  from  the  battlements  —  Thy  trade  is  to  jest,  canst  thou 
jest  now?" 

"  You  deal  with  me  better  than  your  word,  noble  knight,"  whimpered 
forth  poor  Wamba,  whose  habits  of  buffoonery  were  not  to  hd  overcome  even 
by  the  immediate  prospect  of  death ;  "  if  you  give  me  the  red  cap  you  pro- 
pose, out  of  a  simple  monk  you  will  make  a  cardinal." 

"  The  poor  wretch,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  is  resolved  to  die  in  his  Yocation.— 
Front-de-Boeuf,  you  shall  not  slay  him.  Give  him  to  me  to  make  sport  for 
my  Free  Gompanions.  —  How  sayest  thou,  knave  ?  Wilt  thou  take  heart  of 
grace,  and  go  to  the  wars  with  me  ?" 

"Ay,  with  my  master's  leave,"  said  Wamba,  "for,  look  you,  I  must  ml 
slip  collar"  (and  he  touched  that  which  he  wore)  "without  his  permiS' 


•ion." 


"  Gh,  a  Norman  saw  will  soon  cut  a  Saxon  collar,"  said  De  Bracy. 
"  Ay,  noble  sir,"  said  Wamba,  "  and  thence  goes  the  prorerb— 


'NnrnMD  saw  on  Enirliiih  onk. 
On  Eiifflinh  nvck  a  N'nnniin  yoke; 
N«»niiHU  »|M^iii  ill  KiirIikIi  di>k. 
And  tnelanil  rulin]  m  Ndrmnm  wiah ; 
Bhtlie  worUi  in  KntlHnii  never  will  be 
Till  luijiliuid'K  nil  of  all  the  four.'  '* 


"  Thou  dost  well,  De  Bracy,"  said  Frontrde-Boeuf,  "  to  stand  thwe  ia*»€> 
Ing  to  a  fool's  jargon,  when  destruction  is  gaping  for  us  I    Seett  liiou  not 
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ire  are  oTerrcached,  and  that  our  proposed  mode  of  oommunicatine  with 
our  friends  without,  has  heen  disconcerted  by  this  same  motley  genUemaa 
thou  art  so  fond  to  brother?  What  views  have  we  to  expect  but  instant 
storm  ?" 

**  To  the  battlements  then,"  said  De  Bracy ;  "  wheA  didst  thon  ever  sot 
me  the  graver  for  the  thoughts  of  battle  ?  Call  the  Templar  yonder,  ano 
let  him  fight  but  half  as  well  for  his  life  as  he  has  done  for  his  Order-^Make 
thou  to  the  walls  thyself  with  thy  huge  body — Let  me  do  my  poor  endeavour 
in  my  own  way,  and  I  tell  thee  the  Saxon  outlaws  may  as  well  attempt  to 
scale  the  clouds,  as  the  castle  of  Torquilstone ;  or,  if  you  will  treat  witn  the 
banditti,  why  not  employ  the  mediation  of  this  worthy  franklin,  who  seems 
in  such  deep  contemplation  of  the  wine-flagon  f — Here,  Saxon,"  he  continued, 
addressing  Athelstane,  and  handing  the  cup  to  him,  *'  rinse  thy  throat  with 
that  noble  liquor,  and  rouse  up  thy  soul  to  say  what  thou  wilt  do  for  thy 
Uberty." 

"  W  hat  a  man  of  mould  may,"  answered  Athelstane,  "  providing  it  be 
what  a  man  of  manhood  ought — Dismiss  me  free,  with  my  companions,  and 
I  will  pay  a  ransom  of  a  thousand  marks." 

*'  And  wilt  moreover  assure  us  the  retreat  of  that  scum  of  mankind  who 
are  swarming  around  the  castle,  contrary  to  Gk>d's  peace  and  the  king's  V' 
said  Front^e-Boeuf. 

"  In  so  far  as  I  can,"  answered  Athelstane,  "  I  will  withdraw  them ;  ani 
I  fear  not  but  that  my  father  Oedric  will  do  his  best  to  assist  me." 

"  We  are  agreed,  then,"  said  Frontrde-Boeuf —  "  thou  and  they  are  to  be 
set  at  freedom,  and  peace  is  to  be  on  both  sides,  for  payment  of  a  thousand 
marks.  It  is  a  trifling  ransom,  Saxon,  and  thou  wilt  owe  gratitude  to  the 
moderation  which  accepts  of  it  in  exchange  of  your  persons.  But  mark, 
this  extends  not  to  the  Jew  Isaac." 

'*  Nor  to  the  Jew  Isaac's  daughter,"  said  the  Templar,  who  had  now  joined 
them. 

"  Neither,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  "  belong  to  this  Saxon's  company." 

"I  were  unworthy  to  be  called  Christian,  if  they  did,"  replied  Athelstane: 
"  deal  with  the  unbelievers  as  ye  list." 

**  Neither  does  the  ransom  include  the  Lady  Rowena,"  said  De  Bracy. 
*'  It  shall  never  be  said  I  was  scared  out  of  a  fair  prize  without  striking  ft 
blow  for  it." 

"  Neither,"  said  Front-de-Bceuf,  **  does  our  treaty  refer  to  this  wretched 
Jester,  whom  I  retain,  that  I  may  make  him  an  example  to  every  knave  who 
turns  jest  into  earnest" 

**  The  L«uiy  Rowena,"  answered  Athelstane,  with  the  most  steady  coun- 
tenance, '*  is  my  affianced  bride.  I  will  be  drawn  by  wild  horses  before  I 
consent  to  part  with  her.  The  slave  Wamba  has  this  day  saved  the  life  of 
my  father  Cedrio — I  will  lose  mine  ere  a  hair  of  bis  head  be  injured." 

"  Thy  affianced  bride ! — the  Lady  Rowena  the  affianced  bride  of  a  vassal 
like  thee  f"  said  De  Bracy ;  "  Saxon,  thou  dreamst  that  the  days  of  thy  seven 
kingdoms  re  returned  again.  I  tell  thee,  the  Princes  of  the  Uou8e  of  Anjoi^ 
confer  not  their  wards  on  men  of  such  lineage  as  thine." 

"My  lineage,  proud  Norman,"  replied  Athelstane,  "is  drawn  from  a 
source  more  pure  and  ancient  than  that  of  a  beggarly  Frenchman,  whose 
living  is  won  by  selling  the  blood  of  the  thieves  whom  he  assembles  under 
his  paltry  standard.  Kings  were  my  ancestors,  strong  in  war  and  wise  in 
council,  who  every  day  feasted  in  their  hall  more  hundreds  than  thou  canst 
number  individual  followers ;  whose  names  have  been  sung  by  minstrels, 
and  their  laws  recorded  by  Wittenagemotes ;  whose  bones  were  interred 
amid  the  prayers  of  saints,  and  over  whose  tombs  minsters  have  been 
builded." 

**  Thou  hast  it,  De  Bracy,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  well  pleased  with  thu 
fehuff  which  his  companion  nad  received :  '*  the  Saxon  hath  hit  thee  fairly.^ 
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**  As  fuifly  as  a  etptive  can  strike/'  stud  De  Bracy,  with  apparent  cara- 
lessness ;  *  for  he  whose  hands  are  tied  should  have  his  tongue  at  freedon*. 
— But  the  glibness  of  reply,  comrade/'  rejoined  he,  speaking  to  Athelstane. 
**  will  not  win  the  freedom  of  the  Lady  Rowena/' 

To  this  Athelstane,  who  had  already  made  a  longer  speech  than  was  his 
custom  to  do  on  any  topic,  however  interesting,  retumea  no  answer.  The 
oonversation  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  menial,  who  announced 
that  a  monk  demanded  aamittanoe  at  the  postern  gate. 

"  In  the  name  of  Saint  Bennet,  the  pnnce  of  these  bull-beggars,"  said 
Front-de-Boeuf,  **  have  we  a  real  monk  this  time,  or  another  impostor? 
Search  him,  slaves  —  for  an  ye  suffer  a  second  impostor  to  be  palmed  upoo 
you,  I  will  have  your  ttyes  torn  out,  and  hot  coals  put  into  the  sockets." 

"  Let  me  endure  the  extremity  of  your  anser,  my  lord,"  said  Giles,  '*  if 
this  be  not  a  real  shaveling.  Your  squire  Jocelyn  knows  him  well,  and 
will  vouch  him  to  be  brother  Ambrose,  a  monk  in  attendance  upon  the 
Prior  of  Jorvaulx." 

"  Admit  him,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf ;  "most  likely  he  brings  us  news  from 
his  jovial  master.  Surely  the  devil  keeps  holiday,  and  the  priests  are 
relieved  from  duty,  that  they  are  strolling  thus  wildly  through  the  country. 
Remove  these  prisoners ;  and,  Saxon,  think  on  what  thou  hast  heard." 

"  I  claim,"  said  Athelstane,  **  an  honourable  imprisonment,  with  due  care 
of  my  board  and  of  my  conch,  as  becomes  my  rank,  and  as  is  due  to  one 
who  18  in  treaty  for  ransom.  Moreover,  I  hold  him  that  deems  himself  the 
best  of  you,  bound  to  answer  to  me  with  his  body  for  this  aggression  on 
my  freedom.  This  defiance  hath  already  been  sent  to  thee  by  thy  sewer ; 
thou  underliest  it,  and  art  bound  to  answer  me — There  lies  my  glove." 

*'  I  answer  not  the  challenge  of  my  prisoner,"  said  Front-de-Bosuf ;  "  nor 
shalt  thou,  Maurice  de  Bracy. — Giles,    he  continued,  "hang  the  franklin's 

flove  upon  the  tine  of  yonder  branched  antlers :  there  shall  it  remain  until 
e  is  a  free  man.  Should  he  then  presume  to  demand  it,  or  to  affirm  he 
was  unlawfully  made  my  prisoner,  by  the  belt  of  Saint  Christopher,  he  will 
speak  to  one  who  hath  never  refused  to  meet  a  foe  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
alone  or  with  his  vassals  at  his  back  I" 

The  Saxon  prisoners  were  accord ingljr  removed,  just  as  they  introduced 
the  monk  Amoroso,  who  appeared  to  be  in  great  perturbation. 

"This  is  the  real  Deua  vobiscum"  said  Wamba,  as  he  passed  the  reverend 
brother ;  "  the  others  were  but  oounterfeits." 

"  Holy  Mother !"  said  the  monk,  as  he  addressed  the  assembled  knighli. 
"  I  am  at  last  safe  and  in  Christian  keeping !" 

"  Safe  thou  art,"  replied  De  Bracy :  "  and  for  Christianity,  here  is  the 
stout  Baron  Reginald  r  ront-de-Boeuf,  whose  utter  abomination  is  a  Jew ; 
and  the  good  Knight  Templar,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  whose  trade  is  to 
slay  Saracens  ^-  If  these  are  not  good  marks  of  Christianity,  I  know  no 
other  which  they  bear  about  them." 

"  Ye  are  friends  and  allies  of  our  reverend  father  in  Ood,  Aymer,  Prior 
of  Jorvaulx,"  said  the  monk,  without  noticing  the  tone  of  De  Bracy's  reply  ; 
"  3'e  owe  him  aid  both  by  knightly  faith  and  holy  charity ;  for  what  saith 
the  blessed  Saint  Augustin,  in  nis  treatise  De  Cimtaie  Dei       ■" 

"What  saith  the  devill"  interrupted  Front-de-Boouf;  "or  rather  what 
dost  thou  say,  Sir  Priest  ?  We  have  little  time  to  hear  texts  from  the  holy 
fathers." 

"  Sancta  Maria  /"  ejaculated  Father  Ambrose,  "  how  prompt  to  ire  art 
these  unhallowed  laymen  I  —  But  be  it  known  to  you,  brave  knights,  thai 
certain  munierous  caitiffs,  casting  behind  them  fear  of  God,  and  reverence 
of  bis  church,  and  not  regarding  the  bull  of  the  holy  see.  Si  quia,  9U9deni€ 
Diabolo " 

"  Brother  priest,"  said  the  Templar,  "  all  this  we  know  or  guess  at  tel^ 
us  plainly,  is  thy  ir aster,  the  Prior,  made  prisoner,  and  to  wS-ra?" 
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**  Surely/'  said  Ambrose,  "  he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  men  of  Belial,  in* 
festers  of  these  woods,  and  contemners  of  the  hol^  text,  *  Touch  not  mini 
anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  nought  of  evil.'" 

**  Here  is  a  new  argument  for  our  swords,  sirs,"  said  Front-de-Bceuf, 
turning  to  his  companions ;  '*  and  so,  instead  of  reaching  us  any  assistance, 
the  Prior  of  JorvauU  requests  aid  at  our  hands  I  a  man  is  well  helped  cf 
these  lazy  churchmen  when  he  hath  most  to  do  1 — But  speak  out,  priest,  and 
Bay  at  once,  what  doth  thy  master  expect  from  us?" 

**  So  please  you,"  said  Ambrose,  "  violent  hands  having  been  imposed  on 
my  reverend  superior,  contrary  to  the  holy  ordinance  which  I  dicT already 
quote,  and  the  men  of  Belial  having  rifled  his  mails  and  budgets,  and 
stripped  him  of  two  hundred  marks  of  pure  reflned  gold,  they  do  yet  de- 
mand of  him  a  large  sum  besides,  ere  they  will  suffer  him  to  depart  from 
their  uncircumcised  hands.  Wherefore  the  reverend  father  in  (iod  prays 
you,  as  his  dear  friends,  to  rescue  him,  either  by  paying  down  the  ransom 
at  which  they  hold  him,  or  by  force  of  arms,  at  your  best  discretion." 

"The  foul  fiend  quell  the  Priori"  said  Front-de-Boeuf;  "his  morning's 
draught  has  been  a  deep  one.  When  did  thy  roaster  hear  of  a  Norman 
baron  unbuckling  his  purse  to  relieve  a  churchman,  whose  bags  are  ten 
times  as  weighty  as  ours  ?  —  And  how  can  we  do  aught  by  valour  to  free 
him,  that  are  cooped  up  here  by  ten  times  our  number,  and  expect  an 
assault  every  moment  7'' 

"  And  that  was  what  I  was  about  to  tell  vou,"  said  the  monk,  "  had  your 
hastiness  allowed  me  time.  But,  Qod  help  me»  I  am  old,  and  these  foul 
onslaughts  distract  an  aged  man's  brain.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  verity  that 
ihey  assemble  a  camp  and  raise  a  bank  against  the  walls  of  this  castle." 

"  To  the  battlements  1"^  cried  De  Bracy, "  and  let  us  mark  what  these 
knaves  do  without ;"  and,  so  saying,  he  opened  a  latticed  window  which  led 
to  a  sort  of  bartisan,  or  projecting  balcony,  and  immediately  called  from 
thence  to  those  in  the  apartment  —  "  Siiint  Dennis,  but  the  old  monk  hath 
brought  true  tidings  1  —  They  bring  forward  mantelets  and  pavisses,*  and 
the  archers  muster  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood  like  a  dark  cloud  before  a 
hail-storm." 

Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf  also  looked  out  upon  the  field,  and  immediately 
snatehed  his  hugle ;  and,  after  winding  a  long  and  loud  blast,  commanded 
his  men  to  their  posts  on  the  walls. 

"  De  Bracy,  look  to  the  eastern  side,  where  the  walls  are  lowest — Noble 
Bois-Guilbert,  thy  trade  hath  well  taught  thee  how  to  attack  and  defend, 
look  thou  to  the  western  side — I  myself  will  take  post  at  the  barbican. 
Yet,  do  not  confine  your  exertions  to  any  one  spot,  noble  friends  I  —  wo 
must  this  day  be  everywhere,  and  multiply  ourselves,  were  it  possibfe,  so 
as  to  carry  by  our  presence  succour  and  relief  wherever  the  attack  is  hottest. 
Our  numbers  are  few,  but  activity  and  courage  may  supply  that  defect, 
since  we  have  only  to  do  with  rascal  clowns." 

"  But,  noble  knighte,"  exclaimed  Father  Ambrose,  amidst  the  bustle  and 
confusion  occasioned  by  the  preparations  for  defence,  "  will  none  of  ye  hoar 
the  message  of  the  reverend  father  in  Ood,  Aymer,  Prior  of  JorvauLx  ?  —  I 
beseech  thee  to  hear  me,  noble  Sir  Reginald  1" 

"  Qo  patter  thy  petitions  to  Heaven,  said  the  fierce  Norman,  "  for  wo  on 
earth  have  no  time  to  listen  to  them.  — -  Ho  1  there,  Anselm !  see  that  seeth- 
ing pitch  and  oil  are  ready  to  pour  on  the  heads  of  these  audacious  traitors 
— Tiook  that  the  cross-bow-men  lack  not  bolts.t    Fling  abroad  my  banner 

*  lilMiiteletB  were  t«inpor»rr  and  moveable  defences  formed  of  planks,  ander  oover  of  which  the  aawiluitt 
sdvanoed  to  the  attack  of  fortiAett  plae*«s  ot  old.  PaTuwi  were  a  species  of  largb  a^islds  ooveriiig^be  whok 
oersoB,  eraplojMl  oq  the  same  ooeasiooa. 

t  The  bnU  was  the  arrow  peculiarly  iltteil  to  the  cnm^hon  w  that  of  the  lunr-httw  was  eallad  a  ikaft. 
'  mee  the  Ensltsh  proverb  —  **  I  will  f  ither  naka  a  shaft  or  buAt  of  ik,"  s«niCru)f  •  detenninatJaa  to  aaka 
I  ase  or  other  of  the  thJof  spokatt  of. 

Vol.  IV.-^3 
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wilh  ih  .  old  bull's  head  —  the  kDaves  shall  soon  find  with  whom  they  liaf« 
to 'Jo  tl  U  day  r 

*'6ut,  nolle  sir/'  continued  the  monk,  perseyering  in  his  endeavourq  to 
draw  attention,  "  consider  my  vows  of  obedience,  and  let  me  discharge  my- 
self of  my  surerior's  errand." 

'*  Away  witp  this  prating  dotard/'  said  Front-de-Bosuf,  "  lock  him  up  in 
the  chapel,  to  tell  his  beads  till  the  broil  be  over.  It  will  be  a  new  tn.uig 
to  the  saints  in  Torquilstone  to  hear  aves  and  paters ;  they  have  not  been  so 
honoured,  I  trow,  nince  they  were  cut  out  of  stone." 

**  Blaspheme  not  the  holy  saints,  Sir  Reginald,"  said  De  Bracy,  **  we  shall 
have  need  of  their  aid  to-day  l>efore  yon  rascal  rout  disband." 

"  I  expect  little  aid  from  their  hand,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  "  unless  we 
were  to  hurl  them  from  the  battlements  on  the  heads  of  the  villains.  There 
is  a  huge  lumberine  Saint  Christopher  yonder,  sufficient  to  bear  a  whole 
company  to  the  earth." 

The  Templar  had  in  the  meantime  been  looking  out  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  besiegers  with  rather  more  attention  than  the  brutal  Front-de-Boeuf^ 
or  his  giddy  companion. 

"  By  the  faith  of  mine  order,"  he  said,  **  these  men  approach  with  more 
touch  of  discipline  than  could  have  been  judged,  however  they  come  by  it. 
See  ye  how  dexterously  they  avail  themselves  of  every  cover  which  a  tree 
or  bush  affords,  and  shun  exposing  themselves  to  the  shot  of  our  cross-bows? 
I  spy  neither  banner  nor  pennon  among  them,  and  yet  will  I  gage  my  golden 
chain,  that  they  are  led  on  by  some  noble  knight  or  gentleman,  skilful  in 
the  practice  of  wars." 

"  I  espy  him,"  said  De  Bracy ;  "  I  see  the  waving  of  a  knight's  crest,  and 
the  gleam  of  his  armour.  See  yon  tall  man  in  the  black  mail,  who  is  busied 
marshalling  the  farther  troop  of  the  rascaille  yeomen. — By  Saint  Dennis,  I 
bold  him  to  be  the  same  whom  we  called  Le  JVbtr  Faineantf  who  overthrew 
tliee,  Front-de-Boeuf,  in  the  lists  at  Ashby." 

**  So  much  the  better,"  said  Front<le-Bioeuf,  "  that  he  comes  here  to  give 
me  my  revenge.  Some  hiding  fellow  he  must  be,  who  dared  not  stay  to 
assert  his  claim  to  the  tourney  prize  which  chance  had  assigned  him.  I 
should  in  vain  have  sought  for  him  where  knights  and  nobles  seek  their 
foes,  and  right  glad  am  I  he  hath  here  shown  himself  among  yon  villain 
yeomanry." 

The  demonstrations  of  the  enemy's  immediate  approach  cut  off  all  farthei 
discourse.  Each  knight  repaired  to  his  post,  and  at  the  head  of  the  few 
followers  whom  they  were  aole  to  muster,  and  who  were  in  numbers  inad» 
quate  to  defend  the  whole  extent  of  the  walls,  they  awaited  with  calm  d» 
termination  the  threatened  assault 
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This  wanderinr  nee,  newr'd  from  other  men, 
BoMt  ]r«c  their  ioterooorae  with  human  arti; 
The  aeaa.  the  wwid*,  the  desert*  which  they  haunt. 
Find  them  acquainted  with  their  aecret  treaaurea; 
And  unrefanled  herha.  and  Sowera,  and  MoRanma. 
Duplajr  ondreani'd-of  powen  when  fathar'd  by  them. 


IhrK  history  must  needs  retrograde  for  the  space  of  a  few  peges,  to  inform 
the  reader  of  certain  passages  material  to  his  understanding  the  rest  of  thia 
important  narrative.    His  own  intelligence  may  indeed  have  eMily  antici- 
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pitted  that,  when  Ivauboe  sunk  down,  and  seemed  abandoned  by  all  iuv 
world,  it  was  the  importunity  of  Rebecca  which  prevailed  on  herbrothertc 
have  the  gallant  young  warrior  transported  from  the  lists  to  the  house  which 
for  the  time  the  Jews  inhabited  in  the  suburbs  of  Ashby. 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  persuaded  Isaac  to  this  step  in 
any  other  circumstances,  for  his  disposition  was  kind  and  grateful.  But  he 
had  also  the  prejudices  and  scrupulous  timidity  of  his  persecuted  people,  and 
those  were  to  be  conquered. 

"  Holy  Abraham !"  he  exclaimed,  "  he  is  a  good  youth,  and  my  heart 
bleeds  to  see  the  gore  trickle  down  his  rich  embroidered  hacqueton,  and  h(b 
corslet  of  goodly  price — ^but  to  carry  him  to  our  house ! — damsel,  hast  thou 
well  considered? — he  is  a  Christian,  and  by  our  law  we  may  not  deal  witii 
the  stranger  and  Gentile,  save  for  the  advantage  of  our  commerce." 

"  Speak  not  so,  my  dear  father,"  replied  Rebecca ;  "  we  may  not  indt^cd 
mix  with  tbem  in  banquet  and  in  jollity ;  but  in  wounds  and  in  misery  th". 
Qentile  becometh  the  Jew's  brother." 

**  I  would  I  knew  what  the  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Tudela  would  opine  on  it," 
replied  Isaac ;  —  **  nevertheless,  the  good  youth  must  not  bleed  to  death. 
Let  Seth  and  Reuben  bear  him  to  Ashby." 

'*  Nay,  let  them  place  him  in  my  litter,"  said  Rebecca ;  '*  I  will  mount 
one  of  the  palfreys." 

**  That  were  to  expose  thee  to  the  ^se  of  those  dogs  of  Ishmael  and  of 
Edom,"  whispered  Isaac,  with  a  suspicious  glance  towards  the  crowd  of 
knights  and  squires.  But  Rebecca  was  already  busied  in  carrying  her 
charitable  purpose  into  effect,  and  listened  not  what  he  said,  until  Isaac, 
seizing  the  sleeve  of  her  mantle,  again  exclaimed,  in  a  hurried  voice  — 
"  Beara  of  Aaron  1  —  what  if  the  youth  perish  I  —  if  he  die  in  our  custody, 
shall  we  not  be  held  guilty  of  his  blood,  and  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  multi- 
tude ?" 

**  He  will  not  die,  my  father,"  said  Rebecca,  gently  extricating  herself 
from  the  grasp  of  Isaac — "he  will  not  die,  unless  we  abandon  him;  and 
if  so,  we  are  indeM  answerable  for  his  blood  to  God  and  to  man." 

"  Nay,"  said  Isaac,  releasing  his  hold,  **  it  grieveth  me  as  much  to  see 
the  drops  of  his  blood,  as  if  they  were  so  many  eolden  bysants  from  mine 
own  purse ;  and  I  well  know,  tfiat  the  lessons  of  Miriam,  daughter  of  the 
Rabbi  Manasses  of  Byzantium,  whose  soul  is  in  Paradise,  have  made  thee 
skilful  in  the  art  of  healing,  and  that  thou  knowest  the  craft  of  herbs  and 
the  force  of  elixirs.  Therefore,  do  as  thy  mind  giveth  thee— thou  art  a 
good  damsel,  a  blessing,  and  a  crown,  and  a  song  of  rejoicing  unto  me  and 
to  my  house,  and  unto  the  people  of  my  fathers. 

The  apprehensions  of  Isaac,  however,  were  not  ill  founded;  and  the 
generous  and  grateful  benevolence  of  his  daughter  exposed  her,  on  her 
return  to  Ashby,  to  the  unhallowed  saze  of  Brian  de  Bois^uilbert.  The 
Templar  twice  passed  and  repassed  them  on  the  road,  fixing  his  bold  and 
ardent  look  on  the  beautiful  Jewess ;  and  we  have  already  seen  the  con- 
sequences of  the  admiration  which  her  charms  excited,  when  accident  throw 
her  into  the  power  of  that  unprincipled  voluptuary. 

Rebecca  lost  no  time  in  causing  the  patient  to  be  transported  to  their 
temporary  dwelling,  and  pniceeded  with  her  own  hands  to  examine  and  to 
bina  up  his  wounds.  The  youngest  reader  of  romances  and  romantic 
ballads,  rnnst  recollect  how  ouen  the  females,  during  the  dark  ages,  as  they 
are  called,  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  surgery,  and  how  frequently 
the  gallant  knight  submitted  the  wounds  of  his  person  to  her  cure,  whmie 
rtyes  had  yet  more  deeply  penetrated  his  heart. 

"BWi  the  Jews,  both  male  and  female,  possessed  and  practised  the  medical 
science  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  monarchs  and  powerful  barons  of  the 
time  frequently  committed  themselves  to  the  charge  of  some  experienced 
•age  among  this  despised  people,  when  wounded  or  in  sickness.    The  aid 
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of  tlio  iTowish  physicians  was  not  less  eagerly  sought  afler.  thoagfa  a  _ 
ral  beiii'f  preroilod  among  the  ChriHtiaos,  that  the  Jewish  Rabbins  wera 
deeply  aoQuainted  with  the  occult  sciences,  and  particularly  with  tiy* 
jabahstica'  art  which  had  its  name  and  origin  in  the  studies  uf  the  sagos 
of  Israel.  Neither  did  the  Riibbins  disown  such  acquaintance  with  8uper> 
natural  arts,  which  added  nothing  (for  what  could  add  aught?)  to  the 
hatred  with  which  the  nation  was  regarded,  while  it  diminished  the  con- 
tempt with  which  that  malevolence  was  mingled.  A  Jewish  magician 
might  1)0  the  subiect  of  equal  abhorrence  with  a  Jewish  usurer,  but  he 
coiild  not  be  equally  despised.  It  is  besides  probable,  cousidering  the  w?n* 
derful  cures  they  are  said  to  have  performed,  that  the  Jews  possessed  some 
secrets  of  the  healing  art  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  which,  with  the  exclo* 
sive  spirit  arising  out  of  their  condition,  they  took  great  care  to  conceal 
from  the  Christians  amongst  whom  they  dwelt. 

The  beautiful  Rebecca  nad  been  heedfully  brought  up  in  al^the  know- 
ledge proper  to  her  nation,  which  her  apt  and  powerful  mind  had  retained, 
arranged,  and  enlarged,  in  the  course  of  a  progress  beyond  her  years,  her 
sex,  and  even  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  ller  Knowledge  of  medicine  and 
of  the  healing  art  had  been  acquired  under  an  aged  Jewess,  the  daughter  of 
one  of  their  most  celebrated  doctors,  who  loved  Rebecca  as  her  own  child, 
and  was  believed  to  have  communicated  to  her  secrets,  which  had  been  left 
to  herself  by  her  sage  father  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. The  fate  of  Miriam  had  indeed  been  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the 
fanaticisms  of  the  times ;  but  her  secrets  had  survived  in  her  apt  pupil. 

Rebecca,  thus  endowed  with  knowledge  as  with  beauty,  was  universaUy 
revered  and  admired  by  her  own  tribe,  who  almost  regarded  her  as  one  of 
those  gifted  women  mentioned  in  the  sacred  history.  Her  father  himself, 
out  of  reverence  for  her  tivlents,  which  involuntarily  mingled  itself  with  his 
unbounded  affection,  permitted  the  maiden  a  greater  liberty  than  was 
usually  indulged  to  those  of  her  sex  by  the  habits  of  her  people,  and  was, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  frequently  guided  by  her  opinion,  even  in  preference 
to  his  own. 

When  Ivanhoe  reached  the  habitation  of  Isaac,  he  was  still  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness,  owing  to  the  profuse  loss  of  blood  which  had  taken  plaos 
during  his  exertions  in  the  lists.  Rebecca  examined  the  wound,  and  having 
applied  to  it  such  vulnerary  rcmedios  as  her  art  prescribed,  informed  her 
father  that  if  fever  could  be  averted,  of  which  the  great  bleeding  rendered 
her  little  apprehensiye,  and  if  the  healing  balsam  of  Miriam  retained  its 
virtue,  there  was  nothing  to  fear  for  his  guest's  life,  and  that  he  might  with 
safety  travel  to  York  with  them  on  the  ensuing  day.  Isaac  looked  a  little 
blank  at  this  annunciation.  Ilis  charity  would  willingly  have  stopped 
short  at  Ashby,  or  i^t  most  would  have  left  the  wounded  Christian  to  be 
tended  in  the  house  where  he  was  residing  at  present,  with  an  assurance  to 
the  Hebrew  to  whom  it  belonged,  that  all  expenses  should  be  duly  dis* 
charged.  To  this,  however,  Rebecca  opposed  many  reasons,  of  which  ws 
shall  only  mention  two  that  had  peculiar  weight  with  Isaac.  The  one  was^ 
thiit  she  would  on  no  account  put  the  phial  of  precious  balsam  into  the 
hands  of  another  physician  even  of  her  own  tribe,  lest  that  valuable  mys- 
tery should  be  discovered ;  the  other,  that  this  wounded  knight,  Wilfred  of 
Ivanhoe,  was  an  intimate  favourite  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  and  that,  in 
case  the  monarch  should  return,  Isaac,  who  had  supplied  his  brother  John 
with  treasure  to  prosecute  his  rebellious  purposes,  would  stand  in  no  small 
need  of  a  powerful  protector  who  enjoyed  Richard's  favour. 

"  Thou  art  speaking  but  sooth,  Rebecca,"  said  Isaac,  giving  way  to  these 
weighty  arguments — *'  it  were  an  offending  of  Heaven  to  betray  the  secrets 
uf  the  blessed  Miriam;  for  the  good  which  Heaven  giveth,  is  not  rfishly  to 
be  squandered  u]>on  others,  whether  it  be  talents  of  gold  and  shekels  of 
silver,  or  whether  it  be  the  secret  mysteries  of  a  wise  pnyiioian — amnredW 
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thej  shoald  be  preserred  to  those  to  whom  ProYidence  hath  youchsafeo 
Ibeoi.  And  him  whom  the  Nazarenes  of  England  call  the  Lion'^  IIe.irt, 
assuredly  it  wore  better  for  me  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  strong  lion  of 
Idumea  than  into  his,  if  he  shall  have  got  assurance  of  my  dealings  with 
his  brother.    Wherefore  1  will  lend  ear  to  thy  counsel,  and  this  youth  shall 

2'oumey  with  us  to  York,  and  our  house  shall  be  as  a  home  to  him  until 
lis  wounds  shall  be  healed.  And  if  he  of  the  Lion  Heart  shall  return 
to  the  land,  as  is  now  noised  abroad,  then  shall  this  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  be 
unto  me  as  a  wall  of  defence,  when  the  King's  displeasure  shall  burn  high 
against  thy  father.  And  if  he  doth  not  return,  this  Wilfred  may  natheless 
repay  us  our  charges  when  he  shall  ]^ain  treasure  by  the  strength  of  his 
spear  and  of  his  sword,  even  as  he  dtd  yesterday  and  this  day  also.  For 
the  youth  is  a  good  youth,  and  keepeth  the  day  which  he  appointeth,  and 
restoreth  that  which  he  borroweth,  and  sucooureth  the  Israelite,  even  the 
child  of  my  father's  house,  when  it  is  encompassed  by  strong  thieves  and 
Bons  of  Belial.'' 

It  was  not  until  evening  was  nearly  closed  that  Ivanhoe  was  restored  to 
consciousness  of  his  situation.  He  awoke  from  a  broken  slumber,  under 
the  confused  impressions  which  are  naturally  attendant  on  the  recovery 
from  a  state  of  insensibility.  He  was  unable  tor  some  time  to  recall  exactly 
10  memory  the  circumstances  which  had  preceded  his  fall  in  the  lists,  or  to 
make  out  any  connected  chain  of  the  events  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
npon  the  yesterday.  A  sense  of  wounds  and  injury,  joined  to  great  weak- 
ness and  exhaustion,  was  mingled  with  the  recollection  of  blows  dealt  and 
received,  of  steeds  rushing  upon  each  other,  overthrowing  and  overthrown 
— of  shouts  and  clashing  of  arms,  and  all  the  heady  tumult  of  a  confused 
fight.  An  effort  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  of  his  couch  was  in  some  degree 
successful,  although  rendered  difficult  by  the  pain  of  his  wound. 

To  his  great  surprise  he  found  himself  in  a  room  magnificently  furnished, 
but  having  cushions  instead  of  chairs  to  rest  upon,  and  in  other  respects 

Eurtaking  so  much  of  Oriental  costume,  that  he  began  to  doubt  whether  he 
ad  not,  during  his  sleep,  been  transported  back  again  to  the  land  of  Pales- 
tine. The  impression  was  increased,  when,  the  tapestry  being  drawn  aside, 
a  female  form,  dressed  in  a  rich  habit,  which  partook  more  of  the  Eastern 
taste  than  that  of  Europe,  glided  through  the  aoor  which  it  concealed,  and 
was  followed  by  a  swarthy  domestic. 

As  the  wounded  knight  was  about  to  address  this  fair  apparition,  she 
imposed  silence  by  placmg  her  slender  finger  upon  her  ruby  lips,  while  the 
attendant,  approaching  him,  proceeded  to  uncover  Ivanhoe's  side,  and  the 
lovely  Jewess  satisfied  herself  that  the  bandage  was  in  ite  place,  and  the 
wound  doing  well.  She  performed  her  task  with  a  graceful  and  dignified 
simplicity  and  modesty,  which  misht,  even  in  more  civilized  days,  have 
served  to  redeem  it  from  whatever  might  seem  repugnant  to  female  delicacy. 
The  idea  of  so  young  and  beautiful  a  person  engaged  in  attendance  on  a 
sick-bed,  or  in  dressing  the  wound  of  one  of  a  different  sex,  was  melted 
away  and  lost  in  that  of  a  beneficent  being  contributing  her  effectual  aid  to 
relieve  pain,  and  to  avert  the  stroke  of  death.  Reb^ca's  few  and  brief 
directions  were  given  in  the  Hebrew  languase  to  the  old  domestic ;  and  he, 
who  had  been  frequently  her  assistant  in  similar  cases,  obeyed  them  with- 
out reply. 

The  accents  of  an  unknown  tongue,  however  harsh  they  might  have 
sounded  when  uttered  by  another,  had,  coming  from  the  beautiful*  Kebecca, 
the  romantic  and  pleasing  effect  which  fancy  ascribes  to  the  charms  pro- 
nounced by  some  beneficent  fairy,  unintelligible,  indeed,  to  the  ear,  but, 
horn  the  sweetness  of  utterance,  and  benignity  of  aspect,  which  accompanied 
them,  touching  and  affecting  to  the  heart.  Without  making  an  attempt  at 
fbrther  questi<^n,  Ivanhoe  suffered  them  in  silence  to  take  the  measures  they 
thought  most  proper  for  his  recovery ;  and  it  vras  nr%  ttn^il  these  were  com- 
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t>U  ted  f^d  lilii  kind  physician  aboat  to  retire,  that  his  curiosity  could  nc 
ouger  be  suppressed. — "  Gentle  maiden/'  he  began,  in  the  Arabian  tongue, 
with  which  nis  Eastern  travels  had  rendered  him  familiar,  and  which  ha 
thought  most  likelj^  to  be  understood  by  the  turban'd  and  caftan'd  damsel 

who  stood  before  him — **  I  pray  you,  gentle  maiden,  of  your  courtesy " 

But  here  he  was  interrupted  by  his  fair  physician,  a  smile  which  she 
oould  scarce  suppress  dimpling  for  an  instant  a  face,  whose  general  ez- 

Sression  was  that  of  contemplative  melancholy.  **  I  am  of  England,  Sir 
Lnight,  and  speak  the  English  tongue,  although  my  dress  and  my  lineage 
belong  to  anotner  climate." 

"Noble  damsel," — again  the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe  began;  and  agidn  Ro* 
beoca  hastened  to  interrupt  him. 

"  Bestow  not  on  me.  Sir  Knight,"  she  said,  **  the  epithet  of  noble.  It  ii 
well  you  should  speedily  know  that  your  handmaiden  is  a  poor  Jewess,  the 
daughter  of  that  Isaac  of  York,  to  whom  you  were  so  lately  a  good  and 
kind  lord.  It  well  becomes  him,  and  those  of  his  household,  to  render  to 
you  such  careful  tendance  as  your  present  state  necessarily  demands." 

I  know  not  whether  the  fair  Rowena  would  have  been  altogether  satisfied 
with  the  species  of  emotion  with  which  her  devoted  knight  had  hitherto 
gazed  on  the  beautiful  features,  and  fair  form,  and  lustrous  eyes,  of  the 
lovely  Rebecca ;  eyes  whose  brilliancy  was  shaded,  and,  as  it  were,  mellow- 
ed, by  the  fringe  of  her  long  silken  eye-lashes,  and  which  a  minstrel  would 
have  compared  to  the  evening  star  darting  its  rays  through  a  bower  of  jessar 
mine.  But  Ivanhoe  was  too  epod  a  Catholic  to  retain  the  same  class  of 
feelings  towards  a  Jewess.  This  Rebecca  had  foreseen,  and  for  this  very 
purpose  she  had  hastened  to  mention  her  father's  name  and  lineage  ;'yet — 
for  the  fair  and  wise  daughter  of  Isaac  was  not  without  a  touch  of  female 
weakness — she  could  not  but  si^h  internally  when  the  glance  of  respeotfal 
admiration,  not  altogether  unmixed  with  tenderness,  with  which  Ivanhoe 
had  hitherto  regardra  his  unknown  benefactress,  was  exchanged  at  once 
for  a  manner  cold,  composed,  and  collected,  and  fraught  with  no  deeper 
feeling  than  that  which  expressed  a  grateful  sense  of  courtesy  received  from 
an  unexpected  quarter,  and  from  one  of  an  inferior  race,  it  was  not  that 
Ivan  hoe's  former  carriage  expressed  more  than  that  general  devotional 
homage  which  youth  always  pays  to  beauty ;  yet  it  was  mortifying  that  one 
word  should  operate  as  a  spell  to  remove  poor  Rebecca,  who  could  not  be 
supposed  altogether  ignorant  of  her  title  to  such  homage,  into  a  degraded 
class,  to  whom  it  could  not  be  honourably  rendered. 

But  the  gentleness  and  candour  of  Rebecca's  nature  imputed  no  fault  to 
Ivanhoe  for  sharing  in  the  universal  prejudices  of  his  age  and  religion.  Ob 
the  contrary,  the  fair  Jewess,  though  sensible  her  patient  now  regarded  her 
as  one  of  a  raoe  of  reprobation,  with  whom  it  was  disgraceful  to  hold  any 
beyond  the  meet  necessary  intercourse,  ceased  not  to  pay  the  same  patient 
and  devoted  attention  to  his  safety  and  convalescence.  She  informed  him 
of  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  removing  to  York,  and  of  her  father's 
resolution  to  transport  him  thither,  and  tend  him  in  his  own  house  until 
his  health  should  be  restored.  Ivanhoe  expressed  great  repugnance  to  this 
plan,  which  he  grounded  on  unwillingness  to  give  farther  trouble  to  his 
oenefaotors. 

*'  Was  there  not,"  he  said,  '*  in  Ashby,  or  near  it,  some  Saxon  franklin, 
or  even  some  wealthy  peasant,  who  would  endure  the  burden  of  a  wounded 
ooun  try  man's  residence  with  him  until  he  should  be  again  able  t<»  bear  hit 
armour?  — Was  there  no  convent  of  Saxon  endowment,  where  he  could  be 
received  ?  —  Or  could  he  not  be  transported  as  far  as  Burton,  where  he  was 
sure  to  find  hosnitality  with  Waltheoff  the  Abbot  of  St.  Withold's,  to  whom 
he  was  related  ?^' 

'*  Any,  the  worst  of  these  harbourages,"  said  Rebecca,  witli  a  mi  lanc!ioly 
smile,  **  would  unquestionably  l>e  more  fitting  for  your  residence  than  Uif 
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ftbode  of  a  despised  Jew ;  yet»  Sir  Knight,  unless  jou  would  dismiss  youi 
pbysiuian,  you  cannot  change  your  lodging.  Our  nation,  as  you  well  know, 
can  cure  wounds,  though  we  deal  not  in  inflicting  them ;  ana  in  our  family, 
in  particular,  are  secrets  which  have  been  handed  down  since  the  days  of 
Solomon,  and  of  which  you  have  already  experienced  the  advantaees.  Np 
Nazarene — I  crave  your  forgiveness,  Sir  Jlnight — ^no  Christian  leech,  withii 
the  four  seas  of  Britain,  could  enable  you  to  bear  your  corslet  within  a 
month/' 

"  And  how  soon  wilt  ihau  enable  me  to  brook  it  V*  said  Ivanhoe,  imp^ 
tiently. 

'*  Within  eight  days,  if  thou  wilt  be  patient  and  conformable  to  my  direo- 
taons,''  replied  Rebecca. 

"  By  our  Blessed  Lady,''  said  Wilfred,  "  if  it  be  not  a  sin  to  name  her 
here,  it  is  no  time  for  me  or  any  true  knight  to  be  bedridden ;  and  if  thou 
accomplish  thy  promise,  maiden,  I  will  pay  thee  with  my  casque  full  of 
erowns,  come  by  them  as  I  may." 

"  I  will  accomplish  my  promise,"  said  Rebecca,  "  and  thou  shalt  dear 
thine  armour  on  the  eighth  day  from  hence,  if  thou  wilt  grant  me  but  one 
boon  in  the  stead  of  tl^  silver  thou  dost  promise  me." 

*'  If  it  be  within  my  power,  and  such  as  a  true  Christian  knight  may  yield 
to  one  of  thy  people,''  replied  Ivanhoe,  *'  I  will  grant  thy  boon  blithely  and 
thankfully." 

**  Nay,"  answered  Rebecca,  "  I  will  but  pray  of  thee  to  believe  hencefor* 
ward  that  a  Jew  may  do  good  service  to  a  Christian,  without  desiring  other 
guerdon  than  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Father,  who  made  both  Jew  and 
Gentile."- 

'*  It  were  sin  to  doubt  it,  maiden,"  replied  Ivanhoe ;  "  and  I  repose  my- 
self on  thy  skill  without  farther  scruple  or  question,  well  trusting  you  will 
enable  me  to  bear  my  corslet  on  the  eighth  day.  And  now,  my  kind  leech, 
let  me  inquire  of  the  news  abroad.  What  of  the  noble  Saxon  Cedric  and 
his  household  ?  —  what  of  the  lovely  lady  "  Jle  stopt,  as  if  unwilling 
to  speak  Rowena's  name  in  the  bouse  of  a  Jew — "Of  her,  I  mean,  who 
was  named  Queen  of  the  toujmament?" 

"  And  who  was  selected  by  you,  Sir  Knight,  to  hold  that  dignity,  with 
judgment  which  was  admired  as  much  as  your  valour,"  replied  Rebecca. 

The  blood  which  Ivanhoe  had  lost  did  not  prevent  a  flush  from  crossing 
bis  cheek,  feeling  that  he  had  incautiously  betrayed  his  deep  interest  in 
Rowena  by  the  awkward  attempt  he  had  made  to  conceal  it. 

"  It  was  less  of  her  I  would  speak,"  said  he,  "  than  of  Prince  John ;  and 
I  would  fain  know  somewhat  oi  a  faithful  squire^  and  v^hy  he  now  attends 
me  not?" 

'*  Let  me  use  my  authority  as  a  leech,"  answered  Rebecca,  "  and  enjoin 
you  to  keep  silence,  and  avoid  agitating  reflections,  whilst  I  apprise  you  of 
what  y<»u  aesire  to  know.  Prince  John  bath  broken  off  the  tournament, 
and  set  forward  in  all  haste  towards  York,  with  the  noble^  knights,  and 
churchmen  of  his  party,  after  collecting  such  sums  as  they  could  wring,  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  from  those  who  are  esteemed  the  wealthy  of  the  mnd. 
It  is  said  he  designs  to  assume  his  brother's  crown." 

**  Not  without  a  blow  struck  in  his  defence,"  said  Ivanhoe,  raising  him- 
self upon  the  couch,  '*  if  there  were  but  one  true  subject  in  England.  I 
will  fight  for  Richard's  title  with  the  best  of  them  —  ay,  one  to  two,  in  his 
just  quarrel  I" 

"But  that  you  may  be  able  to  do  so,"  said  Rebecca,  touching  his  shoulder 
with  her  hand,  "  you  must  now  observe  my  directions  and  remain  quiet." 

"  True,  maiden,"  said  Ivanhoe,  "  as  quiet  as  these  disquieted  times  will 
permit — And  of  Cedric  and  his  household  ?" 

"  Ills  steward  came  but  brief  while  sinoe,"  said  the  Jewess,  "  panting 
with  haste,  to  ask  my  father  for  certain  moneys,  the  price  of  wool  th« 
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(growth  of  Cedrio's  flocks,  and  from  him  I  learned  that  Cedric  and  Atfael- 
Btane  of  (Joning&burgh  bad  left  Prince  John's  lodging  in  high  displeasnn^ 
and  were  about  to  set  forth  on  their  return  homeward." 

"Went  any  lady  with  them  to  the  banquet?"  said  Wilfred. 

'*The  Lady  Rowena/'  said  Rebecca,  answering  the  question  with  more 
preciiiion  than  it  had  been  asked  —  "The  Lady  Rowena  went  not  to  the 
Frince's  feast,  and,  as  the  steward  reported  to  us,  she  is  now  on  her  journey 
back  to  Rotherwood,  with  hei  guardian  Cedric.  And  touching  your  faith- 
ful squire  Gurtb " 

"Ilal"  exclaimed  the  knight,  "knowest  thou  his  name? — But  thou  dooti" 
he  immediately  added,  "  and  well  thou  mayest,  for  it  was  from  thy  hand, 
and,  as  I  am  now  convinced,  from  thine  own  generosity  of  spirit,  that  he 
received  but  yesterday  a  hundred  zecchins." 

"  Speak  not  of  that,"  said  Rebecca,  blushing  deeplv ;  **  I  see  how  easy  it 
is  for  the  tongue  to  betray  what  the  heart  would  gladly  conceal." 

"  But  this  sum  of  gold,"  said  Ivanhoe,  gravely,  "  my  honour  is  conoemod 
in  repaying  it  to  your  father." 

'*  Let  it  be  as  thou  wilt,"  said  Rebecca,  "  when  eight  days  have  passed 
away ;  but  think  not,  and  speak  not  now,  of  aught  that  may  retard  thy 
recovery." 

**  Be  it  so,  kind  maiden,"  said  Ivanhoe ;  "  it  were  most  ungrateful  to  dis- 

Sute  th^  commands.  But  one  word  of  the  fate  of  poor  Gurui,  and  I  have 
one  with  questioning  thee." 
"I  grieve  to  tell  thee.  Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  Jewess,  "that  he  is  in 
custody,  by  the  order  of  Cedric." — And  then  observinff  the  distress  which 
her  communication  gave  to  Wilfred,  she  instantly  added,  "  But  the  steward 
Oswald  said,  that  if  nothing  occurred  to  renew  his  master's  displeasure 
against  him,  he  was  sure  that  Cedrio  would  pardon  Ourth,  a  faithful  serf^ 
and  one  who  stood  high  in  favour,  and  who  had  but  committed  this  error 
out  of  the  love  that  he  bore  to  Cedric's  son.  And  he  said,  moreover,  that 
he  and  his  comrades,  and  especially  Wamba  the  Jester,  were  resolved  to 
warn  Qurth  to  make  his  escape  by  the  way,  in  case  Cedric's  ire  against  him 
could  not  be  mitieated." 

"  Would  to  God  the^  may  keep  their  purpose  I"  said  Ivanhoe ;  "  but  it 
seems  as  if  I  were  destined  to  bring  ruin  on  whomsoever  hath  shown  kind* 
nees  to  me.  My  king,  by  whom  I  was  honoured  and  distinguished,  thoa 
seest  that  the  brother  most  indebted  to  him  is  raising  his  arms  to  grasp  his 
crown ; — my  regard  hath  brought  restraint  and  trouble  on  the  fairest  of  her 
■ez;  —  and  now  my  father  in  his  mood  may  slay  this  poor  bondsman,  but 
for  bis  love  and  loyal  service  to  me — Thou  seeet,  maiden,  what  an  ill-&ted 
wretch  thou  dost  labour  to  assist ;  be  wise,  and  let  me  go,  ere  the  misfor- 
tunes which  track  my  footsteps  like  slot-hoonds,  shall  involve  thee  als<i  in 
their  pursuit." 

"  Ka^,"  said  Rebecca,  "  thy  weakness  and  thy  grief.  Sir  Knight,  make 
thee  miscalcuAte  the  purposes  of  Heaven.  Thou  hast  been  restored  to  tbj 
country  when  it  most  needed  the  assistance  of  a  strong  hand  and  a  true 
heart,  and  thou  hast  humbled  the  pride  of  thine  enemies^and  those  of  thy 
king,  when  their  horn  was  most  hignly  exalted;  and  for  the  evil  which  thou 
sustained,  seest  thou  not  that  Heaven  has  raised  thee  a  helper  and  a  phy- 
sician, eVen  among  the  most  despised  of  the  land  ?  —  Therefore,  be  of  good 
courage,  and  trust  that  thou  art  preserved  for  some  marvel  which  thine  arm 
shall  work  before  this  people.  Adieu  —  and  having  taken  the  medicine 
which  I  shall  send  thee  by  the  hand  of  Reuben,  compose  thyself  affain  to 
rest,  that  thou  mayest  be  the  more  able  to  endure  the  journey  on  &e  sue- 
oeedin?  day." 

Ivannoe  was  convinced  by  the  reasoning,  and  obeyed  the  directions  of 
Beoecca.  The  draught  which  Reuben  administered  was  of  a  sedative  fai4 
nareotic  quality,  and  secured  the  patient  sound  and  undisturbed  slum'jen 
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In  the  morning  his  kind  physician  found  him  entirely  free  from  feyerisK 
symptoms,  and  fit  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  a  journey. 

He  was  deposited  in  the  horse-litter  which  bad  brought  him  from  the  lists, 
And  every  precaution  taken  for  his  travelling  with  ease.  In  jne  circum 
stance  only  even  the  entreaties  of  Rebecca  were  unable  to  secure  sufficient 
attention  to  the  accommodation  of  the  wounded  knight.  Isaac,  like  the 
enriched  traveller  of  Juvenal's  tenth  satire,  had  ever  the  fear  of  robbery 
before  his  eyes,  conscious  that  he  would  be  alike  accounted  fair  eame  by 
tiie  marauding  Norman  noble,  and  by  the  Saxon  outlaw.  He  therefore 
journeyed  at  a  great  rate,  and  made  short  halts,  and  shorter  repasts,  so 
that  he  passed  by  Cedric  and  Atbelstane,  who  had  several  hours  the  start  of 
kim,  but  who  had  been  delayed  by  their  protracted  feasting  at  the  convent 
?f  Saint  Withold's.  Yet  such  was  the  virtue  of  Miriam's  balsam,  or  such 
tiie  strength  of  Ivanhoe's  constitution,  that  he  did  not  sustain  from  the 
harried  journey  that  inconvenience  which  his  kind  physician  had  appr^ 
hended. 

In  another  point  of  view,  however,  the  Jew's  haste  proved  somewhat  more 
than  good  speed.  The  rapidity  with  which  he  insisted  on  travelling,  bred 
several  disputes  between  him  and  the  party  whom  he  had  hired  to  attend 
him  as  a  guard.  These  men  were  Saxons,  and  not  free  by  any  means  from 
the  national  love  of  ease  and  good  living  which  the  Normans  stigmatized  as 
laziness  and  gluttony.  Reversing  Shy  lock's  position,  they  had  accepted  the 
employment  in  hopes  of  feeding  upon  the  wealthy  Jew,  and  were  very  much 
displeased  when  tney  found  themselves  disappointed,  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  insisted  on  their  proceeding.  They  remonstrated  also  upon  the 
risk  of  damage  to  their  horses  by  these  forced  marches.  Finally  there 
arose  betwixt  Isaac  and  his  satellites  a  deadly  feud,  concerning  the  quan- 
tity of  wine  and  ale  to  be  allowed  for  consumption  at  each  meal.  And 
thus  it  happened,  that  when  the  alarm  of  danger  approached,  and  that 
which  Isaac  feared  was  likely  to  come  upon  him,  he  was  deserted  by  the 
discontented  mercenaries  on  whose  protection  he  had  relied,  without  using 
the  means  necessary  to  secure  their  attachment. 

In  this  deplorable  condition  the  Jew,  with  his  daughter  and  her  wounded 
patient,  were  found  by  Cedric,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  and  soon  after- 
wards fell  into  the  power  of  De  Bracy  and  his  confederates.  Little  notice 
was  at  first  taken  of  the  horse-litter,  and  it  might  have  remained  behind  but 
for  the  curiosity  of  De  Bracy,  who  looked  into  it  under  the  impression  that 
it  might  contain  the  object  of  his  enterprise,  for  Rowena  had  not  unveiled 
herself.  But  De  Bracy's  astonishment  was  considerable,  when  he  dis- 
^)vered  that  the  litter  contained  a  wounded  man,  who,  conceiving  himself 
to  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  Saxon  outlaws,  with  whom  his  name  might 
be  a  protection  for  himself  and  his  friends,  frankly  avowed  himself  to  be 
Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe. 

The  ideas  of  chivalrous  honour,  which,  amidst  his  wildness  and  levity, 
never  utterly  abandoned  De  Brac^,  prohibited  him  from  doing  the  knight 
any  injury  in  his  defenceless  condition,  and  equally  interdicted  his  betray- 
VLg  him  to  Front-de-Boeuf,  who  would  have  had  no  scruples  to  put  to  death, 
ander  any  circumstances,  the  rival  claimant  of  the  fief  of  Ivanhoe.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  liberate  a  suitor  preferred  by  the  Lady  Rowena,  as  the  events 
of  the  tournament,  and  indeed  Wilfred's  previous  banishment  from  his 
father's  house,  had  made  matter  of  notoriety,  was  a  pitch  far  above  the 
flight  of  De  Bracy's  generosity.  A  middle  course  betwixt  good  and  evil 
was  all  which  he  found  himself  capable  of  adopting,  and  he  commanded 
two  of  his  own  squires  to  keep  close  by  the  litter,  and  to  suffer  no  one  to 
^pproich  it.  If  ouestionod,  they  were  directed  by  their  master  to  say,  that 
the  empty  litter  ot  the  Lady  Rowena  was  employed  to  transport  one  of  their 
I A  mraaes  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  scuffle.  On  arriving  at  Torquil 
•tcne,  while  the  Knight  Temolar  and  the  lord  of  that  casue  were  eacJi 
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inient  upon  their  own  schemes,  the  one  on  the  Jew's  tnnisure,  and  tftj 
other  on  his  daughter,  De  Bracy's  squires  conveyed  Ivanhoe,  still  under  the 
Dame  of  a  wounded  comrade,  to  a  distant  apartment.  This  explanation  was 
accordingly  returned  by  these  men  to  Front-de-BoQuf,  when  he  questioned 
them  why  they  did  not  make  for  the  battlements  upon  the  alarm. 

"  A  wounded  companion  !"  he  replied  in  great  wrath  and  astonishment. 
"  No  wonder  that  churls  and  yeomen  wax  so  presumptuous  as  even  to  lay 
liMiguer  before  castles,  and  that  clowns  and  swineherds  send  defiances  to 
nobles,  since  men-at-arms  have  turned  sick  men's  n arses,  and  Free  Gont- 
panions  are  grown  keepers  of  dying  folk's  curtains,  when  the  castle  is  about 
to  be  assailed.  —  To  the  battlements,  ye  loitering  villains !''  he  exclaimed, 
raising  his  stentorian  voice  till  the  arches  around  rung  again,  **  to  the  \mtr 
ilements,  or  I  will  splinter  your  bones  with  this  truncheon !" 

The  men  sulkily  replied,  "  that  they  desired  nothing  l>etter  than  to  go  to 
the  battlements,  providing  Front-de-]mfiuf  would  bear  them  oat  with  their 
master,  who  had  commanded  them  to  tend  the  dying  man." 

'*  The  dyin^c  man,  knaves  I"  rejoined  the  Baron ;  **■  I  promise  thee  we 
shall  all  be  dying  men  an  we  stand  not  to  it  the  more  stoutly.  But  I  will 
relieve  the  guard  upon  this  caitiff  companion  of  yours.  —  Here,  Urfried  — 
hag — fiend  of  a  Saxon  witch  —  bearest  me  not?  -^  tend  me  this  bed-ridden 
fellow,  since  he  must  needs  be  tended,  whilst  these  knaves  use  their  weapons. 
—  Here  be  two  arblasts,  comrades,  with  windlaoes  and  quarrells*  —  to  the 
barbican  with  you,  and  see  you  drive  each  bolt  through  a  Sason  brain." 

The  men,  who,  like  most  of  their  description,  were  fond  of  enterprise,  and 
detested  inaction,  went  joyfully  to  the  scene  of  danger  as  they  were  com- 
manded, and  thus  the  charge  of  Ivanhoe  was  transferred  to  Urfried,  or 
Ulrica.  But  she,  whose  brain  was  burning  with  remembrance  of  injuries 
and  with  hopes  of  vengeanoe,  was  readily  induced  to  devolve  upon  Rebeoon 
the  care  of  ner  patient. 
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Aaoend  th*  wmtoh-tower  fonder,  raliaDt  aoldtor. 
Look  on  Um  field,  nntl  nj  how  (oes  the  battle. 

ScsnuE'B  Maid  qf  (Meant, 

A  MOVENT  of  peril  is  often  also  a  moment  of  open-hearted  kindness  and 
affection.  We  are  thrown  off  our  guard  by  the  general  agitation  of  oar 
feelings,  and  betray  the  intensity  of  those,  which,  at  more  tranquil  periods, 
our  prudence  at  least  conceals,  if  it  cannot  altogether  suppress  them.  In 
finding  herself  once  more  by  the  side  of  Ivanhoe,  Rebecca  was  astonished 
at  the  keen  sensation  of  pfeasure  which  she  experienced,  even  at  a  time 
when  all  around  them  both  was  danger,  if  not  despair.  As  she  felt  his  pulse, 
and  inquired  afler  his  health,  there  was  a  softness  in  her  touch  and  in  her 
accents,  implying  a  kinder  interest  than  she  would  herself  have  been  pleased 
to  have  voluntarily  expressed.  Her  voice  faltered  and  her  hand  trembled, 
and  it  was  only  the  cold  question  of  Ivanhoe,  *'  Is  it  you,  gentle  maiden  V 
which  recalled  her  to  herself,  and  reminded  her  the  sensations  which  she 
felt  were  not  and  could  not  bo  mutual.  A  sigh  escaped,  but  it.  was  scarce 
audible :  and  the  questions  which  she  asked  the  knight  concerning  his  state 
of  health  wore  put  in  the  tone  of  calm  friendship.    Ivanhoe  answei*e*1  hei 

*TItr  arblnst  wnn  n  eriMii-bow.  the  windlnne  the  machine  need  in  bendiac  fl»nt  weapon,  akd  *J>e    »i  «i»t. 
••  MlM  frooi  Its  Mittare  or  dtJimond-ahaped  bead,  was  the  b«»U  adaplerl  to  it 
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hasUly  that  he  wm,  in  f^oint  of  health,  as  well,  and  hettor  than  he  oould 
have  expected  —  "Thanks,"  he  said,  *'  dear  Rehecca,  to  thy  helpful  skilL" 

'*  He  calls  me  dear  Rebecca,''  said  the  maiden  to  herself,  "  but  it  is  in  the 
«jold  and  careleas  tone  which  ill  suits  the  word.  His  war-horse — his  hunt* 
ing  hound,  are  dearer  to  him  than  the  despised  Jewess  T' 

"  My  mind,  gentle  maiden,"  continued  Ivanhoe,  "  is  more  disturbed  b} 
anxiety,  than  my  body  with  pain.  From  the  speeches  of  these  men  whA 
were  my  warders  just  now,  I  learn  that  I  am  a  prisoner,  and,  if  I  judgr 
aright  of  the  loud  hoarse  voice  which  even  now  despatched  them  hence  on 
some  military  duty,  I  am  in  the  castle  of  Front-de-Boeuf — If  so,  how  will 
this  end,  or  how  can  I  protect  Rowena  and  my  father  V* 

*'He  names  not  the  Jew  or  Jewess,"  said  Rebecca,  internally;  "yet  what 
Ss  our  portion  in  him,  and  bow  justly  am  I  punished  by  Heaven  for  lotting 
my  thoughts  dwell  upon  him  I"  She  hastened  after  this  brief  self-accusa- 
tion to  give  Ivanhoe  what  information  she  could ;  but  it  amounted  only  to 
this,  that  the  Templar  Bois-Guilbert,  and  the  Baron  Front-de-Boeuf,  were 
commanders  within  the  castle ;  that  it  was  beleaguered  from  without,  but  by 
whom  she  knew  not  She  added,  that  there  was  a  Christian  priest  within 
the  castle  who  might  be  possessed  of  more  information. 

"A  Christian  priest  1"  said  the  knight,  joyfully;  "fetch  him  hither, 
Rebecca,  if  thou  canst  —  say  a  sick  man  desires  his  ghostly  counsel  —  say 
what  thou  wilt,  but  bring  him  —  something  I  must  do  or  attempt,  but  how 
can  I  determine  until  I  know  how  matters  stand  without?" 

Rebecca,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Ivanhoe,  made  that  attempt  to 
bring  Cedric  into  tne  wounded  Knighf  s  chamber,  which  was  defeated  as  we 
have  already  seen  by  the  interference  of  Urfried,  who  had  been  also  on  the 
watch  to  intercept  the  supposed  monk.  Rebecca  retired  to  communicate  to 
Ivanhoe  the  result  of  her  errand. 

They  had  not  much  leisure  to  regret  the  failure  of  this  source  of  intelli- 
gence, or  to  contrive  by  what  means  it  might  be  supplied ;  for  the  noise 
within  the  castle,  occasioned  by  the  defensive  preparations,  which  had  been 
considerable  for  some  time,  now  increased  into  tenfold  bustle  and  clamour. 
The  heavy,  yet  hasty  step  of  the  men-at-arms,  traversed  the  battlements,  or 
resounded  on  the  narrow  and  winding  passages  and  stairs  which  led  to  the 
various  bartisans  and  points  of  defence.  The  voices  of  the  knights  were 
heard,  animating  their  followers,  or  directing  means  of  defence,  while  their 
commands  were  often  drowned  in  the  dashing  of  armour,  or  the  clamorous 
shouts  of  those  whom  they  addressed.  Tremendous  as  these  sounds  were, 
and  yet  more  terrible  from  the  awful  event  which  they  presaged,  there  was 
a  sublimity  mixed  with  them,  which  Rebecca's  high-toned  mind  could  feel 
even  in  that  moment  of  terror.  Her  eye  kindled,  although  the  blood  fled 
from  her  cheeks ;  and  there  was  a  strong  mixture  of  fear,  and  of  a  thrilling 
sense  of  the  sublime,  as  she  repeated,  half  whispering  to  herself  half  speak- 
ing to  her  companion,  the  sacred  text,  —  "  The  quiver  rattleth  —  the  glitter- 
ing spear  and  shield  —  the  noise  of  the  captains  and  the  shouting  1" 

But  Ivatkhoe  was  like  the  war-horse  of  that  sublime  passage,  glowingwith 
Impatience  at  his  inactivity,  and  with  his  ardent  desire  to  mingle  in  the 
affray  of  which  these  sounds  were  the  introduction.  "  If  I  could  but  drag 
myself,"  he  said,  "  to  yonder  window,  that  I  might  see  how  this  brave  game 
is  like  to  go  —  If  I  had  but  bow  to  shoot  a  shaft,  or  battle-axe  to  strike 
were  it  but  a  single  blow  for  our  deliverance  I  —  It  is  in  vain  —  it  is  in  vain 
—  I  am  alike  nerveless  and  weaponless  I" 

"  Fret  not  thyself,  noble  knight,"  answered  Rebecca,  "  the  sounds  have 
ceased  of  a  sudden  —  it  may  be  they  join  not  battle." 

"Thou  ksowest  nought  of  it,"  said  Wilfred,  impatiently;  "this  deacU 
pause  only  shows  that  the  men  are  at  their  posts  on  the  walls,  and  expecting 
an  iL'*tant  attack :  what  we  have  heard  was  but  the  distant  muttering  of  the 
«torm-    it  will  burst  an  nn  in  all  its  fiary. — ^Could  I  but  reach  yonder  window  1" 
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*'  INjou  ^ilt  but  injure  thyself  by  the  attempt,  noble  knicht,"  Teplie<'  hit 
ftttQndant.  Observing  his  extreme  solicitude,  she  firmly  added,  "  I  myself 
will  stand  at  the  lattice,  and  describe  to  you  as  I  can  what  passes  ^ithoat.'' 

"You  must  not— 'you  shall  notl"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe ;  "each  lattice, 
each  aperture,  will  be  soon  a  mark  for  the  archers ;  some  random  shaft " 

'*It  shall  be  welcome  1"  murmured  Rebecca,  as  with  firm  pace  she 
ascended  two  or  three  steps,  which  led  to  the  window  of  which  they  spoke. 

"Rebecca,  dear  Rebecca  I"  exclaimed  lyanhoe,  "this  is  no  maiden's 
pastime  —  do  not  expose  thyself  to  wounds  and  death,  and  render  me  for  ever 
miserable  for  having  eiven  the  occasion ;  at  least,  cover  thyself  with  yonder 
ancient  buckler,  and  snow  as  little  of  your  person  at  the  lattice  as  may  he," 

Following  with  wonderful  promptitude  the  directions  of  Ivanhf>e,  and 
availing  herself  of  the  protection  of  the  large  ancient  shield,  which  she 
placed  against  the  lower  part  of  the  window,  Rebecca,  with  tolerable  secu- 
rity to  herself,  could  witness  part  of  what  was  passing  without  the  castle, 
and  report  to  Ivanhoe  the  preparations  which  tne  assailants  were  making 
for  the  storm.  Indeed  the  situation  which  she  thus  obtained  was  peculiarly 
favourable  for  this  purpose,  because,  being  placed  on  an  angle  of  the  main 
building,  Rebecca  coula  not  only  see  what  passed  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  castle,  but  also  commanded  a  view  of  the  out-work  likely  to  be  the  first 
object  of  the  meditated  assault.  It  was  an  exterior  fortification  of  no  great 
height  or  strength,  intended  to  protect  the  postern-gate,  through  which 
Ceoric  had  been  recently  dismissed  by  Front-de-Boeuf.  The  castle  moat 
divided  this  species  of  barbican  from  the  rest  of  the  fortress,  so  that,  in 
case  of  its  beine  taken,  it  was  easy  to  cut  off  the  communication  with  the 
main  building,  by  ii^ithdrawine  the  temporary  bridge.  In  the  out- work  was 
a  sallyport  corresponding  to  the  postern  of  the  castle,  and  the  whole  was 
su'i rounded  by  a  strong  palisade.  Rebecca  could  observe,  from  the  number 
of  men  placed  for  the  defence  of  this  post,  that  the  besieged  entertained 
apprehensions  for  its  safety ;  and  from  the  mustering  of  the  assailants  in  a 
duection  nearly  opposite  to  the  out-work,  it  seemed  no  less  plain  that  it  had 
been  selected  as  a  vulnerable  point  of  attack. 

These  appearances  she  hastily  communicated  to  Ivanhoe,  and  added, 
"  I'he  skirts  of  the  wood  seem  lined  with  archers,  although  only  a  few  are 
ad>anoed  from  its  dark  shadow." 

*'  Under  what  banner  ?"  asked  Ivanhoe. 

*'  iJnder  no  ensign  of  war  which  I  can  observe,"  answered  Rebecca. 

'  A  singular  novelty,"  muttered  the  knight,  "  to  advance  to  storm  such  a 
oastle  without  pennon  or  banner  displayed!  •—  Seest  thou  who  they  be  that 
act  as  leaders  ?  ' 

"  A  knight,  clad  in  sable  armour,  is  the  most  conspicuous/'  said  the 
Jewess ;  "  he  alone  is  armed  from  head  to  heel,  and  seems  to  assume  the 
direction  of  all  around  him." 

"  What  device  does  he  bear  on  his  shield  ?"  replied  Ivanhoe. 

**  Something  resembling  a  bar  of  iron,  and  a  padlock  painted  blue  on  the 
black  shield  !"* 

*Th«  author  hat  been  here  apbnfcled  with  fhlsa  heraldry,  ia  ImvinK  chnnred  nietai  upon  nieial.  It  ahiMiM 
be  rainerohered.  however,  thai  neraklrjr  had  only  iu  flrtt  rude  nrivin  durinfr  Uie  cruaadee.  and  that  all  the 
minatia  i»rthe  faotaalic  anienoe  were  toe  work  or  time,  and  intmduoed  at  a  much  later  iterMd.  Thoae  whe 
Uiink  otherwise  mu«t  luppoee  that  the  Ooddeas  of  Amutiren,  like  the  Goddeioi  of  Amu.  sprang  into  tne  woiid 
MMtpleiely  eqaipped  in  all  the  guudj  trappinns  of  the  department  aha  preaidaa  over. 

ADDinoKAL  Non. 

Fn  cormhoratioii  of  what  is  above  stated,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  arms,  which  were  aasamed  hf  Qod- 
trw  of  Boulf«iie  hintself.  iiAer  the  conqueMi  of  Jerusalem,  was  a  cross  counter  patent  cantoned  with  font 
little  rrusses  or.  \i\Hm  a  fieltl  azure,  displNVing  thus  ni«<tMl  upon  metal.  The  heralds  have  tried  to  rnlaia 
this  nndeniuhle  fiict  in  ditT^rent  niudrin  —  but  Prrne  CHllsntl/  contends,  thnl  a  pnnce  of  G<*dfrejr's  qiialitivs 
should  not  hn  botiiKl  by  the  ordinanr  rules.  The  Scottish  Nisbet,  and  the  same  Feme,  insist  that  the  rhieft 
of  cne  (rusiide  muKi  hHve  assiifnirtl  to  Godfrev  this  extraordmHnr  aii<l  un«outed  c<tat-of-armN,  in  order  U> 
» hidnce  ttiowe  wlm  should  behold  them  to  make  inquiries  ;  and  hence  five  them  the  nNm«'  ut  arma  m^Ht- 
mda.  But  wiili  reference  to  these  ffruve  authorities,  it  seems  unlikely  that  tbeaaaembled  |  riiioes  of  Europs 
should  have  adjudeed  lo  Godfrey  a  coatarniorial  so  much  rontrary  to  the  general  nile.  if  such  riile  had  tl  et 
arxisted  :  mI  nuv  ia(e  it  proves  thai  nietal  upon  metal,  now  aoconnted  a  Bol««riMm  in  heraldry,  was  adinitted  ■■ 
•iher  awes  mmilar  to  that  in  the  text.  See  Feme's  Bkuon  nf  QenirUt  p.  338.  £dilkiB  UBb,  Ms  *»^ 
Bmudrt.  vol.  i.  p.  lia    Seooad  edition. 
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*' A  fetterlock  and  shacklebolt  azure/'  said  lyanhoe;  "I  know  not  who 
uuky  bear  the  device,  but  well  I  ween  it  might  now  be  mine  own.  Canst 
thou  not  see  the  motto  V* 

**  Scarce  the  device  itself  at  this  distance/'  replied  Rebecca ;  "  but  when 
the  sun  glances  fair  upon  his  shield,  it  shows  as  I  tell  you." 

'*  Seem  there  no  other  leaders  ?"  exclaimed  the  anxious  inquirer. 

'*  None  of  mark  and  distinction  that  I  can  behold  from  this  station/'  saiQ 
R43beoca ;  **  but,  doubtless  the  other  side  of  the  castle  is  also  assailed.  They 
appear  even  now  preparing  to  advanoe — God  of  Zion  protect  us  I  —  What  a 
dreadful  sight  1  —  Those  who  advance  bear  huge  shielas,  and  defences  made 
of  plank ;  the  others  follow,  bending  their  bows  as  they  come  on.  —  Thev 
laise  their  bowsl^->Gk>d  of  Moses,  forgive  the  creatures  thou  hast  made  I 

Ilcr  description  was  here  Suddenly  interrupted  by  the  signal  for  assault, 
which  was  given  by  the  blast  of  a  shrill  bugle,  and  at  once  answered  by  a 
flourish  of  the  Norman  trumpets  from  the  battlements,  which,  mingled  with 
the  deep  and  hollow  clang  of  the  nakers,  (a  speci'js  of  kettledrum,)  retc^rted 
in  notes  of  defiance  the  challenge  of  the  enemy.  The  shouts  of  both  par- 
ties augmented  the  fearful  din,  the  assailants  crying,  *' Saint  George  for 
merry  England !"  and  the  Normans  answering  them  with  cries  of  **  En 
aioant  De  Bracyl'-^Beaurseantl  Beau-^eant! — Front-^-Bceuf  a  la  reacousBel** 
according  to  the  war-cries  of  their  different  commanders. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  clamour  that  the  contest  was  to  he  decided,  and 
the  desperate  efforts  of  the  assailants  were  met  by  an  equally  vigorous  de- 
fence on  the  part  of  the  besieged.  The  archers,  trained  by  their  woodland 
pastimes  to  toe  most  effective  use  of  the  long-bow,  shot,  to  use  the  appro- 
priate phrase  of  the  time,  so  "  wholly  toother,"  that  no  point  at  which  a 
defender  could  show  the  least  part  of  his  person,  escapea  their  cloth-yard 
shafts.  By  this  heavy  discharge,  which  continued  as  thick  and  sharp  as 
nail,  while,  notwithstanding,  every  arrow  had  its  individual  aim,  and  flew 
by  scores  together  against  each  embrasure  and  opening  in  the  parapets,  as 
well  as  at  every  window  where  a  defender  either  occasionally  bad  post,  or 
might  be  suspected  to  be  stationed,  —  by  this  sustained  discharge,  two  or 
three  of  the  garrison  were  slain,  and  several  others  wounded.  But,  confi- 
dent in  their  armour  of  proof,  and  in  the  cover  which  their  situation 
afforded,  the  followers  of  Front-de-Boeuf,  and  his  allies,  showed  an  obstinacy 
in  defence  proportioned  to  the  fury  of  the  attack,  and  replied  with  the  dis* 
•jharge  of  their  large  cross-bows,  as  well  as  with  their  long-bows,  slings, 
and  other  missile  weapons,  to  the  close  and  continued  shower  of  arrows ; 
and,  as  the  assailants  were  necessarily  but  indifferently  protected,  did  con- 
siderably more  damage  than  they  received  at  their  hand.  The  whizzing  of 
shafts  and  of  missiles,  on  both  sides,  was  only  interrupted  by  the  shouts 
which  arose  when  either  side  inflicted  or  sustained  some  notable  loss. 

'*  And  I  must  lie  here  like  a  bedridden  monk,"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe,  ''while 
the  game  that  gives  roe  freedom  or  death  is  played  out  by  the  hand  of 
others! — Look  from  the  window  once  again,  kind  maiden,  but  beware  that 
you  are  not  marked  by  the  archers  beneath — Look  out  once  more,  and  tell 
mo  if  they  yet  advance  to  the  storm." 

With  patient  courage,  strengthened  by  the  interval  which  she  had  em- 
ployed in  mental  devotion,  Reb^ca  again  took  post  at  the  lattice,  sheltering 
herself,  however,  so  as  not  to  be  visible  from  beneath. 

"  What  dost  thou  see,  Rebecca?"  again  demanded  the  wounded  knight 

"  Nothing  but  the  cloud  of  arrows  flying  so  thick  as  to  dazzle  mine  eyes, 
and  to  hide  the  bowmen  who  shoot  them." 

"  That  cannot  endure,"  said  Ivanhoe ;  *'  if  they  press  not  right  on  to  carry 
the  castle  by  pure  force  of  arms,  the  archery  may  avail  but  little  against 
stone  walls  and  bulwarks.  Look  for  the  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock,  fair 
Rebecca,  and  see  h:)w  he  bears  himself;  for  as  the  leador  is,  so  will  his  foL 
jDwers  be/' 
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"  1  866  hixA  net/'  naid  Rebecca. 

"iojl  craven r'  ezciaimed  Ivanhoe;  ''does  he  blench  from  the  heloi 
when  the  wind  rlows  highest?" 

"  He  blenches  nof  I  he  blenches  not  I"  said  Rebecca,  "  I  see  him  now ;  he 
heads  a  body  of  men  close  under  the  outer  barrier  of  the  barbican.*-— Thej 
pull  down  the  piles  and  palisades ;  thej  hew  down  the  barriers  with  axes 
—His  high  black  plume  floats  abroad  over  the  throng,  like  a  raven  OTor  the 
field  of  the  slain. — ^Tbej  have  made  a  breach  in  the  barriers — thej  rush  in 
—  thej  are  thrust  backl' — Front-de-BoBuf  heads  the  defenders;  1  see  his 
gigantic  form  above  the  press.  They  throng  again  to  the  breach,  and  the 
pass  is  disputed  band  to  Band,  and  man  to  man.  Ood  of  Jacob  I  it  is  the 
meeting  of  two  fierce  tides — the  conflict  of  two  oceans  moved  by  adverse 
winds  1" 

She  turned  her  head  from  the  hittice,  as  if  unable  longer  to  endure  a  si^t 
10  terrible. 

**  Look  forth  again,  Rebecca,"  said  Ivanhoe,  mistaking  the  cause  of  her 
retiring ;  "  the  archery  must  in  some  degree  have  ceased,  since  they  are  now 
fighting  hand  to  hand. — Look  again,  there  is  now  less  danger/' 

Rebecca  again  looked  forth,  and  almost  immediately  exclaimed,  "  Holy 
prophets  of  the  law  1  Front-de-Boeuf  and  the  Black  Knight  fight  hand  to 
hand  on  the  breach,  amid  the  roar  of  their  followers,  who  watch  the  pro- 
ffress  of  the  strife  —  Heaven  strike  with  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  ana  of 
the  captive  V*  She  then  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  exclaimed,  "  Uo  is 
down  ! — he  is  down !" 

"Who  is  down?"  cried  Ivanhoe;  "for  our  dear  Lady's  sake,  teU  me 
which  has  fallen  ?" 

"  The  Black  Knight,"  answered  Rebecca,  faintly ;  then  instantly  again 
shouted  with  joyful  eagerness — "  But  no— but  no  I— -the  name  of  tne  Lord 
of  Hosts  be  blessed  I — he  is  on  foot  a^in,  and  fights  as  if  there  were  twenty 
men's  strength  in  his  single  arm — His  sword  is  broken — he  snatches  an  axe 
from  a  yeoman — he  presses  Front-de-Boeuf  with  blow  on  blow — The  giant 
stoops  and  totters  like  an  oak  under  the  steel  of  the  woodman — he  fall^— ho 
falls !" 

"  Front-de-Bceuf  ?"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 

"  Front-de-Bceuf !"  answered  the  Jewess ;  "  his  men  rush  to  the  resene, 
headed  by  the  haughty  Templar  —  their  united  force  compels  the  champion 
to  pau8e-*They  drag  Front-de-Boeuf  within  the  walls." 

'*  The  assailants  have  won  the  barriers,  have  they  not?"  said  Ivanhoe. 

"  They  have — they  have  I"  exclaimed  Rebecca—"  and  they  press  the  be- 
sieged hard  upon  the  outer  wall ;  some  plant  ladders,  some  swarm  like  bees, 
ana  endeavour  to  ascend  upon  the  shoulder  of  each  othei>— down  go  stones, 
beams,  and  trunks  of  trees  upon  their  heads,  and  as  fast  as  they  bear  the 
wounded  to  the  rear,  fresh  men  supply  their  places  in  the  assault — Great 
Ood  1  hast  thou  given  men  thine  own  image,  that  it  should  be  thus  cruelly 
defaced  by  the  hands  of  their  brethren  I" 

"  Think  not  of  that,"  said  Ivanhoe ;  "  this  is  no  time  for  such  thoughts*- 
Who  yield  ? — who  push  their  way  ?" 

"  The  ladders  are  thrown  down,"  replied  Rebecca,  shuddering ;  "  the  sol- 
diers lie  grovelling  under  them  like  crushed  reptiles — The  besie^Ml  haye  the 
better." 

"  Saint  George  strike  for  us  1"  exclaimed  the  knight ;  "  do  the  false  yeo 
men  give  way  ?" 

"  No  I"  exclaimed  Rebecca,  "  they  bear  themselves  right  yeomanly  ^tlie 
Black  Knight  approaches  the  postern  with  his  huge  axe  —  the  thundering 


*  Evenr  Gothic  ea«tl«  and  citjr  had.  b«7oiid  ih«  ootar-wallt,  n  fortiflcatkio  oonpoMd  of  palindi  a,  cabad 
Iha  barnera.  which  ware  often  thf*  arenp.  of  severe  «kinniali«>«.  aa  theae  must  ii«c«Hsanlf  be  carmd  baiv* 
the  waila  themaelvea  ooald  he  apnroanhMl.    Manr  of  tboae  vaiianl  laata  of  anna  which  adon  Uia  flkiisl 
•Bffaa  e<  Frotssait  tuck  place  at  the  barriara  of  beiieged  pli 
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blows  which  he  deals,  you  may  bear  them  above  all  the  din  and  shoots  of 
the  battle  —  Stones  and  beams  are  hailed  down  on  the  bold  ohampion  —  hf 
regards  them  no  more  than  if  they  were  thistle-down  or  feathers !" 

**  By  Saint  John  of  Acre/'  said  Ivanhoe,  raising  himself  jo^rfully  on  bit 
ooucb,  *'  methought  there  was  bat  one  man  in  England  that  might  do  such 
a  deed  *" 

**  The  postern  gate  shakes/'  continued  Rebecca ;  **  it  crashes— it  is  splin- 
tered by  nis  blows — they  rush  in — the  outwork  is  won — Oh  God! — they 
hurl  the  defenders  from  the  battlements — ^they  throw  them  into  the  moat— 
Oh,  men,  if  ve  be  indeed  men,  spare  them  that  can  resist  no  longer !" 

*'  The  bridge — the  bridge  which  communicates  with  the  castle— hare  they 
won  that  pass  ?''  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 

"  No,"  replied  Rebecca,  *'  the  Templar  has  destroyed  the  plank  on  which 
they  crossed — few  of  the  defenders  escaped  with  him  into  the  castle  —  the 
shrieks  and  cries  which  you  hear  tell  the  fate  of  the  others — Alas  I  I  see  it 
is  still  more  difficult  to  look  upon  victory  than  upon  battle/' 

"What  do  they  now,  maiden?"  said  Ivanhoe;  "look  forth  yet  again— 
this  is  no  time  to  faint  at  bloodshed/' 

"It  is  over  for  the  time,"  answered  Rebecca:  "our  friends  strengthen 
themselves  within  the  outwork  which  they  have  mastered,  and  it  affords 
them  so  good  a  shelter  from  the  foeman's  shot,  that  the  garrison  only  bestow 
a  few  bolts  on  it  from  interval  to  interval,  as  if  rather  to  disquiet  than 
effectually  to  injure  them/' 

"  Our  friends,"  said  Wilfred,  "  will  surely  not  abandon  an  enterprise  so 
eloriously  begun  and  so  happily  attained. — 0  no  I  I  will  put  my  faith  in 
uie  good  knight  whose  axe  hath  rent  heart-of-oak  and  bars  of  iron. — Sin- 
gular," he  again  muttered  to  himself,  "  if  there  be  two  who  can  do  a  deed 
of  such  derring-do  I* — a  fetterlock,  and  a  shackle-bolt  on  a  field-sable — 
what  may  that  mean? — seest  thou  nought  else,  Rebecca,  by  which  the 
Black  Knight  may  be  distinguished  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  Jewess ;  "  all  about  him  is  black  as  the  wing  of  the 
night  raven.  Nothing  can  I  spy  that  can  mark  him  farther — but  having 
once  seen  him  put  forth  his  strength  in  battle,  methinks  I  could  know  him 
again  among  a  thousand  warriors.  lie  rushes  to  the  fray  as  if  he  were 
summoned  to  a  banquet.  There  is  more  than  mere  strength,  there  seems 
as  if  the  whole  soul  and  spirit  of  the  champion  were  given  to  every  blow 
which  he  deals  upon  his  enemies.  Qod  assoilzie  him  of  the  sin  of  blood- 
shed I — it  is  fearful,  yet  magnificent,  to  behold  how  the  arm  and  heart  of 
one  man  can  triumph  over  hundreds." 

"  Rebecca,"  said  Ivanhoe,  **  thou  hast  painted  a  hero ;  surely  they  rest 
but  to  refresh  their  force,  or  to  provide  the  means  of  grossing  the  moat— 
Under  such  a  leader  as  thou  hast  spoken  this  knigh?  to  be,  there  are  no 
craven  fears,  no  cold-blooded  delays,  no  yielding  up  a  gallant  emprise; 
since  the  difficulties  which  render  it  arduous,  render  it  also  glorious.  I 
swear  by  the  honour  of  my  house — I  vow  by  the  name  of  my  bright  lady- 
love, I  would  endure  ten  years'  captivity  to  fight  one  day  by  that  goo<? 
knight's  side  in  such  a  quarrel  as  this  I" 

"  Alas  I"  said  Rebecca,  leaving  her  station  at  the  window,  and  approach- 
ing the  couch  of  the  wounded  knight,  "  this  impatient  yearning  after  action 
— this  struggling  with  and  repining  at  your  present  weakness,  will  not  fail 
to  injure  your  returning  health — How  couldst  thou  hope  to  inflict  wounds 
on  others  ere  that  be  healed  which  thou  thyself  hast  received?" 

"  Rebecca,"  he  replied,  "  thou  knowest  not  how  impossible  it  is  for  one 
trained  to  actions  of  chivalry,  to  remain  passive  as  a  priest,  or  a  woman, 
wnen  they  are  acting  deeds  of  honour  around  him.  The  low  of  battle  is 
the  food  upon  which  we  live — the  dust  of  the  nMU  is  the  breath  of  our 
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nofltriisl  We  li/e  not — we  wish  not  to  live  lonser  than  while  we  are  ?m 
iorious  and  renowned — Such,  maiden,  are  the  Taws  of  chivalry  to  which 
we  are  8 worn,  and  to  which  we  offer  all  that  we  hold  dear." 

"  Alas  I"  said  the  fair  Jewess,  **  and  what  is  it,  valiant  kni^t»  save  an 
offering  of  sacrifice  to  a  demon  of  vain-glory,  and  a  passing  through  the 
fire  to  Moloch?  —  What  remains  to  you  as  the  prize  of  all  the  blood  you 
liave  spilled — of  all  the  travail  and  pain  you  nave  endured — of  all  the 
tears  which  your  deeds  have  caused,  when  decth  hath  broken  the  strong 
man's  spear,  and  overtaken  the  speed  of  his  war-horse  ?" 

**  What  remains  V  cried  Ivan  hoe ;  "  Glory,  maiden,  glory !  which  gilds 
our  sepulchre  and  embalms  our  name." 

**  Qlory  V*  continued  Rebecca :  "  Alas  I  is  the  rusted  mail  which  hangs 
S8  a  hatchment  over  the  champion's  dim  and  mouldering  tomb  —  is  the 
defaced  sculpture  of  the  inscription  which  the  ignorant  monk  can  hardly 
read  to  the  inauiring  pilgrim — are  these  sufficient  rewards  for  the  sacrifice 
of  every  kindiv  affection,  for  a  life  spent  miserably  that  ye  may  make 
others  miserable  T  Or  is  there  such  virtue  in  the  rude  rhvmes  of  a  wander- 
ing bard,  that  domestic  love,  kindly  affection,  peace  ana  happiness,  are  so 
wildly  bartered,  to  become  the  hero  of  those  ballads  which  vagabond  min- 
strels sing  to  drunken  churls  over  their  evening  ale  V* 

**  By  the  soul  of  Herewacd  I"  replied  the  knight  impatiently,  "  thou  speak- 
est,  maiden,  of  thou  knowest  not  what  Thou  wouldst  quench  the  pure 
light  of  chivalry,  which  alone  distinguishes  the  noble  from  the  base,  the 
gentle  knight  from  the  churl  and  the  savage ;  which  rates  our  life  far,  far 
beneath  the  pitch  of  our  honour;  raises  us  victorious  over  pain,  toil,  and 
suffering,  and  teaches  us  to  fear  no  evil  but  disgrace.  Thou  art  no  Chri»- 
tian,  Rebecca ;  and  to  thee  are  unknown  those  high  feelings  which  swell 
the  bosom  of  a  noble  maiden  when  her  lover  hath  done  some  deed  of  em- 
prize  which  sanctions  his  flame.  Chivalry  I  —  why,  maiden,  she  is  the 
nurse  of  pure  and  high  affection — the  stay  of  the  oppressed,  the  redresser 
of  grievances,  the  curb  of  the  power  of  the  tyrant — Nobility  were  but  an 
empty  name  without  her,  and  liberty  finds  the  best  protection  in  her  lance 
and  her  sword." 

"I  am,  indeed,"  said  Rebeooa,  "sprung  from  a  race  whose  courage  wan 
distinguished  in  the  defence  of  their  uwn  land,  but  who  warred  not,  even 
while  yet  a  nation,  save  at  the  command  of  the  Deity,  or  in  defending  their 
country  from  oppression.  The  sound  of  the  trumpet  wakes  Judah  no 
longer,  and  her  oespised  children  are  now  but  the  unresistini^  victims  of 
hostile  and  military  oppression.  Well  hast  thou  spoken.  Sir  Knij^ht, — until 
the  God  of  Jacob  shall  raise  up  for  his  chosen  people  a  second  Gideon,  or  a 
now  Maccabeus,  it  ill  beseemeth  the  Jewish  damsel  to  speak  of  battle  or 
of  war." 

The  high-minded  maiden  concluded  the  argument  in  a  tone  of  sorrow, 
which  deeply  expressed  her  sense  of  the  degradation  of  her  people,  imbit 
tercd  perhaps  by  the  idea  that  Ivanhoe  considered  her  as  one  not  entitled 
to  interfere  in  a  case  of  honour,  and  incapable  of  entertaining  or  express- 
ing sentiments  of  honour  and  generosity. 

**  How  little  he  knows  this  bosom,"  she  said,  "  to  imagine  that  cowardice 
or  meanness  of  soul  must  needs  be  its  guests,  because  1  have  censured  the 
fantastic  chivalry  of  the  Nazarenes  1  Would  to  heaven  that  the  shedding 
of  mine  own  blood,  drop  by  drop,  could  redeem  the  captivity  of  Judah  1 
Nay,  would  to  God  it  could  avail  to  set  free  my  father,  and  this  his  bene- 
factor, from  the  chains  of  the  oppressor  I  The  proud  Christian  should  then 
■ee  whether  the  daughter  of  God's  chosen  people  dared  not  to  die  as  bravely 
as  the  vainest  Nazarene  maiden,  that  boasts  her  descent  from  some  petty 
chieftain  of  the  rude  and  frozen  north !" 

She  then  looked  towards  the  couch  of  the  wounded  knight. 

"  He  sleeps,"  she  said ;  **  nature  exhausted  by  sufferance  and  the  wasit 
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of  spirits,  his  wearivd  frame  embmces  the  first  inomont  of  temporary  relaxa 
(ioD  to  sink  into  slumber.  Alas  I  is  it  a  crime  that  I  should  look  upon  him, 
when  it  may  be  for  the  last  time? — When  yet  but  a  short  space,  and  those 
fair  features  will  be  no  longer  animated  by  the  bold  and  buoyant  spirit 
which  forsakes  them  not  even  in  sleep !  —  When  the  noetril  shall  be  dis- 
tended, the  mouth  agape,  the  eyes  fixed  and  bloodshot ;  and  when  the  proud 
and  noble  knight  may  be  trodden  on  by  the  lowest  caitiff  of  this  accursed 
castle,  yet  stir  not  when  the  heel  is  lifted  up  against  him  I— >And  my  father 
— oh,  my  father,  evil  is  it  with  his  daughter,  when  his  grav  hairs  are  not 
remembered  because  of  the  golden  locks  of  youth  I— What  Know  I  but  thai 
these  evils  are  the  messengers  of  Jehovah's  wrath  to  the  unnatural  child, 
who  thinks  of  a  stranger's  captivity  before  a  parent's?  who  forgets  the 
desolation  of  Judah,  and  looks  upon  the  comeliness  of  a  Gentile  and  a 
0tranger?  — But  I  will  tear  this  folly  from  my  heart,  though  every  fibre 
bleed  as  I  rend  it  awav  I" 

She  wrapped  herself  closely  in  her  veil,  and  sat  down  at  a  distance  from 
the  couch  ot  the  wounded  knight,  with  her  back  turned  towards  it,  fortify- 
ing, or  endeavouring  to  fortify  her  mind,  not  only  against  the  impending 
evils  from  without,  but  also  against  those  treacherous  roelings  which  assailed 
her  from  within. 


Appraaoh  the  cluunlwr,  look  apcm  his  bed; 

His  ia  Ihfl  pasnnir  of  no  peacefal  ghfMt, 

Which,  as  the  Urfc  arieee  to  the  sky. 

*Mid  iDomhifr'a  awntesi  breem  and  softoat  dew, 

la  wiiikU  to  heaven  by  good  men's  aig^  and  team  I  — 

Anaeiai  parte  otherwiae 

Ou>  Plat. 

DuBiKo  the  interval  of  quiet  which  followed  the  first  snccess  of  the  be> 
siogers,  while  the  one  party  was  preparing  to  pursue  their  advantage,  and 
the  other  to  strengthen  their  means  of  defence,  the  Templar  and  De  Bracy 
held  brief  council  together  in  the  hall  of  the  castle. 

**  Where  is  Front-de-Boeuf  ?"  said  the  latter,  who  had  superintended  the 
defence  of  the  fortress  on  the  other  side ;  "  men  say  he  hath  been  slain.'' 

"  He  lives,"  said  the  Templar  coolly,  "  lives  as  yet ;  but  had  he  worn  the 
bull's  head  of  which  he  bears  the  name,  and  ten  plates  of  iron  to  fence  it 
withal,  he  must  have  gone  down  before  yonder  fatal  axe.  Yet  a  few  hours, 
and  Frontrde-Bceuf  is  with  his  fathers  —  a  powerful  limb  lopped  off  Prince 
John's  enterprise." 

**  And  a  brave  addition  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan,"  said  De  Bracy ;  "  this 
comes  of  reviling  saints  and  angels,  and  ordering  images  of  holy  things 
and  holy  men  to  be  flung  down  on  the  heads  of  these  rascaille  yeomen." 

"  Go  to — thou  art  a  fooi,"  said  the  Templar ;  **  thy  superstition  is  upon  a 
Ittvol  with  Frontrde-Boeuf 's  want  of  faith ;  neither  of  you  can  render  a  reason 
r)r  your  belief  or  unbelief." 

**  Benedicite,  Sir  Templar,"  replied  De  Bracy,  "  I  pray  you  to  keep  better 
rule  with  your  tongue  when  I  am  the  theme  of  it.  By  the  Mother  of  Heaven, 
1  am  a  better  Christian  man  than  thou  and  thy  fellowship ;  for  the  bruu 
goeth  shrewdly  out,  that  the  most  holy  Order  of  the  Temple  of  Zion  nurseth 
lot  a  few  heretics  within  its  bosom,  and  that  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  is 
i»f  the  number." 

*'  Care  not  for  such  reports,"  said  the  Templar ;  "  but  let  us  think  of 
aiaking  good  the  castle.  —  How  fought  these  villain  yeomen  on  thy  side  ?^' 
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'*  Like  fief.ds  incarnate,"  said  De  Bracy.  "  They  swarmed  cloee  *jp  to  t^« 
wails,  lieaded,  as  I  think,  by  the  knave  who  won  the  prise  at  the  archery, 
for  I  knew  his  horn  and  baldric.  And  this  is  old  Fitzurse's  boasted  policy* 
encouraging  these  malapert  knaves  to  rebel  against  us  1  Had  I  not  beeu 
armed  in  proof,  the  villain  had  marked  me  down  seven  times  with  as  little 
remorse  as  if  I  had  been  a  buck  in  season.  He  told  everjr  rivet  on  my  ar- 
mour with  a  cloth-yard  shaft,  that  rapped  against  my  nbs  with  as  little 
compunction  as  if  my  bones  had  been  oi  iron. — But  that  I  wore  a  shirt  of 
Spanish  mail  under  my  plate-coat,  I  had  been  fairly  sped." 

"  But  you  maintained  your  post  V  said  the  Templar.  *'  We  lost  the  oo^- 
work  on  our  part." 

''That  is  a  shrewd  loss,"  said  DeBracr;  "the  knaves  will  find  eoT«r 
there  to  assault  the  castle  more  closely,  and  may,  if  not  well  watched,  gain 
some  unguarded  corner  of  a  tower,  or  some  forgotten  window,  and  so  break 
in  upon  us.  Our  numbers  are  too  few  for  the  defences  of  every  point,  and 
the  men  complain  that  they  can  no  where  show  themselves,  but  they  are  the 
mark  for  as  many  arrows  as  a  parish-butt  on  a  holyday  even.  Front-de- 
BcBuf  is  dying  too,  so  we  shall  receive  no  more  aid  from  his  bull's  head  and 
brutal  strength.  How  think  you.  Sir  Brian,  were  we  not  better  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  compound  with  the  rogues  by  delivering  np  oar 
prisoners  ?" 

"  How  ?"  exclaimed  the  Templar ;  **  deliver  up  our  prisoners,  and  stand 
an  object  alike  of  ridicule  and  execration,  as  the  doughty  warriors  who 
dared  by  a  night-attack  to  possess  themselves  of  the  persons  of  a  party  of 
defenceless  travellers,  vet  could  not  make  good  a  strong  castle  against  a 
vagabond  troop  of  outlaws,  led  by  swineherds,  jesters,  and  the  very  refuse 
of  mankind— Shame  on  thy  counsel,  Maurice  De  Bracy  1 — The  ruins  of  this 
castle  shall  bury  both  my  body  and  my  shame,  ere  I  consent  to  such  baee 
and  dishonourable  composition." 

**  Let  us  to  the  walls,  then,"  said  De  Bracy,  carelessly ;  "  that  man  never 
breathed,  be  he  Turk  or  Templar,  who  held  life  at  a  lighter  rate  than  I  do. 
But  I  trust  there  is  no  dishonour  in  wishing  I  had  here  some  two  scores  of 
my  eallant  troop  of  Free  Companions? — Oh,  my  brave  lances  I  if  ye  knew 
but  how  hard  your  captain  were  this  day  bested,  how  soon  would  t  see  my 
banner  at  the  head  of  your  clump  of  spears  I  And  how  short  while  would 
these  rabble  villains  stand  to  endure  your  encounter !" 

**  Wish  for  whom  thou  wilt,"  said  the  Templar,  "  but  let  as  make  what 
defence  we  can  vrith  the  soldiers  who  remain  —  They  are  chiefly  Front-de- 
Boeuf 's  followers,  hated  by  the  English  for  a  thousand  acts  of  insolence  and 
oppression." 

"  The  better,"  said  De  Bracy ;  "  the  rugged  slaves  will  defend  themselves 
to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  ere  they  encounter  the  revenge  of  the  pea- 
sants without.  Let  us  up  and  be  doing,  then,  Brian  de  Bois^uilbert ;  and, 
live  or  die,  thou  shalt  see  Maurice  de  Sracy  bear  himself  this  day  as  a  gen* 
tleman  of  blood  and  lineage." 

**  To  the  walls  I"  answered  the  Templar ;  and  they  both  ascended  the 
battlements  to  do  all  that  skill  could  dictate,  and  manhood  accomplish,  in 
defence  of  the  place.  They  readily  agreed  that  the  point  of  greatest  danger 
^as  that  opposite  to  the  outwork,  of  which  the  assailants  had  possessed 
themselves*  The  castle,  indeed,  was  divided  from  that  barbican  by  the 
moat,  and  it  was  impossible  that  the  besie^rs  could  assail  the  postern  door, 
with  which  the  outwork  corresponded,  without  surmounting  that  obstacle ; 
but  it  was  the  opinion  both  or  the  Templar  and  De  Bracy,  that  the  be- 
siegers, if  governed  by  the  same  policy  their  leader  had  already  displayed, 
would  endeavour,  by  a  formidable  assault,  to  draw  the  chief  part  of  the 
defenders'  observation  to  this  point,  and  take  measures  to  avail  themselves 
of  every  negligence  which  might  take  place  in  the  defence  elsewhere.  To 
guard  against  such  an  evil,  weir  numNrs  only  permitted  the  knights  to 
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ptftce  sentinels  from  ipaoe  to  space  along  the  walls  in  communi«sation  vrxih 
each  other,  who  might  give  tne  alarm  whenever  danger  was  threatened. 
Meanwhile,  they  agreed  that  De  Bracy  should  command  the  defence  at  the 
postern,  and  the  Templar  should  keep  with  him  a  score  of  men  or  there- 
abouts as  a  body  of  reserve,  ready  to  hasten  to  any  other  point  which  might 
be  suddenly  threatened.  The  loss  of  the  barbican  had  also  this  unfortunate 
effect,  that,  notwithstanding  the  superior  heights  of  the  castle  walls,  the 
besieged  could  not  see  from  them,  widi  the  same  precision  as  before,  the 
operations  of  the  enemy;  for  some  straggling  underwood  approached  so 
near  the  sallyport  of  the  outwork,  that  the  assailants  might  introduce  into 
it  wliatever  rorce  they  thought  proper,  not  only  under  cover,  but  even  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  defenders.  Utterly  uncertain,  therefore,  upon  what 
point  the  storm  was  to  burst,  De  Bracy  aod  his  companion  were  under  the 
necessity  of  providing  against  every  possible  contin^ncy,  and  their  fol- 
lowers, however  bravei,  experienced  the  anxious  dq^tion  of  mind  incident 
to  men  enclosed  by  enemies,  who  possessed  the  power  of  choosing  their 
time  and  mode  of  attack. 

Meanwhile,  the  lord  of  the  beleaguered  and  endangered  castle  lay  upon  a 
bed  of  bodily  pain  and  mental  agony.  He  had  not  the  usual  resource  6f 
bigots  in  that  superstitious  period,  most  of  whom  were  wont  to  atone  for 
the  crimes  they  were  guilty  of  by  liberality  to  the  church,  stupifying  by 
this  means  their  terrors  by  the  idea  of  atonement  and  forgiveness ;  and 
although  the  refuge  which  success  thus  purchased,  was  no  more  like  to  the 
peace  of  mind  which  follovrs  on  sincere  repentance,  than  the  turbid  stupe- 
mction  procured  by  opium  resembles  healtny  and  natural  slumbers,  it  was 
still  a  state  of  mind  preferable  to  the  agonies  of  awakened  remorse.  But 
among  the  vices  of  -Front-de-Boeuf,  a  hard  and  griping  man,  avarice  was 
predominant ;  and  he  preferred  setting  church  and  churchmen  at  defiance, 
to  purchasing  from  them  pardon  and  absolution  at  the  price  of  treasure 
ana  of  manors.  Nor  did  toe  Templar,  an  infidel  of  another  stamp,  justly 
oharacteriEe  his  associate,  when  he  said  Front- de-Boeuf  oould  assign  no 
cause  for  his  unbelief  and  contempt  for  the  established  faith ;  for  the  Banm 
would  have  alleged  that  the  church  sold  her  wares  too  dear,  that  the  spi- 
ritual freedom  which  she  put  up  to  saU  was  only  to  be  bought  like  that 
of  the  chief  captain  of  Jerusalem,  "  with  «f  reat  sum,''  and  Front-de-Boeuf 
preferred  denying  the  virtue  of  the  medicine,  to  paying  the  expense  of  the 
physician. 

But  the  moment  had  now  arrived  when  earth  and  all  ite  treaRures  were 
eliding  from  before  his  eyes,  and  when  the  savage  Baron's  heart,  though 
bard  as  a  nether  millstone,  became  appalled  as  he  eased  forward  into  the 
waste  darkness  of  futurity.  The  fever  of  his  body  aided  the  impatience  and 
agony  of  his  mind,  and  his  death-bed  exhibited  a  mixture  of  the  newl^ 
awakened  feelings  of  horror,  combating  with  the  fixed  and  inveterate  obst 
nacy  of  his  disposition,  —  a  fearful  stete  of  mind,  onl^  to  be  equalled  in 
those  tremendous  regions,  where  there  are  complain  to  without  hope,  remorse 
without  repentance,  a  dre«dfiil  sense  of  present  agony,  and  a  presentiment 
that  it  cannot  cease  or  be  diminished  I 

"Where  be  these  dog-priesto  now,"  growled  the  Baron,  "who  set  such 
price  on  their  ghostiy  mummery  ?  —  where  be  all  those  unshod  Carmelites, 
for  whom  old  Front-de-Boeuf  founded  the  convent  of  St.  Anne,  robbing  his 
heir  of  many  a  fair  rood  of  meadow,  and  many  a  fat  field  and  close — ^where 
be  the  greedy  hounds  now? — Swilling,  I  warrant  me,  at  the  ale,  or  playing 
their  juggling  tricks  at  the  bedside  of  some  miserly  churl. — Me,  the  heir 
df  their  founder — ^me,  whom  their  foundation  binds  them  to  pray  for — ^me— 
tmgrateful  villains  as  they  are  I  — they  suffer  to  die  like  the  houseless  dog 
9n  yonder  common,  unshriven  and  unhouseled. — Tell  the  Templar  to  come 
hither  —  he  is  a  priest,  and  may  do  something  —  But  no  I  —  as  well  confers 
inyselt  fo  the  devil  as  to  Brian  de  Bois-Ouilbert^  who  recks  neith^v  of 
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heaven  nor  of  hell. — I  faiwe  heard  old  men  talk  of  prayer — prayer  by  thei* 
owu  voic«  —  such  need  not  to  court  or  to  bribe  the  false  priest— But  I  — I 
dare  notl" 

*'  Lives  l^ginald  Front-de>Bceuf,"  said  a  broken  and  shrill  Toice  doM 
by  his  bedside,  "  to  say  there  is  that  which  he  dares  not?" 

The  evil  conscience  and  the  shaken  nerves  of  Front-de-Boeaf  heard,  in 
this  strange  interruption  to  his  soliloquy,  the  voice  of  one  of  those  demons, 
who,  as  the  superstition  of  the  times  believed,  beset  the  beds  of  dyine  men, 
to  distract  their  thoughts,  and  turn  them  from  the  meditations  whicn  con- 
cerned their  eternal  welfare.  He  shuddered  and  drew  himself  tosother ; 
but,  instantly  summoning  up  his  wonted  resolution,  \ne  exclaimed,  "Who  ii 
there  7 — what  art  thou,  mat  darest  to  echo  my  words  in  a  tone  like  that  of 
the  night-raven  7 — Come  before  my  couch  that  I  may  see  thee." 

'*  I  am  thine  evil  angel,  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf/'  replied  the  yoioe. 

"  Let  me  behold  thee,  then,  in  thy  bodily  shape,  if  thou  be'st  indeed  a 
fiend,"  replied  the  dying  knight ;  **  think  not  that  I  will  blench  from  thee. 
By  the  eternal  dungeon,  could  I  but  erapple  with  these  horrors  that  hover 
round  me,  as  I  have  done  with  mortal  dangers,  heaven  or  hell  should  nevei 
say  that  I  shrunk  from  the  conflict  I" 

"Think  on  thy  sins,  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf,"  said  the  almost  un- 
earthly voice,  "  on  rebellion,  on  rapine,  on  murder  1  — Who  stirred  up  the 
licentious  John  to  war  against  his  gray-headed  father — against  his  generous 
brother?" 

"  Be  thou  fiend,  priest,  or  devil,"  replied  Front-de-Bceuf,  **  thou  liest  in 
thy  throat  1 — Not  I  stirred  John  to  rebellion — not  I  alone — there  were  fifty 
knights  and  barons,  the  flower  of  the  midland  counties  —  better  men  never 
laid  lance  in  rest — And  must  I  answer  for  the  fault  done  by  fifty?  —  False 
fiend,  I  defy  thee.  Depart,  and  haunt  my  couch  no  more  —  let  me  die  in 
peace  if  thou  be  mortal — if  thou  be  a  demon,  thy  time  is  not  yet  oome." 

"  In  peace  thou  shalt  not  die,"  repeated  the  voice ;  '*  even  in  death  shalt 
thou  think  on  thy  murders  —  on  the  groans  which  this  castle  has  echoed  — 
on  the  blood  that  is  ingrained  in  its  floors  I" 

"  Thou  canst  not  shake  me  by  thy  petty  malice,"  answered  Front-de-Boeaf, 
with  a  ghastly  and  constrained  laugh.  "The  infidel  Jew  —  it  was  merit 
with  heaven  to  deal  with  him  tM  did,  else  wherefore  are  men  canonised  who 
dip  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  Saracens  ? — The  Saxon  porkers,  whom  I  have 
slain,  they  were  the  foes  of  my  country,  and  of  my  lineage,  and  of  my  liege 
lord. — IIo  1  ho  I  thou  seest  there  is  no  crevice  in  my  coat  of  plfcte— Art  thou 
fled  7 — art  thou  silenced  7" 

"  No,  foul  parricide !"  replied  the  voice ;  "  think  of  thy  father  1 — think  of 
his  death  I — tnink  of  his  banquet-room  flooded  with  his  gore,  and  that  poured 
forth  by  the  hand  of  a  son  1" 

"Hal"  answered  the  Baron,  after  a  long  pause,  "  an  thou  knowest  that^ 
thou  art  indeed  the  author  of  evil,  and  as  omniscient  as  the  monks  call  thee  I 
That  secret  I  deemed  locked  in  my  own  breast,  and  in  that  of  one  beside— 
the  temptrosH,  the  partaker  of  my  guilt. — Go,  leave  me,  fiend  I  and  seek  the 
Saxon  witch  Ulrica,  who  alone  could  tell  thee  what  she  and  I  alone  wit- 
nessed— Go,  I  say,  to  her,  who  washed  the  wounds,  and  straighted  tlie  corpse, 
and  gave  to  the  slain  man  the  outward  show  of  one  parted  in  time  and  in 
the  course  of  nature  —  Qo  to  her,  she  was  my  temptress,  the  foul  provoker, 
the  more  foul  rewarder  of  the  deed  —  let  her,  as  well  as  I,  taste  oi  the  tor- 
tures which  anticipate  hell !"    * 

"She  already  tastes  them,"  said  Ulrica,  stepping  before  the  couch  of 
Front-de-Boeuf;  "  she  bath  long  drunken  of  this  cup,  ar.d  its  bitterness  is 
sow  sweetened  to  see  that  thou  dost  partake  it  —  Grind  not  thy  teeth, 
Front-de-Bcouf —  roll  not  thine  eyes  —  clench  not  thy  hand,  nor  shake  it  at 
me  with  that  gesture  of  menace !  —  The  hand  whicn,  like  that  of  thy  re- 
nowned ancestor  who  gained  thy  name,  could  have  broken  with  one  strubi 
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th^  skoll  of  a  mountain-bull,  is  now  unnerved  and  powerless  ab  mine 
own  1" 

"  Vile  murderous  hag!"  replied  Front-de-Boeuf ;  "  detestable  screech- jwl  I 
it  is  then  thou  who  art  come  to  exult  over  the  ruins  thou  hast  assisted  U*  laf 
low  ?" 

"  Ay,  Resinald  Front-de-Bocuf,"  answered  she,  "  it  is  Ulrica! — it  is  the 
daughter  of  the  murdered  Torquil  Wolfgangerl  —  it  is  the  sister  of  his 
slaughtered  sons  I  —  it  is  she  who  demands  of  thee,  and  of  thy  father's 
house,  father  and  kindred,  name  and  fame  —  all  that  she  has  lost  by  the 
name  of  Front-de-Boeuf  I — Think  of  my  wrongs,  Front-de-Boeuf,  and  answer 
Die  if  I  speak  not  truth.  Thou  hast  been  my  evil  angel,  and  I  will  be  thine 
— I  will  aog  thee  till  the  very  instant  of  dissolution  I^ 

"  Detestable  fury  I''  exclaimed  Front-de-Boeuf,  **  that  moment  shalt  thou 
never  witness  —  IIol  Giles,  Clement,  and  Eustace  I  Saint  Maur  and  Ste* 
phen,  seize  this  damned  witch,  and  hurl  her  from  the  battlements  headlong 
—  she  has  betrayed  us  to  the  Saxon  1  —  Ho !  Saint  Maur  1  Clement  I  false- 
hearted knaves,  where  tarry  ye  ?" 

''  Call  on  them  again,  valiant  Baron,"  said  the  hag,  with  a  smile  of  grisly 
mockery  ;  '*  summon  thy  vassals  around  thee,  doom  them  that  loiter  tu  the 
scourge  and  the  dungeon  —  But  know,  mighty  chief,''  she  continued,  sud- 
denly changing  her  tone,  "  thou  shalt  have  neither  answer,  nor  aid,  nor 
obedience  at  their  hands. — Listen  to  these  horrid  ftounds,"  for  the  din  of  the 
recommenced  assault  and  defence  now  rung  fearfully  loud  from  the  battle- 
ments of  the  castle;  ''in  that  war-cry  is  the  downfall  of  thv  house  —  The 
blood-cemented  fabric  of  Front-de-Boeuf'a  power  totters  to  the  foundation, 
and  before  the  foes  he  most  despised  ! — The  Saxon,  Reginald  1 — the  scorned 
Saxon  assails  thy  walla! — Why  liest  thou  here,  like  a  worn-out  hind,  when 
the  Saxon  storms  thy  place  of  strength  V 

"Qods  and  fiends!  exclaimed  the  wounded  knight;  "O,  for  one  mo- 
ment's strength,  to  drag  myself  to  the  melee,  and  perish  as  becomes  my 
name !" 

"  Think  not  of  it,  valiant  warrior  I"  replied  she ;  **  thou  shalt  die  no  sol* 
dier's  death,  but  perish  like  the  fox  in  his  den,  when  the  peasants  have  set 
fire  to  the  cover  around  it" 

"Hateful  hag!  thou  Uest!"  exclaimed  Front-de-Boeuf;  "my  followers 
bear  them  bravely — my  walls  are  strong  and  high  —  my  comrades  in  arms 
fear  not  a  whole  host  of  Saxons,  were  they  hpaded  by  Hengist  and  llorsa  !-^ 
The  war-cry  of  the  Templar  and  of  the  Free  Companions  rises  high  over 
the  conflict !  And  by  mine  honour,  when  we  kindle  the  blazing  beacon,  for 
joy  of  our  defence,  it  shall  consume  thee,  body  and  bones ;  and  I  shall  live 
to  hear  thou  art  gone  from  earthly  fires  to  those  of  that  hell  which  never 
sent  forth  an  incarnate  fiend  so  utterly  diabolical  I" 

" Hold  thy  belief,"  replied  Ulrica,  **  till  the  proof  reach  thee  —  But  no!" 
she  said,  interrupting  herself,  *'  thou  shalt  know,  even  now,  the  doom,  which 
all  thy  power,  strength,  and  courage  is  unable  to  avoid,  though  it  is  prepared 
for  thee  by  this  feeble  hand.  Markest  thou  the  smouldering  and  sunocat- 
ing  vapour  which  already  eddies  in  sable  folds  through  the  chamber?  — 
Didst  thou  think  it  was  but  the  darkening  of  thy  bursting  eyes  —  the  diffi- 
culty of  thy  cumbered  breathing?  No!  Fronlnle-Boeuf,  there  is  another 
cause — Rememberest  thou  the  magazine  of  fuel  that  is  stored  beneath  these 
apartments  ?" 

'*  Woman !"  he  exclaimed  with  fury,  "  thou  hast  not  set  fire  to  it? — By 
heaven,  thou  hast,  and  the  castle  is  in  flames !" 

"They  are  fast  rising,  at  least,"  said  Ulrica,  with  frightful  composure; 
"  and  a  signal  shall  soon  wave  to  warn  the  besiegers  to  press  hard  upon 
those  who  would  extinguish  them. — Farewell,  Front-de-Bceuf ! — May  Mista, 
T^ko^ila,  and  Zernebock,  sods  of  the  ancient  Saxons — fiends,  as  the  priests 
now  «all  them  —  supplv  the  place  of  comforters  at  yoor  iying  bed,  which 
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UlricA  .low  relinquishes  I  —  But  know,  if  it  will  ^Te  thee  comfbrt  to  know 
it,  that  Ulrica  id  bound  to  the  same  dark  coast  with  thyself,  the  companion 
of  thy  punishment  as  the  companion  of  thy  guilt  And  now,  parricide, 
farewell  for  ever !  —  May  each  stone  of  this  vaulted  roof  find  a  tongue  to 
echo  that  title  into  thine  ear  I'' 

So  saying,  she  left  the  apartment ;  and  Front-de-Boeuf  could  hear  the 
erash  of  the  ponderous  key  as  she  locked  and  double-locked  the  door  behind 
her,  thus  cutting  off  the  most  slender  chance  of  escape.  In  the  extremity 
of  agony  he  shouted  upon  his  servants  and  allies  — "  Stephen  and  Saint 
Maur  1 — Clement  and  Giles  1  —  I  burn  here  unaided  I  —  To  the  rescue  —  to 
the  rescue,  brave  Bois-Guilbert,  valiant  De  Bracy  i  —  It  is  Front-de-Boouf 
who  calls  I  —  It  is  your  master,  ye  traitor  squires  I  —  Your  ally  —  your  bro- 
ther in  arms,  ye  perjured  and  faithless  knights  I  —  all  the  curses  due  to 
traitors  upon  your  recreant  heads,  do  you  abandon  me  to  perish  thus  mise- 
rably I — They  hear  me  not — they  cannot  hear  me — my  voice  is  lost  in  the 
din  of  battle.  —  The  smoke  rolls  thicker  and  thicker — the  fire  has  caught 
upon  the  floor  below  —  0,  for  one  draught  of  the  air  of  heaven,  were  it  to 
be  purchased  by  instant  annihilation  I"  And  in  the  mad  frenzy  of  despair, 
the  wretoh  now  shouted  with  the  shouts  of  the  fighters,  now  muttered  curses 
on  himself,  on  mankind,  and  on  Heaven  itself.  —  "The  red  fire  flashes 
through  the  thick  smoke  1"  he  exclaimed ;  **  the  demon  marches  against 
me  under  the  banner  of  his  own  element  —  Foul  spirit,  avoid !  —  I  go  not 
with  thee  without  my  comrades — all,  all  are  thine,  that  garrison  these  walls 
-^Thinkest  thou  Front-de-Boeuf  will  be  singled  out  to  go  alone? — No— the 
infidel  Templar — the  licentious  De  Bracy  — Ulrica,  the  foul  murdering 
strumpet — the  men  who  aided  my  enterprises  —  the  dog  Saxons  and  ac- 
cursed Jews,  who  are  my  prisoners  —  all,  all  shall  attend  me  —  a  goodly 
fellowship  as  ever  took  the  downward  road — Ha,  ha,  ha!"  and  he  laughed 
in  his  frenzy  till  the  vaulted  roof  rang  again.  '*  Who  laughed  there  V  ex- 
claimed Front-de-Boouf,  in  altered  mood,  for  the  noise  of  the  conflict  did  not 
prevent  the  echoes  of  his  own  mad  laughter  from  returning  upon  his  ear — 
"  who  laughed  there?" — Ulrica,  was  it  thou? — Speak,  witch,  and  I  forgive 
thee— for  only  thou,  or  the  fiend  of  hell  himself,  could  havo  laughed  at  such 
a  moment.     Avaunt — avaunt  1 " 

But  it  were  impious  to  trace  any  farther  the  picture  of  the  blasphemer 
ftnd  parricide's  death-bed. 
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Once  mora  onto  Ui*  bre«ch.  dwr  IHawlt,  mum  moro, 

Or  ckwe  the  wall  op  with  oar  BngUeh  deed. 

— — — — ^  Aiul  jrou,  good  jeoman. 

Whose  limba  wera  made  in  England,  ihow  m  hevi 

The  metiie  of  jroar  poatnin— lot  ua  anraar 

That  JOQ  nra  worth  jroor  breeding: 

Ktm  Humr  T. 

Oedric,  although  not  ^eatly  confident  in  Ulrica's  message,  omitted  not 
to  communicate  her  promise  to  the  Black  Knight  and  Locksley.  They  were 
well  pleased  to  find  they  had  a  friend  within  the  place,  who  might,  m  the 
moment  of  need,  be  able  to  facilitate  their  entrance,  and  readily  agreed  with 
the  Saxon  that  a  storm,  under  whatever  disadvantages,  ought  tc  be  attompteo. 
as  the  only  means  of  liberating  the  prisoners  now  in  the  hands  of  the  cruel 
Front-de-Boeuf. 

**  The  royal  blood  ff  Alfred  is  endangered,"  siud  Oedric. 
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The  honoar  of  a  noble  lady  is  in  peril,"  said  the  Black  Knight 
And,  by  the  Saint  Christopher  at  my  baldrio/'  said  the  good  veoman 
**  were  there  no  other  cause  than  the  sufety  of  that  poor  faithful  knaw. 
Wamba,  I  would  jeopard  a  joint  ere  a  hair  of  his  head  were  hurt." 

"  And  so  would  I,  said  the  Friar ;  "  what,  sirs !  I  trust  well  that  a  fooi 
^- 1  mean,  d'ye  see  me,  sirs,  a  fool  that  is  free  of  his  guild  and  master  ot 
his  craft,  and  can  give  as  much  relish  and  flavour  to  a  cup  of  wine  as  evet 
a  flitch  of  bacon  can  —  I  say,  brethren,  such  a  fool  shall  never  want  a  wise 
clerk  to  pray  for  or  fight  for  him  at  a  straight,  while  I  can  say  a  mass  oi 
flcurish  a  partisan." 

And  witn  that  he  made  his  heavy  halberd  to  play  around  his  head  as  a 
■bepherd  boy  flourishes  his  little  crook. 

**  True,  Holy  Olerk,"  said  the  Black  Knight,  "  true  as  if  Saint  Dunstan 
himself  had  said  it. -^- And  now,  good  Locluley,  were  it  not  well  that  noble 
Cedric  should  assume  the  direction  of  this  assault?" 

'*  Not  a  jot  I,"  returned  Cedric ;  *'  I  have  never  been  wont  to  study  either 
how  to  take  or  how  to  hold  out  those  abodes  of  tyrannic  power,  which  the  Nor- 
mans have  erected  in  this  groaning  land.  I  will  fight  among  the  foremost ;  but 
my  honest  neighbours  well  know  I  am  not  a  trained  soldier  in  the  discipline 
of  wars,  or  the  attack  of  strongholds." 

"  Since  it  stands  thus  with  the  noble  Cedric,"  said  Locksley,  "  I  am  most 
willing  to  take  on  me  the  direction  of  the  archery ;  and  ye  shall  hang  me 
up  on  my  own  trystin^tree,  an  the  defenders  b^  permitted  to  show  them* 
■elves  over  the  walls  without  being  stuck  with  as  many  shafts  as  there  are 
cloves  in  a  gammon  of  bacon  at  Christmas." 

**  Well  said,  stout  yeoman,"  answered  the  Black  Knight ;  "  and  if  I  be 
thought  worthy  to  have  a  charge  in  these  matters,  and  can  find  among  these 
brave  men  so  many  as  are  willing  to  follow  a  true  English  knight,  for  so  I 
may  surely  call  myself,  I  am  ready,  with  such  skill  as  my  experience  has 
taught  me,  to  lead  them  to  the  attack  of  these  walls." 

The  parts  being  thus  distributed  to  the  leaders,  they  commenced  the  first 
assault,  of  which  the  reader  has  already  heard  the  issue. 

When  the  barbican  was  carried,  the  Sable  Knight  sent  notice  of  the 
happy  event  to  Lockslev,  requeatiiig  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  such  a 
strict  observation  on  the  castle  as  might  prevent  the  defenders  from  com- 
bining their  force  for  a  sudden  sally,  and  recovering  the  outwork  which  they 
bad  lost  This  the  knight,  was  chiefly  desirous  of  avoiding,  conscious  that 
the  men  whom  he  led,  being  hasty  and  untrained  volunteers,  imperfectly 
armed  and  unaccustomed  to  discipline,  must,  upon  any  sudden  attack,  fight 
at  great  disadvantage  with  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  Norman  knights,  who 
were  well  providea  with  arms  both  defensive  and  offensive :  and  who,  to 
match  the  seal  and  high  spirit  of  the  besiegers,  had  all  the  confidence  which 
arises  from  perfect  discipline  and  the  habitual  use  of  weapons. 

The  knight  employed  the  interval  in  causing  to  be  constructed  a  sort  of 
floating  bridge,  or  long  raft,  by  means  of  which  he  hoped  to  cross  the  moiU 
in  despite  of  the  resistance  of  the  enemy.  This  was  a  work  of  some  time, 
which  the  leaders  the  less  regretted,  as  it  gave  Ulrica  leisure  to  execute  her 
plan  of  diversion  in  their  favour,  whatever  that  might  be. 

When  the  raft  was  completed,  the  Black  Knight  addressed  the  besiegers^ 
-— ''  It  avails  not  waiting  nere  longer,  my  frien& ;  the  sun  is  descending  to 
the  west — and  I  have  that  upon  my  hands  which  will  not  permit  mo  to 
tarry  with  you  another  day.  Besides,  it  will  be  a  marvel  if  the  horsemea 
come  not  upon  us  from  York,  unless  we  speedily  accomplish  our  purpose. 
Wherefore,  one  of  ye  go  to  Locksley,  and  bid  him  commence  a  discharge  of 
Arrows  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  castle,  and  move  forwarl  as  if  about  to 
ttp'sault  it ;  and  you,  true  English  hearts,  stand  by  me,  and  be  ready  to  thrust 
the  mft  endlong  over  the  moat  whenever  the  postern  on  our  side  is  thrown 
open      FoJiow  m^  boldly  across,  and  aid  me  to  burst  yon  sallyport  in  'be 
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main  wall  of  iho  castle.  As  many  of  jou  as  like  not  this  senrioe,  or  art 
but  ill  armed  t.>  meet  it.  do  jou  man  the  top  of  the  outwork,  draw  joar  bow- 
striRgs  to  jour  ears,  and  mind  you  quell  with  your  shot  whatever  shall 
appear  to  man  the  rampart —  Noble  Cedric,  wilt  thoa  take  the  direction  of 
those  which  remain  ?" 

"Not  so,  by  the  soul  of  Herewardl"  said  the  Saxon;  "lead  I  cannot;  but 
may  posterity  curse  me  in  my  grave,  if  I  follow  not  with  the  foremost  wher^ 
ever  thou  shalt  point  the  way — The  quarrel  is  mine,  and  well  it  becomes 
me  to  be  in  the  van  of  the  battle/' 

"Yet,  bethink  thee,  noble  Saxon,"  said  the  knight,  "thou  hast  neither 
hauberk,  nor  corslet,  nor  aught  but  that  light  helmet,  target,  and  sword.'' 

"  The  better,"  answered  uedric ;  "  I  shall  be  the  lighter  to  climb  these 
walls.  And, — forgive  the  boast,  Sir  Knight, — thou  shalt  this  day  see  the 
naked  body  of  a  Saxon  as  boldly  presented  to  the  battle  as  ever  ye  beheld 
the  steel  corslet  of  a  Norman." 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  then,"  said  the  knight,  "  fling  open  the  door,  and 
launch  the  floatinj^-brldge." 

The  portal,  which  lea  from  the  inner-wall  of  the  barbican  to  the  moat» 
and  which  corresponded  with  a  sallyport  in  the  main  wall  of  the  castle,  was 
now  suddenly  opened ;  the  temporary  bridge  was  then  thrust  forward,  and 
soon  flashed  in  the  waters,  extending  its  length  between  the  castle  and  out- 
work, and  forming  a  slippery  and  precarious  passage  for  two  men  abreast 
to  cross  the  moat.    Well  aware  of  the  importance  of  taking  the  ft>e  by  suiv 

Erise,  the  Black  Knight,  closel;^  followed  by  Gedric,  threw  himself  upon  the 
ridge,  and  reached  the  opposite  side.  Here  he  began  to  thunder  with  his 
axe  upon  the  gate  of  the  castle,  protected  in  part  from  the  shot  and  stones 
cast  by  the  defenders,  by^  the  ruins  of  the  rormer  drawbridge,  which  the 
Templar  had  demolished  in  his  retreat  from  the  barbican,  leavmg  the  coun- 
terpoise still  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  nortal.  The  followers  of  the 
knight  had  no  such  shelter ;  two  were  instantly  shot  with  cross-bow  bolts, 
and  two  more  fell  into  the  moat;  the  others  retreated  back  into  the  barbican. 

The  situation  of  Cedric  and  the  Black  Knight  was  now  truly  dangerous, 
and  would  have  been  still  more  so,  but  for  the  constancy  of  the  archers  in 
the  barbican,  who  ceased  not  to  shower  their  arrows  upon  the  battlements, 
distracting  the  attention  of  those  by  whom  they  were  manned,  and  thus 
affording  a  respite  to  their  two  chiefs  from  the  storm  of  missiles  which  must 
otherwise  have  overwhelmed  them.  But  their  situation  was  eminently  peril- 
ous, and  was  becoming  more  so  with  every  moment. 

"  Shame  on  ye  all  I"  cried  Do  Bracy,  to  the  soldiers  around  him ;  "  do  ye 
call  yourselves  cross-bowmen,  and  let  these  two  dogs  keep  their  station  under 
the  walls  of  the  castle  ? — Heave  over  the  coping  stones  rrom  the  battlement, 
an  better  may  not  be  —  Qet  pickaxe  and  levers,  and  down  with  that  huge 
pinnacle  I"  pointing  to  a  heavy  piece  of  stone  carved-work  that  projected 
from  the  parapet. 

At  this  moment  the  besiegers  caught  sight  of  the  red  flag  upon  the  angl« 
of  the  tower  which  Ulrica  had  described  to  Gedric.  The  good  yeoman 
Locksley  was  the  first  who  was  aware  of  it,  as  he  was  hasting  to  the  oat 
work,  impatient  to  see  the  progress  of  the  assault. 

"  Saint  George  1"  he  cried,  "  Merry  Saint  Geor^  for  England ! — To  the 
charge,  bold  yeomen  I— -why  leave  ye  the  good  knight  and  noble  Cedric  to 
4torm  the  pass  alone  ?  —  make  in,  mad  priest,  show  thou  oanst  fight  for  thy 
rosary — make  in,  brave  yeomen ! — the  castle  is  ours,  we  have  friends  within 
— See  yonder  flag,  it  is  the  appointed  signal — Torquilstone  is  ours ! — Think 
df  honour,  think  of  spoil — One  effort,  and  the  place  is  ours  I" 

With  that  he  bent  nis  good  bow,  and  sent  a  shaft  right  through  the  breast 
of  one  of  the  men-at-arms,  who,  under  De  Bracy's  direction,  was  loosening 
a  fra\Qnent  fn>m  one  of  the  battlements  to  precipitate  on  the  hoaJs  of  Cedric 
and  the  Black  Knight.     A  second  soldier  caught  from  ite  Sandj*  "f  the 
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djing  man  the  iron  crow,  with  which  he  heaved  at  and  bad  looeenod  the 
stone  pinnacle,  when,  receiving  an  .ii  row  through  his  head^piece,  je  dropped 
from  the  battlements  into  the  muai  a  dt^ad  man.  The  men-atrarma  were 
daunted,  for  no  armour  seemed  proof  against  the  shot  of  this  tremendous 
archer. 

"  Do  you  give  ground,  base  knaves  1"  said  De  Bracy ;  **Mduni  joye  Saini 
Dennul—Oixe  me  the  lever." 

And,  snatching  it  up,  he  again  assailed  the  loosened  pinnacle,  which  was 
of  weight  enoueh,  if  thrown  down,  not  only  to  have  dostroved  the  remnant 
of  the  drawbridge,  which  sheltered  the  two  foremost  assnifants,  but  also  to 
have  sunk  the  rude  float  of  planks  over  which  they  had  crossed.  All  saw 
the  danger,  and  the  boldest,  even  the  stout  Friar  himself,  avoided  setting 
foot  on  the  raft.  Thrice  did  Locksley  bend  bis  shaft  against  De  Braoy,  and 
thrice  did  his  arrow  bound  back  from  the  knight's  armour  of  proof. 

**  Curse  on  thy  Spanish  steel-coat  I"  said  iXcksley;  ''had  English  smith 
forged  it,  these  arrows  had  gone  through,  an  as  if  it  had  been  silk  or  sen- 
dal."  lie  then  began  to  call  out,  "Comrades!  friends!  noble  Cedricl  bear 
back,  and  let  the  ruin  fall." 

Uis  warning  voice  was  unheard,  for  the  din  which  the  knight  himself 
occasioned  bj  his  strokes  upon  the  postern  would  have  drowned  twenty 
war-trumpets.  The  faithful  Gurth  indeed  sprung  forward  on  the  planked 
bridge,  to  warn  Cedric  of  his  impending  fate,  or  to  share  it  with  him.  But 
his  warning  would  have  come  too  late ;  the  massive  pinnacle  already  tot- 
tered, and  De  Bracy,  who  still  heaved  at  his  task,  would  have  accomplished 
it,  had  not  the  voice  of  the  Templar  sounded  close  in  his  ear. 
**  All  is  lost,  De  Bracy,  the  castle  bums." 
'*  Thou  art  mad  to  say  so  I"  replied  the  knight. 

*'  It  is  all  in  a  light  flame  on  tne  western  side.  I  have  striven  in  vain  to 
extinguish  it." 

With  the  stem  coolness  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  character,  Brian 
de  Bois-Guilbert  communicated  this  hideous  intelligence,  which  was  not  so 
calmly  received  by  his  astonished  comrade. 

"  Saints  of  Paradise  1"  said  De  Bracy ;  **  what  is  to  be  done  ?    I  vow  tc 

Saint  Nicholas  of  Limoges  a  candlestick  of  pure  gold " 

''Spare  thy  vow,"  said  the  Templar,  "and  mark  me.  Lead  thy  men 
down,  as  if  to  a  sally ;  throw  the  postern-gate  open — There  are  but  two  men 
who  occupy  the  float,  fling  them  into  the  moai,  and  push  across  to  the  bar- 
bican. I  will  charge  from  the  main  gate,  and  attack  the  barbican  on  the 
outside ;  and  if  we  can  regain  that  post,  be  assured  we  shall  defend  our- 
eelves  until  we  are  relieved,  or  at  least  till  they  erant  us  fair  quarter." 

" It  is  well  thought  upon,"  said  De  Bracy ;  "I  vrill  play  my  part — Tem- 
plar, thou  wilt  not  fail  me  T" 

"  Hand  and  glove,  1  will  notl"  said  Bois-Qnilbert.  "But  haste  thee,  in 
the  name  of  God  1" 

Do  Bracy  hastily  drew  his  men  together,  and  rashed  down  to  the  postern- 

Sate,  which  he  caused  instantly  to  he  thrown  open.  But  scarce  was  this 
one  ere  the  portentous  strength  of  the  Black  Knight  forced  his  way  inward 
in  despite  of  De  Bracy  and  his  followers.  Two  of  the  foremost  instantly 
fell,  and  the  rest  gave  way  notwithstanding  all  their  leader's  efforts  to  stop 
them. 

"  Dogs  I"  said  De  Braoy,  "  will  ye  let  two  men  win  our  only  pass  for  safety  V* 

"  He  is  the  devil  1"  said  a  veteran  man-at-arms,  bearing  back  from  the 
\iiow9  of  their  sable  antagonist. 

"  And  if  he  be  the  devil,"  replied  De  Bracy,  "  would  you  fly  from  him 
•nto  tLe  mouth  of  hell?— the  castle  burns  behind  us,  villains  I — let  despair 
give  you  courage,  or  let  me  forward,  I  will  cope  with  this  champion  myself." 

And  well  and  chivalrous  did  De  Bracy  that  day  maintain  the  fame  he 
^ad  aoqaired  in  the  civil  wars  of  that  dreadful  period.    The  vaulted  pan* 
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nagcs  to  wliith  the  postern  gave  entrance,  and  in  which  these  two  redoubted 
cbampiond  were  now  fighting  hand  to  band,  rung  with  the  furious  blows 
which  they  dealt  each  other,  De  Bracy  with  his  sword,  the  Black  Knight 
with  his  ponderous  axe.  At  length  the  Norman  received  a  blow,  which, 
though  its  force  was  partly  parried  by  his  shield,  for  otherwise  never  more 
would  De  Braey  have  again  moved  limb,  descended  yet  with  such  violence 
on  his  crest,  that  he  measured  his  length  on  the  paved  floor. 

**  Yield  thee,  De  Bracy,"  said  the  Black  Champion,  stooping  over  him, 
and  holding  against  the  bars  of  his  helmet  the  fatal  poniard  wiu  which  the 
knights  despatched  their  enemies,  (and  which  was  called  the  dagger  of  mercy,) 
— '*  yield  tnee,  Maurice  de  Bracy,  rescue  or  no  rescue,  or  thou  art  but  m 
dead  man." 

"  1  will  not  yield,"  replied  De  Bracy,  faintly,  "  to  an  unknovm  eon<jueror. 
Tell  me  thy  name,  or  work  thy  pleasure  on  me  —  it  shall  never  be  said  that 
Maurice  de  Bracv  was  prisoner  to  a  nameless  churl." 

The  Black  Knight  wnispered  something  into  the  ear  of  the  vanquished. 

"I  yield  me  to  be  true  prisoner,  rescue  or  no  rescue,"  answered  the 
Norman,  exchanging  his  tone  of  stern  and  determined  obstinacy  for  one  of 
deep  though  sullen  submission. 

"  Qo  to  the  barbican,"  said  the  victor,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  "  and  there 
wait  my  farther  orders." 

"  Yet  first  let  me  say,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  what  it  imports  thee  to  know. 
Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  is  wounded,  and  a  prisoner,  and  wilt  perishln  the  bum* 
ing  castle  without  present  help." 

** Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe!"  exclaimed  the  Black  Knight, — "prisoner,  and 
perish !  —  The  life  of  every  man  in  the  castle  shall  answer  it  if  a  hair  of  his 
nead  be  singed — Show  me  his  chamber  I" 

"Ascend  yonder  winding  stair,"  said  De  Bracy;  "it  leads  to  his  aparfr 
ment — Wilt  thou  accept  my  guidance  ?"  he  added,  in  a  submissive  tone. 

"  No.  To  the  barbican,  and  there  wait  my  orders.  I  trust  thee  not»  De 
Bracy." 

During  this  combat,  and  the  brief  conversation  which  misued,  Gedric,  at 
the  heacT  of  a  body  of  men,  among  whom  the  Friar  was  conspicuous,  had 

Ched  across  the  bridge,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  postern  open,  and  drove 
k  the  dispirited  and .  de8f)airing  followers  of  De  Braoy,  of  whom  some 
asked  quarter,  some  offered  vain  resistance,  and  the  greater  part  fled  towards 
the  court-yard.  De  Bracy  himself  arose  from  the  ground,  and  oast  a  sor- 
rowful glance  after  his  conqueror.  "  He  trusts  me  not,"  he  repeated ;  "  bat 
have  I  deserved  his  trust?  He  then  lifted  his  sword  from  the  floor,  took 
off  his  helmet  in  token  of  submission,  and,  going  to  the  barbican,  gpive  up 
his  sword  to  Locksley,  whom  he  met  by  the  way. 

As  the  fire  augmented,  symptoms  of  it  became  soon  apparent  in  the 
chamber  where  Ivanhoe  was  watched  and  tended  by  the  Jewess,  Rebecca. 
He  had  been  awakened  from  his  brief  slumber  by  the  noise  of  the  battle; 
and  his  attendant,  who  had,  at  his  anxious  desire,  again  placed  herself  at 
the  window  to  watch  and  report  to  him  the  fate  of  the  attack,  was  for  some 
time  prevented  from  observing  either,  by  the  increase  of  the  smouldering 
stifling  vapour.  At  length  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  rolled  into  the 
apartment — the  cries  for  water,  which  were  heard  even  above  the  din  of  the 
cattle,  made  them  sensible  of  the  progress  of  this  new  danger. 

"  The  castle  burns,"  said  Rebecca ;  "  it  burns  I — What  can  we  do  to  save 
ourselves  ?" 

^  " Fly,  Rebecca,  and  save  thine  own  life,"  said  Ivanhoe,  "for  no  human 
aid  can  avail  me." 

"  I  will  not  fly,"  answered  Rebecca ;  "  we  will  be  saved  or  perish  t^ 

gather —  And  yet,  great  God !  —  my  father —  my  father !  — what  will  be  bb 
te?" 
At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  apartment  flew  open,  and  the  Tem^'lai 
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prMmted  himtelf, — a  ghastly  figure,  for  his  gilded  aimoui  was  broken  and 
bloody,  and  the  plume  was  partly  shorn  away,  partly  burnt  from  his  casque 
**  I  have  found  tnce,"  said  he  to  Rebecca ;  **  thou  shall  prove  I  will  keep  my 
word  to  share  weal  and  wo  with  thee  —  There  is  but  one  path  to  sat<^ty,  1 
have  cut  mv  way  through  fifty  dangers  to  point  it  to  thee— up,  and  instantly 
follow  me."  * 

**  Alone,"  answered  Rebecca,  "  I  will  not  follow  thee.  If  thou  wert  bom 
of  woman — if  thou  hast  but  a  touch  of  human  charity  in  thee — if  thy  heart 
be  not  as  hard  a^  thy  breastplate— save  my  aged  father^save  this  wounded 
knight!" 

**  A  knight,"  answered  the  Templar,  with  his  characteristic  calmnens, 
"  a  knight,  Rebecca,  must  encounter  his  fate,  whether  it  meet  him  in  the 
shape  of  sword  or  flame  —  and  who  recks  how  or  where  a  Jew  meets  with 
hisf" 

**  Savage  warrior,"  said  Rebecca,  **  rather  will  I  perish  in  the  flames  thai« 
accept  safety  from  thee !" 

"  Thou  shalt  not  choose,  Rebecca  —  once  didst  then  foil  me,  but  never 
mortal  did  so  twice." 

So  saying,  he  seised  on  the  terrified  maiden,  who  filled  the  air  with  her 
shrieks,  ana  bore  her  out  of  the  room  in  his  arms  in  spite  of  her  cries,  and 
without  regarding  the  menaces  and  defiance  which  Ivanhoe  thundered 
against  him.  "  Hound  of  the  Temple  ^>  stain  to  thine  Order  — set  free  the 
damsel !  Traitor  of  Bois-Guilbert,  it  is  Ivanhoe  commands  thee  1 — Villain, 
I  will  have  thy  heart's  blood !" 

"  I  had  not  found  thee,  Wilfred,"  said  the  Black  Knight,  who  at  that 
instant  entered  the  apartment,  **  but  for  thy  shouts." 

'*  If  thou  be'st  true  knight,"  said  Wilfred,  "  think  not  of  me— pursue  yon 
ravisher-^save  the  Lady  Rowena — look  to  the  noble  Cedric  1" 

*'  In  their  turn,"  answered  he  of  the  fetterlock,  **  but  thine  is  first'' 

And  seizing  upon  Ivanhoe,  he  bore  him  off  with  as  much  ease  as  the 
Templar  had  earned  off  Rebecca,  rushed  with  him  to  the  postern,  and  having 
there  delivered  his  burden  to  the  care  of  two  yeomen,  he  again  entered  the 
castle  to  assist  in  the  rescue  of  the  other  prisoners. 

One  turret  was  now  in  bright  flames  which  flashed  out  furiously  from 
window  and  shot^hole.  But,  in  other  parts,  the  great  thickness  of  the  walls 
and  the  vaulted  roofs  of  the  apartments,  resisted  the  progress  of  the  flames, 
and  there  the  rage  of  man  still  triumphed,  as  the  scarce  more  dreadAil  ele> 
ment  held  mastery  elsewhere ;  for  the  besiegers  pursued  the  defenders  of  the 
castle  from  chamber  to  chamber,  and  satiated  in  their  blood  the  vengeance 
which  had  long  animated  them  against  the  soldiers  of  the  tyrant  Front-de- 
Bceuf.  Most  of  the  garrison  resisted  to  the  uttermost  — '  few  of  them  asked 
quarter— none  received  it.  The  air  was  filled  with  groans  and  clashing  of 
arms  —  the  floors  were  slippery  with  the  blood  of  despairing  and  expiring 
wretches. 

Through  this  scene  of  confusion,  Cedric  rushed  in  quest  of  Rowena,  while 
the  faithful  Gurth,  following  him  closely  through  the  miUtt  neglected  his 
own  safety  while  he  strove  to  avert  the  blows  that  were  aimed  at  his  master. 
The  noble  Saxon  was  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  his  Sard's  apartment  just  as 
she  had  abandoned  all  hopes  of  safety,  and,  with  a  crucifix  clasped  in  agony 
to  her  bosom,  sat  in  expectation  of  instant  death.  He  committed  her  to  thie 
charge  of  Onrth,  to  be  conducted  in  safety  to  the  barbican,  the  road  to  which 
was  now  cleared  of  the  enemy,  and  not  yet  interrupted  by  the  flames.  This 
aoeomplishcd,  the  loyal  Cedric  hastened  in  quest  of  his  friend  Athelstane, 
determined,  at  every  risk  to  himself,  to  save  that  last  scion  of  Saxon  royaltv. 
But  ere  Cedric  penetrated  as  far  as  the  old  hall  in  which  he  had  himself 

•  The  aaihor  has  mmm  idea  that  tliia  passage  it  imitatad  froin  the  app«aranee  of  PhiMaspet,  I  tftrfv  tiM 
iniM  Mandana.  when  the  citj  of  Babf kio  la  on  fira.  and  he  pnipoaea  to  ranr  her  from  the  feamtii  Bol  the 
theft,  if  there  be  ooe.  would  be  rather  too  wevereljr  paoufaed  bf  the  pananee  a(  aearchiiiff  tor  the  jrisiMi 
throofV.  the  interminable  n4aniea  of  the  Grand  Cyma 
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boon  a  prisQrier,  the  inyentive  genius  of  Wamba  had  procured  liberadon  Ibi 
himself  and  hie  companion  in  advereitj. 

When  the  noise  of  the  conflict  announced  that  it  wis  at  the  hottest^  thj 
Jester  besan  to  shout,  with  the  utmost  power  of  his  lungs,  "  8aint  Qeor|ja 
and  the  ora^on  1 — Bonny  Saint  George  tor  merrjr  £ngland  I— The  castle  u 
won !"  And  these  sounds  he  rendered  yet  more  fearful,  by  banging  against 
each  other  two  or  three  pieces  of  rusty  armour  which  lay  scattered  around 
the  hall. 

A  guard,  which  had  been  stationed  in  the  outer,  or  ante-room,  aad  whoee 
spirits  were  already  in  a  state  of  alarm,  took  fright  at  Wamba's  clamour, 
and,  leaving  the  duor  open  behind  them,  ran  to  tell  the  Templar  that  foemen 
had  entered  the  old  hall.  Meantime  the  prisoners  found  no  difficulty  in 
making  their  escape  into  the  ante-room,  and  from  thence  into  the  court  of 
the  castle,  which  was  now  the  last  scene  of  contest.  Here  sat  the  fierue 
Templar,  mounted  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  several  of  the  garrison 
both  on  horse  and  foot,  who  hjid  united  their  strength  to  that  of  this  re- 
nowned leader,  in  order  to  secure  the  last  chance  of  safety  and  retreat 
which  remained  to  them.  The  drawbridge  had  been  lowered  by  his  orders, 
but  the  passage  was  beset ;  for  the  archers,  who  had  hitherto  only  annoyed 
the  castle  on  uiat  side  by  their  missiles,  no  sooner  saw  the  flames  breaking 
out,  and  the  bridge  lowered,  than  they  thronged  to  the  entrance,  as  well  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  garrison,  as  to  secure  their  own  share  of  booty 
ere  the  castle  should  be  burnt  down.  On  the  other  hand,  a  part^  of  the 
besiegers  who  had  entered  by  the  postern  were  now  issuing  out  mto  the 
oourt-yard,  and  attacking  with  fury  the  remnant  of  the  defenders,  who  were 
thus  assaulted  on  both  sides  at  once. 

Animated,  however,  by  despair,  and  supported  by  the  example  of  their 
indomitable  leader,  the  remaining  soldiers  of  the  castle  fougnt  with  the 
utmost  valour ;  and,  being  well  armed,  succeeded  more  than  once  in  driving 
back  the  assailants,  though  much  inferior  in  numbers.  Rebecca,  placed  on 
horseback  before  one  of  the  Templar's  Saracen  slaves,  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  little  party ;  and  Bois-Quilbert,  notwithstanding  the  confusion  of  the 
bloody  fray,  showed  every  attention  to  her  safetv.  Repeatedly  he  wan  hj 
her  side,  and,  neglecting  his  own  defence,  held  before  her  the  fence  of  his 
triangular  steel-plated  shield ;  and  anon  starting  from  his  position  by  her, 
he  cried  his  war^sry,  dashed  forward,  struck  to  earth  the  most  forward  of 
^he  assailants,  and  was  in  the  same  instant  once  more  at  her  bridle  run. 

Athelstane,  who,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  slothful,  but  not  cowardly, 
beheld  the  female  form  whom  the  Templar  protected  thus  sedulously,  and 
doubted  not  that  it  was  Rowena  whom  the  knight  was  carrying  olT,  in 
despite  of  all  resistance  which  could  be  offered. 

*'  By  the  soul  of  Saint  JBdward,"  he  said,  "  I  will  rescue  her  from  yonder 
over-proud  knight,  and  he  shall  die  by  my  hand  1" 

"  Think  what  you  do  1"  cried  Wamba ;  "  the  hasty  hand  catches  froe  for 
fish — by  my  bauble,  yonder  is  none  of  my  Lady  Rowena  ooo  but  her  long 
dark  locks ! — Nay,  an  ye  will  not  know  black  from  white,  ye  may  be  leader, 
but  I  will  be  no  follower — no  bones  of  mine  shall  be  broken  unless  I  know 
for  whom. — And  you  wfthout  armour  too  I — Bethink  you,  silk  bonnet  neyor 
kept  out  steel  blade*~Nay,  then,  if  wilful  will  to  water,  wilful  must  drench. 
'—Deut  vobiscum,  most  doughty  Athelstane  V* — he  concluded,  looeening  the 
hold  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  upon  the  Saxon's  tunic. 

To  snatch  a  mace  from  the  pavement,  on  which  it  lay  beside  one  whose 
dyi>ig  grasp  had  just  relinquished  it — to  rush  on  the  Templar's  band,  and 
to  strike  in  quick  succession  to  the  right  and  left,  levelling  a  warrior-  tt 
each  blow,  was,  for  Athelstane's  great  strength,  now  animated  witi*  unusual 
furj,  but  the  work  of  a  single  moment;  he  was  soon  within  two  jvin  tC 
Boifi-Guilbert,  whom  he  defied  in  his  loudest  tone. 
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"Tuiu,  false-hearted  Templar  I  let  ^  her  whom  thou  arc  an  worth  j  to 
kottch — turn,  IVmb  of  a  band  of  murdering  and  hypocritical  robbers  I" 

" r>og!''  said  the  Temphur,  grinding  his  teeth,  "I  will  teach  thee  to  bla» 
pheme  the  holy  Order  or  the  Temple  of  7ion  1"  and  with  these  words,  half 
wheeling  his  steed  he  made  a  demi-courbette  towards  the  Saxon,  and  rising 
in  the  stirrups,  so  as  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  descent  of  the  horse,  h« 
discharged  a  fearful  blow  upon  the  head  of  Athelstane. 

Well  said  Wamba,  that  silken  bonnet  keeps  out  no  steel  blade.  So  tren« 
«hant  was  the  Templar's  weapon,  that  it  shore  asunder,  as  it  had  been  a 
willow  twig,  the  tough  and  plaited  handle  of  the  niaoe,  which  the  ill-faled 
Saxon  reared  to  parry  the  blow,  and,  descending  on  hie  head,  levelled  him 
with  the  earth. 

"Ha!  Beau'seatUr'  exclaimed  Bois-Guilbert,  '*  thus  be  it  to  the  malignon 
of  the  Temple-knights!"  Taking  advantage  of  the  dismay  which  was 
spread  by  the  fall  of  Athelstane,  and  calling  aloud,  "  Those  who  would  save 
themselves,  follow  me  I"  he  pushed  across  the  drawbridge,  dispersing  the 
archers  who  would  have  intercepted  them.  lie  was  followed  by  his  Sara- 
oens,  and  some  five  or  six  men-at-arms,  whp  had  mounted  their  horses. 
The  Templar's  retreat  was  rendered  perilous  by  the  numbers  of  arrows  shot 
off  at  him  and  his  pi^>*ty ;  but  this  dici  not  prevent  him  from  galloping  round 
to  the  barbican,  of  which,  according  to  his  previous  plan,  he  supposed  it 
possible  De  Bracy  might  have  been  in  possession. 

"  De  Bracy  1  De  Braoy  1"  he  shouted,  **  art  thou  there  V 

"  I  am  here,"  replied  De  Bracy,  "  but  I  am  a  prisoner." 

"Can  I  rescue  thee?"  cried  Bois-Guilbert. 

"  No,"  replied  De  Bracy ;  '*  I  have  rendered  me,  rescue  or  no  rescue.  I 
will  be  true  prisoner.  Save  thyself — there  are  hawks  abroad— put  the  sea* 
betwixt  you  and  England — I  dare  not  say  more." 

"  Weil,"  answered  the  Templar,  **  an  thou  wilt  tarry  there,  remember  I 
have  redeemed  word  and  glove.  Be  the  hawks  where  they  will,  methinks 
the  walls  of  the  Preceptory  of  Templestowe  will  be  cover  sufficient,  and 
thither  will  I,  like  heron  to  her  haunt." 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  galloped  off  with  his  followers. 

Those  of  the  castle,  who  had  not  gotten  to  horse,  still  continued  to  fight 
desperately  with  the  besiegerp^  after  the  departure  of  the  Templar,  but 
rather  in  despair  of  quarter  than  that  they  entertained  any  hope  of  escape. 
The  fire  was  spreading  rapidly  through  all  parts  of  the  castle,  when  Ulrica, 
who  had  first  kindled  it,  appeared  on  a  turret,  in  the  guise  of  one  of  the 
ancient  furies,  yelling  forth  a  war-song,  such  as  was  of  yore  raised  on  the 
field  of  battle  by  the  scalds  of  the  yet  heathen  Saxons.  Her  long  dishe- 
velled ^ray  hair  flew  back  from  her  uncovered  head ;  the  inebriating  delight 
of  gratified  vengeance  contended  in  her  eyes  with  the  fire  of  insanity ;  and 
she  brandished  the  distaff  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  as  if  she  had  been 
one  of  the  Fatal  Sisters,  who  spin  and  abridge  the  thread  of  human  life. 
Tradition  has  preserved  some  wild  strophes  of  the  barbarous  hymn  whiob 
■he  chanted  wildly  amid  that  scene  of  fire  and  of  slaughter : — 


1. 

Wiwi  the  briKht  iteel. 
SiNMof  tb«  white  Dragon  1 
Kindle  Ihe  torch. 
^oKhter  nf  Henipst  I 

'J*tw  itefcl  xtioimen  not  for  the  oirriiif  oi  tlm 
a  IS  bard.  Druail.  and  Hharpljr  poiiitt^ ; 
fhe  tiirr-h  (roeth  not  in  the  bridul  rharaber, 
(t  ateams  aiid  Ktttten  blue  with  nulphur. 
Whet  Ihe  steel,  the  raven  craiks! 
MKht  the  torch,  Zernehfirk  »  jrellinir! 
Whet  Ihe  steel,  smia  uf  the  Unixuiil 
Kindle  the  Uirch,  daughter  uf  Ueugist  1 


tV«  Mack  CHid  tt  low  mm  tho  thane**  caatle ; 
ti^  eagle  snreains— he  ridea  <m  lU  biiauai. 


2y 


Scream  not.  gray  rider  of  the  sable  cloqil, 

Thy  banauet  is  Lrupared  I 

The  maidena  of  Valhalla  look  Ibrth, 

The  rare  of  HengMt  wiU  send  tlMm  neata. 

Shake  jMor  black  trejises.  maidens  or  ValhaUa  ( 

And  strike  jriNir  lo«d  Umbrela  fur  jot  I 

Many  a  haughiv  step  bends  te  vour  hall% 

Many  a  helmeil  bead. 


Dark  sits  the  eT«;aing  opoii  fhe  thane  %  caatle. 
The  black  douda  gather  rouml ; 
SiKHi  shall  they  be  red  as  the  blood  of  the  Taliant 
The  destroyer  uf  fiM-cate  shall  shake  ha  red  cr»at 

them. 
He.  the  bnghi  eouaamer  of  palaoea, 
Bmad  wavea  he  hia  blasiog  oanner 
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lUkd,  w>*«.  Mul  <UMkf ,  All  mnct  peril b  1 

Over  tliu  Ktiife  tit  tlie  valianl :  Tlte  nice  nf  Hftngist  is  ., 

Hi»  jiiv  is  A  iIm  clMhiaf  swordi  Mid  hrokmi  boeklvra :  Th«>  naoM  of  Horn  it  no  mora  ! 
He  liiVee  tu  lick  Uie  hinuiK  blood  aa  il  ba»U  wann  froin  Shrink  not  th«tn  fmm  yoor  dtmni.  eote  of  the 
the  wo»nd  1  Let  jtmr  Madee  dnnk  bkod  like 


Frast  jrr  in  the  henquei  of  Biaoftbter. 

**  Bf  ihe  IiKht  of  the  hlazinc  halls  1 

411  most  perMi !  Stronir  he  joor  swords  wbile  joar  blood  !■ 

7 be  swiiid  ciearetb  the  hetmei ;  And  spare  neither  fiir  pitj  nor  tisar, 

he  stritnK  armour  ia  piemed  bf  the  lanoe;  Kur  veniteanoe  bath  but  an  boar; 

Fire  deviiureth  the  dwellinir  of  pnnoea.  Sining  bate  itaelf  shall  ex4Hf»I 

Eofines  break  down  the  fenoes  of  the  battle.  I  also  must  perieb.* 

The  towering  flames  had  now  sonnoonted  every  obBtraotion,  and  rote  ta 
ihe  eToninjp;  skies  one  huge  and  burning  beacon,  seen  far  and  wide  through 
the  adjacent  country.  Tower  after  tower  crashed  down,  with  biasing  roof 
and  rafter ;  and  the  combatants  were  driven  from  the  court-yard.  The  van- 
quished, of  whom  very  few  remained,  scattered  and  escaped  into  the  neighr 
Douriiig  wood.  The  victors,  assembling  in  large  bands,  gased  with  wonder, 
not  unmixed  with  fear,  upon  the  flames,  in  which  their  own  ranks  and  arma 
glanced  dusky  red.  The  maniac  figure  of  the  Saxon  Ulrica  was  for  a  long 
time  visible  on  the  lofty  stand  she  had  chosen,  tossing  her  arms  abroad  wito 
wild  exultation,  as  if  she  reigned  empress  of  the  conflagration  which  she 
had  raised.  At  length,  with  a  terrific  crash,  the  whole  turret  gave  wa^, 
and  she  perished  in  the  flames  which  had  consumed  her  ^ant.  An  awral 
pause  of  horror  silenced  each  murmur  of  the  armed  spectators,  who,  for 
the  space  of  several  minutes,  stirred  not  a  finger,  save  to  sign  the  orosa. 
The  voice  of  Locksley  was  then  heard,  **  Shout,  veomen ! — ^the  den  of  tyrants 
is  no  more  I — Let  each  bring  his  spoil  to  our  chosen  place  of  rendeivons  at 
the  Trjrsting-tree  in  the  HarthiU-walk ;  for  there  at  break  of  day  will  we 
make  just  partition  among  our  own  bands,  together  with  our  worthy  "- 
Id  this  great  deed  of  vengeance." 


^»ww«*^<vwwws/wwvwv>/wvv%»^ 


Trust  me  each  aute  most  have  ita  poUdea : 
Kingdoms  have  edieia,  cities  hare  Uiehr  ohaitofe; 
Kven  the  wild  oollaw,  in  hla  Ihnaat^walk, 
Veepe  jet  aome  tooeh  of  dvil  diaaipline; 
Par  not  since  Adam  wore  hia  rerdant  apraa, 
Hath  man  with  man  in  aodal  anion  dwelt. 
But  laws  wen  owde  to  draw  that  naioii  deaar. 

Ou»  Put. 

Ths  daylight  had  dawned  upon  the  elades  of  the  oak  forest  The  green 
boughs  glittered  with  all  their  pearls  (h  dew.  The  hind  led  her  fawn  from 
Uie  covert  of  high  fern  to  the  more  open  walks  of  the  greenwood ;  and  no 
huntsman  was  were  to  watch  or  intercept  the  stately  hart,  as  he  paced  at 
the  bead  of  the  antler'd  herd. 

The  outlaws  were  all  assembled  around  the  Trysting-tree  in  the  Harthill* 
walk,  where  they  had  spent  the  night  in  refreshing  themselves  after  tilM 
fatigues  of  the  siege,  some  with  wine,  some  with  slumber,  many  with  heai^ 

*  It  will  readilf  ooenr  to  the  antiquary,  that  theas  ▼eraes  are  intended  to  imitate  the  aatiqna  poaOy  of  'Am 
ieahto  — themmstrelaof  the  old  ScandmaTians  —  the  race,  as  the  Laoreete  ao  happilj  terme  Umo. 

**  Stern  to  inflict,  and  stubborn  to  endure, 
Who  amiled  in  death.'* 

The  poetTT  of  the  Anclo-Saxons.  aAer  their  dTilisation  and  ooavwaion.  was  of  a  diflbrpat  l>i  aofter  rhen* 
ler :  out  in  the  nroooietaflcea  of  Ulrica,  she  atajr  be  not  unnaturallr  auppoaad  to nta m  I  ijm  wild  iMiai» 
vhleh  animated  her  fbrafeihera  darinff  the  time  of  PaKanism  and  nBlamed  feraeiljr. 
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mg  and  recounting  the  eVents  of  the  day,  and  computing  the  heaps  of 
plunder  which  their  success  had  placed  at  the  dispoeal  of  their  Chief. 

The  spoils  were,  indeed,  very  large ;  for,  notwithstanding  that  much  wan 
consumed,  a  great  deal  of  plate,  rich  armour,  and  splendid  clothing,  had 
been  secured  by  the  exertions  of  the  dauntless  outlaws,  who  could  be  a|h 
palled  by  no  danger  when  such  rewards  were  in  view.  Yet  so  strict  were 
the  laws  of  their  society,  that  no 'one  ventured  to  appropriate  any  part  of 
the  booty,  which  was  brought  into  one  common  mass  to  be  at  the  dispoBal 
of  their  leader. 

The  place  of  rendesTous  was  an  aged  oak ;  not,  however,  the  same  tfi 
which  Locksley  had  conducted  Gurth  and  Wamba  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
gtorv,  but  one  which  was  the  centre  of  a  silvan  amphitheatre,  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  demolished  castle  of  Torquilstone.  Here  Lockslev  assumed 
his  seat  —  a  throne  of  turf  erected  udder  the  twisted  branches  of  the  huge 
oak — and  the  silvan  followers  were  gathered  around  him.  He  assigned  to 
the  Black  Knight  a  seat  at  his  right  hand,  and  to  Cedric  a  place  upon  his  left 

*'  Pardon  my  freedom,  noble  sirs,''  he  said,  '*  but  in  these  glades  I  am 
monarch — they  are  my  kingdom ;  and  these  mv  wild  subjects  would  reck 
but  little  of  mv  power,  were  I,  within  my  own  dominions,  to  ^ield  place  to 
mortal  man.— Now,  sirs,  who  hath  seen  our  chaplain?  where  is  our  curtal 
Friar  7  A  mass  amongst  Christian  men  best  begins  a  busy  morning."— 
No  one  had  seen  the  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst. — *'  Over  gods  forbode !'' said 
the  outlaw  Chief,  "I  trust  the  jolly  priest  hath  but  abidden  by  the  wine-pot 
a  thought  too  late.     Who  saw  him  since  the  castle  was  ta'en  V' 

"  I,"  quoth  the  Miller,  "  marked  him  busy  about  the  door  of  a  cellar, 
swearing  by  each  saint  in  the  calendar  he  would  taste  the  smack  of  Front- 
d^Boeurs  Gascoigne  wine." 

**  Now,  the  saints,  as  many  as  there  be  of  them,"  said  the  Captain, 
**  forfend,  lest  he  has  drunk  too  deep  of  the  wine-butts,  and  perished  bv  the 
fall  of  the  castle  1 — Awav,  Miller  1 — take  with  you  enow  or  men,  seek  the 
place  where  vou  last  saw  him — ^throw  water  from  the  moat  on  the  scorching 
rains — ^I  will  have  them  removed  stone  by  stone  ere  I  lose  m^  curtal  Friar." 

.The  numbers  who  hastened  to  execute  this  duty,  considering  that  an 
interesting  division  of  spoil  was  about  to  take  place,  showed  how  much  the 
troop  had  at  heart  the  safety  of  their  spiritual  father. 

**  Meanwhile,  let  us  proceed,"  said  Locksley ;  "  for  when  this  bold  deed 
shall  be  sounded  abroad,  the  bands  of  De  Bracy,  of  Malvoisin,  and  other 
allies  of  Front^ie-Bceuf,  will  be  in  motion  against  us,  and  it  were  well  for 
our  safety  that  we  retreat  from  the  vicinity.— -Noble  Cedric,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  the  Saxon,  '*  that  spoil  is  divided  into  two  portions ;  do  thou  make 
choice  of  that  best  suits  thee,  to  recompense  thy  people  who  were  par- 
takers with  us  in  this  adventure." 

'*Good  yeoman,"  said  Cedric,  "my  heart  is  oppressed  with  sadness.  The 
noble  Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh  is  no  more— the  last  sprout  of  the  sainted 
Confessor!  Hopes  have  perished  with  him  which  cab  never  return  I  —  A 
sparkle  hath  been  quenched  by  his  blood,  which  no  human  breath  can  again 
rekindle  I  My  people,  save  the  few  who  are  now  with  me,  do  but  tarry  my 
presence  to  transport  his  honoured  remains  to  their  last  mansion.  The 
Lady  Rowena  is  desirous  to  return  to  Rotherwood,  and  must  be  escorted  by 
a  sufficient  force.  I  should,  therefore,  ere  now,  have  left  this  place ;  and  I 
waited— not  to  share  the  booty,  for  so  help  me  God  and  Saint  Withold  I  as 
neither  I  nor  any  of  mine  will  touch  the  value  of  a  Hard, — I  waited  but  to 
render  my  thanks  to  thee,  and  to  thy  bold  yeomen,  for  the  life  and  honour 
you  have  saved." 

'*  Nay,  but,"  said  the  chief  Outlaw,  '*  we  did  but  half  the  work  at  most 
—  take  of  the  spoil  what  may  reward  your  own  neighbours  and  followers.'' 

*M  am  rich  enough  to  reward  them  from  mine  own  wealth,"  answered 
Gednc. 
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''  And  sune/'  sud  Wamba,  "  liave  been  wise  enough  to  reward  theu 
BcUos;  they  do  not  march  off  empty-handed  altogether.  We  do  not  all 
wear  motley." 

"They  are  welcome,"  said  Locksley;  'our  laws  bind  none  but  our 
■elves." 

"  But  thou,  my  poor  knave,"  said  Cedric,  turning  about  and  embraciDfi 
his  Jester,  "  how  snail  I  reward  thee,  who  feared  not  to  eive  thy  body  to 
chains  and  death  instead  of  mine  I — ^AU  forsook  me,  when  the  poor  fool  waa 
faithful  I" 

A  tear  stood  in  the  eye  of  the  roueh  Thane  as  he  spoke — a  mark  of 
feeling  which  even  the  death  of  Athdstane  had  not  extracted ;  but  there 
was  something  in  the  half-instinctive  attachment  of  his  clown,  that  waked 
his  nature  more  keenly  than  even  grief  itself. 

''  Nay,"  said  the  tl  ester,  extricating  himself  from  his  master's  careea* 
"  if  you  pay  my  service  with  the  water  of  your  e^e,  the  Jester  must  weep 
for  company,  and  then  what  becomes  of  his  vocation? — But,  uncle,  if  yoa 
would  indeed  pleasure  me,  I  pray  you  to  pardon  my  plavfellow  Gurib,  who 
stole  a  week  from  your  service  to  bestow  it  on  your  son." 

"Pardon  himl"  exclaimed  Cedric ;  "I  will  l>oth  pardon  and  reward  him. 
Kneel  df>wn,  Gurth." — The  swineherd  was  in  an  instant  at  his  master's 
feet — "  Throw  and  Ksnb*  art  thou  no  longer,"  said  Cedric,  touching  him 
with  a  wand;  "FoLicrasB  and  SACLSssf  art  thou  in  town,  and  from  town, 
in  the  forest  as  in  the  field.  A  hide  of  land  I  give  to  thee  in  iny  steads  of 
Walburgham,  frtjm  me  and  mine  to  thee  and  thine  aye  and  for  ever ;  and 
God's  malison  un  his  head  who  this  gainsays  I" 

No  longer  a  serf,  but  a  freeman  and  a  land-holder,  Gurth  sprung  npon 
his  feet,  and  twice  bounded  aloft  to  almost  his  own  heisht  from  the  ground. 

"  A  smith  and  a  file,"  he  cried,  "  to  do  away  the  coUar  from  the  neck  of 
a  freeman  1 — Noble  master  I  doubled  is  my  strength  by  your  gift,  and  doubly 
will  I  fight  for  you  1 — There  is  a  free  spirit  in  my  breast — I  am  a  man 
changed  to  myself  and  all  around. — Ha,  Fangs  I"  he  continued,— for' that 
faithful  cur,  seeing  his  master  thus  transported,  began  to  jump  upon  him. 
to  express  his  sympathy, — "knowest  thou  thy  master  still  V 

**  Ay,"  said  Wamba,  "  Fangs  and  I  still  know  thee,  Gurth,  though  we 
must  needs  abide  by  the  collar ;  it  is  only  thou  art  likely  to  forget  both  ue 
and  thyself." 

"I  shall  forget  myself  indeed  ere  I  forget  thee,  true  comrade,"  said 
Gurth ;  "  and  were  freedom  fit  for  thee,  Wamba,  the  master  wopld  not  let 
thee  want  it." 

"Nay,"  said  Wamba,  "  never  think  I  envy  thee,  brother  Gurth ;  the  serf 
site  by  the  hall-fire  when  the  freeman  must  forth  to  the  field  of  battle — ^And 
what  saith  Oldhelm  of  Malmsbury  —Better  a  fool  at  a  feast  than  a  wise  man 
at  a  fray." 

The  tramp  of  horses  was  now  heard,  and  the  Lady  Rowena  appeared, 
surrounded  by  several  riders,  and  a  much  stronger  party  of  footmen,  who 
joyfully  shook  their  pikes  and  clashed  their  brown-bills  for  ioy  of  her 
freedom.  She  hereoli,  richly  attired,  and  mounted  on  a  darx  chestnut 
palfrey,  had  recovered  all  the  digniijr  of  her  manner,  and  only  an  unwonted 
aegree  of  paleness  showed  the  sufferings  she  had  undergone.  Her  lovely 
brow,  though  sorrowful,  bore  on  it  a  cast  of  reviving  hope  for  the  future,  aa 
well  as  of  grateful  thankfulness  for  the  past  deliverance  —  She  knew  that 
Ivanhoe  was  safe,  and  she  knew  that  Atnelstane  was  dead.  The  former 
assurance  filled  her  with  the  most  sincere  delight ;  and  if  she  did  not  abso- 
lutely rejoice  at  the  latter,  she  might  be  pardoned  for  feeling  the  loll 
•dvantege  of  being  freed  from  farther  persecution  on  the  only  subject  in 
which  sho  had  ever  been  contradicted  by  her  guardian  Cedric. 

*  Thnill  and  boDdinukn.  t  A  lawful  fr 
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As  Rowen^t  bent  ber  steed  towards  Lockslej's  seat,  tbltt  bold  yeotnaa, 
with  all  his  fbllowers,  rose  to  receive  her,  as  if  bj  general  instinet  of  coar 
(esy.  The  blood  rose  to  her  cheeks,  as,  courteoasly  waving  her  hand,  and 
bending  so  low  that  her  beautiful  and  loose  tresses  were  for  an  instant 
mixed  with  the  flowing  mane  of  her  palfrey,  she  expressed  in  few  but  apt 
words  her  obligations  and  her  gratitude  to  Locksley  and  her  other  deli- 
rerers. — **  Qod  bless  yon,  brave  men,''  she  ooucluded,  "  (jk)d  and  Our  Lady 
bless  you  and  requite  you  for  gallantly  perilling  yourselves  in  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed  1 — If  any  of  vou  should  hunger,  remember  Rowena  has  food 
—if  you  should  thirst,  she  has  many  a  butt  of  wine  and  brown  ale— and 
if  the  Normans  drive  ye  from  these  walks,  Rowena  has  forests  of  her  own, 
where  her  gallant  deliverers  may  range  at  full  freedom,  and  never  ranger 
ask  whose  arrow  hath  struck  down  the  deer." 

'*  Thanks,  gentle  lady,"  said  Locksley ;  **  thanks  from  my  company  and 
myself.  But  to  have  saved  yon  requites  itself.  We  who  walk  tno  green- 
wood do  many  a  wild  deed,  and  the  Lady  Rowena's  deliverance  may  be 
received  as  an  atonement." 

Again  bowing  from  her  palfrey,  Rowena  turned  to  depart;  but  nausing  a 
moment,  while  Cedric,  who  was  to  attend  her,  was  also  taking  his  leave,  she 
found  herself  nnezpectedly  close  by  the  prisoner  De  Bracy.  He  stood  under 
a  tree  in  deep  meditation,  his  arms  crossed  upon  his  breast,  and  Rowena 
was  in  hopes  that  she  might  pass  him  unobserved.  He  looked  up,  however, 
and,  when  aware  of  her  presence,  a  deep  flush  of  shame  suffused  his  hand- 
some countenance.  He  stood  a  moment  most  irresolute;  then,  stepping 
forward,  took  her  palfrey  by  the  rein,  and  bent  his  knee  before  her. 

"  Will  the  Lady  Rowena  deign  to  cast  an  eye  on  a  captive  knight— on  a 
dishonoured  soldier?" 

"  Sir  Knight,"  answered  Rowena,  '*  in  enterprises  such  as  yours,  the  real 
dishonour  lies  not  in  failure,  but  in  success." 

**  Conquest,  lady,  should  soften  the  heart,"  answered  Be  Braov ;  "  1st  me 
but  know  that  the  Lady  Rowena  forgives  the  violence  occasioned  by  an  ill- 
fated  passion,  and  she  shall  soon  learn  that  De  Bracy  knows  how  to  servo 
her  in  nobler  ways." 

**  I  forgive  you,  Sir  Knight,"  said  Rowena,  '*  as  a  Christian." 

"  That  means,"  said  Wamba,  "  that  she  does  not  forgive  him  at  all." 

'*  But  I  can  never  forgive  the  misery  and  desolation  your  madness  hss 
occasioned,"  continued  Rowena. 

"  Unloose  your  hold  on  the  lady's  rein,"  said  Cedric,  coming  up.  "  Bt 
the  bright  sun  above  us,  but  it  were  shame,  I  would  pin  thee  to  the  earui 
with  my  javelin — ^but,  be  well  assured,  thou  shalt  smart,  Maurice  de  Bracy, 
for  thy  share  in  this  foul  deed." 

"He  threatens  safely  who  threatens  a  prisoner,"  said  De  Bracy;  '*bat 
when  had  a  Saxon  any  touch  of  courtesy  ?" 

Then  retiring  two  steps  backward,  he  permitted  the  lady  to  move  on. 

Cedric,  ere  they  departed,  expressed  his  peculiar  gratitude  to  the  Black 
Champion,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  accompany  him  to  Rotherwood 

"  I  Know,"  he  said,  "  that  ye  errant  knights  desire  to  carry  your  fortunes 
on  the  point  of  your  lance,  and  reck  not  of  lands  or  goods;  but  war  is  a 
ehangeful  mistroBs,  and  a  home  is  sometimes  desirable  even  to  the  champion 
whose  trade  is  wandering.  Thou  hast  earned  one  in  the  halls  of  Rotner- 
w«*od,  noble  knight.  Cedric  has  wealth  enough  to  repair  the  injuries  of 
fortune,  and  all  be  has  is  his  deliverer's — Come,  therefore,  to  Rotherwood, 
not  as  a  guest,  but  as  a  son  or  brother." 

"Cedric  has  already  made  me  rich,"  said  the  Knight,  —  **he  has  taught 
me  the  valnc  of  Saxon  virtue.  To  Rotherwood  will  I  come,  brave  Saxon, 
and  that  speedily  ;  but,  as  now  pressing  matters  of  moment  detain  me  from 
your  halls.  Peradventure,  when  I  come  hither,  I  will  ask  such  a  boon  as 
mil  pnt  even  thy  generosity  to  the  test" 
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**  It  ie  granted  ere  spoken  out,"  said  Cedric,  striking  his  ready  hand  into 
the  lOiuntleted  palm  or  the  Black  Knight,  —  "  it  is  granted  alreadj,  were  it 
to  affect  half  my  fortune." 

"  Oage  not  th j  promise  so  lightl j,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock ; 
**  yet  well  I  hope  to  gain  the  boon  I  shall  ask.    Meanwhile,  adien." 

**  I  have  but  to  say,"  added  the  Saxon,  ''  that,  during  the  funeral  ritea  of 
the  noble  Athelstane,  I  shall  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  balls  Df  his  castle  of 
Coningsburgh — they  will  be  open  to  all  who  choose  to  partake  of  the  funeral 
banqueting ;  and,  I  speak  in  name  of  the  noble  Edith,  mother  of  the  fiUlen 
prince,  they  will  neyer  be  shut  against  him  who  laboured  so  brayely,  thoaeb 
BDSuccessnilly,  to  saye  Athelstane  from  Norman  chains  and  Norman  steeC'' 

'*  Ay,  ay,"  said  Wamba,  who  had  resumed  his  attendance  on  his  master. 
**  rare  feedine  there  will  be — pity  that  the  noble  Athelstane  cannot  banquet 
at  his  own  luneral.  —  But  he,"  continued  the  Jester,  lilUng  up  his  eyes 
grayely,  "  is  supping  in  Paradise,  and  doubtless  doe8  honour  to  the  ohec^.'' 

*^  Peace,  and  moye  on,"  said  Oedric,  his  anger  at  this  untimely  jest  being 
checked  by  the  recollection  of  Wamba's  recent  seryices.  Rowena  wayed  a 
graceful  adieu  to  him  of  the  Fetterlock  —  the  Saxon  bade  Ood  speed  him, 
and  on  they  moved  through  a  wide  glade  of  the  forests 

They  had  scarce  departed,  ere  a  sudden  procession  moyed  from  under  the 

Seenwood  branches,  swept  slowly  round  the  silyan  amphitheatre,  and  took 
e  same  direction  with  Rowena  and  her  followers.  The  priests  of  a  neigh- 
bouring convent,  in  expectation  of  the  ample  donation,  or  soml-setU,  which 
Gedrio  had  propined,  attended  upon  the  car  in  which  the  body  of  Athel- 
stane was  laid,  and  sang  hymns  as  it  was  sadly  and  slowly  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  vassals  to  his  castle  of  Coningsbareh,  to  be  there  deposited 
in  the  grave  of  Hengist,  from  whom  the  deceased  derived  his  long  desoenl 
Many  of  his  vassals  had  assembled  at  the  news  of  his  death,  and  followed 
the  bier  with  all  the  external  marks,  at  least,  of  dejection  and  sorrow. 
Again  the  outlaws  arose,  and  paid  the  same  rude  and  spontaneous  homage 
to  death,  which  they  had  so  lately  rendered  to  beauty  —  the  slow  chant  and 
mournful  step  of  the  priesto  brought  back  to  their  remembrance  such  of 
their  comrades  as  had  fallen  in  the  yesterday's  affray.  But  such  reoolleo 
tions  dwell  not  long  with  those  who  lead  a  life  of  danger  and  enterprise, 
and  ere  the  sound  of  the  death-hymn  had  died  on  the  wind,  the  outlaws 
were  again  busied  in  the  distribution  of  their  spoil. 

*'  Yiuiant  knight,"  said  Locksley  to  the  Black  Champion,  "  irithout  whose 
Kood  heart  and  mighty  arm  our  enterprise  must  altogether  have  failed,  will 
It  please  you  to  take  from  that  mass  of  spoil  whatever  may  best  serve  to 
pleasure  you,  and  to  remind  you  of  this  my  Trysting-tree  ?" 

"  I  accept  the  offer,"  said  the  Knight,  '*  as  frankly  as  it  is  siven ;  and  I  ask 
permission  to  dispose  of  Sir  Maurice  de  Braoy  at  my  own  pleasure." 

"  lie  is  thine  already,"  said  Locksley,  "  and  well  for  him  1  else  the  tyrant 
had  graced  the  highest  bough  of  this  oak,  with  as  many  of  his  Free-Com- 
panions as  we  could  gather,  hanging  thick  as  acorns  around  him.  -—  But  he 
IS  thy  prisoner,  and  he  is  safe,  though  he  had  slain  my  father." 

"  De  Braoy,"  said  the  Knight,  *'  thou  art  free — depart.  He  whose  prisoner 
thou  art  scorns  to  take  mean  revenge  for  what  is  past.  But  beware  of  the 
future,  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  thee.  —  Maurice  ae  Bracy,  I  say  bxwari  1" 

De  Bracy  bowed  low  and  in  silence,  and  was  about  to  withdraw,  when 
the  yeomen  burst  at  once  into  a  shout  of  execration  and  derision.  The 
proud  knight  instently  stopped,  turned  back,  folded  his  arms,  drew  np  his 
torm  to  ite  full  height,  ana  exclaimed,  **  Peace,  ye  yelping  curs !  who  open 
upon  a  cry  which  ye  followed  not  when  the  stag  was  at  bay  —  De  Bracy 
scorns  your  censure  as  he  would  disdain  your  applause.  To  your  bnikep 
and  caves,  ye  outlawed  thieves  1  and  be  silent  when  aught  knigbtl;  or  nrblf 
b  but  spoken  within  a  league  of  your  fox-earths." 

This  ill-timed  defiance  might  have  procured  for  De  Bracy  a  %oU9yol 
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ftmvwt,  bat  for  the  hasty  and  imperatiTe  inierferenoe  of  the  oatlsw  Chief 
Meanwhile  the  knight  caught  a  horse  by  the  rein,  for  seyeral  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  stables  of  Front-de-Boeuf  stood  aocoatred  arounil,  and 
were  a  valuable  part  of  the  booty.  He  threw  himself  upon  the  saddle,  and 
galloped  off  through  the  wood. 

When  the  bustle  occasioned  by  this  incident  was  somewhat  composed 
the  chief  Outlaw  took  from  his  neck  the  rich  horn  and  baldric  which  he  had 
recently  gained  at  the  strife  of  archery  near  Ashby. 

**  Noble  knight,"  he  said  to  him  of  the  Fetterlock,  "  if  you  disdain  not  to 
graoe  by  your  acceptance  a  bugle  which  an  English  yeoman  has  once  worn, 
this  will  I  pray  you  to  keep  as  a  memorial  of  your  gallant  bearing— -and  if 
ye  have  aught  to  do,  and,  as  happeneth  oft  to  a  gallant  knight,  ye  chance 
lo  be  hard  bested  in  any  forest  between  Trent  and  Tees,  wind  three  mots  * 
vpon  the  horn  thus,  rfWo-Aoa/  and  it  may  well  chance  ye  shall  find 
helpers  and  rescue." 

He  then  gave  breath  to  the  busle,  and  winded  once  and  again  the  oaU 
which  he  described,  until  the  knignt  had  caught  the  notes. 

"Gramercy  for  the  gift,  bold  yeoman,"  said  the  Knight;  "and  better 
help  than  thine  and  thy  rangers  would  I  never  seek,  were  I  at  my  utmost 
need."    And  then  in  his  turn  ne  winded  the  call  till  all  the  greenwood  rang. 

"Well  blown  and  clearly,"  said  the  yeoman;  "beshrew  me  an  thou 
knowest  not  as  much  of  woodcraft  as  of  war! — thou  hast  been  a  striker  of 
deer  in  thy  day,  I  warrant.  —  Comrades,  mark  these  three  mots  -—  it  is  the 
call  of  the  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock ;  and  he  who  hears  it,  and  hastens  not 
to  serve  him  at  his  need,  I  will  have  him  scourged  out  of  our  band  with  hit 
own  bowstring." 

"  Long  live  our  leader  I"  shouted  the  yeomen,  "  and  long  live  the  Black 
Knight  of  the  Fetterlock  I  —  May  he  soon  use  our  service,  to  prove  how 
readily  it  will  be  paid." 

Locksley  now  proceeded  to  the  distribution  of  the  spoil,  which  he  pe^ 
formed  with  the  most  laudable  impartiality.  A  tenth  part  of  the  wnole 
was  set  apart  for  the  church,  and  for  pious  uses ;  a  portion  was  next  allotted 
to  a  sort  of  public  treasury ;  &  part  was  assigned  to  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  those  who  had  fallen,  or  to  be  expended  in  masses  for  the  souls  of 
such  as  had  left  no  surviving  family.  The  rest  was  divided  amongst  the 
outlaws,  according  to  their  rank  and  merit ;  and  the  judgment  of  the  Chiefs 
on  all  such  doubtful  questions  as  occurred,  was  delivered  with  ^reat  shrewd- 
ness, and  received  with  absolute  submission.  The  Black  Knight  was  not 
&  little  surprised  to  find  that  men,  in  a  state  so  lawless,  were,  neverthe- 
less, among  themselves  so  re^larly  and  e<}uitably  governed,  and  all  that 
he  observed  added  to  his  opinion  of  the  justice  and  judgment  of  their 
leader. 

When  each  had  taken  his  own  proportion  of  the  booty,  and  while  tLe 
treasurer,  accompanied  by  four  tall  yeomen,  was  transporting  that  belong- 
ing to  the  state  to  some  place  of  concealment  or  of  security,  the  portion 
devoted  to  the  church  still  remained  unappropriated. 

*'I  would,"  said  the  leader,  "we  could  hear  tidings  of  our  joyous  chap- 
lain—  he  was  never  wont  to  be  absent  when  meat  was  to  be  blessed,  or 
•poll  to  be  parted ;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  take  care  of  these  the  tithes  of  our 
au^Tessful  enterprise.  It  may  be  the  office  has  helped  to  cover  some  o^  his 
canonical  irregularities.  Also,  I  have  a  holy  brotner  of  his  a  prisoner  at 
no  great  distance,  and  I  would  fain  have  the  Friar  to  help  me  to  deal  with 
him  in  due  sort — I  greatly  misdoubt  the  safety  of  the  bluff  priest" 

"  I  were  right  sorry  for  that,"  said  the  Knieht  of  the  Fetterlock,  "  for  I 
ptand  indebted  to  him  for  the  joyous  hospitiuity  of  a  merry  night  in  his 
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coll.    J.jturf  to  the  mins  of  the  castle ;  it  may  be  we  shall  there  learn  solm 
tidings  of  b/m." 

While  th<.T  thas  spoke,  a  loud  shout  among  the  yeomen  announced  the 
arrival  of  him  for  wnom  they  feared,  as  they  learned  from  the  stentorian 
voice  of  the  Friar  himself,  long  before  they  saw  bis  burly  person. 

"  Make  room,  my  merry  men  1"  he  exclaimed,  "  room  for  your  godly 
&ther  and  his  prisoner  —  Cry  welcome  once  more.  —  I  come,  noble  leader, 
like  an  eagle,  with  my  prey  in  my  clutch."  —  And,  making  his  way  through 
the  ring,  amidst  the  laughter  of  all  around,  he  appeared  in  majestic  triumph, 
bis  huge  partisan  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  halter,  one  end  of  which 
was  fastened  to  the  neck  of  the  unfortunate  Isaac  of  York,  who,  bent  down 
bv  sorrow  and  terror,  was  dragged  on  by  the  victorious  priest,  who  shouted 
aloud,  **  Where  is  AUan-a-Dale,  to  chronicle  me  in  a  ballad,  or  if  it  were 
but  a  lay  7—  By  Saint  Hermangild,  the  jingling  orowder  is  ever  oat  of  the 
way  where  there  is  an  apt  theme  for  exalting  valour  I" 

"  Gurtal  Priest,"  said  the  Captain,  "  thou  hast  been  at  a  wet  mass  this 
morning,  as  early  as  it  is.  In  the  name  of  Saint  Nicholas,  whom  hast  thou 
got  here  ?" 

**  A  captive  to  my  sword  and  to  my  lance,  noble  Captain,"  replied  the 
Clerk  of  Copmanhurst ;  **  to  my  bow  and  to  my  halberd,  I  should  rather 
say ;  and  yet  I  have  redeemed  him  by  my  divinity  from  a  worse  captivity. 
Speak,  Jew  — have  I  not  redeemed  thee  from  Sathanas?  —  have  I  not 
taught  thee  thy  crtdOf  thy  jiofer,  and  thine  Ave  Maria  f'^  Did  1  not  spend 
the  whole  night  in  drinking  to  thee,  and  in  expounding  of  mysteries  7" 

**  For  the  love  of  Qod  1"  ejaculated  the  poor  Jew,  *'  will  no  one  take  me 
out  of  the  keeping  of  this  mad  —  I  mean  this  holy  man  ?" 

"  How's  this,  Jew  ?"  said  the  Friar,  with  a  menacing  aspect ;  *'  dost  then 
recant,  Jew?  —  Bethink  thee,  if  thou  dost  relapse  into  thine  infidelity, 
though  thou  art  not  so  tender  as  a  suckling  pig — I  would  I  had  one  to 
break  my  fast  upon— thou  art  not  too  tough  to  be  roasted  I  Be  conformable, 
Isaac,  and  repeat  the  words  after  me.    Ave  Maria  J  ^~^" 

**  Nav,  we  will  have  no  profanation,  mad  Priest,"  said  Locksley ;  **  let  us 
rather  near  where  you  found  this  prisoner  of  thine." 

**  By  St.  Dun  Stan,"  said  the  Friar,  **  I  found  him  where  I  sought  for  bet- 
ter ware  I  I  did  step  into  the  cellarage  to  see  what  might  be  rescued  there ; 
for  though  a  cup  of  burnt  wine,  with  spice,  be  an  evening's  draught  for  an 
emperor,  it  were  waste,  methonght,  to  let  so  much  good  liquor  be  mulled  at 
once ;  and  I  caught  up  one  runlet  of  sack,  and  was  coming  to  call  more  aid 
among  these  lazy  knaves,  who  are  ever  to  seek  when  a  good  deed  is  to  be 
done,  when  I  was  avised  of  a  strong  door — Aha!  thought  I,  here  is  the 
choicest  juice  of  all  in  this  secret  crypt;  and  the  knave  butler,  being  dis- 
turbed in  his  vocation,  hath  left  the  key  in  the  door — In,  therefore,  I  went, 
and  found  just  nought  beside  a  commodity  of  rusted  chains  and  this  dog  of  a 
Jew,  who  presently  rendered  himself  my  prisoner,  rescue  or  no  rescue.  I  did 
but  refresh  myself  after  the  fatigue  of  the  action  with  the  unbeliever,  with  one 
humming  cup  of  sack,  and  was  proceeding  to  lead  forth  my  captive,  when, 
crash  after  crash,  as  with  wild  thunder-dint  and  levinfire,  down  toppled  the 
masonry  of  an  outer  tower,  (marry  beshrew  their  hands  that  built  it  not  the 
firmer  1)  and  blocked  up  the  passage.  The  roar  of  one  falling  tower  followed 
another— I  gave  up  thought  of  lira ;  and  deeming  it  a  dishonour  to  one  of 
my  professicn  to  pass  out  of  this  world  in  company  with  a  Jew,  I  heaved  un 
my  kalberd  to  beat  bis  brains  out;  but  I  took  pity  on  his  gray  hairs,  ana 
judged  it  better  to  lay  down  the  partisan,  and  take  up  my  spiritual  iteapon 
for  bis  conversion.  And  truly,  by  the  blessing  of  Saint  Dunstan,  the  seed 
has  been  st)wn  in  good  soil ;  only  that,  with  spcakins  to  him  of  mysteries 
through  the  whole  night,  and  being  in  a  manner  fasting,  (for  the  few 
draughts  of  sack  which  I  sharpened  my  wits  with  were  not  worth  mark 
Ing  )  my  head  is  well  dizzied,  I  trow. — But  I  was  cleaQ  exhausted. — (til 
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bert  aud  Wibbald  know  in  what  state  thej  found  me — quite  and  clean 
exhausted."  • 

'*  We  can  bear  witness,"  said  Gilbert ;  '*  for  when  we  had  cleared  away 
the  ruin,  and  by  Saint  Dunstan's  help  liehted  upon  the  dungeon  stair,  we 
found  the  runlet  of  sack  half  empt^,  the  Jew  hall  dead,  and  the  Friar  more 
than  half — exhausted,  as  he  calls  it" 

**  Ye  be  knaves  1  ye  lie  I"  retorted  the  offended  Friar ;  "  it  was  you  and 
your  eormandizing  companions  that  drank  up  the  sack,  and  caiicd  it  your 
morning-draught — I  am  a  PAgui,  an  I  kept  it  not  for  the  Captain's  owl 
throat  But  what  recks  it?  we  Jew  is  converted,  and  understands  all  1 
have  told  him,  very  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  well  as  myself." 

"  Jew,"  said  the  Captain,  **  is  this  true  ?  hast  thou  renounced  thine  un* 
belief?" 

'*  May  T  so  find  mercy  in  your  eyes,"  sfud  the  Jew,  *'  as  I  know  not  one 
word  which  the  reverend  prelate  spake  to  me  all  this  fearful  night  Alas! 
I  was  so  distraught  with  agony,  and  fear,  and  grief^  that  had  our  holy 
father  Abraham  come  to  preach  to  me,  he  had  found  but  a  deaf  listener." 

"  Thou  liest,  Jew,  and  thou  knowest  thou  dost,"  said  the  Friar ;  **  1  will 
remind  thee  but  of  one  word  of  our  conference — thou  didst  promise  to  give 
all  thy  substance  to  our  holy  Order." 

**  So  help  me  the  Promise,  fair  sirs,"  said  Isaac,  even  more  alarmed  than 
before,  "as  no  such  sounds  ever  crossed  my  lips  I  Alas!  I  am  an  aged 
beggar'd  man — I  fear  me  childless — have  ruth  on  me,  and  let  me  go  I" 

**  Nay,"  said  the  Friar,  **  if  thou  dost  retract  vows  made  in  favour  of  holy 
Church,  thou  must  do  penance." 

Accordingly,  he  raised  his  halberd,  and  would  have  laid  the  staff  of  il 
lustily  on  the  Jew's  shoulders,  had  not  the  Black  Knight  stopped  the  blow, 
and  thereby  transferred  the  Holy  Clerk's  resentment  to  himself. 

"  By  Saint  Thomas  of  Kent  said  be,  "  an  I  buckle  to  my  gear,  I  wiU 
teach  thee,  sir  lazy  lover,  to  mell  with  thine  own  matters,  maugre  thine  iron 
case  there  1" 

** Nay,  be  not  wroth  with  me,"  said  the  Knight;  "thou  knowest  I  am  thy 
sworn  friend  and  comrade." 

**  I  know  no  such  thing,"  answered  the  Friar ;  "  and  defy  thee  for  a  med- 
dling coxcomb  I" 

"  Nay,  but,"  said  the  Knight,  who  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  provoking 
his  quondam  host,  "  hast  thou  forgotten  how,  that  for  my  sake  (for  I  say 
nothing  of  the  temptation  of  the  flagon  and  the  pasty)  thou  didst  break  thy 
vow  of  fast  and  vigil  ?" 

*'  Truly,  friend,"  said  the  Friar,  clenching  his  huge  fist,  '*  I  will  bestow  a 
buffet  on  thee." 

"  I  accept  of  no  such  presents,"  said  the  Knight;  "  I  am  content  to  take 
thy  cuff*  as  a  loan,  but  I  will  repay  thee  with  usury  as  deep  as  ever  thy 
prisoner  there  exacted  in  his  traffic." 

**  1  will  prove  that  presently,"  said  the  Friar. 

"  Hola!"  cried  the  Captain,  "what  art  thou  after,  mad  Friar?  brawling 
beneath  our  Try  sting- tree?" 

"No  brawling,"  said  the  Knight,  "it  is  but  a  friendly  interchange  of 
eoiirtcsy. — Friar,  strike  an  thou  darest — I  will  stand  thy  blow,  if  thou  wilt 
ftand  mine." 

'*  ThtMi  hast  the  advantage  of  that  iron  pot  on  thy  head,"  said  the  church- 


•  The  Hiterrbanfie  of  s  eulT  with  th«>  Hlf  prfeit  n  not  enf irelr  oat  ofcharvcCer  with  Rirhard  T .  if  nwimifo 
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M*/  Kfviukttomani»,iMattifCmar-de-Lum. 
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man ,  '  but  hate  at  the&— Down  thou  goest  an  thou  wert  Qoliath  of  Gath  ia 
his  Lraien  helmet." 

The  Friar  b«irod  his  brawny  arm  up  to  the  elbow,  and  patting  his  full 
strength  to  the  blow,  gave  the  knight  a  buffet  that  might  have  felled  an  oz. 
Bat  bis  adversary  BtwA  firm  as  a  rock.  A  loud  shout  was  uttered  by  all 
the  yeomen  around ;  for  the  Clerk's  cuff  was  proverbial  amongst  them,  and 
there  were  few  who,  in  jest  or  earnest,  had  not  had  occasion  to  know  its 
▼igour. 

'*Now,  Priest,"  said  the  Knight,  pulling  off  his  gauntlet,  "if  I  had 
fantaee  on  my  head,  I  will  have  none  on  my  hand — stand  fast  as  a  true 
man.' 

"  Genam  meam  dedi  wqmlaUnri-^1  have  given  my  cheek  to  the  smiter," 
said  the  Priest ;  "  an  thou  canst  stir  me  from  the  spot,  fellow,  I  will  freely 
bestow  on  thee  the  Jew's  ransom." 

So  spoke  the  burly  Priest,  assuming,  on  his  part»  high  defiance.  Bat 
who  may  resist  hb  &te  ?  The  buffet  of  the  Knight  was  given  with  such 
strength  and  good-will,  that  the  Friar  rolled  head  over  heels  upon  the  plain, 
to  the  great  amasement  of  all  the  spectators.  But  he  arose  neither  angry 
nor  crest-fallen. 

''Brother,"  said  he  to  the  Knight,  "thou  shoaldst  have  used  thy  strength 
with  more  discretion.  I  had  mumbled  but  a  lame  mass  an  thou  hadst 
broken  my  jaw,  for  the  piper  plays  ill  that  wants  the  nether  chops.  Nevei^ 
iheless,  there  is  my  hand,  in  rrtendly  witness  that  I  will  exchaaee  no  more 
caffi  with  thee,  having  been  a  loser  bj  the  barter.  End  now  all  nnkind- 
nw^.  Let  us  put  the  Jew  to  ransom,  since  the  leopard  will  not  change  hii 
•puts,  and  a  Jew  he  will  continue  to  be." 

"  The  Priest,"  said  Clement,  "  is  not  half  so  confident  of  the  Jew's  ooii> 
version,  since  he  received  that  buffet  on  the  ear." 

"Gk)  to,  knave,  what  pratest  thou  of  conversions  7  —  what,  is  there  no 
respect? — ^all  masters,  and  no  men? — ^I  tell  thee,  fellow,  I  was  somewhat 
totty  when  I  received  the  good  knicht's  blow,  or  I  had  kept  my  ground 
andler  it  But  an  thou  gibest  more  ot  it,  thou  shalt  learn  I  can  give  as  well 
as  take." 

"  Peace  all  1"  said  the  Captain.  "  And  thon,  Jew,  think  of  thy  ransom ; 
thou  needest  not  to  be  told  that  thy  race  are  held  to  be  accuned  in  all 
Christian  communities,  and  trust  me  that  we  cannot  endure  thy  presence 
among  us.  Think,  therefore,  of  an  offer,  while  I  examine  a  prisoner  of 
another  cast." 

"Were  many  of  Front-do-Boeufs  men  taken?"  demanded  the  Black 
Knight. 

"  None  of  note  enough  to  be  put  to  ransom,"  answered  the  Captain ;  ^  a 
set  of  hilding  fellows  there  were,  whom  we  dismissed  to  find  them  a  new 
master — enough  had  been  done  for  revenge  and  profit ;  the  bunch  of  them 
were  not  worth  a  cardecu.  The  prisoner!  speak  of  is  better  booty— ^  jolly 
monk  riding  to  visit  his  leman,  an  I  may  judge  by  his  horse-gear  and  wear* 
tng  apparel. — Here  cometh  the  worthy  prelate,  as  pert  as  a  pvet"  And, 
between  two  yeomen,  was  brouebt  before  the  silvan  throne  oi  the  mllLW 
Ohicf,  our  friend,  Prior  Aymer  of  Jorvaolz. 
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-—  Flower  of  warrlon. 
How  i«*l  witb  Tttu  Lartius  T 

Manitu    As  wUh  a  amm  boiiod  sboot  doeraet, 
Coadomniiiff  aouM  to  doath  and  aooM  to  eala, 
ItaiiMNBinc  liiiB  or  pikjinfi  threatoning  tho  other. 

OOBIOLAJrUB. 

Tiis  ca])tiye  Abbot's  features  and  manners  exhibited  a  whiauioal  miztof* 
sf  offended  pride,  and  deranged  foppery  and  bodily  terror. 

**  Wbj,  how  now,  my  masters  V  said  he,  with  a  voice  in  which  all  three 
emotions  were  blended.  "  What  order  is  this  among  ye  ?  Be  ye  Turks  or 
Christians,  that  handle  a  churchman  ? — Know  ye  what  it  is,  manus  imponare 
in  servos  Domini  f  Ye  have  plundered  my  mails — torn  my  oope  of  curious 
cut  lace,  which  might  have  served  a  cardinal  1  Another  in  my  place  would 
have  been  at  his  excwnmunicaho  vos ;  but  I  am  placable,  and  if  ye  order 
forth  my  palfreys,  release  my  brethren,  and  restore  my  mails,  tell  down 
with  all  speed  an  hundred  crowns  to  be  expended  in  masses  at  the  high 
altar  of  Jorvaulx  Abbey,  and  make  vour  vow.  to  eat  no  venison  until  next 
Pentecost,  it  may  be  jovl  shall  hear  little  more  of  this  mad  frolic/' 

"  Holy  Father,"  said  the  chief  Outlaw,  *'  it  grieves  me  to  think  that  you 
have  met  with  such  usage  from  any  of  my  followers,  as  calls  for  your  fatherly 
reprehension."  • 

*'  Usage  I"  echoed  the  priest,  encouraged  by  the  mild  tone  of  the  silvan 
>leader ;  "  it  were  usage  ht  for  no  hound  of  good  race  —  much  less  for  a 
Christian -»  far  less  for  a  priest — and  least  of  all  for  the  Prior  of  the  holy 
community  of  Jorvaulx.  Here  is  a  profane  and  drunken  minstrel,  called 
Allan-a-Dale — Tiebulo  quidam — who  has  menaced  me  with  corporal  punish- 
ment—  nay,  with  death  itself,  an  I  pay  not  down  four  hundred  crowns  of 
ransom,  to  the  boot  of  all  the  treasure  he  hath  already  robbed  me  of —  gold 
chains  and  gymmal  rings  to  an  unknown  value ;  besides  what  is  broken 
and  spoiled  among  their  rude  hands,  such  as  my  pounoet-box  and  silver 
crisping-tongs." 

'*  It  IS  impossible  that  AUan-a-Dale  can  have  thus  treated  a  man  of  your 
reverend  bearing,"  replied  the  Captain. 

"  It  is  true  as  the  gospel  of  Saint  Nicodemus,"  said  the  Prior ;  ''  he  swore, 
with  many  a  cruel  north-country  oath,  that  he  would  hang  me  up  on  the 
highest  tree  in  the  greenwood." 

**Did  he  so  in  verj  deed?  ^^7*  then,  reverend  father,  I  think  you  had 
better  comply  with  his  demands — ^for  Allan-a-Dale  is  the  very  man  to  abide 
by  his  word  when  he  has  so  pledged  it."* 

'*You  do  but  jest  with  me,"  said  the  astounded  Prior,  with  a  forced 
laugh ;  '*  and  I  love  a  good  jest  with  all  my  heart.  But,  ha  I  ha !  ha  I  when 
the  mirth  has  lasted  the  live-long  night,  it  is  time  to  be  grave  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

'*  And  I  am  as  grave  as  a  father  confessor,"  replied  the  Outlaw ;  **  von 
must  pay  a  round  ransom,  Sir  Prior,  or  your  convent  is  likely  to  be  ealled 
to  a  new  election ;  for  your  place  will  know  you  no  more." 

**  Are  ye  Christians,  •  said  the  Prior,  "  and  hold  this  language  to  a  church- 
man ?" 

"  Christians  I  af ,  marry  are  we,  and  have  divinity  among  us  to  boot," 
answered  the  Outlaw.  "  Let  our  buxom  chaplain  stand  forth,  and  expound 
to  this  reverend  father  the  texts  which  concern  this  matter." 


*  A.  eomiBMnry  ■  said  to  have  received  ainrilar  ocmmlation  fWrni  a  nerrain  command* r«ir-«lL'a(  lo  whum 
M  ooaplaiiMd  that  a  gaooral  uOoar  had  iiaad  aouw  taob  Ihraat  lowaida  him  w  Ihst  in  tte  tML 
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Tbo  Friar,  half-drank,  half-«ober,  had  huddled  a  friar's  frock  orer  hu 
zreen  cassock,  and  now  summoning  together  whatever  scraps  of  learning 
be  ha  J  acquired  hj  rote  in  former  dajs,  '*  Holj  father,"  said  he,  "  Dots 
acuU  BoJtam  henigntUdem  vestram — Tou  are  welcome  to  the  greenwood." 

"What  profane  mummery  is  this?''  s^d  the  Prior.  "Friend,  if  thou 
be'st  inde^  of  tbo  church,  it  were  a  better  deed  to  show  me  how  I  may 
e8ca|)e  from  these  men's  hands,  than  to  stand  ducking  and  grinning  here 
like  a  morris-dancer." 

"  Truly,  reverend  father,"  said  the  Friar,  **  I  know  but  one  mode  in  which 
thou  mayst  escape.    This  is  Saint  Andrew's  day  with  us,  we  are  taking  oar 

"But  not  of  the  church  then,  I  trust,  my  good  brother f"  said  the  Prior 
**  Of  church  and  lay,"  said  the  Friar ;  "  and  therefore.  Sir  Prior,  facUe 
vobis  amicos  de  Mammone  iniquiUUU  —  make  yourselves  friends  of  the 
Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  for  no  other  friendship  is  like  to  serve  your 
turn." 

"  I  love  a  jolly  woodsman  at  heart,"  said  the  Prior,  softening  his  tone ; 
"  come,  ye  must  not  deal  too  hard  with  m^ —  I  can  well  of  wooacryi,  and 
can  wind  a  horn  clear  and  lustily,  and  hollo  till  every  oak  rings  again — 
Come,  ye  must  not  deal  too  hard  with  me." 

••  Give  him  a  horn,"  said  the  Outlaw ;  "  we  will  prove  the  skill  he  boastn  of.'' 
The  Prior  Aymer  winded  a  blast  accordingly.    The  Captain  shook  hia 
head. 

'*  Sir  Prior,"  he  said,  "  thou  blowest  a  merry  note,  but  it  may  not  ransom 
thee  —  we  cannot  afford,  as  the  legend  on  a  good  knighfs  shield  hath  it,  to 
set  thee  free  for  a  blast  Moreover,  I  have  found  tnee  —  thou  art  one  of 
those,  who,  with  new  French  graces  and  Tra-li-ras,  disturb  the  ancient 
English  bugle  notes.  -»  Prior,  that  last  flourish  on  the  recheat  hath  added 
fifty  crowns  to  thy  ransom,  for  corrupting  the  true  old  manly  blasts  of 


venerie." 


«« 


Well,  friend,"  said  the  Abbot,  peevishly,  "  thou  art  ill  to  please  with 
thy  woodcraft.  I  prav  thee  be  more  conformable  in  this  matter  of  my  ran- 
som. At  a  word  —  since  I  must  needs,  for  once,  hold  a  candle  to  the  devil 
—  what  ransom  am  I  to  pay  for  walking  on  Watling-street,  without  having 
flfty  men  at  my  back  ?" 

"  Were  it  not  well,"  said  the  Lieutenant  of  the  gang  apart  to  the  Cap- 
tain, '*  that  the  Prior  should  name  the  Jew's  ransom,  and  the  Jew  name 
the  Prior's  ?" 

"  Thou  art  a  mad  knave,"  said  the  Captain,  "  but  thy  plan  transcends ! — 
Here,  Jew,  step  forth  —  Look  at  that  holy  Father  Aymer,  Prior  of  the  rich 
Abbey  of  Jorvaulz,  and  tell  us  at  what  ransom  we  should  hold  hlm!^- 
Thou  knowest  the  income  of  his  convent,  I  warrant  thee." 

"  Oh,  assuredly,"  said  Isaac,  "  I  have  trafficked  with  the  good  fathers, 
and  bought  wheat  and  barley,  and  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  also  much  wool. 
Oh,  it  is  a  rich  abbey-stedc,  and  they  do  live  upon  the  fat,  and  drink  the 
sweet  wines  upon  the  lees,  these  good  fathers  of  Jorvaulx.  Ah,  if  an  out 
cast  like  me  had  such  a  home  to  go  to,  and  such  incomings  by  the  year  and 
by  the  month,  I  would  pay  much  eold  and  silver  to  redeem  my  captivity." 

"  Hound  of  a  Jew  I"  exclaimed  the  Prior,  "  no  one  knows  better  than  thy 
own  accursed  self,  that  our  holy  house  of  God  is  indebted  for  the  finishing 
af  our  chancel " 

*'  And  for  the  storing  of  your  cellars  in  the  last  season  with  the  due 
allowance  of  Gascon  wine,"  interrupted  the  Jew ;  "  but  that  —  that  is  small 
matters." 

"  Hear  the  infidel  dog  I"  said  the  churchman  ;  *'  he  jangles  as  if  our  holy 
community  did  come  under  debts  for  the  wines  wo  have  a  licence  to  drioK 
propter  necesaiiaiem^  ei  ad  frigua  depeUendum.  The  circumcised  villain 
blasphemoth  the  holy  church,  and  Christian  men  listen  and  rebuke  hio*  not*** 
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'*  All  ibis  helps  nothing,"  said  the  leader.  —  "Isaac,  pronounce  what  h* 
may  pay,  withoat  flaying  both  hide  and  hair." 

'*  An  six  hundred  crowns,"  said  Isaac,  "  the  good  Prior  might  well  pay 
to  your  honoured  valours,  and  never  sit  less  soft  m  his  stall." 

**  Six  hundred  crowns,"  said  the  leader  gravely ;  "  I  am  contented — ^thoo 
hast  well  spoken,  Isaac — six  hundred  crowns. — ^It  is  a  sentence,  Sir  Prior." 

"A  sentence  I  —  a  sentence  I"  exclaimed  the  band:  "Solomon  had  not 
done  it  better." 

Thou  hearest  thy  doom,  Prior,"  said  the  leader. 

Ye  are  mad,  my  masters,"  said  the  Prior ;  **  where  am  I  to  find  such  a 
■am  7  If  I  sell  the  very  pyx  and  candlesticks  on  the  altar  at  Jorvaulx,  I 
•hall  scarce  raise^  the  half ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  that  purpose  that  1 
go  to  Jorvaulx  myself:  ye  may  retain  as  borrows*  my  two  priests." 

**  That  will  be  but  blind  trust,"  said  the  Outlaw ;  "  we  will  retain  thee. 
Prior,  and  send  them  to  fetch  thy  ransom.  Thou  shalt  not  want  a  cup  of 
wine  and  a  collop  of  venison  the  while ;  and  if  thou  lovest  woodcrafV,  thou 
shalt  see  such  as  your  north  *country  never  witnessed." 

"  Or,  if  so  plciise  you,"  said  Isaac,  willing  to  curry  favour  with  the  out 
laws,  "  I  can  send  to  York  for  the  six  hundred  crowns,  out  of  certain  moneys 
in  my  hand^s  if  so  be  that  the  most  reverend  Prior  present  will  grant  me  a 
quittance." 

"  He  shall  grant  thee  whatever  thou  dost  list,  Isaac,"  said  the  Captain, 

and  thou  shalt  lay  down  the  redemption  money  for  Prior  Aymer  as  well 

for  thyself." 

"  For  myself  I  ah,  courageous  sirs,"  said  the  Jew ;  **  I  am  a  broken  and 
impoverished  man  ;  a  beggar's  staff  must  be  my  portion  through  life,  sup- 
posing I  were  to  pay  you  fifty  crowns." 

"  The  Prior  shall  judee  of  that  matter,"  replied  the  Captain. — "  How  say 
you,  Father  Aymer  ?    Can  the  Jew  afford  a  good  ransom  ?" 

"  Can  he  afford  a  ransom  ?"  answered  the  Prior  —  "  Is  he  not  Isaac  of 
York,  rich  enough  to  redeem  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  who 
were  led  into  Assyrian  bondage  ?  —  I  have  seen  but  little  of  him  myself,  but 
our  cellarer  and  treasurer  have  dealt  largely  with  him,  and  report  says  that 
his  house  at  York  is  so  full  of  gold  and  silver  as  is  a  shame  in  any  Christian 
land.  Marvel  it  is  to  all  living  Christian  hearts  that  such  gnawing  adders 
should  be  suffered  to  eat  into  the  bowels  of  the  state,  and  even  of  the  holy 
church  herself,  with  foul  usuries  and  extortions." 

**  Hold,  father,"  said  the  Jew,  "  mitigate  and  assuage  your  choler.  I  pray 
of  your  reverence  to  remember  that  I  force  my  moneys  upon  no  one.  But 
when  churchman  and  layman,  prince  and  prior,  knight  and  priest,  come 
knocking  to  Isaac's  door,  they  borrow  not  his  shekels  with  these  uncivil 
terms.  It  is  then,  Friend  Isaac,  will  you  pleasure  us  in  this  matter,  and 
our  day  shall  be  truly  kept,  so  Qod  sa'  me?  — and  kind  Isaac,  if  ever  you 
served  man,  show  yourself  a  friend  in  this  need.  And  when  the  day  comes, 
and  I  ask  my  own,  then  what  hear  I  but.  Damned  Jew,  and  the  curse  of 
Egypt  on  your  tribe,  and  all  that  may  stir  up  the  rude  and  uncivil  populace 
against  poor  strangers  I" 

*  Prior,"  said  the  Captain,  **  Jew  though  he  is,  he  hath  in  this  spoken 
wel).  Do  thou  therefore  name  his  ransom,  as  he  named  thine,  without 
farther  rude  terms." 

"None  hut  kUro  famonu  —  the  interpretation  whereof,"  said  the  Prior, 
*'  will  I  give  at  some  other  time  and  tide  —  would  place  a  Christian  prelate 
and  an  unbaptiaed  Jew  upon  the  same  bench.  But  since  ye  require  me  to 
put  a  price  upon  this  caitiff,  I  tell  you  openly  that  ye  will  wrong  yourselves 
if  ye  take  from  him  a  penny  under  a  thousand  crowns." 

*  Br  iths.  or  bomtws,  sHnnAm  pledfes.    Hence  our  word  to  borrow,  benauM.  we  pledge  ourvlvee  Ik 
^       whet  ■  leat. 
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"  k  senlonce !  —  a  sentence !"  said  the  chief  Oatlaw. 

*'  A  sentence !  — a  F3ntence  I"  shouted  his  assessors ;  *'  the  Christian  hai 
fhown  his  good  nurture,  and  dealt  with  us  more  generously  than  the  Jew/' 

**  The  God  of  m j  fathers  help  me  I"  said  the  Jew ;  "  will  ye  bear  to  tht 
ground  an  impoverished  creature  ?  —  I  am  this  day  childless,  and  will  ye 
depriye  me  of  the  means  of  livelihood  ?" 

**  Thou  wilt  have  the  less  to  provide  for,  Jew,  if  thou  art  childless,"  said 
Aymer. 

"  Alas  I  my  lord,"  said  Isaac,  "  your  law  permits  yoo  not  to  know  how 
the  child  of  our  bosom  is  entwined  with  the  strings  of  our  heart—- O  Rebecca! 
daughter  of  my  beloved  Rachel  1  were  each  leaf  on  that  tree  a  zecchin,  and 
each  zecchin  mine  own,  all  that  mass  of  wealth  would  I  give  to  know 
whether  thou  Srt  alive,  and  escaped  the  hands  of  the  Nasarene  I" 

"  Was  not  thy  daughter  dark-haired  V  said  one  of  the  outlaws ;  "  and 
wore  she  nut  a  veil  of  twisted  sendal,  broidered  with  silver  ?" 

"  She  did !  —  she  did  I"  said  the  old  man,  trembling  with  eagerness,  as 
formerly  with  fear.  *'  The  blessing  of  Jacob  be  upon  thee !  canst  thou  tell 
me  aught  of  her  safety  V 

"  It  was  she,  then,"  said  the  yeoman,  "  who  was  carried  off  by  the  proud 
Templar,  when  he  broke  through  our  ranks  ofi  vester-even.  I  had  arawn 
my  bow  to  send  a  shaft  after  him,  but  spared  him  evon  for  the  sake  of  the 
damsel,  who  I  feared  might  take  harm  from  the  arrow." 

"  Oh !"  answered  the  tj^w,  "  I  would  to  God  thou  hadst  shot,  though  the 
ai  row  had  pierced  her  bosom  !  —  Better  the  tomb  of  her  fathers  than  the 
dishonorable  couch  of  the  licentious  and  savage  Templar.  Ichabod !  Ichabod  I 
the  glory  hath  departed  from  my  house." 

**  Friends,"  saia  the  Chief,  looking  round,  *'the  old  man  is  but  a  Jew, 
natheless  his  grief  touches  me.  —  Deal  uprightly  with  us,  Isaac  —  will  pay- 
ing this  ransom  of  a  thousand  crowns  leave  thee  altogether  penniless? 

Isaac,  recalled  to  think  of  his  worldly  goods,  the  love  of  which,  by  dint 
of  inveterate  habit,  contended  even  with  his  parental  affection,  grew  pale, 
stammered,  and  could  not  deny  there  might  be  some  surplus. 

"Well  —  go  to  —  what  though  there  ft,"  said  the  Outlaw,  "we  will  not 
reckon  with  thee  too  closely.  Without  treasure  thou  mayst  as  well  hope  to 
redeem  thy  child  frwui  the  clutches  of  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  as  to  shoot 
a  stag-royal  wiin  a  headless  shaft  —  We  will  take  thee  at  the  same  ransom 
with  Prior  Aymer,  or  rather  at  one  hundred  crowns  lower,  which  hundred 
crowns  shall  be  mine  own  peculiar  loss,  and  not  light  upon  this  worshipful 
community;  and  so  we  shall  avoid  the  heinous  offence  of  rating  a  Jew 
merchant  as  high  as  a  Christian  prelate,  and  thou  wilt  have  six  nundred 
crowns  remaining  to  treat  for  thy  aaughter's  ransom.  Templars  love  the 
glitter  of  silver  shekels  as  well  as  the  sparkle  of  black  eyes.  —  Hasten  to 
make  thy  crowns  chink  in  the  ear  of  De  Bois-Guilbert,  ere  worse  comes  of 
it.  Thou  wilt  find  him,  as  our  scouts  have  brought  notice,  at  the  next  Pr^ 
ccptory  house  of  his  Order.  —  Said  I  well,  my  merry  mates  ?" 

The  yeomen  expressed  their  wonted  acquiescence  in  their  leader's  opin- 
ion ;  and  Isaac,  relieved  of  one  half  of  his  apprehensions,  by  learning  that 
his  daughter  lived,  and  might  possibly  be  ransomed,  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  generous  Outlaw,  and,  rubbing  his  beard  against  his  buskjns, 
sought  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  green  cassock.  The  Captain  drew  himself 
back,  and  extricated  himself  from  the  Jew's  grasp  not  without  some  marks 
of  contempt 

"  Nay,  beshrew  thee,  man,  up  with  thee !  I  am  English  bom,  and  love 
ne  such  Eastern  prostrations — Kneel  to  God,  and  not  to  a  poor  sinner,  like 


me." 


"  Ay,  Jew,"  said  Prior  Aymer ;  "  kneel  to  God,  as  represented  in  the 
nervant  of  his  altar,  snd  who  knows,  with  thy  sincere  repentance  atid  due 
gifts  to  the  shrine  of  Saint  Robert,  what  grace  thou  may  est  acquire  fot 
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thyself  md  thy  daaghter  Rebecca  I  I  griere  for  the  miiideii,  Ibr  she  is  of 
fair  and  oomtly  countenance,  —  !  beheld  her  in  the  lists  of  Ashby.  Alsfr 
Brian  de  Bois^j^nilbert  is  one  with  whom  I  may  do  mach— bethink  the« 
how  thon  mayest  deserve  my  good  word  with  him." 

"  Alas  1  alas  1"  said  the  Jew,  *'  on  every  hand  the  spoilers  arise  a^ainsi 
me  —  I  am  given  as  a  prey  unto  the  Ajsyrian,  and  a  prey  an  to  htm  of 
Bgypt." 

"  And  what  else  should  be  the  lot  of  thy  accursed  race  V  answered  the 
Prior ;  "  for  what  saith  holy  writ,  vetbutn  Domini  profecerunl,  et  MpierUia 
ut  wdla  in  eis — ^they  have  cast  forth  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  there  is  do 
wisdom  in  them ;  propterea  dabo  muOeres  eorum  extent  —  I  will  give  their 
women  to  stranffera,  that  is,  to  the  Templar,  as  in  the  present  matter ;  4 
lAefotirM  eorum  hceredOnu  alienis,  and  their  treasures  to  others  —  as  in  the 
present  case  to  these  honest  gentlemen." 

Isaac  groaned  deeply,  and  began  to  wring  his  hands,  and  to  relapse  into 
his  state  of  desolation  and  despair.  But  the  leader  of  the  yeomen  led  him 
aside. 

"  Advise  thee  well,  Isaac,"  said  Locksley,  "  what  thou  wilt  do  in  this 
matter ;  my  counsel  to  thee  is  to  make  a  friend  of  this  churchman.  He  is 
vain,  Isaac,  and  he  is  covetous ;  at  least  he  needs  money  to  supply  his  pro- 
fusion. Thou  canst  easily  gratify  his  greed;  for  thmk  not  that  I  am 
blinded  by  thy  pretexts  of  poverty.  I  am  intimately  acquainted,  Isaac, 
with  the  very  iron  chest  in  wnich  thou  dost  keep  thy  money-bags  —  What  I 
know  I  not  the  great  stone  beneath  the  apple-tree,  that  leads  into  the 
vaulted  chamber  under  thy  garden  at  York  T"  The  Jew  grew  as  pale  as 
death  —  "  But  fear  nothing  from  me,"  continued  the  yeoman,  **  for  we  are 
of  old  acquainted.  Dost  thou  not  remember  the  sick  yeoman  whom  thy 
fur  daughter  Rebecca  redeemed  from  the  gyves  at  York,  and  kept  him  in 
thy  house  till  his  health  was  restored,  when  thou  didst  dismiss  him  re- 
oovered,  and  with  a  piece  of  money  T — ^Usurer  as  thou  art,  thou  didst  never 
place  coin  at  better  interest  than  that  poor  silver  mark,  for  it  has  this  day 
saved  thee  five  hundred  crowns." 

"  And  thou  art  he  whom  we  called  Diccon  Bend-the-Bow  T"  said  Isaac ; 
"  I  thought  ever  I  knew  the  accent  of  thy  voice." 

"  I  am  Bend-the-Bow,"  said  the  Captain,  "  and  Locksley,  and  have  a 
good  name  besides  all  these." 

"  But  thou  art  mistaken,  good  Bend-the-Bow,  concerning  that  same  vaulted 
apartment.  So  help  me  Heaven,  as  there  is  nought  in  it  but  some  merchan* 
dise  which  I  will  gladly  part  with  to  you  —  one  hundred  yards  of  Lincoln 
green  to  make  doublets  to  thy  men,  and  a  hundred  staves  of  Spanish  yew 
to  make  bows,  and  one  hundred  silken  bowstrings,  tough,  round,  and 
sound,  —  these  will  I  send  thee  for  thy  good-will,  honest  IMccon,  an  thou 
wilt  keep  silence  about  the  vault,  my  good  Diccon." 

**  Silent  as  a  dormouse,"  said  the  Outlaw  ;  "  and  never  trust  me  but  I  am 
grieved  for  thy  daughter.  But  I  may  not  help  it— The  Templar's  lances 
are  too  strong  for  my  archery  in  the  open  field  —  they  would  scatter  ns  like 
dust.  Had  f  but  known  it  was  Rebecca  when  she  was  borne  off,  scMnething 
night  have  been  done ;  but  now  thou  must  needs  proceed  by  policy.  Gome, 
shiOl  I  treat  for  thee  with  the  Prior  V 

**  In  God's  name,  Diccon,  an  thou  canst,  aid  me  to  recover  the  child  of 
my  bosom  I" 

'*  Do  not  thou  interrupt  me  vrith  thine  ill-timed  avarice,"  said  the  Outlaw, 
'  and  I  will  deal  with  him  in  thy  behalf." 

He  then  turned  from  the  Jew,  who  followed  him,  howevvr,  as  closely  as 
his  shadow. 

'*  Prior  Aymer,"  said  the  Captain,  **  come  apart  with  me  under  this  tree. 
Men  say  t.hou  dost  love  wine,  and  a  lady's  smile,  better  than  beseems  thy 
Order,  i^ir  Pri  -"st ;  but  with  that  I  have  nought  to  do.    I  have  heard,  too. 
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tbou  i  jsi  love  a  bnuse  of  good  dogs  and  a  fleet  borse,  and  it  may  well  b« 
that,  loving  things  which  are  costly  to  come  bj,  thou  hatest  not  a  pane  nt 
Kold.  But  I  have  never  heard  that  tbou  didst  love  oppression  or  craelty. — 
Now,  here  is  Isaac  willing  to  give  thee  the  means  of  pleasure  and  pastime 
in  a  bag  containing  one  hundred  marks  of  silver,  if  thj  intercession  witb 
thine  ally  the  Templar  shall  avail  to  procure  the  freedom  of  his  daughter/ 

*'  In  safety  and  honour,  as  when  taken  from  me,"  said  the  Jew,  "  othei 
wise  it  is  no  bargain." 

'*  Peace,  Isaac,"  said  the  Outlaw,  "  or  I  give  up  thine  interest.  What 
say  you  to  this  my  purpoee,  Prior  Aymer  V 

**  The  matter,"  quoth  the  Prior,  "  is  of  a  mixed  condition ;  for,  if  I  do  m 
good  on  the  one  hand,  yet  on  the  other,  it  goeth  to  the  vantage  of  a  Jew, 
and  in  so  much  is  against  my  oonscience.  Yet,  if  the  Israelite  will  advao* 
tage  the  Church  by  giving  me  somewhat  over  to  the  building  of  our  dor^ 
tour,*  I  will  take  it  on  my  oonscience  to  aid  him  in  the  nuitter  of  his 
daughter." 

** Per  a  score  of  marks  to  the  dortour,"  said  the  Outlaw,  —  "Be  still,  I 
say,  Isaac !  —  or  for  a  brace  of  silver  candlesticks  to  the  altar,  we  will  not 
stand  with  you." 

'*  Nay,  but  good  Diccon  Bend-the-Bow,"  —  said  Isaac,  endeavouring  to 
interpose. 

"  Good  Jew  —  good  beast-^  good  earthworm  I"  said  the  yeoman,  loeins 
patience ;  "  an  thou  dost  go  on  to  put  thy  filthy  lucre  in  the  balance  witE 
thy  daughter's  life  and  honour,  by  Heaven,  I  will  strip  thee  of  every  man^ 
vedi  thou  hast  in  the  world,  before  three  days  are  out  I" 

Isaac  shrunk  together,  and  was  silent. 

'*  And  what  pledge  am  I  to  have  for  all  ^is  7"  said  the  Prior. 

"  When  Isaac  returns  successful  through  vour  mediation,"  said  the  Out- 
law, "  I  swear  by  Saint  Hubert,  I  will  see  that  he  pays  thee  the  money  in 
good  silver,  or  I  will  reckon  with  him  for  it  in  such  sort,  he  had  better  have 
paid  twentv  such  sums." 

"  Well  then,  Jew,"  said  Aymer,  **  since  I  must  needs  meddle  in  this 
matter,  let  me  have  the  use  of  thy  writing-tablets  —  though,  hold  —  rather 
than  use  thy  pen,  I  would  fast  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  where  shall  I  find 
one  ?" 

"  If  your  holy  scruples  can  diBpense  with  using  the  Jew's  tablets,  for  the 
pen  I  can  find  a  remedy,"  said  the  yeoman  ;  and,  bending  his  bow,  he 
aimed  bis  shaft  at  a  wild-goose  which  was  soaring  over  their  heads,  the 
advanced-guard  of  a  phalanx  of  his  tribe,  which  were  winging  their  way 
to  the  distant  and  solitary  fens  of  Holderness.  The  bird  came  fluttering 
down,  transfixed  with  the  arrow. 

"  There,  Prior,"  said  the  Captain,  "  are  quills  enow  to  supply  all  the 
monks  of  Jorvaulx  for  the  next  hundred  years,  an  they  take  not  to  writing 
chronicles." 

The  Prior  sat  down,  and  at  great  leisure  indited  an  epistle  to  Brian  de 
Bois-Guilbert,  and  having  careuilly  sealed  up  the  tablets,  delivered  them  to 
the  Jew,  saying,  **  This  vrill  be  thy  safe-conauct  to  the  Preceptory  of  Tern- 

Slestcwc,  and,  as  I  think,  is  most  likely  to  accomplish  the  delivery  of  thr 
aughter,  if  it  be  well  backed  with  proffers  of  advantage  and  commodity 
at  thine  own  hand ;  for,  trust  me  well,  the  good  Knight  Bois-Onilbert  is  of 
their  confraternity  that  do  nought  for  nought." 

"  Well,  Prior,"  said  the  Outlaw,  "  I  will  detain  theb  no  longer  h6re  than 
to  give  the  Jew  a  quittance  for  the  five  hundred  crowns  at  which  thy  ransom 
is  fixed — I  accept  of  him  for  my  paymaster ;  and  if  I  hear  that  ye  boggle 
at  allowing  him  in  his  accompts  the  sum  so  paid  by  him,  Saint  Biary  refuse 
me,  an  I  bum  not  tlie  Abbey  over  thine  head,  tho'  I  hang  ten  years  tbi 
sooner  1" 

*  Dortemr^  or  donnitorv. 
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With  a  much  wone  grace  than  that  wherewith  he  had  '|  enned  the  lettet 
ko  Uoi»-Guilbert,  the  Prior  wrote  an  aoqaittance,  dischareiDg  Isaac  of  York 
of  five  hundred  crowns,  advanced  to  him  in  his  need  tor  acquittal  of  his 
ransom,  and  faithfully  promising  to  hold  true  eompt  with  him  for  that 
■umi 

*'  And  now,"  sud  Prior  Aymer,  '*  I  will  praj  joa  of  restitution  of  my 
mules  and  palfreys,  and  the  freedom  of  the  reverend  brethren  attending 
upon  me,  and  also  of  the  gymmal  rings,  jewels,  and  fair  vestures,  of  which 
I  have  been  despoiled,  having  now  satisfied  you  for  my  ransom  as  a  trua 
prisoner." 

*'  Touching  your  brethren.  Sir  Prior,"  said  Locksle^,  "  they  shall  hav«» 
present,  freedom,  it  were  unjust  to  detain  them ;  touching  your  horses  and 
Diules,  they  shall  also  be  restored,  with  such  spending  money  as  maj  enable 
^ou  to  reach  York,  for  it  were  cruel  to  deprive  yon  of  the  means  of  journey* 
ing. — ^But  as  concerning  rings,  jewels,  chains,  and  what  else,  you  must  un* 
derstand  that  we  are  men  of  tender  consciences,  and  will  not  yield  to  • 
venerable  man  like  yourself,  who  should  be  dead  to  the  vanities  of  this  life, 
the  strong  temptation  to  break  the  rule  of  his  foundation,  by  wearing  rings, 
chains,  or  other  vain  gauds." 

"  Think  what  you  do,  mj  masters,"  said  the  Prior,  "  ere  you  put  your 
hand  on  the  Church's  patrimony  —  These  things  are  inter  res  sacrca,  and  I 
wot  not  what  judgment  might  ensue  were  they  to  be  handled  by  laical 
hands." 

**  I  will  take  care  of  that,  reverend  Prior,"  said  the  Hermit  of  Oopman- 
hurst ;  "  for  I  will  wear  them  myself." 

"  Friend,  or  brother,"  said  the  Prior,  in  answer  to  this  solution  of  his 
doubts,  **  if  thou  hast  really  taken  religious  orders,  I  pray  thee  to  look  how 
thou  wilt  answer  to  thine  official  for  the  share  thou  hast  taken  in  this  day's 
work." 

'*  Friend  Prior,"  returned  the  Hermit,  "  you  are  to  know  that  I  belong  to 
a  little  diocese,  where  I  am  my  own  diocesan,  and  care  as  little  for  the 
Bishop  of  York  as  I  do  for  the  Abbot  of  Jorvaulx,  the  Prior,  and  all  the 
convent." 

*'  Thou  art  utterly  irregular,"  said  the  Prior ;  "  one  of  those  disorderly 
men,  who,  taking  on  them  the  sacred  character  without  due  cause,  profane 
the  holy  rites,  and  endanger  the  souls  of  those  who  take  counsel  at  their 
hands ;  lapides  pro  pane  condonanies  iu,  giving  them  stones  instead  of  bread, 
as  the  Vulgate  bath  it" 

"  Na^,"  said  the  Friar,  *'  an  my  brain-pan  could  have  been  broken  by 
Latin,  it  had  not  held  so  long  together. — I  say,  that  easing  a  world  of  such 
mis-proud  priests  as  thou  art  of  their  jewels  and  their  gimcracks,  is  a  lawful 
spoiling  of  the  Egyptians." 

"  Thou  be'st  a  hedge-priest,"*  said  the  Prior,  in  great  wrath,  "exccnntnt^ 
nicabo  vat." 

"Thou  be'st  thyself  more  like  a  thief  and  a  heretic,"  said  the  Friar, 
equally  indignant ;  "  I  will  pouch  up  no  such  affront  before  my  parishioners, 
as  thou  thinkest  it  not  shame  to  put  upon  me,  although  I  be  a  reverend  bro- 
ther to  thee.  Ossa  ^tu  perjrtnffom,  I  will  break  your  bones,  as  the  Vulgate 
hath  it." 

*  It  is  ciirmu*  to  obMire.  that  in  every  itatd  of  societjr.  muiie  Mnrt  of  Kliostlf  cnnnolation  i«  proridei]  for  llie 
■i«inli(>ni  of  the  (v)iiimuiiit]r,  tiMitiirh  asMmblml  for  parpnses  diameinraMjr  oppositu  to  re'iicinn.  A  prativ  ot 
BefRars  bare  itnr  Paimvi.  mm!  the  bandidt  »f  the  AtwiioiiiM  havti  ariMHwr  them  penNine  acrinc  as  rkmiIcs  and 
priests,  by  w\umi  lliey  are  omfpMiod,  and  who  perfonn  maM  berore  them.  UnquestMJiiHhIy.siicli  rewrend 
perM>ns.  m  sach  n  s«iciety.  mnst  acromnioilaie  lhf*ir  mniMien  and  their  niorats  lo  the  ooramonitir  ro  whnlt 
*hey  live:  and  if  they  can  ocra»ionnlly  oninin  a  desri^e  cif  rrvnrKnce  for  thrir  Rtippnsetl  spintuni  tifi»  arts,  up 
«tr«t  ocTrasKiiis,  iiiaded  with  unnierriful  rtdiriile,  hh  mwjiRwinjr  a  character  mcon»siKtent  with  alLoRiatid  '.hem. 

Heiire  the  liitMinff  pansMi  in  the  nld  play  of  Sir  J<inn  OUIcsuttie,  hihI  the  famoiiK  fnar  of  Kubtn  HimhI's  (tHiid. 
N'*r  ven>  such  chaRirtem  ideal  1'liere  ezisti^  a  iikmiiIiuii  of  tht*  Bishop  of  Diirhnni  airaiimt  irreKiilar  church- 
•len  of  this  rlas*.  wLo  nspuriHied  ihemseives  with  Bonier  rul>heni.  and  deeecrated  the  holiest  offioea  »f  the 
ynestly  fniiciioa.  bv  <wlebniiiiiff  them  for  the  hetitffit  of  thieves,  rubbers,  aud  niurderera,  aniuncst  rums  and  n 
.  svem's  of  the  earth,  without  rtupird  to  canooKad  form,  and  with  torn  and  dirty  ature,  and  maimed  ntes,  bIIi»> 
mr^mt  improper  lor  tiie  occawon. 

2w2 
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"  Hola !"  cried  the  Captain,  "  come  the  reTerend  brethren  to  each  terms  f 
—Keep  thine  assurance  of  peace.  Friar.— Prior,  an  thou  hast  not  made  th^ 
peace  perfect  with  God,  provoke  the  Friar  no  farther.— >Hermit^  let  the  reve 
rend  father  depart  in  peace,  as  a  ransomed  man." 

The  yeomen  separated  the  incensed  priests,  who  continued  to  raise  their 
Toices,  vituperating  each  other  in  bad  Latin,  which  the  Prior  delivered  the 
more  fluently,  and  the  Hermit  with  the  greater  vehemence.  The  Prior  al 
length  recollected  himself  sufficiently  to  be  aware  that  he  was  compromising 
his  dignity,  by  squabbling  vrith  such  a  hedge-priest  as  the  Outlaw's  chaplain, 
and  l^ing  joined  by  his  attendants,  rode  on  with  considerably  less  pomp, 
■nd  in  a  much  more  apostolical  condition,  so  far  as  worldly  matters  were 
eoncemed,  than  he  had  exhibited  before  this  roicounter. 

It  remained  that  the  Jew  should  produce  some  security  for  the  ransom 
which  he  was  to  pay  on  the  Prior's  account,  as  well  as  upon  his  own.  He 
gave,  accordingly,  an  order  sealed  with  his  signet,  to  a  brother  of  his  tribe 
at  York,  requiring  him  to  pay  to  the  bearer  the  sum  of  a  thousand  crowns, 
and  to  deliver  certain  mercnandises  specified  in  the  note. 

**  My  brother  Sheva,"  he  said,  groaning  deeply,  '*  hath  the  key  of  my 
warehouses." 

**  And  of  the  Taulted  chamber  ?"  whispered  Locksley. 

"No,  no  —  may  Heaven  forfend I"  said  Isaac ;  ^ evil  is  the  hour  that  let 
any  one  whomsoever  into  that  secret." 

"  It  is  safe  with  me,"  said  the  Outlaw,  "  so  be  that  this  thy  scroll  produce 
the  sum  therein  nominated  and  set  down. — But  what  now,  Isaac?  art  dead? 
art  stupified  ?  hath  the  payment  of  a  thousand  crowns  put  thy  daughter's 
peril  out  of  thy  mind  T" 

The  Jew  started  to  his  feet—"  No,  Diccon,  no— I  will  presently  set  forth. 
—  Farewell,  thou  whom  I  may  not  call  good,  and  dare  not  and  will  not  call 
evil." 

Yet  ere  Isaac  departed,  the  Outlaw  Chief  bestowed  on  him  this  parting 
advice :  —  "Be  liberal  of  thine  offers,  Isaac,  and  spare  not  thy  purse  for  thy 
daughter's  safety.  Credit  me,  that  the  gold  thou  shalt  spare  m  her  cause, 
will  hereafter  give  thee  as  much  agony  as  if  it  were  poured  molten  down 
thy  throat." 

Isaac  acquiesced  with  a  deep  groan,  and  set  forth  on  his  journey,  aocom* 
panied  by  two  tall  foresters,  who  were  to  be  his  guides,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  guards  through  the  wood. 

The  Black  Knight,  who  had  seen  with  no  small  interest  these  various  pit^ 
oeedings,  now  took  his  leave  of  the  Outlaw  in  turn ;  nor  could  he  avoid  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  at  having  witnessed  so  much  civil  policy  amongst  pei^ 
sons  cast  out  from  all  the  ordinary  protection  and  influence  of  the  lawv. 

"  Qood  fruit.  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  yeoman,  "will  sometimes  grow  on  a 
sorry  tree ;  and  evil  times  are  not  always  productive  of  evil  lUone  and  un- 
mixed. Amongst  those  who  are  drawn  into  this  lawless  state,  there  are^ 
doubtless,  numbers  who  wish  to  exercise  its  licence  with  some  moderation, 
and  some  who  regret,  it  may  be,  that  they  are  obliged  to  follow  such  a  trade 
At  all." 

"  And  to  one  of  those,"  said  the  Knight,  "  I  am  now,  I  presume,  speak- 
ing?" 

"  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Outlaw,  "  we  have  each  our  secret.  You  are  wel- 
come to  form  your  judgment  of  me,  and  I  may  use  my  conjecturus  touching 
you,  though  neither  nf  our  shafts  may  hit  the  mark  they  are  shot  at.  But 
as  I  do  not  pray  to  be  admitted  into  your  mystery,  be  not  o^v^nied  that  I 
jjreservG  my  own." 

"  [  crave  pardon,  brave  Outlaw,"  said  the  Knight,  "your  reproof  w  just. 
But  it  may  be  we  shall  meet  hereafter  with  less  of  concealment  Ob  citLei 
side  — Meanwhile  we  part  friends,  do  we  not?" 
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'*  There  is  mj  hand  upon  it,"  said  Lookslej ;  '*  and  I  will  call  tt  the  band 
af  a  true  Englishman,  tnough  an  outlaw  for  the  present." 

"  And  there  is  mine  in  return,"  said  the  Knight ;  *'  and  I  hold  it  honoured 
by  being  clasped  with  yours.  For  he  that  does  good,  having  the  unlimited 
power  to  do  evil,  deserves  praise  not  only  for  the  good  which  he  perfonna. 
Dot  for  the  evil  which  he  forbears.    Fare  thee  well,  gallant  Outlaw!" 

Thus  parted  that  fair  followship ;  and  he  of  the  Fetterlock,  mounting  npoo 
his  strong  war-horse,  rode  off  through  the  forest 
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JTuv  /oAa.    ni  teU  Um*  what,  ny  frieDd, 
He  is  a  yerf  wrpent  ia  my  way : 
And  whareaoa'ar  this  (btic  of  mine  doth  tread. 
Ha  Uaa  bafim  OMb.-Do^  thorn  nadantand  mat 

tjon  Jobs. 

Thkrk  was  brave  feasting  in  the  Castle  of  York,  to  which  Prince  Job* 
has  invited  those  nobles,  prelates,  and  leaders,  by  whose  assistance  he  hoped 
to  carry  through  his  ambitious  projects  upon  bis  brother's  throne.  Wal- 
demar  Fitzurse,  his  able  and  nolitic  agent,  was  at  secret  work  among  them, 
tempering  all  to  that  pitch  of  courage  which  was  necessary  in  making  an 
open  declaration  of  their  purpose.  But  their  enterprise  was  delayed  by  the 
a?)8ence  of  more  than  one  lame  limb  of  the  confederacy.  The  stubborn  and 
daring,  though  brutal  courage  of  Front-de-Bo&uf;  the  buoyant  spirits  and 
bold  bearing  of  De  Bracy ;  the  sagacity,  martial  experience,  and  renowned 
valour  of  Brian  de  Boi»-Guilbert,  were  ijuportant  to  the  success  of  their 
conspiracy ;  and,  while  cursing  in  secret  their  unnecessary  and  unmeaning 
absence,  neither  John  nor  his  adviser  dared  to  proceed  without  them. 
Isaac  the  Jew  also  seemed  to  have  vanished,  and  with  him  the  hope  of  cer- 
tain sums  of  money,  making  up  the  subsidy  for  which  Prince  John  had 
contracted  with  that  Israelite  ana  his  brethren.  This  deficiency  was  likely 
to  prove  perilous  in  an  emergency  so  critical. 

It  was  on  the  morning  after  the  fall  of  Torquilstone,  that  a  confused 
report  began  to  spread  abroad  in  the  city  of  York,  that  De  Bracy  and  Bois- 
Guilbert,  with  their  confederate  Frontnie-Boeuf,  had  been  taken  or  slain. 
Waldemar  brought  the  rumour  to  Prince  John,  announcing,  that  he  feared 
its  truth  the  more  that  they  had  set  out  with  a  small  attendance,  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  an  assault  on  the  Saxon  Cedric  and  his  attendants. 
At  another  time  the  Prince  would  have  treated  this  deed  of  violence  as  a 
good  jest ;  but  now,  that  it  interfered  with  and  impeded  his  own  plans,  he 
exclaimed  against  the  perpetrators,  and  spoke  of  the  broken  laws,  and  the 
infringement  of  public  order  and  of  private  property,  in  a  tone  which  might 
have  become  King  Alfred. 

"  The  unprincipled  marauders  I"  he  said  —  **  were  I  ever  to  become  mo- 
narch of  England,  I  would  hang  such  transgressors  over  the  drawbridges 
of  their  own  castles." 

"  But  to  become  monarch  of  England,"  said  his  Ahithophel  coolly,  "  it  is 
necessary  not  only  that  your  Grace  should  endure  the  transgressions  of 
these  unprincipled  marauders,  but  that  you  should  afford  them  your  proteo- 
tiou,  notwithstanding  your  laudable  zeal  for  the  laws  they  are  in  the  habit 
•if  infringing.  We  sKali  be  finely  helped,  if  the  churl  Saxons  should  havs 
realized  your  Grace's  vision,  of  converting  feudal  drawbridges  into  gibbets; 
and  you  Jar  bold-spirited  Cedric  secmeth  one  to  whom  such  an  i  in  agination 
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might  oecnr.     Tour  Grace  is  well  aware,  it  will  be  dangeroiu  to  stir  with 
out  Front-de-Boeuf,  De  Bracy,  and  the  Templar;  and  yet  we  have  goiM 
too  far  to  recede  with  safety.'' 

Prince  John  struck  his  forehead  with  impatience,  and  then  began  to 
stride  up  and  down  the  apartment. 

*'  The  villains/'  he  saia,  "  the  base  treacherous  villains,  to  desert  me  al 
this  pinch  1" 

"Nay,  say  rather  the  feather-pated  giddy  madmen,''  said  Waldemar, 
'*  who  must  DC  toying  with  follies  when  such  business  was  in  hand." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  sud  the  Prince,  stopping  short  before  Waldemar. 

"  I  know  nothing  which  can  be  done,"  answered  his  counsellor,  **  save 
that  which  I  have  already  taken  order  for.  —  I  came  not  to  bewail  this  evil 
chance  with  your  Qrace,  until  I  had  done  my  best  to  remedy  it." 

*'Thou  art  ever  my  better  angel,  Waldemar,"  said  the  Prince;  "and 
when  I  have  such  a  chancellor  ti>  advise  withal,  the  reign  of  John  will  be 
renowned  in  our  annals. — What  hast  thou  commanded  ?" 

"  I  have  ordered  Louis  Winkelbrand,  De  Bracy's  lieutenant,  to  cause  his 
trumpet  sound  to  horse,  and  to  display  his  banner,  and  to  set  presently 
forth  towards  the  castle  of  Front-de-Boeuf,  to  do  what  yet  may  be  done  for 
the  succour  of  our  friends." 

Prince  John's  face  flushed  with  the  pride  of  a  spoilt  child,  who  has  un- 
dergone what  it  conceives  to  be  an  insult. 

"By  the  face  of  God  I"  he  said,  "  Waldemar  Fitzurse,  much  hast  thou 
taken  upon  thee !  and  over  malapert  thou  wert  to  cause  trumpet  to  blow,  or 
banner  to  be  raised,  in  a  town  where  ourselves  were  in  presence,  without 
our  express  command." 

"  I  crave  your  Grace's  pardon,"  said  Fitzurse,  internally  cursing  the  idle 
vanity  of  his  patron ;  "  but  when  time  pressed,  and  even  the  loss  of  minutes 
might  be  fatal,  I  judged  it  best  to  take  this  much  burden  upon  me,  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance  to  your  Grace's  interest." 

"  Thou  art  pardoned,  Fitzurse,-"  said  the  Prince,  gravely ;  "  thy  purpose 
hath  atoned  for  thy  hasty  rashness. — But  whom  have  we  here  ? — l>e  Bracy 
himself,  by  the  rood ! — ^and  in  strange  guise  doth  he  come  before  us." 

It  was  indeed  De  Bracy  —  "  bloody  with  spurring,  fiery  red  with  speed.'* 
His  armour  bore  all  the  marks  of  the  late  obstinate  fray,  being  broken, 
defaced,  and  stained  with  blood  in  many  places,  and  covered  with  day  and 
dust  from  the  crest  to  the  spur.  Undoing  his  helmet,  he  placed  it  on  the 
table,  and  stood  a  moment  as  if  to  collect  himself  before  he  told  his  news. 

^*  De  Bracy,"  said  Prince  John,  "  what  means  this  ?  —  Speak,  I  charge 
thee !    Are  the  Saxons  in  rebellion  ?" 

"  Speak,  De  Bracy,"  said  Fitzurse,  almost  in  the  same  moment  with  his 
master,  "thou  wert  wont  to  be  a  man  —  Where  is  the  Templar?  —  Where 
Front-de-Bocuf?" 

"  The  Templar  is  fled,"  said  De  Bracy ;  "  Front-de-BoBuf  you  will  never 
*)ee  more.  I^  hfls  found  a  red  grave  among  the  blazing  rafters  of  his  own 
eaatlc,  and  I  alone  am  escaped  to  tell  you." 

"  Cold  news,"  said  Waldemar,  "  to  us,  though  you  speak  of  fire  anJ  eon- 
6agration." 

"  The  worst  news  is  not  yet  said,"  answered  De  Bracy ;  and,  coming  up 
to  Prince  John,  he  uttered  in  a  low  and  emphatic  tone  —  ^*  Richard  is  in 
England^—I  have  seen  and  spokdn  with  him.'' 

Prince  John  turned  pale,  tottered  and  caught  at  the  back  of  an  oaken 
bench  to  support  himself — much  like  to  a  man  who  receives  an  arn>w  in 
his  bosom. 

"  Thou  ravcBt,  De  Bracy,"  said  Fitzurse,  "  it  cannot  be." 

"  It  is  as  true  as  truth  itself,"  said  De  Bracy ;  "  I  was  his  prisoner,  and 
npoke  witli  him." 

"With  Hicuard  Plantagenet,  sayest  thou?"  continued  Fitzurse 
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•With  Richard  Phuitacenet,"  replied  De  Bracy,  "with  Richard  Coeur- 
d»-Lion — with  Richard  of  England." 

'*  And  thou  wert  his  prisoner?"  eaid  Waldemar ;  *'  he  is  then  at  the  head 
of  a  power  ?" 

«<  IV  o  —  only  a  few  outlawed  yeomen  were  around  him,  and  to  th«?se  hii 

Ell  son  is  unknown.     I  heard  him  say  he  was  about  to  depart  from  them« 
e  joined  them  only  to  assist  at  the  storming  of  Torquilstone." 

''Ay,"  said  Fitsurse,  **such  is  indeed  the  fashion  of  Richard  —  a  true 
knight-errant  he,  and  will  wander  in  wild  adyenture.  trusting  the  proweM 
of  his  single  arm,  like  any  Sir  Quy  or  Sir  Bevis,  while  the  weighty  affairs 
of  his  kingdom  slumber,  and  his  own  safety  is  endangered — ^faat  dcst 
thou  propose  to  do,  De  Bracy  V 

**I7  —  I  offered  Richard  the  service  of  my  Free  Lances,  and  he  refused 
them  —  I  will  lead  them  to  Hull,  seise  on  shipping  and  embark  for  Flan- 
ders ;  thanks  to  the  bustling  times,  a  man  of  action  will  always  find  em- 
ployment. And  thou,  Waldemar,  wilt  thou  take  lance  and  shield,  and  lay 
down  thy  policies,  and  wend  along  with  me,  and  share  the  fate  which  God 
■ends  us  V 

"  I  am  too  old,  Maurice,  and  I  have  a  daughter,"  answered  Waldemar. 

"Give  her  to  me,  Fitzurse,  and  I  will  maintain  her  as  fits  her  rank,  witk 
the  help  of  lance  and  stirrup,"  said  De  Bracy. 

"  Not  so,"  answered  Fitzurse ;  "  I  will  take  sanctuary  in  this  church  of 
Saint  Peter  —  the  Archbishop  is  niy  sworn  brother." 

During  this  discourse.  Prince  John  had  gradually  awakened  from  the 
stupor  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  unexpected  intelligence,  and 
haa  been  attentive  to  the  conversation  which  passed  betwixt  his  follower*. 
"  They  fall  off  from  me,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  tney  hold  no  more  by  me  thau 
a  withered  leaf  by  the  bough  when  a  breeze  blows  on  it  I — Hell  and  fiends ! 
can  I  shape  no  means  for  myself  when  I  am  deserted  by  these  cravens  ?"  — 
He  paused,  and  there  was  an  expression  of  diabolical  passion  in  the  con- 
strained laueh  with  which  he  at  length  broke  in  on  their  conversation. 

"  Ha  1  ha  I  ha  I  my  good  lords,  by  the  light  of  Our  Lady's  brow,  I  held 
ye  sage  men,  bold  men,  ready-witted  men;  yet  ye  throw  down  wealth, 
honour,  pleasure,  all  that  our  noble  game  promisea  you,  at  the  moment  it 
might  be  won  by  one  bold  cast  I" 

"  I  understand  you  not*"  said  De  Bracy.  "  As  soon  as  Richard's  return 
is  blown  abroad,  he  will  be  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  all  is  then  over 
with  us.  I  would  counsel  you,  my  lord,  either  to  fly  to  France,  or  take  the 
protection  of  the  Queen  Mother." 

"I  seek  no  safety  for  myself,"  said  Prince  John,  haughtily;  "that  I 
could  secure  by  a  word  spoken  to  my  brother.  But  although  you,  De 
Bracy,  and  you,  Waldemar  Fitzurse,  are  so  ready  to  abandon  me,  I  should 
not  greatly  delight  to  see  your  heads  blackening  on  Clifford's  gate  yonder. 
Thinkest  thou,  Waldemar,  that  the  wily  Archbishop  will  not  suffer  thee  to 
be  taken  from  the  ver^  horns  of  the  altar,  would  it  make  his  peace  with 
King  Richard  ?  And  for^ttest  thou,  De  Bracy,  that  Robert  Estoteville  lies 
betwixt  thee  and  Hull  with  all  his  forces,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  is 

gathering  his  followers  ?  If  we  had  reason  to  fear  these  levies  even  before 
liuhard's  return,  trowest  thou  there  is  any  doubt  now  which  party  their 
leaders  will  take  ?  Trust  me,  Estoteville  alone  has  strength  enoueh  to  drive 
all  thy  Free  Lances  into  the  Humber." — Waldemar  Fitzurse  and  De  Bracy 
looked  in  each  other's  faces  with  blank  dismay.— "There  is  but  one  road 
10  safety,"  continued  the  Prince,  and  his  brow  grew  black  as  midnight ; 
'*this  object  of  our  terror  journeys  alone — He  must  be  met  withal." 

"  Not  by  me,"  said  De  Bracy,  hastily ;  **  I  was  his  prisoner,  and  ho  took 
me  to  mercy.     I  will  not  harm  a  feather  in  his  crest." 

"  Who  spoke  of  harming  him  ?"  said  Prince  John,  with  a  hardri^d  laugh ; 
^  the  knave  will  say  next  that  I  meant  he  should  slay  him  l-»No— a  prison 
Vol  IV.-36  ^ 
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were  bettor;  and  whether  in  Britiun  or  Ansiria,  what  matten  it? — Thingi 
will  be  but  as  they  were  iihen  we  commenced  our  enterprise!  —  It  wa* 
founded  on  the  hope  that  Richard  would  remain  a  capnTo  in  German j — 
Our  uncle  Robert  lived  and  died  in  the  castle  of  Cardiffe." 

**  Ajr,  but,"  said  Waldemar,  "  your  sire  Henry  sate  more  firm  in  his  seat 
than  your  Grace  can.  I  say  the  best  prison  is  that  which  is  made  by  th«i 
■exton — no  dungeon  like  a  chorcb-Tanlt  I   I  have  had  my  say." 

*'  Prison  or  tomb/'  said  De  Bracy,  ''  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whoI« 
matter." 

"  Villain  I"  said  Prince  John,  "thou  woold  not  bewray  oor  ooonsel?^ 

"Ooansel  was  never  bewrayed  by  me,"  said  De  Bracy  haughtily,  "nor 
must  the  name  of  villain  be  coupled  with  mine  I" 

"  Peace,  Sir  Knight  1"  said  Waldemar ;  "  and  yon,  good  my  lord,  forgive 
the  scruples  (»f  valiant  I)e  Bracy :  I  trust  I  shall  soon  remove  them." 

*'  That  passes  your  eliKjuence,  Fitzurse,"  replied  the  Knight 

'*  Why,  g(M>d  Dir  Maurice,"  rejoined  the  wily  politician,  **  start  not  asida 
like  a  scared  steed,  without,  at  least,  considering  the  object  of  your  terror. — 
This  Richard  —  but  a  day  since,  and  it  would  have  been  thy  dearest  wish 
to  have  met  him  hand  to  hand  in  the  ranks  of  battle^ a  hundred  times  I 
have  heard  thee  wish  it." 

'*  Ay,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  but  that  was  as  thou  aayest,  hand  to  hand,  and 
in  the  ranks  of  battle!  Thou  never  heardst  me  breathe  a  thought  of 
assaulting  him  alone,  and  in  a  forest" 

'*  Thou  art  no  good  knight  if  thou  dost  scruple  at  it,"  said  Waldemar. 
**  Was  it  in  battle  that  Lancelot  de  Lac  and  Sir  Tristram  won  renown  T  or 
was  it  not  by  encountering  gigantic  knights  under  the  shade  of  deep  and 
unknown  forests  ?" 

**  At,  but  I  promise  you,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  that  neither  Tristram  nor 
Lancelot  would  have  been  match,  hand  to  hand,  for  Richard  Plantagenet»* 
and  I  think  it  was  not  their  wont  to  take  the  odds  against  a  single  man." 

"  Thou  art  mad,  De  Bracy — what  is  it  we  propose  to  thee,  a  hired  and 
retained  captain  of  Free  Companions,  whose  swords  are  purchased  fof 
Prince  John's  service?  Thou  art  apprised  of  our  enemy,  and  then  thou 
fcruplest,  though  thy  patron's  fortunes,  those  of  thy  comrades,  thine  own, 
and  the  life  and  honour  of  every  one  amongst  us,  are  at  stake  I" 

**  I  tell  you,"  said  De  Bracy,  sullenly,  **  that  he  gave  me  my  life.  True, 
he  sent  me  from  his  presence,  and  renised  my  homage — so  far  I  owe  him 
neither  favour  nor  allegiance*— but  I  will  not  lift  hand  against  him." 

"  It  needs  not— send  Louis  Winkelbrand  and  a  score  of  thy  lances." 

"  Ye  have  sufficient  ruffians  of  your  own,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  not  one  of 
mine  shall  budge  on  such  an  errand." 

**  Art  thou  so  obstinate,  De  Bracy  ?"  said  Prince  John ;  "  and  wilt  thoa 
forsake  me,  after  so  many  protestations  of  seal  for  my  service  T" 

"  I  mean  it  not,"  said  De  Bracy ;  "  I  will  abide  oy  you  in  aught  that 
becomes  a  knight,  whether  in  the  lists  or  in  the  camp ;  but  this  highwaj 
practice  comes  not  within  my  vow." 

"Come  hither,  Waldemar,"  said  Prince  John.  "An  unhappy  Prince 
am  I.  My  father,  King  Henry,  had  faithful  servants — He  had  but  to  say 
that  he  was  plagued  with  a  fSftotions  priest,  and  the  blood  of  Thomas-^ 
Beoket,  saint  though  he  was,  stained  the  steps  of  his  own  altar.  — --  Tracy, 
Morville,  Brito,*  myal  and  daring  subjects,  your  names,  your  spirit,  aie 
extinct!  and  although  Reginald  Fitzurse  haui  left  a  son,  he  has  rallen  off 
from  his  fatlier's  fidelity  and  courage." 

"  He  has  fallen  off  from  neither,"  said  Waldemar  Fitinrse :  **  abd  since 
It  may  not  better  be,  I  will  take  on  me  the  conduct  of  this  pei  i^.ous  enter- 

•  RftcMald  FiUtune.  Willian  da  Tracv.  Hi«h  d«  Momll*.  •ml  Riefaanl  BiltaL  wart  CIh>  ie«inU«mM  ot 
ffrnr?  ih«  H^nml'i  hooMhold.  who,  iasugmtfld  by  aooie  pmntmmt*  •zprMnnnii  m  tbeir  fDveonxB.  gWw  tlia 
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^rise.  Dearly,  however,  did  my  father  purchase  the  praise  oi  a  sealous 
friend ;  and  yet  did  his  proof  of  loyalty  to  Henry  fall  far  short  of  what  I 
am  about  to  afford ;  for  rather  would  I  assail  a  whole  calendar  of  saints, 
than  put  spear  in  rest  against  Goeur-de-Lion.  —  De  Bracy,  to  thee  I  must 
trust  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  doubtful,  and  to  guard  Prince  John's 
person.  If  you  receive  such  news  as  I  trust  to  send  you,  our  enterprise 
will  no  longer  wear  a  doubtful  aspect — Page,"  he  said,  *'  hie  to  my  lodgings, 
and  tell  my  armourer  to  be  there  in  readiness ;  and  bid  Stephen  Wetneral, 
Bi'oad  Thoresby,  and  the  Three  Spears  of  Spyinghow,  come  to  me  instantly  ; 
and  let  the  scout-muiiter,  Hugh  Bardon,  attend  me  also. — Adieu,  my  Prince, 
till  better  times."    Thus  speaking  he  left  the  apartment. 

*'  He  goes  to  make  my  brother  prisoner,"  said  Prince  John  to  De  Bracy » 
'*  with  as  little  touch  of  compunction,  as  if  it  but  concerned  the  liberty  of  a 
Saxon  franklin.  I  trust  he  will  observe  our  orders,  and  use  our  dear  Richard's 
person  with  all  due  respect." 

De  Bracy  only  answered  by  a  smile. 

'*  By  the  light  of  Our  Lady's  brow,"  said  Prince  John,  "our  orders  to 
him  were  most  precise  —  though  it  may  be  you  heard  them  not,  as  we  stood 
together  in  the  oriel  window  —  Most  clear  and  positive  was  our  charge  that 
Richard's  safety  should  be  oared  for,  and  wo  to  Waldemar's  head  if  he 
transgress  it  1" 

**  I  had  better  pass  to  his  lodgings,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  and  make  him  fully 
aware  of  your  Grace's  pleasure ;  for,  as  it  quite  escaped  my  ear,  it  may  not 
perchance  have  reachea  that  of  Waldemar." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Prince  John,  impatiently,  "  I  promise  thee  he  heard 
me :  and  besides,  I  have  farther  occupation  for  thee.  Maurice,  come  hither ; 
let  me  lean  on  thy  shoulder." 

They  walked  a  turn  through  the  hall  in  this  familiar  posture,  and  Prince 
•  John,  with  an  air  of  the  most  confidential  intimacy,  proceeded  to  say, 
"  What  thinkest  thou  of  this  Waldemar  Fitzurse,  my  I>e  bracy? — He  trusts 
to  be  our  Chancellor.  Surely  we  will  pause  ere  we  give  an  office  so  high 
to  one  who  shows  evidently  how  little  he  reverences  our  blood,  by  his  so 
readily  undertaking  this  enterprise  against  Richard.  Thou  dost  think,  I 
warrant,  that  thou  hast  lost  somewhat  of  our  regard,  by  thy  boldly  declining 
this  unpleasant  task  —  But  no,  Maurice  I  I  rather  honour  thee  for  thy  vir- 
tuous constancy.  There  are  things  most  necessary  to  be  done,  the  perpe- 
trator of  which  we  neither  love  nor  honour ;  and  tnere  may  be  refusals  to 
serve  us,  which  shall  rather  exalt  in  our  estimation  those  who  deny  our 
request.  The  arrest  of  my  unfortunate  brother  forms  no  such  good  title  to 
the  high  office  of  Chancellor,  as  thy  chivalrous  and  couraseous  denial 
establishes  in  thee  to  the  truncheon  of  High  Marshal.  Think  of  this,  De 
Bracy,  and  begone  to  thy  charge." 

"  Fickle  tyrant  I"  muttered  De  Bracy,  as  he  left  the  presence  of  the 
Prince ;  *'  evil  luck  have  they  who  trust  thee.  Thy  Chancellor,  indeed  I  — 
He  who  hath  the  keeping  of  thy  conscience  shall  have  an  easy  charge,  I 
trow.  But  High  Marshal  of  England  I  that,"  he  said,  extending  his  arm, 
OS  if  to  grasp  the  baton  of  office,  and  assuraini^  a  loftier  stride  along  the 
•intechamber,  "  that  is  indeed  a  prise  worth  playing  for  1" 

De  Bracy  had  no  sooner  left  tne  apartment  than  Prince  John  summoned 
ttu  attendant. 

'*Bid  Hugh  Bardon,  our  scout-master,  come  hither,  as  soon  as  he  shall 
have  spoken  with  Waldemar  Fitzurse." 

The  scout-master  arrived  after  a  brief  delay,  during  which  John  traversed 
the  apartment  with  unequal  and  disordered  steps. 

'*  Bardon  "  said  he,  "  what  did  Waldemar  desire  of  thee  7" 

"Two  resolute  men,  well  acquainted  with  these  northern  wilds,  aad 
skilful  in  tracking  the  tread  of  man  and  horso." 

"  And  thou  hast  fitted  him  ?" 
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"  Let  joar  Orace  never  trast  me  else,''  answered  the  master  of  the  spieA. 
*'  One  is  from  Hexamshire ;  he  is  wont  to  trace  the  Tjnedale  and  Teviotdala 
thieves  as  a  bloodhound  follows  the  slot  of  a  hurt  deer.  The  other  is  York- 
shire bred,  and  has  twanged  his  bowstring  right  oft  in  merry  Sherwood ; 
*.e  knows  each  glade  and  dingle,  co|>8e  and  highwood,  betwixt  this  and 
Richmond/' 

*'  Tis  well,"  said  the  Prince.— "Goes  Waldemar  forth  with  them?" 

*'  Instantly,"  said  Bardon. 

'*  With  what  attendance?"  asked  John,  carelessly. 

"  Broad  Thoresby  eoes  with  him,  and  Wetheral,  whom  they  call,  for  hia 
cruelty,  Stephen  Steel-heart,  and  three  northern  men-at-arms  that  beloneed 
to  Ralph  Middleton's  gang  —  they  are  called  the  Spears  of  Spyinghow/" 

*'  'Tis  well,"  said  Prince  John ;  then  added,  after  a  moment's  pause 
**  Bardon,  it  imports  our  service  that  thou  keep  a  strict  watch  on  Maurice 
De  Bracy — so  that  he  shall  not  observe  it,  however — And  let  us  know  of  hit 
motions  from  time  to  time  —  with  whom  he  converses,  what  he  proposeth 
Fail  not  in  this,  as  thou  wilt  be  answerable." 

Hugh  Bardon  bowed,  and  retired. 

"  If  Maurice  betrav  me,"  said  Prince  John  —  "  if  he  betrays  me,  as  hia 
bearing  leads  me  to  iear,  I  will  have  his  head,  were  Richurd  Umndering  ftt 
the  gates  of  York." 
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« 

Amun  the  tixer  of  Hjreuwn  dMerta, 
StriT*  with  the  balf-fltarred  Uon  fhr  hi*  prajr; 
Lb— r  the  risk,  Uuui  ioom  Um  ■luoibcriBf  lira 
OfwiJd  ftnaiidm. 

AHOimiooSi 

Our  tale  now  returns  to  Isaac  of  York.  —  Mounted  upon  a  mule,  the  nft 
9f  the  Outlaw,  with  two  tall  yeomen  to  act  as  his  euard  and  guides,  the  clew 
had  set  out  for  the  Preceptory  of  Templestowe,  ror  the  purpose  of  negotia- 
ting his  daughter's  redemption.  The  Preceptory  was  but  a  day's  journeT 
from  the  demolished  castle  of  Torquilstone,  and  the  Jew  had  hoped  to  reacn 
it  before  nightfall ;  accordingly,  having  dismissed  his  guides  at  the  verge 
of  the  forest,  and  rewarded  them  with  a  piece  of  silver,  he  besan  to  press 
on  with  such  speed  as  his  weariness  permitted  him  to  exert.  But  bis  strength 
failed  him  totally  ere  he  had  reached  within  four  miles  of  the  Temple^ourt ; 
racking  pains  shot  along  his  back  and  through  his  limbs,  and  the  excessive 
anguish  which  he  felt  at  heart  being  now  augmented  by  bodily  suffering* 
he  was  rendered  altogether  incapable  of  proceeding  farther  than  a  smaU 
market-town,  where  dwelt  a  Jewish  Rabbi  of  his  tribe,  eminent  in  the  med- 
ical profession,  and  to  whom  Isaac  was  well  known.  Nathan  Ben  Israel 
received  his  suffering  countryman  with  that  kindness  which  the  law  pre- 
scribed, and  which  the  Jews  practised  to  each  other.  lie  insisted  on  his 
betaking  himself  to  repose,  and  used  such  remedies  as  were  then  in  moal 
repute  to  check  the  progress  of  the  fever,  which  terror,  fatigue,  ill  usage, 
and  sorrow,  had  brought  upon  the  poor  old  Jew. 

On  the  morrow,  when  Isaac  proposed  to  arise  and  pursue  his  journey^ 
Nathan  remonstrated  against  his  purpose,  both  as  his  host  and  his  phvsi^ian. 
It  might  cost  him,  he  said,  his  lite.  But  Isaac  replied,  that  more  than  lifb 
Mkd  death  depended  upon  his  going  that  morning  to  Templestowe 
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*'  To  Templestowe  V  said  his  host  with  surprise ;  again  4Ai  his  puije,  ano 
iLen  muttered  to  himself,  **  Ilis  fever  is  abated,  yet  seema  his  mind  some 
what  alienated  and  disturbed." 

'*  And  whj  not  to  Templestowe  ?"  answered  his  patient.  "  I  erant  thee, 
Xathan,  that  it  is  a  dwelling  of  those  to  whom  the  despised  Children  of  the 
Promise  are  a  stumbling-block  and  an  abomination  ;  yet  thou  knowest  that 
pressing  affairs  of  traffic  sometimes  carry  us  among  these  blood-thirsty 
Nazarene  soldiers,  and  that  we  yisit  the  Preceptories  of  the  Templars,  at 
well  as  the  Oommanderies  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  as  they  are  called/'* 

"  I  know  it  well,"  said  Nathan ;  "  but  wettest  thou  that  Lucas  de  Beau- 
manoir,  the  chief  of  their  Order,  and  whom  they  term  Grand  Master,  is  now 
himself  at  Templestowe  V 

**  I  know  it  not,"  said  Isaac ;  '*  our  last  letters  from  our  brethren  at  Paris 
advised  us  that  he  was  at  that  city,  beseeching  Philip  for  aid  against  the 
Sultan  Saladine." 

**  He  hath  since  come  to  England,  unexpected  by  his  brethren,"  said  Ben 
Israel ;  "  and  he  oometh  among  them  with  a  strong  and  outstretched  arm 
to  correct  and  to  punish.  His  countenance  is  kindled  in  anger  against  those 
who  have  departed  from  the  tow  which  they  have  made,  and  great  is  the 
fear  of  those  sons  of  Belial.    Thou  must  have  heard  of  his  name  f" 

"  It  is  well  known  unto  me,"  said  Isaac ;  "  the  Gkntiles  deliver  this  Lucas 
Beaumanoir  as  a  man  sealous  to  slaving  for  every  point  of  the  Nazarene 
law ;  and  our  brethren  have  termed  him  a  fierce  destroyer  of  the  Saracens, 
and  a  cruel  tyrant  to  the  Children  of  the  Promise." 

"  And  truly  have  they  termed  him,"  said  Nathan  the  physician.  '*  Other 
Templars  may  be  moved  from  the  purpose  of  their  heart  by  pleasure,  or 
bribed  by  promise  of  gold  and  silver;  but  Beaumanoir  is  of  a  diflorent  stamp 
—  bating  sensuality,  despising  treasure,  and  pressing  forward  to  that  whicn 
they  call  the  crown  of  marihrrdom  —  The  Qod  of  Jacob  speedily  send  it  unto 
him,  and  unto  them  all  I  ^ecially  hath  this  proud  man  extended  his  glove 
over  the  children  of  Judah,  as  holy  David  over  Edom,  holding  the  murder 
of  a  Jew  to  be  an  offering  of  as  sweet  savour  as  the  death  of  a  Saracen. 
Impious  and  fiEilse  thin^  has  he  said  even  of  the  virtues  of  our  medicines, 
as  if  they  were  the  devices  of  Satan  —  The  Lord  rebuke  him !" 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Isaac,  "I  must  present  myself  at  Templestowe, 
though  he  hath  made  his  face  like  unto  a  fiery  furnace  seven  times  heated." 

He  then  explained  to  Nathan  the  pressing  cause  of  his  journey.  The 
Rabbi  listenea  with  interest,  and  testined  his  sympathy  after  the  fashion  of 
his  people,  rending  his  clothes,  and  saying,  "  Ah,  my  daughter  I  —  ah,  my 
daughter  i  —  Alas  I  for  the  beauty  of  Zion  1  —  Alas  I  for  the  captivity  of 
Israel  I" 

**  Thou  seest,"  said  Isaac,  **  how  it  stands  with  me,  and  that  I  may  not 
tarry.  Peradventure,  the  presence  of  this  Lucas  Beaumanoir,  being  the 
chief  man  over  them,  may-  turn  Brian  de  Bois-Ouilbert  from  the  ill  which 
he  doth  meditate,  and  that  he  may  deliver  to  me  my  beloved  dau^ter 
Rebecca." 

*'  Go  thou,"  said  Nathan  Ben  Israel,  **  and  be  wise,  for  wisdom  availed 
Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions  into  which  he  was  cast ;  and  may  it  go  well  with 
thee,  even  at  thine  heart  wisheth.  Yet,  if  thou  canst,  keep  thee  from  the 
presence  of  the  Grand  Master,  for  to  do  foul  scorn  to  our  people  is  his  mom- 
mg  and  evening  delight.  It  may  be  if  thou  couldst  speak  with  Bois-Guil- 
bert  in  private,  thou  shalt  the  better  prevail  with  him ;  for  men  say  that 
these  accursed  Nazarenes  are  not  of  one  mind  in  the  Preceptory  —  May 
rheir  counsels  be  confounded  and  brought  to  shame !  But  do  thou,  brother, 
return  to  me  as  if  it  were  to  the  house  of  thy  father,  and  bring  me  word  how 


*  Tito  Mtuhlwhnienta  of  the  Kni|dit  Templara  «rer«  nallnd  Preoeptories,  and  the  title  of  thoee  who  pn- 
Hied  io  the  Order  waa  Preceptor ;  u  the  pnneipel  Knuchi*  of  Sunt  John  were  Uimietl  Comni  indec^  nS 
^r  L  Muem  Ooinniaiideries.    But  Umw  tenne  were  MHnetiines,  it  woaid  leem,  pwd  ladiBehmiaa  telr 
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it  ha  I  ipiH  1  iHth  tbe(, ;  and  well  do  I  hope  thou  wilt  bring  with  thee  ReL«M9e» 
9ven  the  scholar  of  the  wise  Miriam,  whose  cures  the  Qentiles  alandonMl  a< 
if  thcv  had  been  wrought  by  necromancy." 

Isaac  accordingly  bade  his  friend  farewell,  and  about  an  hoar's  ridiiig 
brought  him  before  the  Preceptory  of  Templestowe. 

This  establishcaent  of  the  Templars  was  seated  amidst  UAt  meadows  And 
pastures,  which  the  devotion  of  the  former  Preceptor  had  bestowed  Qpon 
their  Order.    It  was  strong  and  well  fortified,  a  point  never  neglected   bjr 
these  knights,  and  which  the  disordered  state  of  England  rendered  peon- 
liarly  necessary.    Two  halberdiers,  clad  in  black,  guarded  the  drawbnd^, 
and  others,  in  the  same  sad  livery,  glided  to  and  fro  upon  the  vrall  with  m 
funeral  pace,  resembling  spectres  more  than  soldiers.    The  inferior  officers 
of  the  Order  were  thus  dressed,  ever  since  their  use  of  white  garmentSp 
similar  to  those  of  the  knights  and  esquires,  had  given  rise  to  a  combinar 
tion  of  certain  false  brethren  in  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  terming  them- 
selves Templars,  and  bringing  great  dishonour  on  the  Order.    A  knight 
was  now  and  then  seen  to  cross  the  court  in  his  long  white  cloak,  his  heed 
depressed  on  his  breast,  and  his  arms  folded.    They  passed  each  other,  if 
they  chanced  to  meet,  with  a  slow,  solemn,  and  mute  greeting ;  for  such  wms 
the  rule  of  their  Order,  quoting  thereupon  the  holy  texts,  "  In  many  words 
thou  shalt  not  avoid  sin,"  and  *'  Life  and  death  are  in  the  power  of  the 
tongue."    In  a  word,  the  stem  ascetic  rigour  of  the  Temple  discipline, 
which  had  been  so  long  exchanged  for  prodigal  and  lioentious  indulgence, 
seemed  at  once  to  have  revived  at  Templestowe  under  the  severe  sye  of  Lucas 
Beaumanoir. 

Isaac  paused  at  the  gate,  to  consider  how  he  might  seek  entranoe  ia 
the  manner  most  likely  to  bespeak  favour ;  for  he  was  well  aware,  that  to 
his  unhappy  race  the  reviving  fanaticism  of  the  Order  was  not  less  dan- 
gerous than  their  unprincipled  licentiousness;  and  that  his  religion  would 
be  the  object  of  hate  and  persecution  in  the  one  case,  as  his  wealth  would 
have  exposed  him  in  the  other  to  the  extortions  of  unrelenting  oppression. 

Meantime  Lucas  Beaumanoir  walked  in  a  small  garden  bdonging  to  tho 
Preceptory,  included  within  the  "precincts  of  its  exterior  fortification,  and 
held  sad  and  confidential  communication  vrith  a  brother  of  his  Order,  who 
bad  come  in  his  company  from  Palestine. 

The  Grand  Master  was  a  man  advanced  in  age,  as  was  testified  by  his 
long  gray  beard,  and  the  shaggy  gray  eyebrows,  overhanging  eyes,  of  which, 
however,  years  had  been  unable  to  quench  the  fire.  A  formidable  warrior, 
his  thin  and  severe  features  retained  the  soldier's  fierceness  of  expression ; 
an  ascetic  bi^t,  the^  were  no  less  marked  by  the  emaciation  of  abstinence, 
and  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  self-satisfied  devotee.  Yet  with  these  severer 
traits  of  physiognomy,  there  was  mixed  somewhat  striking  and  noble, 
arising,  doubtless,  from  the  great  part  which  his  high  office  called  upon 
him  to  act  among  monarohs  and  princes,  and  from  the  habitual  exercise  of 
supreme  authority  over  the  valiant  and  high-bom  knights,  who  were  united 
by  the  rules  of  the  Order.  His  stature  was  tall,  and  his  gait,  undepressed 
by  age  and  toil,  was  erect  and  stately.  His  white  mantle  was  shaped  with 
severe  regularity,  according  to  the  rule  of  Saint  Bernard  himself,  being 
oomposed  of  what  was  then  called  Burrel  cloth,  exactly  fitted  to  the  sise  of 
the  wearer,  and  bearing  on  the  left  shoulder  the  octangular  cross  peculiar 
to  the  Order,  formed  of  red  cloth.  No  vair  or  ermine  decked  this  garment; 
but  in  respect  of  his  age,  the  Grand  Master,  as  permitted  by  the  rules,  wore 
his  doublet  lined  and  trimmed  with  the  softest  lambskin,  dressed  with  the 
wool  outwards,  which  was  the  nearest  approach  he  could  regularly  make  to 
the  use  of  fur,  then  the  greatest  luxury  or  dress.  In  his  hand  he  bore  tkft» 
singular  abacus^  or  staff  of  office,  with  which  Templars  aro  usually  repr» 
sauted,  having  at  the  upper  end  a  round  plate,  on  which  was  eng;raved  the 
sross  of  the  Order,  inscribed  within  a  circle  or  orle,  as  heralds  term  it.    Uiu 
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eumfwnioii,  who  attended  on  this  great  personage,  had  nearly  the  same 
dresB  in  all  reepecte,  bat  his  extreme  deference  towards  his  Saperior  showed 
that  no  other  equality  subsisted  between  them.  The  Preceptor,  for  suoh  he 
was  in  rank,  walked  not  in  a  lino  with  the  Grand  Master,  but  just  so  fa> 
behind  that  Beaumanoir  oould  speak  to  him  without  taming  round  his  head 

**  Gonrade,''  said  the  Grand  Master,  "  dear  companion  of  my  battles  and 
my  toils,  to  thy  faithful  bosom  alone  I  can  confide  my  sorrows.  To  thee 
alone  can  I  tell  how  oft,  since  I  came  to  this  kingdom,  I  haye  desired  to  bf 
dissolved  and  to  be  with  the  just.  Not  one  object  in  England  hath  met  mine 
eye  which  it  could  rest  upon  with  pleasure,  saye  the  tombs  of  our  brethren, 
lleneath  the  massive  roof  of  our  Temple  Church  in  yonder  proud  capital. 
Oh,  valiant  Robert  de  Ros  I  did  I  exclaim  internally,  as  I  gaaed  upon  these 
rood  soldiers  of  the  cross,  where  they  lie  sculplored  on  their  sepulchres,— 
Oh,  worthy  William  de  Mareschal !  open  your  marble  cells,  and  take  to  yoar 
repose  a  weary  brother,  who  would  rather  strive  with  a  handred  thousand 
pagans  than  witness  the  decay  of  our  Holy  Order  I" 

"  It  is  but  true,"  answered  Gonrade  Mont-Pitchet ;  "  it  is  but  too  true ; 
and  the  irregularities  of  our  brethren  in  England  are  even  more  gross  than 
those  in  France." 

**  Because  they  are  more  wealthy,"  answered  the  Grand  Master.  *'  Bear 
with  me,  brother,  although  I  should  something  vaunt  myself.  Thou  know- 
est  the  life  I  have  led,  keeping  each  point  of  my  Order,  striving  with  devils 
embodied  and  diserabodiea,  striking  down  the  roaring  lion,  who  ^th  about 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  like  a  good  knight  and  devout  pnest,  where- 
soever i  met  with  him  —  even  as  blesMd  Saint  Bernard  hath  prescribed  to 
us  in  the  forty-fifth  capital  of  our  role,  Ui  Leo  semper  feriahir,*  But,  by 
the  Holy  Temple  1  the  seal  which  hath  devoured  my  substance  and  my  life, 
yea,  the  very  nerves  and  marrow  of  my  bones ;  by  that  very  Holy  Tempi'*  I 
swear  to  thee,  that  save  thyself  and  some  few  that  still  retain  the  ancient 
severity  of  our  Order,  I  look  upon  no  brethren  whom  I  can  bring  my  soul 
to  embrace  under  that  holy  name.  What  say  our  statutes,  and  how  do  our 
brethren  observe  them  7  They  should  wear  no  vain  or  worldly  ornament^ 
DO  crest  opon  their  helmet,  no  gold  upon  stirrup  or  bridle-bit ;  yet  who  now 

f>  pranked  out  so  proudly  and  so  gaily  as  the  poor  soldiers  of  the  Temple  t 
hey  are  forbidden  by  our  statutes  to  take  one  bird  hj  means  of  another, 
to  shoot  beasts  with  bow  or  arblast,  to  halloo  to  a  hunting-horn,  or  to  spur 
the  horse  after  game.  But  now,  at  hunting  and  hawking,  and  each  idle 
sport  of  wood  and  river,  who  so  prompt  as  the  Templars  in  all  these  fond 
vanities  7  They  are  forbidden  to  read,  save  what  their  Superior  permitted, 
or  listen  to  what  is  read,  save  sach  holy  things  as  may  oe  recited  aloud 
during  the  hours  of  refection ;  but  lo  I  their  ears  are  at  the  command  of  idle 
minstreb,  and  their  eyes  study  empty  romaunts.  They  were  commanded 
to  extirpate  maj^c  and  heresy.  Lo  1  they  are  oharsed  with  studying  the 
accursed  cabalistical  secrets  of  the  Jews,  and  the  magic  of  the  Paynim  Sara 
oens.  Simpleness  of  diet  was  prescribed  to  them,  roots,  pottage,  gruels, 
eating  flesh  but  thrice  srweek,  because  the  accustomed  feeding  on  flesh  is  a 
dishonourable  corruption  of  the  body ;  and  behold,  their  tables  groan  under 
delicate  fare !  Their  drink  was  to  be  water,  and  now,  to  drink  like  a  Tem- 
plar, is  the  boast  of  each  jolly  boon  companion  I  This  very  garden,  filled 
as  it  is  with  curious  herbs  and  trees  sent  from  the  Eastern  climes,  better 
becomes  the  harem  of  an  unbelieving  Emir,  than  the  plot  which  Ghristiaii 
Monks  should  devote  to  raise  their  homely  pot-herbs. — ^And  oh,  Gonrade  I 
well  it  were  that  the  relaxation  of  discipline  stopped  even  here ! — Well  thou 
knowest  that  we  were  forbidden  to  receive  those  devout  women,  who  at  the 
beginning  were  assooiated  as  sisters  of  our  Order,  because,  saith  the  forty. 


•  Is  the  oniiMiinw  of  Um  KBiftht*  of  Um  Tempto.  Uiia  phrMS  ia  rapaatad  w  »  varialr  c«  fimnt,  uui  iiorwi 
te  mlmoat  umy  obaptar.  aa  if  it  wars  tha  aif  nal  wonl  of  the  Onlar ;  which  na$  aeooaia  tor  ila  baii«  aa  bv 
iif  or*  ia  tha  Gruid  Maater'a  motth. 
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«izth  chapter,  the  Ancient  Enemy  hath,  hj  female  societj,  withdrawn  man^ 
from  the  right  path  to  paradise.  Nay,  in  the  last  capital,  being,  as  it  were, 
t^he  cope-stone  which  our  blessed  founder  placed  on  the  pure  and  undefiled 
doctrine  which  he  had  enjoined,  we  are  prohibited  from  offering,  even  to 
our  sisters  and  our  mothers,  the  kiss  of  affection  —  ut  omnium  mulierum 
fitgiaiUur  oscula, — I  shame  to  speak — 1  shame  to  think-H>f  the  corruptions 
which  have  rushed  in  upon  us  even  like  a  flood.  The  souls  of  our  pure 
founders,  the  spirits  of  Hugh  de  Payen  and  Gknlfrey  de  Saint  Omer,  and  of 
the  blessed  Seven  who  first  joined  in  dedicating  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
the  T»,mple,  are  disturbed  even  in  the  enjoyment  of  paradise  itself.  I  have 
seen  them,  Conrade,  in  the  visions  of  the  night  —  tneir  sainted  eyes  shed 
tears  for  the  sins  and  follies  of  their  brethren,  and  for  the  fi>ul  and  shameful 
luxury  in  which  they  wallow.  Beaumanoir,  they  say,  thou  slumberest — 
awake  I  There  is  a  stain  in  the  fabric  of  the  Temple,  deep  and  foul  as  that 
left  by  the  streaks  of  leprosy  on  the  walU  of  the  infected  houses  of  old.* 
The  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  who  should  shun  the  glance  of  a  woman  as  the 
eye  of  a  basilisk,  live  in  open  sin,  not  with  the  females  of  their  own  race 
only,  but  with  the  daughters  of  the  accursed  heathen,  and  more  accursed 
Jew.  Beaumanoir,  thou  sleepest ;  up,  and  avenge  our  cause  I  —  Slay  the 
sinners,  male  and  female ! — Take  to  thee  the  brand  of  Pbineas  I — The  vision 
fled,  Conrade,  but  as  I  awaked  I  could  still  hear  the  clank  of  their  mail,  and 
see  the  waving  of  their  white  mantles.  —  And  I  will  do  according  to  their 
word,  I  WILL  purify  the  fabric  of  the  Temple  I  and  the  unclean  stones  in 
which  the  plague  is,  I  will  remove  and  cast  out  of  the  building." 

''  Yet  bethink  thee,  reverend  father,"  said  Mont-Fitchet,  *'  Uie  stain  haih 
become  engrained  by  time  and  consuetude ;  let  thy  reformation  be  cautioua, 
as  it  is  just  and  wise." 

"No,  Mont-Fitchet,"  answered  the  stem  old  man — "it  must  be  sharp  and 
sudden  —  the  Order  is  on  the  crisis  of  its  fate.  The  sobriety,  self-devotion, 
and  piety  of  our  predecessors,  made  us  powerful  friends-* our  presumption, 
our  wealth,  our  luxury,  have  raised  up  against  us  mighty  enemies. — We 
must  cast  away  these  riches,  which  are  a  temptation  to  princes  —  we  must 
lay  down  that  presumption,  which  is  an  offence  to  them  —  we  must  reform 
that  licence  of  manners,  which  is  a  scandal  to  the  whole  Christian  world  I 
Or — mark  my  words — the  Order  of  the  Temple  will  be  utterly  demolished-^ 
and  the  place  thereof  shall  no  more  be  known  amone  the  nations." 

"  Now  may  Qod  avert  such  a  calamity  I"  said  the  Preceptor. 

"  Amen,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  with  solemnity,  "  but  we  must  deserve 
His  aid.*  I  tell  thee,  Conrade,  that  neither  the  powers  in  Heaven,  nor  the 
powers  on  earth,  will  longer  endure  the  wickedness  of  this  generation — My 
intelligenoe  is  sure  —  the  ground  on  which  our  fabric  is  reared  is  already 
undermined,  and  each  addition  we  make  to  the  structure  of  our  greatness 
will  only  sink  it  the  sooner  in  the  abyss.  We  must  retrace  our  steps,  and 
show  ourselves  the  faithful  Champions  of  the  Cross,  sacrificing  to  our  eaU* 
ing,  not  alone  our  blood  and  our  lives — not  alone  our  lusts  and  our  vices-^ 
but  our  ease,  our  comforts,  and  our  natural  affections,  and  act  as  men  con- 
vinced that  many  a  pleasure  which  may  be  lawful  to  others,  is  forbidden  to 
the  vowed  soldier  of  the  Temple." 

At  this  moment  a  squire,  clothed  in  a  threadbare  vestment,  (for  the  aspi- 
rants after  this  holy  Order  wore  during  their  noviciate  the  caslroff  garments 
of  the  knights,)  entered  the  garden,  and,  bowing  profoundly  before  the 
Brand  Master,  stood  silent,  awaiting  his  permission  ere  he  presumed  to  tell 
his  errana. 

'*  Is  it  not  more  seemly,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "  to  see  this  Damian, 
clothed  in  the  garments  of  Christian  humility,  thus  appear  with  revertnd 
silence  before  his  Superior,  than  but  two  days  since,  when  the  frmd  fool 

•  Sm  Um  13lh  chapter  of  LeTiUew. 
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decked  in  »  painted  coat,  and  jangling  as  .pert  and  as  proud  b9  any  popin* 
jay  T — Speak,  Damian,  we  permit  thee — Wnat  is  thine  errand  V 

**  A  Jew  stands  withoat  the  eate,  noble  and  reverend  father/'  said  the 
squire,  "  who  prays  to  speak  with  brother  Brian  de  Bois-Ouiibert/' 

"  Thou  wert  right  to  give  me  knowledge  of  it/'  said  the  Grand  Master ; 
"  in  our  presence  a  Preceptor  is  but  as  a  common  compeer  of  our  Order, 
who  may  not  walk  according  to  his  own  will,  but  to  that  of  his  Master— 
eyen  according  to  the  text,  *  In  the  hearing  of  the  ear  he  hath  obeyed  me/ 
— It  imports  us  especially  to  know  of  this  Bois-Quilberl's  proceedings,"  said 
he,  turning  to  his  companion. 

**  Report  speaks  him  brave  and  valiani,"  said  Conrade. 

"  And  truly  is  he  so  spoken  of,"  said  the  Grand  Master ;  "  in  our  Talour 
only  we  are  not  degenerated  from  our  predecessors,  the  heroes  of  the  Cross. 
But  brother  Brian  came  into  our  Order  a  moody  and  disappointed  man. 
stirred,  I  doubt  me,  to  take  our  vows  and  renounce  the  world,  not  in  sin 
oerity  of  soul,  but  as  one  whom  some  touch  of  light  discontent  had  driven 
into  penitence.  Since  then,  he  hath  become  an  active  and  earnest  agitator, 
a  murmurer,  and  a  machinator,  and  a  leader  amongst  those  who  impugn 
our  authority ;  not  considering  that  the  role  is  given  to  the  Master  even  by 
the  symbol  of  the  staff  and  the  rod  —  the  staff  to  support  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak  —  the  rod  to  correct  the  faults  of  delinquents  —  Damian,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  lead  the  Jew  to  our  presence." 

The  squire  departed  with  a  profound  reverence,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
returned,  marshiuling  in  Isaac  of  York.  No  naked  slave,  ushered  into  the 
preeenoe  of  some  mighty  prince,  could  approach  his  judgment-seat  with 
more  profound  reverence  and  terror  than  that  with  which  the  Jew  drew 
near  to  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Master.  When  he  had  approached  within 
the  distance  of  three  yards,  Beaumanoir  made  a  sign  with  his  staff  that  he 
should  come  no  farther.  The  Jew  kneeled  down  on  the  earth,  which  he 
kissed  in  token  of  reverence ;  then  rising,  stood  before  the  Templars,  his 
hands  folded  on  his  bosom,  his  head  bowed  on  his  breast,  in  all  the  sut> 
mission  of  Oriental  slavery. 

**  Damian,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "  retire,  and  have  a  guard  ready  to 
await  our  sudden  call ;  and  suffer  no  one  to  enter  the  garden  until  we  shall 
leave  it." — ^The  squire  bowed  and  retreated. — "Jew,"  continued  the  haughty 
old  man,  "mark  me.  It  suits  not  our  condition  to  hold  with  thee  long  com- 
BMMication,  nor  do  we  waste  words  or  time  upon  any  one.  Wherefore  be 
brief  in  thy  answers  to  what  questions  I  shall  ask  thee,  and  let  thy  words 
be  of  truth ;  for  if  thy  tongue  doubles  with  me,  I  will  have  it  torn  from  thy 
misbelieving  jaws." 

The  Jew  was  about  to  reply,  but  the  Grand  Master  went  on. 

**  Peace,  unbeliever ! — not  a  word  in  our  presence,  save  in  answer  to  our 
questions. — What  is  thy  business  with  our  brother  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert?" 

Isaac  gasped  with  terror  and  uncertainty.    To  tell  his  tale  might  be  inter- 

Kreted  into  scandalizing  the  Order ;  yet,  unless  he  told  it,  what  hope  could 
e  have  of  achieving  nis  daughter's  deliverance?  Beaumanoir  saw  his 
mortal  apprehension  and  condescended  to  give  him  some  assurance. 

"  Fear  nothing,"  he  said,  "  for  thv  wretched  person,  Jew,  so  thou  dealest 
uprightly  in  this  matter.  I  demand  again  to  know  from  thee  thy  business 
with  Bnan  de  Bois-Guilbert?" 

"I  am  bearer  .of  a  letter,"  stammered  out  the  Jew,  "so  please  your 
reverend  valour,  to  that  good  knight,  from  Prior  Aymer  of  the  Abbey  of 
Jorvaulx." 

"  Said  I  not  these  were  evil  times,  Conrade?"  said  the  Master.  "  A  Cis- 
iertion  Prior  sends  a  letter  to  a  soldier  of  the  Temple,  and  can  find  no  more 
IkttiDg  messen^r  than  an  unbelieving  Jew. — Give  me  the  letter/' 

The  Jew,  with  trembling  hands,  undid  the  folds  of  his  A/inenian  cap,  in 
cbich  he  \\ad  deposited  the  Prior's  tablets  for  the  greater  se-turity,  and  vraa 

2x2 
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about  i/  ftpDroaeh,  with  hand  extended  and  body  eroached,  to  plaee  it  witlifai 
th€  reach  of  his  grim  interrogator. 

*  Back,  dog  1"  said  the  Grand  Master ;  "  I  toach  not  misbelieyers,  a&Ta 
with  the  swora.-— Oourade,  take  thoa  the  letter  from  the  Jew,  and  girtt  it 
to  me." 

Beaumanoir,  being  thus  possessed  of  the  tablets,  inspected  the  ootaide 
earefullj,  and  then  proceeded  to  undo  the  packthread  which  secured  ita 
folds.  *' Reverend  nther,"  said  Oonrade  interposing,  though  with  much 
Heferenee,  "  wilt  thou  break  the  seal  V 

"  And  will  I  not?"  said  Beaumanoir,  with  a  frown.  "Is  it  not  writteo 
in  the  forty-second  capital,  De  LecHone  Literarum,  that  a  Templar  shidl  not 
reoeiye  a  letter,  no  not  from  his  father,  without  communicating  the  same  to 
the  Grand  Master,  and  reading  it  in  hu  presence  ?" 

He  then  perused  the  letter  in  haste,  with  an  expression  of  surprise  and 
horror ;  read  it  over  again  more  slowly ;  then  holding  it  out  to  Conrade 
with  one  hand,  and  slightly  striking  it  with  the  other,  exclaimed  —  "  Here 
is  goodly  stuff  for  one  Christian  man  to  write  to  another,  and  both  members, 
and  no  mconsiderable  mranbers,  of  religious  professions  I  When,"  said  lie 
solemnly,  and  looking  upward,  '*  wilt  thou  come  with  thy  fiuiners  to  pui^ 
the  thrashing-floor?" 

Mont-Fitchet  took  the  letter  from  hie  superior,  and  was  about  to  peruae 
it  **  Read  it  aloud,  Conrade,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  —  '*  and  do  thou/' 
(to  Isaac)  "  attend  to  the  purport  of  it,  for  we  will  question  thee  concern- 
ing it." 

Conrade  read  the  letter,  which  was  in  these  words :  **  Ajmer,  by  divine 
grace.  Prior  of  the  Cistertian  house  of  Saint  Mary's  of  tforvaulx,  to  Sir 
Brian  de  Bois-GuilbeH^  a  Knight  of  the  holy  Order  of  the  Temple,  wisheth 
health,  with  the  bounties  of  Kmg  Bacchus  and  of  my  Lady  Venus.  Toueii- 
ing  our  present  condition,  dear  Brother,  we  are  a  captive  in  the  hands  of 
certain  wwless  and  godless  men,  who  have  not  feared  to  detain  our  person, 
and  put  us  to  ransom ;  whereby  we  have  also  learned  of  Front-de-BoBuf  a 
misfortune,  and  that  thou  hast  escaped  with  that  fair  Jewish  sorceress, 
whose  black  eyes  have  bewitched  thee.  We  are  heartily  rejoiced  of  thy 
safety ;  neverUieless,  we  pray  thee  to  be  on  thy  guard  in  the  matter  of  this 
second  Witch  of  Endor ;  for  we  are  privately  assured  that  your  Great  Master, 
who  careth  not  a  bean  for  cherry  cheeks  and  black  eyes,  comes  fVom  Nor- 
mandy to  diminish  your  mirth,  and  amend  your  misdoings.  Wherefore  we 
pray  you  heartily  to  beware,  and  to  be  found  watching,  even  as  the  Holy 
Text  hath  it,  Invenieniur  vigUantM.  And  the  wealthy  Jew  her  father,  Isaao 
of  York,  having  prayed  of  me  letters  in  his  behalf,  I  cave  him  these, 
earnestly  advising,  and  in  a  sort  entreating,  that  you  do  hold  the  damsel  to 
ransom,  seeing  he  will  pay  you  from  his  bags  as  much  as  may  find  fiffy 
damsels  upon  safer  terms,  whereof  I  trust  to  have  my  part  when  we  make 
merry  together,  as  true  brothers,  not  forgetting  the  wine-cup.  For  what 
saith  the  text,  Virmm  Icetificai  ear  Iwminii;  and  again.  Rex  deUctabUut  puJ^ 
ehritudine  tua, 

**  Till  which  merry  meeting,  we  wish  you  farewell.  Given  from  this  den 
of  thieves,  about  the  hour  of  matins, 

"  ATMEm  pR.  S.  M.  JORVOLCIXNCIB. 

*'  BMiseriptum.  Truly  your  golden  chain  hath  not  long  abidden  with  mSi 
and  will  now  sustain,  around  the  neck  of  an  outlaw  deer«tealer,  the  whistle 
wherewith  he  calleth  on  his  hounds." 

'*  Whatsayest  thou  to  this,  Conrade?"  said  the  Grand  Master^*' I>en  of 
thieves  1  and  a  fit  residence  is  a  den  of  thieves  for  such  a  Prior.  No  wonde« 
that  the  hand  of  God  is  upon  us,  and  that  in  the  Holy  Land  we  lose  pip  * 
bf  plaoe,  foGt  by  foot,  before  the  infidels,  when  we  have  such  ohnrohineo 
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thtf  Ajmei  —  Knd  what  meaneth  he,  I  trow,  bj  this  Beoond  Witch  of 
Kudorr'  said  he  to  his  confidant,  something  apart 

Conrade  was  better  acouaiDted  (perhaps  bj  practice)  with  the  jargon  o^ 
gallantry,  than  was  his  Superior;  and  ne  expounded  the  passage  which 
embarrassed  the  Grand  Master,  to  be  a  sort  or  Unguage  used  by  worldly 
men  towards  those  whom  they  loved  par  amoura;  but  we  explanation  d'^ 
not  satisfy  the  bigoted  Beaumanoir. 

"  There  is  more  in  it  than  thou  dost  guess,  Conrade ;  thy  simplicily  is  no 
match  for  this  deep  abyss  of  wickedness.  This  Rebecca  of  York  was  a 
pupil  of  that  Miriam  of  whom  thou  hast  heard.  Thou  shalt  hear  the  Jew 
own  it  even  now."  Then  turning  to  Isaac,  he  sidd  aloud,  "  Thy  daughter, 
then,  is  prisoner  with  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  V* 

'*  Ay,  reverend  valorous  sir,"  stammered  poor  Isaac,  "  and  whatsoevur 
ransom  a  poor  man  may  pay  for  her  deliverance " 

'*  Peace  I"  said  the  Grand  Master.  *'  This  thy  daughter  hath  practised 
the  art  of  healing,  hath  she  not?" 

*'Ay,  gracious  sir,"  answered  the  Jew,  with  more  confidence;  "and 
knight  and  yeoman,  squire  and  vassal,  may  bless  the  goodly  eift  which 
Heaven  hath  assigned  to  her.  Many  a  one  can  testify  that  she  hath  reco- 
vered them  by  her  art,  when  every  other  human  aid  hath  proved  vain ;  but 
the  blessing  of  the  God  of  Jacob  was  upon  her." 

Beaumanoir  turned  to  Mont-Fitchet  with  a  grim  smile.  '*  See,  brother,'' 
he  said,  "  the  deceptions  of  the  devouring  Enemy  1  Behold  the  baits  with 
which  he  fishes  for  souls,  givinga  poor  space  of  *earthly  life  in  exchange 
for  eternal  happiness  hereafter.  Well  said  our  blessed  rule,  Semper  perew' 
tiaiur  leo  voraru,  —  Up  on  the  lion  I  Down  with  the  destroyer !"  said  he, 
shaking  aloft  his  mystic  abacus,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  powers  of  darkness 
— "  Thy  daughter  worketh  the  cures  I  doubt  not,"  thus  he  went  on  to  ad- 
dress the  Jew,  **  by  words  and  sigils,  and  periapts,  and  other  cabalistical 
mysteries."  ^ 

**  Nay,  reverend  and  brave  Knight,"  answered  Isaac,  "  but  in  chief  mea- 
sure by  a  balsam  of  marvellous  virtue." 

**  Wbere  had  she  that  secret  V  said  Beaumanoir. 

**  It  was  delivered  to  her,"  answered  Isaac,  reluctantly,  **  by  Miriam,  a 
•age  matron  of  our  tribe." 

"  Ah,  false  Jew !"  said  the  Grand  Master ;  "  was  it  not  from  that  same 
witch  Miriam,  the  abomination  of  whose  enchantments  have  been  heard  of 
throughout  every  Christian  land  ?"  exclaimed  the  Grand  Master,  crossing 
himself.  *'  Der  body  was  burnt  at  a  stake,  and  her  ashes  were  scattered  to 
the  four  winds ;  and  so  be  it  with  me  and  mine  Order,  if  I  do  not  as  much 
to  her  pupil,  and  more  also !  I  will  teach  her  to  tjirow  spell  and  incantation 
over  the  soldiers  of  the  blessed  Temple.  —  There,  Damian,  sjpum  this  Jew 
from  the  gate  —  shoot  him  dead  if  he  oppose  or  turn  again.  With  his 
daughter  we  will  deal  as  the  Christian  law  and  our  own  high  office  ¥rar> 
rant." 

Poor  Isaac  was  hurried  off  accordingly,  and  expelled  from  the  Precep- 
lory ;  all  his  entreaties,  and  even  his  offers,  unheard  and  disregarded.  He 
eould  do  BO  better  than  return  to  the  house  of  the  Rabbi,  and  endeavour, 
through  his  means,  to  learn  how  his  daughter  was  to  be  disposed  of.  Hs 
had  hitherto  feared  for  her  honour,  he  was  now  to  tremble  for  her  life. 
Meanwhile,  the  Grand  Master  ordered  to  his  presence  the  Preceptor  of 
Ismplestow? 
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C||a)ittr  t||t  €t|trtii-|iit||. 


Sajr  nnt  mf  ait  is  fraad  — all  lira  by  aeamlrai. 
Thu  beggHr  begt  wiUi  it,  and  the  gay  cimrtier 
Gaiaa  land  and  title,  rank  and  rale,  bf  Reemiac; 
The  elermr  snorn  it  not.  and  the  bold  aoldier 
Wfll  eke  with  it  his  aemcsa.  — All  admit  it. 
All  practise  it;  and  he  who  ia  ooalent 
With  showing  what  he  ia,  shall  have  small  credit 
In  ehareh,  or  camp,  or  atato— 80  wbrs  the  world. 

OiA  Put 

Albbrt  Malvoisin,  PresideDt,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Order,  Freoepld? 
of  the  establishment  of  Templestowe,  was  brother  to  that  Philip  Malvoisin, 
who  has  been  already  oocasionallv  mentioned  in  this  historj,  and  was,  like 
that  baron,  in  close  (eague  with  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert 

Amongst  dissolute  and  unprincipled  men,  of  whom  the  Temple  Ordor 
included  but  too  many,  Albert  of  Templestowe  might  be  distinffuished ; 
but  with  this  difference  from  the  audacious  Bois-Guilbert,  that  he  knew 
how  to  throw  over  his  vices  and  his  ambition  the  veil  of  hypocrisy,  and  to 
assume  in  his  exterior  the  fanaticism  which  he  internally  oiespised.  Had 
not  the  arrival  of  the  Grand  Master  been  so  unexpectedly  sudden,  he  would 
have  seen  nothing  at  Templestowe  which  might  have  appeared  to  argue  any 
relaxation  of  discipline.  And,  even  although  surprised,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  detected,  Albert  Malvoisin  listened  with  such  respect  and  apparent 
contrition  to  the  rebuke  of  his  Superior,  and  made  such  haste  to  reu>rm  the 
particulars  he  censured, — succeeded,  in  fine,  so  well  in  givins  an  air  of 
ascetic  devotion  to  a  family  which  had  been  lately  devoted  to  licence  and 
pleasure,  that  Lucas  Beaumanoir  began  to  entertain  a  higher  opinion  of  the 
Preceptor's  morals,  than  the  first  appearance  of  the  establishment  had 
inclined  him  to  adopt. 

But  those  favourable  sentiments  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Master  were 
greatly  shaken  by  the  intelligence  that  Albert  had  received  within -a  house 
of  religion  the  Jewish  captive,  and,  as  was  to  be  feared,  the  paramour  of 
a  brother  of  the  Order ;  and  when  Albert  appeared  before  nim,  he  was 
regarded  with  unwonted  sternness. 

**  There  is  in  this  mansion,  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  the  holy  Order 
of  the  Temple,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  in  a  severe  tone,  "  a  Jewish  woman, 
brought  hither  by  a  brother  of  religion,  by  your  connivance.  Sir  Preceptor." 

Albert  Malvoisin  was  overwhelmed  with  confusion ;  for  the  unfortunate 
Rebecca  had  been  confined  in  a  remote  and  secret  part  of  the  building,  and 
every  precaution  used  to  prevent  her  residence  there  from  being  known. 
He  read  in  the  looks  of  Beaumanoir  ruin  to  Bois-Guilbert  and  to  htmaelC 
unless  he  should  be  able  to  avert  the  impending  storm. 

"  Why  are  you  mute  V  continued  the  Grand  Master. 

**  Is  it  permitted  me  to  reply  V  answered  the  Preceptor,  in  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  humility,  although  by  the  question  he  only  meant  to  gain  an  instant'a 
space  for  arranging  his  ideas. 

"Speak,  you  are  permitted,"  said  the  Grand  Master — "speak,  and  saT» 
kuowett  thou  the  capital  of  our  holy  rule,^-i>6  commUUcnibus  Te.mpli  tn 
Bonda  civitaie,  qui  cum  miserrimis  mulieribus  versaniur,  propter  ohUdationem 
eamu  f  "* 

"  Surely,  most  reverend  father,"  answered  the  Preceptor,  "  I  have  not 
risen  to  this  office  in  the  Order,  being  ignorant  of  one  of  its  most  im|iortaat 
prohibitions." 

*  Tlie  edict  which  he  qootes,  is  against  communion  with  womaa  of  di^t  dmrariar 
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"  How  comes  it,  then,  I  demand  of  thee  onoe  more,  that  thou  hast  suf- 
fered a  brother  to  bring  a  paramour,  and  that  paramour  a  Jewish  sorceress, 
into  tnis  holy  place,  to  the  stain  and  pollution  thereof?" 

"  A  Je^rish  sorceress  1"  echoed  Albert  Malvoisin ;  **  good  angels  guard 
us  I" 

'*  Ay,  brother,  a  Jewish  sorceress  I"  said  the  Qrand  Master,  sternly.  "  1 
ba\6  said  it  Darest  thou  deny  that  this  Rebecca,  the  daughter  of  that 
wretched  usurer  Isaac  of  York,  and  the  pupil  of  the  foul  witch  Miriam,  is 
now— shame  to  be  thought  or  spoken ! — ^lodged  within  this  thy  Preceptory  V 

'*Your  wisdom,  reverend  fattier,"  answered  the  Preceptor,  **hatn  rolled 
away  the  darkness  from  niy  understanding.  Much  did  I  wonder  that  so 
good  a  knight  as  Brian  de  Bois-Ouilbert  seemed  so  fondly  besotted  on  thi 
charms  of  this  female,  whom  I  received  into  this  house  merely  to  place  a 
bar  betwixt  their  growing  intimacy,  which  else  might  have  been  cemented 
at  the  expense  of  the  fall  of  our  valiant  and  religious  brother." 

'*  Hath  nothing,  then,  as  yet  passed  betwixt  them  in  breach  of  his  vow?" 
demanded  the  Grand  Master. 

*'What!  under  this  roof?"  said  the  Preceptor,  crossing  himself;  "Saint 
Magdalene  and  the  ten  thousand  virgins  forbid  I  —  No  I  if  I  have  sinned  in 
receiving  her  here,  it  was  in  the  erring  thought  that  I  might  thus  break 
off  our  brother's  besotted  devotion  to  this  Jewess,  which  seemed  to  me  so 
wild  and  unnatural,  that  I  could  not  but  ascribe  it  to  some  touch  of  insanity, 
more  to  l>e  cured  by  pity  than  reproof.  But  since  your  reverend  wisdom 
hath  discovered  this  Jewish  quean  to  be  a  sorceress,  perchance  it  may  account 
fully  for  his  enamoured  folly." 

"It  doth  I — it  doth!"  said  Beaumanoir.  "See,  brother  Conrade,  the 
peril  of  yielding  to  the  first  devices  and  blandishments  of  Satan  1  We  look 
upon  woman  only  to  gratify  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  to  take  pleasure  in 
what  men  call  her  beanty ;  and  the  Ancient  Enemy,  the  devouring  Lion, 
obtains  power  over  us,  to  complete,  by  talisman  and  spell,  a  work  which 
was  begun  by  idleness  and  folly.  It  may  be  that  our  brother  Bois-Gnilbert 
does  in  this  matter  deserve  rather  pity  than  severe  chastisement;  rather 
the  support  of  the  staff,  than  the  strokes  of  the  rod ;  and  that  our  admoni- 
tions and  prayers  may  turn  him  from  his  folly,  and  restore  him  to  his 
brethren." 

"  It  were  deep  pity,"  said  Conrade  Mont-Fitchet,  "  to  lose  to  the  Order 
one  of  its  best  lances,  when  the  IIolv  Community  most  reauires  the  aid  of 
its  sons.  Three  hundred  Saracens  hath  this  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  slain 
with  his  own  hand." 

"  The  blood  of  those  accursed  dogs,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "  shall  be  a 
sweet  and  acceptable  offering  to  the  saints  and  angels  whom  they  despise 
and  blaspheme ;  and  with  their  aid  will  we  coanteract  the  spells  and  charms 
with  which  our  brother  is  entwined  as  in  a  net.  He  shall  burst  the  bands 
of  this  Delilah,  as  Samson  burst  the  two  new  cords  with  which  the  Philis- 
tines had  bound  him,  and  shall  slaughter  the  infidels,  even  heaps  upon 
heaps.  But  concerning  this  foul  witch,  who  hath  fluns  her  enchantments 
over  a  brother  of  the  Iioly  Temple,  assuredly  she  shall  die  the  death." 

"  But  the  laws  of  England,"  —  said  the  Preceptor,  who,  though  delighted 
that  the  Grand  Master's  resentment,  thus  fortunately  averted  from  himself 
and  Bois^uilbert,  had  taken  another  direction,  began  now  to  fear  he  was 
carrying  it  too  far. 

"  The  lows  of  England,"  interrupted  Beaumanoir,  "  permit  and  enjoin 
each  judge  to  execute  justice  within  his  own  jurisdiction.  The  most  petty 
baron  may  arrest,  try,  and  condemn  a  witch  foand  within  his  own  domain. 
And  shall  that  power  be  denied  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Temple  within 
a  Preceptory  uf  hit  Order  ?  —  No  —  we  will  judge  and  condemn,  xhe  witch 
shall  be  taken  out  of  the  land,  and  the  wickedness  thereof  shall  be  forgiven 
Prepare  the  Castle-hall  for  the  trial  of  the  sorceress." 
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Albert  MalToisin  bowed  and  retired,  —  not  to  ^ye  directionfl  for  pr^pm» 
<ng  the  ball,  bat  to  eeek  oat  Brian  de  Boie-OuilMrt)  and  communicate  tr 
him  how  matters  were  likely  to  terminate.  It  was  not  long  ere  he  foaikd 
him,  foaming  with  indignation  at  a  repulse  he  had  anew  sustained  from  the 
fair  Jewess.  '*  The  unthinking,"  he  said,  "  the  ungrateful,  to  scorn  him 
who,  amidst  Uood  and  flames,  would  have  saved  her  life  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  1  By  Heaven,  Malvoisin  1  I  abode  until  roof  and  rafters  crackled  and 
crashed  around  me.  I  was  the  butt  of  a  hundred  arrows ;  they  rattled  on 
mine  armour  like  hailstones  against  a  latticed  casement,  and  the  only  aae  I 
made  of  my  shield  was  for  her  protection.  This  did  I  endure  for  her ;  and 
now  the  self-willed  girl  upbraicM  me  that  I  did  not  leaye  her  to  perisb*  and 
refuses  me  not  only  the  slijjhtest  proof  of  graUtude,  but  even  the  mont  dis- 
tant hope  that  ever  she  will  be  brought  to  grant  any.  The  devil,  that 
possessed  her  race  with  obstinacy,  has  concentrated  its  fall  force  in  her 
single  person  I" 

*'  The  devil,"  said  the  Preceptor,  "  I  think,  possessed  jou  both.  How  often 
have  I  preached  to  you  caution,  if  not  continence  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you  that 
there  were  enough  willing  Christian  damsels  to  be  met  with,  who  would 
think  it  a  sin  to  refuse  so  brave  a  knight  le  don  cTamoureux  merei^  and  you 
must  needs  anchor  affection  on  a  wilful,  obstinate  Jewess !  By  the  mass,  I 
think  old  Lucas  Beaumanoir  guesses  right,  when  he  maintains  she  hath  cast 
a  spell  over  yoa." 

**  Lucas  Beaumanoir  I"  »  said  Bois-Guilbert,  reproachfully  ^-  "  Are  these 
your  precautions,  Malvoisin?  Hast  thou  sufferea  the  dotard  to  learn  that 
Rebecca  is  in  the  Preceptory  ?" 

"  How  could  I  help  it  V  said  the  Preceptor.  **  I  neglected  nothing  that 
could  keep  secret  ^our  mysterv ;  but  it  is  betrayed,  and  whether  by  the 
devil  or  no,  the  devil  only  can  tell.  But  I  have  turned  the  matter  as  I  could ; 
you  are  safe  if  you  renounce  Rebecca.  You  are  pitied  —  the  victim  of 
magical  delusion.    She  is  a  sorceress,  and  mast  suffer  as  such." 

'*  She  shall  not,  by  Heaven  I"  said  Bois-Guilbert. 

**  By  Heaven,  she  must  and  will  I"  said  Malvoisin.  "  Neither  yon  nor 
any  one  else  can  save  her.  Lucas  Beaumanoir  hath  settled  that  the  death 
of  a  Jewess  will  be  a  sin-offering  sufficient  to  atone  for  all  the  amorous 
indulgences  of  the  Knights-Templars;  and  thou  knowest  he  hath  both 
the  power  and  will  to  execute  so  reasonable  and  pious  a  purpose." 

"Will  future  ages  believe  that  such  stupid  bigotry  ever  existed  I"  said 
Bois-Quilbert,  striding  up  and  down  the  apartment 

"What  they  may  bslieve,  I  know  not,"  said  Malvoisin,  calmly;  "but  I 
know  well,  that  in  this  our  day,  clergy  and  laymen,  take  ninety-nine  to  the 
hundred,  will  cry  amen  to  the  GrandMaster's  sentence." 

"  I  have  it,"  said  Bois-Guilbert.  **  Albert,  thou  art  my  friend.  Tho« 
must  connive  at  her  escape,  Malvoisin,  and  I  will  transport  her  to  some 
place  of  greater  security  and  secrecy." 

**  I  cannot,  if  I  would,"  replied  the  Preceptor ;  "  the  mansion  is  filled 
with  the  attendants  of  the  Grand  Master,  and  others  who  are  devoted  to  him. 
And,  to  be  frank  with  you,  brother,  I  would  not  embark  with  vou  in  this 
matter,  even  if  I  could  hope  t^  bring  my  bark  to  haven.  I  have  risked 
enough  already  for  your  sake.  I  have  no  mind  to  encounter  a  sentence  of 
deenuiation,  or  even  to  lose  my  Preceptory,  for  the  sake  of  a  painted  pieoe 
of  Jewish  flesh  and  blood.  And  you,  if  you  will  be  guided  by  mv  counsel, 
will  ziv^  up  this  wild-goose  chase,  and  fly  your  hawk  at  some  other  game. 
Thinx,  Bois-Guilbert,  —  thy  present  rank,  thy  future  honours,  all  depend 
on  th]f  place  in  the  Order.  Snouldst  thou  adhere  perversely  to  thy  passion 
for  this  Rebecca,  thou  wilt  give  Beaumanoir  the  power  of  expelling  tb^e, 
and  he  will  not  neglect  it.  He  is  jealous  of  the  truncheon  which  he  holds 
in  his  tremblins  gnpe,  and  he  knows  thou  stretchest  thy  bold  hand  towar  la 
*1    Doubt  not  he  will  ruin  thee,  if  thou  affordest  him  a  pretext  n  fiur  at 
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thy  p;<«)tection  of  a  Jewish  sorceress.  Qito  him  his  scope  in  this  matter, 
for  tnoa  canst  not  control  him.  When  the  staff  is  in  thine  own  firm  grasp, 
thou  majst  caress  the  daughters  of  Judah,  or  bum  them,  as  maj  best  suit 
thine  own  humour." 

'*  MaWoisin,"  said  Bois^uilbert,  "  thou  art  a  cold-blooded ** 

^  Friend,"  said  the  Preceptor,  hastening  to  fill  up  the  blank,  m  which 
Bois-Quilbert  would  probably  hare  placed  a  worse  word,  —  '*  a  coid-bloodod 
friend  I  am,  and  therefore  more  fit  to  eive  thee  advice.  I  tell  thee  cnoe  more, 
that  thou  canst  not  save  Rebecca.  I  tell  thee  once  more,  thou  canst  but 
nerish  with  her.  Go  hie  thee  to  the  Grand  Master  —  throw  thyself  at  his 
feet  and  tell  him " 


"  Not  at  his  feet,  by  Heaven  1  but  to  the  dotard's  very  beard  will  I  say ** 

**  Say  to  him,  then,  to  his  beard,"  continued  Malvoisin,  coolly,  "  that  you 
love  this  captive  Jewess  to  distraction ;  and  the  more  thou  dost  enlarge  on 
thy  passion,  the  ic^ater  will  be  his  haste  to  end  it  by  the  death  of  the  fair 
enchantress ;  while  thou,  taken  in  flagrant  delict  by  the  avowal  of  a  crime 
contrary  to  thine  oath,  canst  hope  no  aid  of  thy  brethren,  and  must 
exchange  all  thy  brilliant  visions  of  ambition  and  power,  to  lift  perhaps  a 
mercenary  spear  in  some  of  the  petty  quarrels  between  Flanders  and  Bur- 
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:hou  speakest  the  truth,  Malvoisin,"  said  Brian  de  Bois-Chiilbert,  after 
a  moment's  reflection.  **  I  will  give  the  hoary  bigot  no  advantage  over  me; 
and  for  Rebecca,  she  hath  not  merited  at  my  hand  that  I  should  expose  rank 
and  honour  for  her  sake.  I  will  oast  her  off — yes,  I  will  leave  her  to  her 
&te,  unless " 

"  Qualify  not  thy  wise  and  necessary  resolution,"  said  Malvoisin ;  "  women 
are  but  the  toys  which  amuse  our  lighter  hours  —  ambition  is  the  serions 
business  of  life.  Perish  a  thousand  such  frail  baubles  as  this  Jewess,  before 
thy  manly  step  pause  in  the  brilliant  career  that  lies  stretched  before  thee ! 
For  the  present  we  part,  nor  must  we  be  seen  to  hold  close  conversation — I 
must  order  the  hall  for  his  judgment-seat." 

"  Whatl"  said'Bois-GuilbeH,  "so  soon?" 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  Preceptor,  *'  trial  moves  rapidly  on  when  the  judge  has 
determined  the  sentence  beforehand." 

"  Rebecca,"  said  Bois-Guilbert,  when  he  was  left  alone,  *'thou  art  like  to 
cost  me  dear  -^  Why  cannot  I  abandon  thee  to  thy  fate,  as  this  calm  hypo- 
crite recommends?  — One  effort  will  I  make  to  save  thee  —  but  beware  of 
ingratitude  I  for  if  I  am  a^ain  repulsed,  my  vengeance  shall  equal  my  love. 
The  life  and  honour  of  Bois-Guilbert  must  not  be  hasarded,  where  contempt 
and  reproaches  are  his  only  reward." 

The  Preceptor  had  hardly  given  the  necessary  orders,  when  he  was  joined 
by  Conrade  Mont-Fitchet,  who  acquainted  him  with  the  Grand  Master's  re- 
solution to  bring  the  Jewess  to  instant  trial  for  sorcery." 

"It  is  surelv  a  dream,"  said  the  Preceptor;  "we  have  many  Jewish 
physicians,  and  we  call  them  not  wisards  though  they  work  wonderful  cures." 

"  The  Grand  Master  thinks  otherwise,"  sail  Mont-Fitchet ;  **  and,  Albert^ 
I  will  be  upright  with  thee  —  wisard  or  not,  it  were  better  that  this  misera- 
ble damsel  die,  than  that  Brian  de  Bois-Ouilbert  should  be  lost  to  the  Order, 
or  the  Order  divided  by  internal  dissension.  Thou  knowest  his  hi^h  rank, 
lus  fame  in  arms — ^thou  knowest  the  seal  with  which  many  of  our  brethren 
regard  him — but  all  this  will  not  avail  him  with  our  Grand  Master,  should 
he  consider  Brian  as  the  accomplice,  not  the  victim,  of  this  Jewess.  Were 
the  souls  of  the  twelve  tribes  in  her  single  bodv,  it  were  better  she  suffered 
alone,  than  that  Bois-Goilbert  were  partner  in  her  destruction." 

**  I  have  been  working  him  even  now  to  abandon  her,"  said  Malvoisin ; 
"  but  still,  are  there  grounds  enough  to  condemn  this  Rebecca  for  sorcery  ? 
—Will  not  the  GrandMaster  change  his  mind  when  he  sees  that  the  proofii 
are  so  weak  ?" 
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*'  They  must  be  strengthened,  Albert,''  replied  Mont-Rtchet,  "  thej  maal 
be  strengthened.    Dost  thou  understand  me  T" 

**  1  do,"  said  the  Preceptor,  "  nor  do  I  scruple  to  do  aught  for  adraiio^ 
ment  of  the  Order  —  but  tnere  is  little  time  to  nnd  engines  fitting." 

"  MaWoisin,  they  must  be  found,"  said  Gonrade ;  **  well  will  it  advantage 
both  the  Order  and  thee.  This  Templestowe  is  a  poor  Preceptorj — that  of 
Maison-Dieu  is  worth  double  its  value  ^  thou  knowest  my  interest  with  our 
old  Chief — find  those  who  can  carry  this  matter  through,  and  thou  art 
Preceptor  of  Maison-Dieu  in  the  fertile  Kent  —  How  sayst  thou  V 

*'  There  is,"  replied  Malvoisin,  "  among  those  who  came  hither  with  Bois- 
Guilbert,  two  fellows  whom  I  well  know ;  servants  they  were  to  my  brother 
Philip  de  Malvoisin,  and  passed  from  his  service  to  that  of  Frontrde-Bceuf 
—It  may  be  they  know  something  of  the  witcheries  of  this  woman." 

'*  ^^ay,  seek  them  out  instantly — and  hark  thee,  if  a  byzant  or  two  will 
sharmn  their  memory,  let  them  not  be  wanting." 

"  They  would  swear  the  mother  that  bore  them  a  sorceress  for  a  secchin," 
said  the  Preceptor. 

'*  Away,  then,"  said  Mont-Fitchet ;  "  at  noon  the  aifSnir  will  proceed.  I 
have  not  seen  our  senior  in  such  earnest  preparation  since  he  condemned  to 
the  stake  Hamet  Alfagi,  a  convert  who  relapsed  to  the  Moslem  faith." 

The  ponderous  castle-bell  had  tolled  the  point  of  noon,  when  Rebecca 
heard  a  trampling  of  feet  upon  the  private  stair  which  led  to  her  place  of 
confinement.  The  noise  announced  the  arrival  of  several  persons,  and  the 
circumstance  rather  gave  her  joy :  for  she  was  more  afraid  of  the  solitary 
visits  of  the  fierce  and  passionate  Bois-Guilbert  than  of  any  evil  that  could 
befall  her  besides.  The  door  of  the  chamber  was  unlocked,  and  Conrade 
and  the  Preceptor  Malvoisin  entered,  attended  by  four  warders  clothed  in 
black,  and  bearing  halberds. 

**  Daughter  of  an  accursed  race  1'/  said  the  Preceptor,  "  arise  and  follow 


us." 


"Whither,"  said  Rebecca,  "and  for  what  purpose?" 

**  Damsel,"  answered  Gonrade,  "  it  is  not  for  thee  to  question,  but  to  obey. 
Nevertheless,  be  it  known  to  thee,  that  thou  art  to  be  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Grand  Master  of  our  holy  Order,  there  to  answer  for  thine 
offences." 

"  May  the  Ood  of  Abraham  be  praised  I"  said  Rebecca,  folding  her  hands 
devoutly :  **  the  name  of  a  judge,  though  an  enemy  to  my  people,  is  to  me 
as  the  name  of  a  protector.  Most  willingly  do  I  ibllow  thee — permit  me 
only  to  wrap  my  veil  around  m^y  head." 

t'hey  descended  the  stair  with  slow  and  solemn  step,  traversed  a  long 

Sllery,  and,  by  a  pair  of  folding  doors  placed  at  the  end,  entered  the  great 
li  in  which  the  Grand  Master  had  for  the  time  established  his  court  of 
juRtice. 

The  lower  part  of  this  ample  apartment  was  filled  with  squires  and  yeo- 
men, who  made  way  not  without  some  difficulty  for  Rebecca,  attended  by 
the  Preceptor  and  Mont-Fitchet,  and  followed  by  the  guard  of  halberdiers, 
to  move  forward  to  the  seat  appointed  for  her.  As  she  passed  through  the 
crowd,  her  arms  folded  and  her  head  depressed,  a  scrap  of  paper  was  thrust 
into  her  hand,  which  she  received  almost  unconsciously,  ana  continued  to 
hold  without  examining  its  contents.  The  assurance  that  she  possessed 
some  friend  in  this  awful  assembly  gave  her  courage  to  look  around,  and  to 
mark  into  whose  presence  she  had  b^n  conducted.  She  gated,  accordingly, 
«pon  tibe  scene,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  describe  in  the  next  chapter. 
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C^ajittr  tl|t  €^trti(-|tiient|. 

Stern  wu  the  law  which  bade  to  votYiea  leaw 

At  human  woaa  wtlh  ha  man  hearts  to  irrieTe; 

Hteni  wu  the  lav/,  xthkiti  at  the  winninf  wile  tt 

Of  fhiak  and  harmleo  mirth  forliade  to  amila ; 

Dnt  etenier  atUi,  when  high  the  iroa-rad 

Of  tyrant  power  the  ahoek,  and  caiiV  that  yewer  ef  Ged. 

Thb  Hidou  Jkam, 

Tin  tribunal,  erected  for  the  trial  of  the  innocent  and  unhappy  Rebecc«> 
occupied  the  dais  or  elevated  part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  great  hall — a 
platform,  which  we  have  already  described  as  the  place  of  honour,  destined 
to  be  occupied  by  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  oi^^uests  of  an  ancient 
mansion. 

On  an  elevated  seat,  directly  before  the  accused,  sat  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Temple,  in  full  and  ample  robes  of  flowing  white,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  mystic  staff,  which  bore  the  symbol  of  the  Order.  At  his  feet  was 
placed  a  table,  occupied  by  two  scribes,  chaplains  of  the  Order,  whose  duty 
It  was  to  reduce  to  formal  record  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  The  black 
dresses,  bare  scalps,  and  demure  looks  of  these  churchmen,  formed  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  warlike  appearance  of  the  knights  who  attended,  either  as 
residing  in  the  Preceptory,  or  as  come  thither  to  attend  upon  their  Grand 
Master.  The  Preceptors,  of  whom  there  were  four  present,  occupied  seats 
lower  in  height,  and  somewhat  drawn  back  behind  that  of  their  superior; 
and  the  knishts,  who  enjoyed  no  such  rank  in  the  Order,  were  placed  on 
benches  still  lower,  and  preserving  the  same  distance  from  the  Preceptors 
as  these  from  the  Grand  Master.  Behind  them,  but  still  upon  the  dais  or 
elevated  portion  of  the  hall,  stood  the  esquires  of  the  Order,  in  white  dresses 
of  an  inferior  quality. 

The  whole  assembly  wore  an  aspect  of  the  most  profound  gravity ;  and  in 
the  faces  of  the  knights  might  be  perceived  traces  of  military  daring,  united 
witli  the  solemn  carriage  becoming  men  of  a  religious  profession,  and  which, 
in  the  presence  of  their  Grand  Master,  failed  not  to  sit  upon  every  brow. 

The  remaining  and  lower  part  of  the  hall  was  filled  with  guards,  holding 
partisans,  and  with  other  attendants  whom  curiosity  had  drawn  thither,  to 
see  at  once  a  Grand  Master  and  a  Jewish  sorceress.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  those  inferior  persons  were,  in  one  rank  or  other,  connected  with 
the  Order,  and  were  accordingly  distinguished  by  their  black  dresses.  But 
peasants  from  the  neighbouring  country  were  not  refused  admittance ;  for 
tt  was  the  pride  of  Beaumanoir  to  render  the  edifying  spectacle  of  the  jus 
tice  which  he  administered  as  public  as  possible.  His  large  blue  eyes 
seemed  to  expand  as  he  gazed  around  the  assembly,  and  his  countenance 
appeared  elated  by  the  conscious  dignity,  and  imagmary  merit,  of  the  part 
which  he  was  about  to  perform.  A  psalm,  which  he  himself  accompanied 
with  a  deep  mellow  voice,  which  age  had  not  deprived  of  its  powers,  com- 
menced the  proceedings  of  the  day ;  and  the  solemn  sounds,  Veniie  exuUemus 
Domino,  so  often  sung  by  the  Templars  before  engaging  with  earthly  adver- 
earifd,  was  judg^  by  Lucas  most  appropriate  to  introduce  the  approaching 
triumph,  for  such  he  deemed  it,  over  toe  powers  of  darkness.  The  deep 
prolonged  notes,  raised  by  a  hundred  masculine  voices  accustomed  to  com- 
bine in  the  choral  chant,  arose  to  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  hall,  and  rolled  on 
amongst  its  arches  with  the  pleasing  yet  solemn  sound  of  the  rushing  of 
mighty  waters. 

When  the  sounds  ceased,  the  Grand  Master  glanced  his  eye  slowly  around 
the  oir-^le,  and  observed  that  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Preceptors  was  vacant. 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  by  whom  it  had  been  occupied,  had  left  his  plao« 
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and  was  now  standi;ig  near  the  extreme  comer  of  one  of  the  benchef  ooeo- 
pifd  by  the  Knights  Companions  of  the  Temple,  one  hand  eztendii  g  his 
long  mantle,  so  as  in  some  degree  to  hide  his  face ;  while  the  other  held  his 
cross-handled  sword,  with  the  point  of  which,  sheathed  as  it  was,  he  was 
slowly  drawing  lines  upon  the  oaken  floor. 

**  Unhappy  man  I''  said  the  Grand  Master,  afler  farouring  him  with  a 
elance  of  compassion.  "  Thou  seest,  Cgnrade,  how  this  holy  work  distresses 
him.  To  this  can  the  light  look  of  woman,  aided  by  the  Prince  of  the 
Powers  of  this  world,  bring  a  yaliant  and  worthy  knight !  —  Seest  thou  he 
cannot  look  upon  us ;  he  cannot  look  upon  her ;  and  who  knows  by  what 
im{  a\ae  from  his  tormentor  his  hand  forms  these  cabalistic  lines  upon  the 
floor? — It  may  be  our  life  and  safety  are  thus  aimed  at ;  but  we  spit  at  and 
defy  the  foul  enemy.     Semper  Leo  percuiiaiur  /" 

'f  his  was  communicated  apart  to  his  confidential  follower,  Gonrade  Mont* 
Fitchet.  The  Grand  Master  then  raised  his  yoice,  and  addressed  the 
assembly.  ^ 

**Reyerend  and  yaliant  men.  Knights,  Preceptors,  and  Companions  of 
this  Holy  Order,  my  brethren  and  my  children!  —  you  also,  well-bom  and 
pious  Esquires,  who  aspire  to  wear  this  holy  Cross!  —  and  you  also.  Chris- 
tian brethren,  of  eyery  degree !  —  Be  it  known  to  ^ou,  that  it  is  not  defect 
of  power  in  us  which  hath  occasioned  the  assembling  uf  this  congregation ; 
for,  howeyer  unworthy  in  our  person,  yet  to  us  is  committed,  with  this 
batoon,  full  power  to  judge  and  to  try  all  that  regards  the  weal  of  this  our 
Holy  Order.     Holy  Saint  Bernard,  in  the  rule  of  our  knightly  and  religious 
profession,  hath  said,  in  the  fifty-ninth  capital,*  that  he  would  not  that 
brethren  bo  called  together  in  council,  save  at  the  will  and  command  of  the 
Master ;  Icaying  it  free  to  us,  as  to  those  more  worthy  fathers  who  haye  pre- 
ceded us  in  this  our  office,  to  judge  as  well  of  the  occasion  as  of  the  time  and 
place  in  which  a  chapter  of  tne  whole  Order,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  may  be 
oonyoked.   Also,  in  all  such  chapters,  it  is  our  duty  to  hear  the  adyice  of  our 
brethren,  and  to  proceed  accoraing  to  our  own  pleasure.     But  when  the 
raging  wolf  hath  made  an  inroad  upon  the  flock,  and  carried  off  one  menoH 
bor  thereof,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  kind  shepherd  to  call  his  comrades  to- 
gether, that  with  bows  and  slinks  they  may  quell  the  invader,  according  to 
our  well-known  rule,  that  the  lion  is  ever  to  be  beaten  down.     We  haye 
therefore  summoned  to  our  presence  a  Jewish  woman,  by  name  Rebecca, 
daughter  of  Isaac  of  York — ^a  woman  infamous  for  sortileges  and  for  witch- 
eries ;  whereby  she  hath  maddened  the  blood,  and  besotted  the  brain,  not 
of  a  churl,  but  of  a  Knight  —  not  of  a  secular  Knight,  but  of  one  deyoted 
to  the  service  of  the  How  Temple  —  not  of  a  Knight  Companion,  but  of  a 
Preceptor  of  our  Order,  first  in  honour  as  in  place.    Our  brother,  Brian  de 
Bois-Uuilbert,  is  well  known  to  ourselves,  ana  to  all  degrees  who  now  hear 
me,  as  a  true  and  zealous  champion  of  the  Cross,  by  whose  arm  many 
deeds  of  valour  have  been  wrought  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  holy  places 
purified  from  pollution  by  the  olood  of  those  infidels  who  defiled  them. 
Neither  have  our  brother's  sagacity  and  prudence  been  less  in  repute  amonff 
his  brethren  thin  his  valour  and  discipline ;  in  so  much,  that  knights,  both 
in  eastern  and  western  lands,  have  named  De  Bois-Guilbert  as  one  who 
may  well  be  put  in  nomination  as  successor  to  this  batoon,  when  it  shall 
plcaso  Heaven  to  release  us  from  the  toil  of  bearing  it.     If  we  were  told 
that  Mi.-h  a  man,  so  honoured,  and  so  honourable,  suddenly  casting  away 
regard  for  his  character,  his  vows,  his  brethren,  and  his  prospects,  had  asscv* 
ciatcd  to  himself  a  Jewish  damsel,  wandered  in  this  lewd  company  through 
solitary  places,  defended  her  person  in  preference  to  his  own,  and,  finally, 
was  so  utterly  blinded  and  besotted  by  his  folly,  as  to  bring  her  even  to  one 
of  our  own  Preceptories,  what  should  we  say  but  that  the  noble  knight  was 
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fMMsessed  by  Mjne  evil  demoii,  or  influenced  by  some  wicked  b\  til?— If  we 
could  Muppo9e  it  otherwise,  think  not  rank,  valour,  high  rep  ate,  or  any 
earthly  consideration,  should  prevent  us  from  visiting  him  with  punishment 
that  the  evil  thing  might  be  removed,  even  according  to  the  text,  Aufert^ 
vudujn  ex  vohU,  For  various  and  heinous  are  the  acts  of  tranHgressiou 
agaiust  the  rule  of  our  blessed  Order  in  this  lamentable  history. — Ist,  He 
hath  walked  according  to  his  proper  will,  contrary  to  capital  33,  Quod 
nuUus  juxta  propriam  volunicUem  incedai, — 2d,  lie  hath  held  communication 
with  an  excommunicated  person,  capital  57,  Utfratrea  non  pariicipetU  cum 
excominunicaiiSf  and  therefore  hath  a  portion  in  Anathema  Maranatha. — 3d, 
He  hath  conversed  with  strange  women,  contrary  to  the  capital,  Ui  fratrea 
non  conversantur  cum  exiranets  mulieribus, — 4th,  lie  hath  not  avoided,  nay, 
he  hath,  it  is  to  be  feared,  solicited  the  kiss  of  woman ;  by  which,  saith  the 
last  rule  of  our  renowned  Order,  Ut  fugianhir  aacula,  the  soldiers  of  the 
Cross  are  brought  into  a  snare.  For  which  heinous  and  multiplied  guilt, 
Brian  de  Bois-Quilbert  should  be  cut  off  and  cast  out  from  our  congrega- 
tion, were  he  the  right  hand  and  right  eye  thereof." 

lie  paused.  A  low  murmur  went  through  the  assembly.  Some  of  the 
younger  part,  who  had  been  inclined  to  smile  at  the  statute  De  otculisfugir 
endis,  became  now  grave  enough,  and  anxiously  waited  what  the  Urand 
Master  w^as  next  to  propose. 

**  Such,"  he  said,  *'  and  so  great  should  indeed  be  the  punishment  of  a 
RnightrTemplar,  who  wilfully  offended  against  the  rules  of  his  Order  in  such 
weighty  points.  But  if,  by  means  of  charms  and  of  spells,  Satan  had  ob- 
tained dominion  over  the  Knight,  perchance  because  ne  cast  his  eyes  too 
lightly  upon  a  damsel's  beauty,  we  are  then  rather  to  lament  than  chastise 
his  backsliding ;  and,  imposing  on  him  only  such  penance  as  may  purify 
him  from  his  iniquity,  we  are  to  turn  the  full  edge  of  our  indignation  upon 
the  accursed  instrument,  which  had  so  well-nigh  occasioned  his  utter  falling 
away. — Stand  forth,  therefore,  and  bear  witness,  ye  who  have  witnessed 
these  unhappy  doings,  that  we  may  judge  of  the  sum  and  bearing  thereof; 
and  judge  wnether  our  justice  may  be  satisfied  with  the  punishment  of  this 
infidel  woman,  or  if  we  must  go  on,  with  a  bleeding  heart,  to  the  farther 
proceeding  against  our  brother." 

Several  witnesses  were  called  upon  to  prove  the  risks  to  which  Bois- 
Quilbert  exposed  himself  in  endeavouring  to  save  Rebecca  from  the  blazing 
castle,  and  his  neglect  of  his  personal  defence  in  attending  to  her  safety. 
The  men  gave  these  details  witn  the  exaggerations  common  to  vulgar  minds 
which  have  been  strongly  excited  by  any  remarkable  event,  and  tneir  natu- 
ral disposition  to  the  marvellous  was  greatly  increased  by  the  satisfaction 
which  their  evidence  seemed  to  afford  to  the  eminent  person  for  whose  in- 
formation it  had  been  delivered.  Thus  the  dangers  which  Bois-Guilbcrt 
surmounted,  in  themselves  sufiSciently  great,  became  portentous  in  their 
narrative.  The  devotion  of  the  Knight  to  Rebecca's  defence  was  exagge* 
rated  beyond  the  bounds,  not  only  of  discretion,  but  even  of  the  most  frantic 
excess  of  chivalrous  zeal ;  and  his  deference  to  what  she  said,  even  although 
her  language  was  often  seyere  and  upbraiding,  was  painted  as  carried  to 
an  excess,  which,  in  a  man  of  his  haughty  temper,  seemed  almost  preter- 
natural. 

The  Preceptor  of  Templestowe  was  then  called  on  to  describe  the  manner 
in  ^rhioh  Bois-Guilbert  and  the  Jewess  arrived  at  the  Preceptory.  The  evi- 
dence of  Malvoisin  was  skilfully  guarded.  But  while  he  apparently  studied 
to  spare  the  feelings  of  Bois-Guilbert,  he  threw  in,  from  time  to  time,  such 
hints,  as  seemed  to  infer  that  he  laboured  under  some  temporary  alienation 
:f  mind,  so  deeply  did  he  appear  to  be  enamoured  of  the  damsel  whom  he 
brought  along  with  him.  With  sighs  of  penitence,  the  Preceptor  avowed 
his  own  contrition  for  having  admftted  Rebecca  and  her  lover  within  the 
walls  of  the  Preceptory — "  But  my  defence,"  he  concluded,  *'  has  been  madt 
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ID  my  cunfiMiOQ  tu  our  most  reTerend  faUier  the  Grand  Master ;  he  knowi 
my  mdtivcfl  were  not  evil,  though  my  conduct  may  hare  been  ineiipilar. 
Joyfully  will  I  submit  to  any  peiiance  he  shall  assign  me.'' 

'*Thou  hast  spoken  well,  Brother  Albert,"  said  Beaumanotr ;  "thy  mo- 
tives were  ^od,  since  thou  didst  judge  it  nght  to  arrest  thine  erring 
brother  in  his  career  of  precipitate  roily.  But  thy  conduct  was  wrong ;  as 
he  that  would  stop  a  runaway  steed,  and  seizing  by  the  stirrup  instead  of 
the  bridle,  receiveth  injury  himself,  instead  of  accomplishing  nis  purpose. 
Thirteen  paternosters  are  assigned  bv  our  pious  founder  for  matms,  and 
nine  for  vespers ;  be  those  services  doublea  by  thee.  Thrice  a>week  are 
Templars  permitted  the  use  of  flesh ;  but  do  thou  keep  fast  for  all  the  seven 
days.    This  do  for  six  weeks  to  come,  and  thy  penance  is  accomplished/' 

With  a  hypocritical  look  of  the  deepest  submission,  the  Preceptor  of 
Templestowe  bowed  to  the  ground  before  his  Superior,  and  resumed  his 
seat. 

"  Were  it  not  well,  brethren,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "  that  we  examine 
something  into  the  former  life  and  conversation  of  this  woman,  specially 
that  we  may  discover  whether  she  be  one  likely  to  use  magical  charms  and 
spoils,  since  the  truths  which  we  have  heard  may  well  incline  us  to  suppose, 
that  in  this  unhappy  course  our  erring  brother  has  been  acted  upon  by  some 
infernal  enticement  and  delusion  ?" 

Herman  of  Goodalricke  was  the  Fourth  Preceptor  present ;  the  other  three 
were  Conrade,  Malvoisin,  and  Bois-Guilbert*  himself.  Herman  was  an  an- 
oipnt  warrior,  whose  face  was  marked  with  scars  inflicted  by  the  sabre  of 
tho  Moslemah,  and  had  great  rank  and  consideration  among  his  brethren, 
lie  arose  and  bowed  to  the  Grand  Master,  who  instantly  granted  him  licence 
of  speech.  '*  I  would  crave  to  know,  most  Reverend  Father,  of  our  yaliant 
brotner,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  what  he  says  to  these  wondrous  accusations, 
and  with  what  eye  he  himself  now  regards  his  unhappy  intercourse  with 
this  Jewish  maiden  ?" 

*' Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "thou  hearest  the 
question  which  our  brother  of  Goodalricke  desirest  thou  shouldst  answer.  I 
command  thee  to  reply  to  him." 

Bois-Guilbert  turned  his  head  towards  the  Grand  Master  when  thns 
addressed,  and  remained  silent. 

"  He  is  possessed  by  a  dumb  devil,"  said  the  Grand  Master.  **  Avoid 
thee,  SathanasI  —  Speak,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  I  conjure  thee,  by  this 
symbol  of  our  Holy  Order." 

Bois-Guilbert  made  an  effort  to  suppress  his  rising  scorn  and  indignation, 
the  expression  of  which,  he  was  well  aware,  would  have  little  availed  him. 
"Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,"  he  answered,  "replies  not,  most  Reverend  Father, 
to  such  wild  and  vague  charges.  If  his  honour  be  impeached  he  will  de- 
fend it  with  his  body,  and  with  that  sword  which  has  often  fought  for  Chris- 
tendom." 

"We  forgive  thee.  Brother  Brian,"  said  the  Grand  Master;  "though  that 
thou  hast  boasted  thy  warlike  achievements  before  us,  is  a  glorifying  of 
thine  own  deeds,  and  cometh  of  the  Enemy,  who  tempteth  us  to  exalt  oar 
own  worship.  But  thou  hast  our  pardon,  judging  tnou  speakest  less  of 
thine  own  suggestion  than  from  tlm  impulse  of  him  whom,  by  Heaven's 
leave,  we  will  quell  and  drive  forth  from  our  assembly."  A  glance  of  dis- 
dain flashed  from  the  dark  fierce  eyes  of  Bois-Guilbert,  but  he  made  no 
reply.  — "  And  now,"  pursued  the  Grand  Master,  "  since  our  Brother  of 
Goodalricke's  question  nas  been  thus  imperfectly  answered,  pursue  we  our 
quest,  brethren,  and  with  our  patron's  assistance,  we  will  search  to  the  bot- 
tom this  mystery  of  iniquity. — Let  those  who  have  au^ht  to  witness  of  the 
life  and  conversation  of  this  Jewish  woman,  stand  forth  before  us."  There 
was  a  bustle  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hall,  and  when  the  Grand  Mai«ter 
inquired  the  reason,  it  was  replied,  there  was  in  the  crowd  a  b«(lriddrji 
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nan,  wl-om  tKi  nrisoner  bad  restored  to  the  perfect  use  of  bis  limbs,  by  h 
Euirooulous  balsam. 

The  poor  peasant,  a  Saxon  by  birth,  was  dragged  forward  to  the  bar 
terrifiea  at  toe  penal  consequences  which  he  mifi;nt  have  incurred  by  the 
guilt  of  having  been  cured  of  the  palsy  by  a  Jewish  damsel.  Perfectly 
cured  he  certainly  was  not,  for  he  supported  himself  forward  on  crutches  to 
give  evidence.  Jlost  unwilling  was  his  testimony,  and  eiven  with  many 
tears ;  but  he  admitted  that  two  years  since,  when  residing  at  York,  he 
was  suddenly  afflicted  with  a  sore  disease,  while  labouring  for  Isaac  the 
rich  Jew,  in  his  vocation  of  a  joiner ;  that  he  had  been  unable  to  stir  from 
his  bed  until  the  remedies  applied  by  Rebecca's  directions,  and  especially 
a  warminff  and  spicy-smelling  balsam,  had  in  some  degree  restored  him  to 
the  use  of  his  limbs.  Moreover,  he  said,  she  had  given  him  a  pot  of  that 
precious  ointment,  and  furnished  him  with  a  piece  of  money  withal,  to  re- 
turn to  the  house  of  his  father,  near  to  Templestowe.  "  And  may  it  please 
your  gracious  Reverence,"  said  the  man,  **  I  cannot  think  the  damsel  meant 
harm  by  me,  though  she  hath  the  ill  hap  to  be  a  Jewess ;  for  even  when  I 
used  her  remedy,  I  said  the  Pater  and  the  Creed,  and  it  never  operated  a 
whit  less  kindly. 

'*  Peace,  slave,"  •  said  the  Grand  Master,  "and  begone  I  It  well  suits 
brutes  like  thee  to  be  tampering  and  trinketing  with  nellish  cures,  and  to 
be  giving  your  labour  to  the  sons  of  mischief.  I  tell  thee,  the  fiend  can 
impose  diseases  for  the  very  purpose  of  removing  them,  in  order  to  bring 
into  credit  some  diabolical  fashion  of  cure.  Hast  thou  that  unguent  of 
which  thou  speakest?" 

The  peasant,  fumbling  in  his  bosom  with  a  trembling  hand,  produced  a 
small  box,  bearing  some  Hebrew  characters  on  the  lid,  which  was,  with 
most  of  the  audience,  a  sure  proof  that  the  devil  had  stood  apothecary. 
Beaumanoir,  after  crossing  himself,  took  the  box  into  his  hand,  and,  leamea 
in  most  of  the  Eastern  tongues,  read  with  ease  the  motto  on  the  lid, — TJie 
Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah  hath  conquered,  "  Strange  powers  of  Sathanas," 
said  he,  "which  can  convert  Scripture  into  blasphemy,  mingling  poison 
with  our  necessary  food ! — Is  there  no  leech  here  who  can  tell  us  the  ingre- 
dients of  this  mystic  unguent?" 

Two  mediciners,  as  they  called  themselves,  the  one  a  monk,  the  other  a 
barber,  appeared,  and  avouched  they  knew  nothing  of  the  materials,  except- 
ing that  they  savoured  of  myrrh  and  camphire,  which  they  took  to  be 
Oriental  herbs.  But  with  the  true  professional  hatred  to  a  successful 
practitioner  of  their  art,  they  insinuated  that,  since  the  medicine  was  be- 
yond their  own  knowledge,  it  must  necessarily  have  been  compounded  from 
an  unlawful  and  magiciil  pharmacopeia ;  since  they  themselves,  though  no 
conjurers,  fully  understood  every  branch  of  their  art,  so  far  as  it  might  be 
exercised  with  the  good  faith  of  a  Christian.  When  this  medical  research 
was  ended,  the  Saxon  peasant  desired  humbly  to  have  back  the  medicine 
which  he  had  found  so  salutary ;  but  the  Grand  Master  frowned  severeliF 
at  the  request.     "  What  is  thy  name,  fellow?"  said  he  to  the  cripple. 

"  Higg,  the  son  of  Snell,"  answered  the  peasant. 

"Then  Higg,  son  of  Snell,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "I  toll  thee  it  is  bettor 
to  be  bedridden,  than  to  accept  the  benefit  of  unbelievers'  medicine  that  thoo 
maycst  arise  and  walk ;  better  to  despoil  infidels  of  their  treasure  by  the 
9irong  hand  than  to  accept  of  them  benevolent  gifts,  or  do  them  sernce  for 
wages.    Go  thou,  and  do  as  I  have  said." 

"  Alack,"  said  the  peasant,  "  an  it  shall  not  displease  your  Reverence, 
the  lesson  comes  too  late  for  me,  for  I  am  but  a  maimed  man ;  but  I  will 
■ell  my  two  brethren,  who  serve  the  rich  Rabbi  Nathan  Ben  Samuel,  that 
•lOLr  mastershif  says  it  is  mon  lawful  to  rob  him  than  to  render  him  faitli« 
ful  service." 
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"  Out  -wvh  the  prating  villain  !"  said  Beanmanoir,  who  was  not  prepared 
to  refute  this  practical  application  of  his  general  maxim. 

Higg,  the  son  of  Snell,  withdrew  into  the  crowd,  but,  interested  in  the 
fate  of  his  benefactress,  lingered  until  he  should  learn  her  doom,  even  at 
the  risk  ^f  again  encountering  the  frown  of  that  severe  judge,  the  terror  of 
which  withered  his  very  heart  within  him. 

At  this  period  of  the  trial,  the  Grand  Master  commanded  Rebecca  to 
nnveil  herself.  Opening  her  lips  for  the  first  time,  she  replied  patiently 
but  with  dignity, — "That  it  was  not  the  wont  of  the  daughters  of  her  people 
to  uncover  their  faces  when  alone  in  an  assembly  of  strangers.''  The  sweet 
tones  of  her  voice,  and  the  softness  of  her  reply,  impressed  on  the  audience 
a  sentiment  of  pity  and  sympathy.  But  Beaumanoir,  in  whose  mind  the 
suppression  of  each  feeling  of  humanity  which  could  interfere  with  his 
imagined  duty,  was  a  virtue  of  itself,  repeated  his  commands  that  his  vic- 
tim should  be  unveiled.  The  guards  were  about  to  remove  her  veil  accord- 
ingly, when  she  stood  up  before  the  Grand  Master  and  said,  "  Nay,  but  for 
the  love  of  your  own  daughters — Alas,"  she  said,  recollecting  herself,  "ye 
have  no  daughters ! — yet  ror  the  remembrance  of  your  mothers — for  the  love 
of  your  sisters,  and  of  female  decency,  let  me  not  be  thus  handled  in  your 
presence ;  it  suits  not  a  maiden  to  be  disrobed  by  such  rude  grooms.  I  will 
obey  you,"  she  added,  with  an  expression  of  patient  sorrow  in  her  Toice, 
which  had  almost  melted  the  heart  of  Beaumanoir  himself;  "ye  are  elders 
among  your  people,  and  at  your  command  I  will  show  the  features  of  an 
ill-fated  maiden." 

She  withdrew  her  veil,  and  looked  on  them  with  a  countenance  in  which 
bashfulncss  contended  with  dignity.  Her  exceeding  beauty  excited  a  mur- 
mur of  surprise,  and  the  younger  knights  told  each  other  with  their  eyes, 
in  silent  correspondence,  that  Brian's  best  apology  was  in  the  power  of  her 
real  charms,  rather  than  of  her  imaginary  witchcraft.  But  Higg,  the  son  of 
Snell,  felt  most  deeply  the  effect  produced  by  the  sight  of  the  countenance 
of  his  benefactress.  "  Let  me  go  forth,"  he  said  to  the  warders  at  the  door 
of  the  hall, — "let  me  go  forth!— To  look  at  her  again  will  kill  me,  for  I 
have  had  a  share  in  murdering  her." 

"  Peace,  poor  man,"  said  Rebecca,  when  she  heard  his  exclamation ; 
"  thou  hast  done  me  no  harm  by  speaking  the  truth  —  thou  canst  not  aid 
me  by  thy  complaints  or  lamentations.  Peace,  I  pray  thee  —  go  home  and 
save  thyself." 

Higg  was  about  to  be  thrust  out  by  the  compassion  of  the  warders,  who 
were  apprehensive  lest  his  clamorous  grief  should  draw  upon  them  repre- 
hension, and  upon  himself  punishment.  But  he  promised  to  be  silent,  and 
was  permitted  to  remain.  The  two  men-at-arms,  with  whom  Albert  Mal- 
voisin  had  not  failed  to  communicate  upon  the  import  of  theii^  testimony, 
were  now  called  forward.  Though  both  were  hardened  and  inflexible  yil- 
lains,  the  sight  of  the  captive  maiden,  as  well  as  her  excelling  beauty,  at 
first  appeared  to  stagger  them ;  but  an  expressive  glance  from  the  Preceptor 
of  Templestowe  restored  them  to  their  dogged  composure;  and  they  de- 
livered, with  a  precision  which  would  have  seemed  suspicious  to  more 
impartial  judges,  circumstances  either  altogether  fictitious  or  trivial,  and 
natural  in  themselves,  but  rendered  pregnant  with  suspicion  by  the  exag 
gerated  manner  in  which  they  were  told,  and  the  sinister  commentary 
which  the  witnesses  added  to  the  facts.  The  circumstances  of  their  evi- 
dence would  have  been,  in  modern  days,  divided  into  two  classes  —  those 
which  were  immaterial,  and  those  which  were  actually  and  physically  im- 
possible. But  both  were,  in  those  ignorant  and  superstitioDS  times,  easily 
credited  as  proofs  of  guilt.  —  The  first  class  set  for'h,  that  Rebecca  was 
heard  to  mutter  to  herself  in  an  unknown  tongue — that  the  sonjss  she  sung 
by  fits  were  of  a  strangely  sweet  sound,  which  made  the  ears  of  the  l-.earc: 
iinglA,  and  his  heart  t  rob — that  she  spoke  at  times  to  herself,  and  S'semed 
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.  to  looV  npward  for  a  Dpij — ^that  her  garments  were  of  a  strange  and  mystic 
form,  unlike  those  of  women  of  good  repute — that  she  had  rings  impressed 
with  cabalistic  devices,  and  that  strange  characters  were  broidered  on  her 
^eil. 

All  the^e  circumstances,  so  natural  and  so  triyial,  were  gravely  listened 
to  as  proofs,  or,  at  least,  as  affording  strong  suspicions  that  Rebecca  had 
unlawful  correspondence  with  mystical  powers. 

But  there  was  less  equivocal  testimony,  which  the  credulity  of  the  assem- 
bly, or  of  the  greater  part,  greedily  swallowed,  however  incredible.  One 
of  the  soldiers  had  seen  her  work  a  cure  upon  a  wounded  man,  brought 
with  them  to  the  castle  of  Torquilstone.  She  did,  he  said,  make  certain 
signs  upon  the  wound,  and  repeated  certain  mysterious  words,  which  he 
blessed  God  he  understood  not,  when  the  iron  head  of  a  square  cross-bow 
bolt  disengaged  itself  from  the  wound,  the  bleeding  was  stanched,  the 
wound  was  closed,  and  the  dying  man  was,  within  the  quarter  of  an  hour, 
walking  upon  the  ramparts,  and  assisting  the  witness  in  managing  a  man- 
gonel, or  machine  for  hurling  stones.  Ihis  legend  was  probably  founded 
upon  the  fact,  that  Rebecca  had  attended  on  the  wounded  Ivanhue  when  in 
the  castle  of  Torquilstone.  But  it  was  the  more  difficult  to  dispute  the 
accuracy  of  the  witness,  as,  in  order  to  produce  real  evidence  in  support  of 
his  verbal  testimony,  he  dre'w  from  his  pouch  the  very  bolt-head,  which, 
according  to  his  story,  had  been  miraculously  extracted  from  the  wound ; 
and  as  the  iron  weighed  a  full  ounce,  it  completely  confirmed  the  tale, 
however  miraculous. 

His  comrade  had  been  a  witness  from  a  neighbouring  battlement  of  the 
scene  betwixt  Rebecca  and  Bois-Guilbert,  when  she  was  upon  the  point  of 
precipitating  herself  from  the  top  of  the  tower.  Not  to  Vje  behind  his 
companion,  this  fellow  stated  that  he  had  seen  Rebecca  perch  herself  upon 
the  parapet  of  the  turret,  and  there  take  the  form  of  a  milk-white  swan, 
under  which  appearance  she  flitted  three  times  round  the  castle  of  Torquil- 
stone ;  then  again  settle  on  the  turret,  and  once  more  assume  the  female 
form. 

Less  than  one  half  of  this  weighty  evidence  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
convict  any  old  woman,  poor  and  ugly,  even  though  she  had  not  been  a 
Jewess.  United  with  that  fatal  circumstance,  the  body  of  proof  was  too 
weighty  for  Rebecca's  youth,  though  combined  with  the  most  exquisite 
beauty. 

The  Grand  Master  had  collected  the  suffrages,  and  now  in  a  solemn  tone 
demanded  of  Rebecca  what  she  had  to  say  against  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation, which  he  was  about  to  pronounce. 

**  To  invoke  your  pity,"  said  the  lovely  Jewess,  with  a  voice  tremulou«i 
with  emotion,  "  would,  J  am  aware,  be  as  useless  as  I  should  hold  it  mean. 
To  state  that  to  relieve  the  sick  and  wounded  of  another  religion,  cannoc  be 
displeasing  to  the  acknowledged  Founder  of  both  our  faiths,  were  also  un- 
availing; to  plead  that  many  things  which  these  men  (whom  may  Heaven 
pardon  I)  have  spoken  a^inst  me  are  impossible,  would  avail  me  but  little, 
since  you  believe  in  their  possibility ;  and  still  less  would  it  advantage  me 
to  explain,  that  the  peculiarities  of  my  dress,  language,  and  manners,  are 
those  of  my  people — I  had  well-nigh  said  of  my  country,  but  alas !  we  have 
no  country.  Nor  will  I  even  vindicate  myself  at  the  expense  of  my  oppressor, 
who  stands  there  listening  to  the  fictions  and  surmises  which  seem  to  convert 
the  tyrant  into  the  victim. — God  be  judge  between  him  and  me  I  but  rather 
would  I  submit  to  ten  such  deatlis  as  your  pleasure  may  denounce  against 
me,  than  listen  to  the  suit  which  that  man  of  Belial  has  urged  upon  me  — 
friendless,  defenceless,  and  his  prisoner.  But  he  is  of  your  own  faith,  and 
his  lightest  affirmance  would  weigh  down  the  most  solemn  protestations  of 
the  distressed  Jewess.  I  will  not  therefore  return  t4)  himself  the  charge 
brought  against  me  —  hut  to  himself — Yes.  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  to  thy- 
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■elf  I  appeal,  whether  these  accusatioos  are  not  false  ?  as  monstroiiB  and 
calumnious  as  they  are  deadly  V 

There  was  a  pause ;  all  eyes  turned  to  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert.  He  was 
lilent. 

'*  Speak,"  she  said,  "if  thou  art  a  man — if  thou  art  a  Christian,  speak! — 
I  conjure  thee,  by  the  habit  which  thou  dost  wear,  by  the  name  thou  dost 
inherit — by  the  knighthood  thou  dost  vaunt — by  the  honour  of  thy  mother 
— ^by  the  tomb  and  the  bones  of  thy  father — I  conjure  thee  to  say,  are  these 
ihiu^  true  V 

"  Answer  her,  brother,''  said  the  Grand  Master,  "  if  the  enemy  with  whom 
thou  dost  wrestle  will  give  thee  power." 

In  fact,  Bois-Guilbert  seemea  agitated  by  contending  passions,  which 
almost  convulsed  his  features,  and  it  was  with  a  constrained  voice  that  as 
last  he  replied,  looking  to  Rebecca, — '*  The  scroll  I  the  scroll  I" 

**  Ay,"  said  Beaumanoir,  "  this  is  indeed  testimony  I  The  victim  of  her 
witcheries  can  only  name  the  fatal  scroll,  the  spell  inscribed  on  which  is, 
doubtless,  the  cause  of  his  silence." 

But  Rebecca  put  another  interpretation  on  the  words  extorted  as  it  were 
from  Bois-Guilbert,  and  slancing  her  eye  upon  the  slip  of  parchment  which 
she  continued  to  hold  in  her  hand,  she  reaa  written  tnereupon  in  the  Ara- 
bian character,  Demand  a  Champion  I  The  murmuring  commentary  which 
ran  through  the  assembly  at  the  strange  reply  of  Bois-Guilbert,  gave  Re- 
becca leisure  to  examine,  and  instantly  to  aestroy  the  scroll  unooserved. 
When  the  whisper  had  ceased,  the  Grand  Master  spoke. 

"  Rebecca,  thou  canst  derive  no  benefit  from  the  evidence  of  this  unhappy 
knight,  for  whom,  as  we  well  perceive,  the  Enemy  is  yet  too  powerful.  Hast 
thou  aught  else  to  say  ?" 

"  There  is  yet  one  chance  of  life  left  to  me,"  said  Rebecca,  "  even  by  your 
own  fierce  laws.  Life  has  been  miserable — miserable,  at  least,  of  late — bat 
I  will  not  cast  away  the  gift  of  God,  while  he  afibrds  me  the  means  of 
defending  it.  I  deny  this  charge — I  maintain  my  innocence,  and  I  declare 
the  falsehood  of  this  accusation — I  challenge  the  privilege  of  trial  by  combat, 
and  will  appear  by  my  champion." 

"  And  who,  Rebecca,"  replied  the  Grand  Master,  "  will  lay  lance  in  rest 
for  a  sorceress  ?  who  will  be  the  champion  of  a  Jewess  ?" 

*'  God  will  raise  me  up  a  champion,''^  said  Rebecca — "it  cannot  be  that  in 
merry  England  —  the  hospitable,  the  generous,  the  free,  where  so  many  are 
read^  to  peril  their  lives  ior  honour,  there  will  not  be  found  one  to  fight  for 
justice.    But  it  is  enough  that  I  challenge  the  trial  by  combat — there  lies 

my  gage." 

She  took  her  embroidered  glove  from  her  hand,  and  flung  it  down  before 
the  Grand  Master  with  an  air  of  mingled  simplicity  and  dignity,  which 
excited  universal  surprise  and  admiration. 


»«r«ww^*wwwww>.-wvwvvw^w* 


'——  TMfr*  I  throw  my  gf. 
To  prwn  it  oa  tbM  to  the  tuclraaMst  point 
Of  nuurcial  daring. 

KlCHABD  n. 

Even  Lucas  Beaumanoir  himself  was  affected  by  the  mien  and  appear- 
ance of  Rebecca.  He  was  not  originally  a  cruel,  or  even  a  severe  man  ,  bat 
with  passion?  by  nature  cold,  and  with  a  high,  though  mistaken,  sernv*  of 
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duty,  his  heart  had  been  gradually  hardened  by  the  ascetic  life  which  he 
pur»ued,  the  supreme  power  which  he  enjoyed,  and  the  supposed  necessity 
of  subduing  infidelity  and  eradicating  heresy,  which  he  conceived  peculiarl}' 
incumbent  on  him.  His  features  relaxed  in  their  usual  severity  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  beautiful  creature  before  him,  alone,  unfriended,  and  defending 
herself  with  so  much  spirit  and  courage.  He  crossed  himself  twice,  as 
doubting  whence  arose  the  unwonted  softening  of  a  heart,  which  on  suoh 
occasions  used  to  resemble  in  hardness  the  steel  of  his  sword.  At  length 
he  spoke. 

**  Damsel,"  he  said,  "  if  the  pity  I  feel  for  thee  arise  from  any  practice 
thine  evil  arts  have  made  on  me,  great  is  thy  guilt.  But  I  rather  judge  it 
the  kinder  feelings  of  nature,  which  grieves  that  so  goodly  a  form  should 
be  a  vessel  of  perdition.  Repent,  my  daughter  —  confess  thy  witchcrafts  — - 
turn  thee  from  thine  evil  faith  —  embrace  this  holy  emblem,  and  all  shall 
yet  be  well  with  thee  here  and  hereafter.  In  some  sisterhood  of  the  strictest 
order,  shalt  thou  have  time  for  prayer  and  fitting  penance,  and  that  repent- 
ance not  to  be  repented  of.  This  do  and  live  —  what  has  the  law  of  Moses 
done  for  thee,  that  thou  shouldest  die  for  it?" 

*'  It  was  the  law  of  my  fathers,"  said  Rebecca ;  **  it  was  delivered  in 
thunders  and  in  storms  upon  the  mountain  of  Sinai,  in  cloud  and  in  fire. 
This,  if  ye  are  Christians,  ye  believe  —  it  is,  you  say,  recalled :  but  so  my 
teachers  have  not  taught  me." 

"  Let  our  chaplain,"  said  Beaumanoir,  "  stand  forth,  and  tell  this  obstinate 
infidel " 

"  Forgive  the  interruption,"  said  Rebecca,  meekly ;  "  I  am  a  maiden,  un- 
skilled to  dispute  for  my  religion,  but  I  can  die  for  it,  if  it  be  God's  will. — 
Let  me  pray  your  answer  to  my  demand  of  a  champion." 

"  Give  me  her  glove,"  said  Beaumanoir.  "  This  is  indeed,"  he  continued, 
as  he  looked  at  the  fiimsy  texture  and  slender  fingers,  "  a  slight  and  frail 
gage  for  a  purpose  so  deadly !  —  Seest  thou,  Rebecca,  as  this  thin  and  light 
glove  of  thine  is  to  one  of  our  heavy  steel  gauntlets,  so  is  thy  cause  to  that 
of  the  Temple,  for  it  is  our  Order  which  thou  hast  defied." 

'*  Cast  my  innocence  into  the  scale,"  answered  Rebecca,  "  and  the  glore 
of  silk  shall  outweigh  the  glove  of  iron." 

"  Then  thou  dost  persist  in  thy  refusal  to  confess  thy  guilt,  and  in  that 
bold  challenge  which  thou  hast  made  ?" 

"  I  do  persist,  noble  sir,"  answered  Rebecca. 

"  So  be  it  then,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,"  said  the  Grand  Master ;  ''  and 
may  God  show  the  right!" 

**  Amen,"  replied  the  Preceptors  around  him,  and  the  word  was  deeply 
echoed  by  the  whole  assembly. 

"  Brethren,"  said  Beaumanoir,  **  you  are  aware  that  we  might  well  have 
refused  to  this  woman  the  benefit  of  the  trial  by  combat  —  but  though  a 
Jewess  and  an  unbeliever,  she  is  also  a  stranger  and  defenceless,  and  God 
forbid  that  she  should  ask  the  benefit  of  our  mild  laws,  and  that  it  should 
be  refused  to  her.  Moreover,  we  are  knights  and  soldiers  as  well  as  men 
of  religion,  and  shame  it  were  to  us,  upon  any  pretence,  to  refuse  proffered 
combat.  Thus,  therefore,  stands  the  case.  Rebecca,  the  daughter  of  Isaac 
of  York,  is,  by  many  frequent  and  suspicious  circumstances,  defamed  of 
sorcery  practised  on  the  person  of  a  noble  knight  of  our  holy  Order,  and 
hath  challenged  the  combat  in  proof  of  her  innocence.  To  whom,  leverend 
brethren,  is  it  your  opinion  that  we  should  delirer  the  gage  of  battle,  naming 
him,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  our  champion  on  the  field  ?" 

'*  To  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  w'lom  it  chiefly  concerns,"  said  the  Pre- 
ceptor of  Goodalricke,  "and  who,  moreover,  best  knows  how  the  truth 
stands  in  this  matter." 

"  But  if,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  **  oar  brother  Brian  be  under  the  in- 
€nenc«'  of  a  charm  or  a  spell — we  speak  but  for  the  sake  of  precautioD,  fox 
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to  til  0  am  of  AG  I  ii  of  oor  holy  Order  would  we  more  williDglj  confide  tnii 
or  a  mure  weighty  cause." 

**  UeTcrcnd  father,"  answered  the  Preceptor  of  Goodalricke,  ''no  sp^l* 
can  kffect  the  champion  who  comes  forward  to  fight  for  the  Judgment  vi 
God." 

*'  Thou  sayest  rights  brother,"  said  the  Grand  Master.  **  Albert  Malroi- 
sin,  f^ive  this  gage  of  battle  to  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert. — It  is  our  cbarge  to 
thee,  brother,"  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to  Bois-Guilbert,  **tbat 
thuu  do  thy  battle  manfully,  ^nothing  doubting  that  the  i^iKKi  cause  sbaiU 
triuiLph.*-'And  do  thou,  Rebecca,  attend,  that  we  assign  thee  the  third  day 
from  the  present  to  find  a  champion." 

**  1  bat  is  but  brief  space,"  answered  Rebecca,  "  for  a  stranger,  who  is 
also  of  another  faith,  to  find  one  who  will  do  battle,  wagering  life  and 
honor  r  for  her  cause,  against  a  knight  who  is  called  an  approved  soldier.*' 

"  Me  may  not  extend  it,"  answered  the  Grand  Master;  *'  the  field  mu^ 
be  for.  ghten  in  our  own  presence,  and  divers  weighty  causes  call  os  un  the 
fourth  day  from  hence." 

" G%  d's  will  be  done  I"  said  Rebecca:  "  I  put  my  trust  in  Him,  to  whom 
an  inu  ant  is  as  effectual  to  save  as  a  whole  ase." 

"TLou  hast  spoken  well,  damsel,"  said  the  Grand  Master;  "but  well 
know  \re  who  can  array  himself  like  an  angel  of  light.  It  remaina  but  to 
name  t  fitting  place  of  combat,  and,  if  it  so  hap,  also  of  execution. — Where 
is  the  I  Preceptor  of  this  house  ?" 

Albe  't  Malvoisin,  still  holding  Rebecca's  glove  in  his  hand,  was  speaking 
to  Bois  Quilbert  very  earnestly,  but  in  a  low  voice. 

" IIo\r  I"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "  will  he  not  receive  the  gage?" 

**  lie  will — he  doth,  most  Reverend  Father,"  said  Malvoisin,  slipping  the 
fflove  under  his  own  mantle.  *' And  for  the  place  of  combat,  I  hold  the 
fittest  to  be  the  lists  of  Saint  George  belonging  to  this  Preceptory,  and  used 
by  us  for  military  exercise." 

**  It  is  well,"  said  the  Grand  Master. — **  Rebecca,  in  those  lists  shalt  tboa 
produce  thy  champion ;  and  if  thou  failest  to  do  so,  or  if  th^  champion 
shall  be  iliscomfited  by  the  judgment  of  God,  thou  shalt  then  die  the  death 
of  a  sore  .tress,  according  to  doom. — Let  this  our  judgment  be  recorded,  and 
the  recoi  J  read  aloud,  £at  no  one  may  pretend  ignorance." 

One  of  the  chaplains,  who  acted  as  clerks  to  the  chapter,  immediately 
engrossed  the  order  in  a  huge  volume,  which  contained  the  proceedings  of 
the  Templar  Knights  when  solemnly  assembled  on  such  occasions ;  and 
when  he  had  finished  writing,  the  other  read  aloud  the  sentence  of  the 
Grand  Master,  which,  when  translated  from  the  Norman-French  in  which  it 
was  couched,  was  expressed  as  follows: — 

**  Rebecca^  a  Jewess,  daughter  of  Isaac  of  York,  being  attainted  of  sor- 
cery, seduction,  and  other  damnable  practices,  practisca  on  a  Knight  of 
the  most  Holy  Order  of  the  Temple  of  Zion,  doth  deny  the  same ;  and 
saith,  that  the  testimony  delivered  against  her  this  day  is  false,  wicked,  and 
disloyal ;  and  that  by  lawful  essoine*  of  her  body,  as  being  unable  to  com- 
bat in  her  own  behalf,  she  doth  offer,  by  a  champion  iitsioad  thereof,  to 
avouch  her  case,  by  performing  his  loyal  devoir  in  all  kir.;;htly  sort,  with 
such  arms  as  to  gage  of  battle  do  fully  appertain,  and  that  at  her  pen!  and 
cost.  And  therewith  she  proffered  her  eago.  And  the  ^ge  having  been 
delivered  to  the  noble  I^ord  and  Knight,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  of  the  Holy 
Order  of  the  Temple  of  Zion,  he  was  appointed  to  do  this  battle,  in  behalf 
of  his  Order  and  himself,  as  injured  aua  impaired  by  the  practice  of  the 
appellant.  Wherefore  the  most  reverend  Father  and  puissant  Lord,  Lncas 
Marquis  of  Beaumanoir,  did  allow  of  the  said  challenge,  and  of  \bc  said 
t»soine  of  the  appellant's  body,  and  assigned  the  third  day  for  the  said  com 

*  Esaoim  Bigniftea  oscok.  bimI  bars  ralAiw  to  the  apjwIlMit^  privilaci  of  lypMrlaR  l>i  her  ehwL,  k  %  * 
•icuar  j(  her  uv  n  persuu  uii  aomunt  uf  her  lex. 
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tat,  the  place  bein^  the  enclosure  called  the  lists  of  Saint  George,  near  to 
the  Preceptory  of  Templestowe.  And  the  Grand  Master  appoints  the  appel- 
lant to  appear  there  by  her  champion,  on  pain  of  doom,  as  a  person  con- 
Ticted  of  Horcery  or  seduction  ;  and  also  the  defendant  so  to  appear,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  held  and  adjudged  recreant  in  case  of  defuult ;  and  th« 
noble  Lord  and  most  reverend  Father  aforesaid  appointed  the  battle  to  be 
done  in  his  own  presence,  and  according  to  all  tnat  is  commendable  and 
profitable  in  such  a  case.     And  may  God  aid  the  just  cause  I" 

**  Amen  1"  stiid  the  Grand  Master:  and  the  word  was  echoed  by  all  around. 
Rebecca  spoke  not,  but  she  looked  up  to  heaven,  and,  folding  her  han^lSf 
remained  for  a  minute  without  change  of  attitude.  She  then  modestly 
reminded  the  Grand  Master,  that  she  ought  to  bo  permitted  some  oppor 
tunity  of  free  communication  with  her  friends,  for  tne  purpose  of  making 
her  condition  known  to  them,  and  procuring,  if  possible,  some  champion  tc 
fight  in  her  behalf. 

'*  It  is  just  and  lavfful,"  said  the  Grand  Master;  "choose  what  meseenger 
thou  shalt  trust,  and  he  shall  haye  free  communication  with  thee  in  tny 
prison-chamber." 

'Ms  there,"  said  Rebecca,  **  any  one  here,  who,  either  for  love  of  a  good 
cause,  or  for  ample  hire,  will  do  the  errand  of  a  distressed  being?" 

All  were  silent ;  for  none  thought  it  safe,  in  the  presence  of  the  Grand 
Master,  to  avow  any  intere8t  in  the  calumniated  prisoner,  lest  he  should  be 
suspected  of  leaning  towards  Judaism.  Not  even  the  prospect  of  reward, 
far  less  any  feelings  of  compassion  alone,  could  surmount  this  apprehension. 

Rebecca  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  indescribable  anxiety,  and  then 
exclaimed,  "  Is  it  really  thus? — And,  in  English  land,  am  I  to  be  deprived 
of  the  poor  chance  of  safety  which  remains  to  mc,  for  want  of  an  act  of 
charity,  which  would  not  be  refused  to  the  worst  criminal  ?" 

Higg,  the  son  of  Snell,  at  length  replied,  **  I  am  but  a  maimed  man,  but 
that  lean  at  all  stir  or  move  was  owing  to  her  charitable  assistance. — I  vrill 
do  thine  errand,^'  he  added,  addressing  Rebecca,  **a8  well  as  a  crippled 
object  can,  and  happy  were  my  limbs  fleet  enough  to  repair  the  mischief 
done  by  my  tongue.  Alas !  when  I  boasted  of  thy  charity,  I  little  thought 
I  was  leading  thee  into  danger  V* 

**  God,"  said  Rebecca,  "  is  the  disposer  of  all.  He  can  turn  the  captiyitj 
of  Judah,  even  by  the  weakest  instrument  To  execute  his  message  the 
snail  is  as  sure  a  messenger  as  the  falcon.  Seek  out  Isaac  of  York  —  here 
is  that  will  pay  for  horse  and  man  —  let  him  have  this  scroll.  —  I  know  not 
if  it  be  of  Heaven  the  spirit  which  inspires  me,  but  most  truly  do  I  judge 
that  I  am  not  to  die  this  death,  and  that  a  champion  will  be  raised  up  for 
me.     Farewell ! — Life  and  death  are  in  thy  haste." 

The  peasant  took  the  scroll,  which  contained  only  a  few  lines  in  Hebrew. 
Many  of  the  crowd  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  touching  a  document  so 
suspicious ;  but  Higg  was  resolute  in  the  service  of  his  benefactress.  She 
haa  saved  his  body,  ne  said,  and  he  was  confident  she  did  not  mean  to  peril 
his  soul. 

"  I  will  get  roe,"  he  said,  **  my  neighbour  Buthan's  good  capul,*  and  I 
will  be  at  York  within  as  brief  space  as  man  and  beast  may." 

But  as  it  fortuned,  he  had  no  occasion  to  go  so  far,  for  within  a  .luartet 
uf  a  mile  from  the  gate  of  the  Preceptory  he  met  with  two  riders,  whom,  by 
their  dress  and  their  huge  yellow  caps,  he  knew  to  be  Jews ;  and,  on  ap- 
proaching more  nearly,  discovered  that  one  of  them  was  his  ancient 
em}*lover,  Isaac  of  TorK.  The  other  was  the  Rabbi  Ben  Samuel ;  and  both 
haa  approached  as  near  to  the  Preceptory  as  they  dared,  on  hearing  thai 
ttie  Grand  Master  had  summoned  a  chapter  for  the  trial  of  a  sorceress. 

'*  Brother  Ben  Samuel,"  said  Isaac,  "  my  soul  is  disquieted,  and  I  wot 

*  CoftU,  i.  c  hoiw ;  in  a  mora  limitM)  mom.  work- 
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Bcit  rrhy.    This  ehmrfst  of  necrommncy  is  right  ofteo  used  lor  cloakiBg 

praftiees  )n  our  p««»ple." 

*'  lie  of  good  comfort,  brother,"  said  the  phjsJcUn;  "thoo  canut  dcml  with 
the  NazareDes  as  one  pottfiessing  the  mammoB  of  aorighteoiuiieaa.  and  canst 
therefore  purchase  immunitj  at  their  hands  —  it  rules  the  sarage  osindB  of 
those  un0>dlj  men,  eTen  as  the  signet  of  the  mightj  Solomon  was  said  to 
eoDimand  the  evil  genii.  —  But  what  poor  wretch  cwmes  hither  upon  his 
crutches,  desiring,  as  I  think,  some  speech  of  me? — ^Friond,"  eontiniied  the 
physician,  addre^i^ing  Higg,  the  son  of  Snell,  *'  I  refuw*  thee  not  the  aid  of 
m»  ne  art,  but  1  relieTe  not  with  one  asper  those  who  beg  for  ahus  upon  the 
highway.     Out  upon  thee! — Ua^  thou  the  pah^  in  thy  lag^f  then  let  thy 
huids  work  for  thy  livelihood ;  for.  albeit  thou  be'st  unfit  (or  a  speedy  post, 
or  for  a  careful  shepherd,  or  for  the  warfare,  or  for  the  service  of  a  hasty 
master,  vet  there  be  occupations —  How  now,  brother?"  said  he,  interropt- 
ing  his  narangue  to  look  towards  Isaac,  who  had  but  glanced  at  the  scroll 
which  Uigg  offered,  when,  uttering  a  deep  groan,  he  fcSl  from  hb  mule  like 
a  dying  man,  and  lay  for  a  minute  insensible. 

The  Rabbi  now  dismounted  in  great  alarm,  and  hastily  applied  the  reme- 
dies which  his  art  suggested  for  the  recovery  of  his  companion.  He  had 
even  taken  from  his  pocket  a  cupping  apparatus,  and  was  about  to  proceed 
to  phlebotomy,  when  the  object  ot  his  anxious  solicitude  suddenly  revived ; 
but  it  was  to  dash  his  cap  from  his  head,  and  to  throw  dust  on  his  gray 
hairs.  The  physician  was  at  first  inclined  to  ascribe  this  sudden  and  vio- 
lent emotion  to  the  effects  of  insanity ;  and,  adhering  to  his  original  pur- 
pose, began  once  again  to  handle  his  implements.  But  Isaac  soon  convinced 
nim  of  his  error. 

"  Child  of  my  sorrow,"  he  said,  '*  well  shouldst  thou  be  called  Bcnoni, 
instead  of  Rebecca !  Why  should  thy  death  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  to 
the  grave,  till,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart,  I  curse  God  and  die!" 

"Brother,"  said  the  Rabbi,  in  great  surprise,  "art  thou  a&ther  in  Israel, 
and  dost  thou  utter  words  like  unto  these  ?  —  I  trust  that  the  child  of  thy 
house  yet  liveth  ?" 

*'  She  liveth,"  answered  Isaac ;  "  but  it  is  as  Daniel,  who  was  called 
Bclteshazzar,  even  when  within  the  den  of  the  lions.  She  is  captive  unto 
those  men  of  Belial,  and  they  will  wreak  their  cruelty  upon  her,  sparing 
neither  for  her  youth  nor  her  comely  favour.  Oh !  she  was  as  a  crown 
of  green  palms  to  my  gray  locks ;  and  she  must  wither  in  a  night,  like  the 

Sourd  of  Jonah !  — Child  of  my  love  I  — child  of  my  old  age  I  — on,  Rebecca» 
aughter  of  Rachel !  the  darkness  of  the  shadow  of  death  hath  encompassed 
thee." 

"  Yet  read  the  scroll,"  said  the  Rabbi ;  "  perad venture  it  may  be  that  we 
may  yet  find  out  a  way  of  deliverance." 

"  Do  thou  read,  brother,"  answered  Isaac,  *'  for  mine  eyes  are  as  a  foun- 
tain of  water." 
The  physician  road,  but  in  their  native  language,  the  following  words:  — 
"  To  Isaac,  the  son  of  Adonikam,  whom  the  Gentiles  call  Isaac  of  York* 

Feocc  and  the  blessing  of  the  promise  be  multiplied  unto  thee ! — My  father, 
am  as  one  doomed  to  die  for  that  which  my  soul  knoweth  not — even  for 
the  crime  of  witchcraft.  My  father,  if  a  strong  man  can  be  found  to  do 
battle  for  my  cause  with  sword  and  spear,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Nazarenes,  and  that  within  the  lists  of  Templestowe,  on  the  third  day  from 
this  time,  peradventure  our  fathers'  God  will  give  him  strength  to  defend 
the  innocent,  and  her  who  hath  none  to  help  her.  But  if  this  may  not  be, 
let  the  virgins  of  our  people  mourn  for  me  as  for  one  cast  off,  and  for  the 
hart  that  is  stricken  by  the  hunter,  and  for  the  flower  which  is  cut  down 
by  the  scythe  of  the  mower.  Wherefore,  look  now  what  thou  doest,  and 
whether  there  be  any  rescue.  One  Nazarene  warrior  might  indeed  liear 
firms  in  ray  behalf,  even  Wilfred,  son  of  Cedric,  whom  £e  Gentiles  sail 
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ivanhoe.  But  he  may  not  yet  endure  the  weight  of  his  armour.  NeTerthe^ 
less,  send  the  tidings  unto  him,  my  father;  for  he  hath  favour  among  the 
strong  mon  of  his  people,  and  as  he  was  our  companion  in  the  house  of 
bondage,  he  may  find  some  one  to  do  battle  for  my  sake.  And  say  unto  him, 
dven  unto  him,  even  unto  Wilfred,  the  son  of  Cedric,  that  if  Rebecca  livo, 
or  if  Rebecca  die,  she  liveth  or  dicth  wholly  free  of  the  ^ilt  she  is  charged 
withal.  And  if  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  thou  shalt  be  deprived  of  thy 
daughter,  do  not  thou  tarry,  old  man,  in  this  land  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty ; 
but  betake  thyself  to  Cordova,  where  thy  brother  liveth  in  safety,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  throne,  even  of  the  throne  of  Boabdil  the  Saracen ;  for  less 
cruel  are  the  cruelties  of  the  Moors  unto  the  race  of  Jacob,  than  the  cruelties 
of  the  Nazarenes  of  England." 

Isaac  listened  with  tolerable  composure  while  Ben  Samuel  read  the 
letter,  and  then  a^ain  resumed  the  gestures  and  exclamations  of  Oriental 
sorrow,  tearing  his  garments,  besprinkling  his  head  with  dust,  and  ejacu- 
lating, **  My  daughter !  my  daughter !  flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  bone  of  my 
bone !" 

"  Yet,"  said  the  Rabbi,  "  take  courage,  for  this  grief  availeth  nothing. 
Gird  up  thy  loins,  and  seek  out  this  Wilfred,  the  son  of  Cedric.  It  may  be 
be  will  help  thee  with  counsel  or  with  strength ;  for  the  youth  hath  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  Richard,  called  of  the  Nazarenes  Cosur-de-Lion,  and  the  tidings 
that  he  hath  returned  are  constant  in  the  land.  It  may  be  that  he  may 
obtain  his  letter,  and  his  signet,  commanding  these  men  of  blood,  who  take 
their  name  from  the  Temple  to  the  dishonour  thereof,  that  they  proceed  not 
in  their  purposed  wickedness." 

"  I  will  seek  him  out,"  said  Isaac,  "  for  he  is  a  good  youth,  and  hath  com- 
passion for  the  exile  of  Jacob.  '  But  he  cannot  bear  his  armour,  and  what 
other  Christian  shall  do  battle  for  the  oppressed  of  Zion  ?" 

"  Nay,  but,"  said  the  Rabbi,  "  thou  speakest  as  one  that  knoweth  not 
the  Gentiles.  With  gold  shalt  thou  buy  their  valour,  even  as  with  gold 
thou  buyest  thine  own  safety.  Be  of  good  courage,  and  do  thou  set  forward 
to  find  out  this  Wilfred  of  fvanhoe.  1  will  also  up  and  be  doing,  for  great 
sin  it  were  to  leave  thee  in  thy  calamity.  I  will  hie  me  to  the  city  of  York, 
where  many  warriors  and  strong  men  are  assembled,  and  doubt  not  I  will 
find  among  them  some  one  who  will  do  battle  for  thy  daughter ;  for  gold  is 
their  god,  and  for  riches  will  they  pawn  their  lives  as  well  as  their  lands.-^ 
Thou  wilt  fulfil,  my  brother,  such  promise  ae  I  may  make  unto  them  in  thy 
name  ?" 

**  Assuredly,  brother,"  said  Isaac,  "  and  Heaven  be  praised  that  raised  roe 
up  a  comforter  in  my  misery.  Uowbeit,  grant  them  not  their  full  demand 
at  once,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  the  quality  of  this  accursed  people  that  they 
will  ask  pounds,  and  perad venture  accept  of  ounces — Nevertheless,  be  it  as 
thou  wiliest,  for  I  am  distracted  in  this  thing,  and  what  would  my  gold  avail 
me  it  the  child  of  my  love  should  perish  ?" 

**  Farewell,"  said  the  physician,  "  and  may  it  be  to  thee  ae  thy  heart  de- 

They  embraced  accordingly,  and  departed  on  their  several  roads.  The 
eripplod  peasant  remained  ror  some  time  looking  after  them. 

"  These  do^-Jews !"  said  he ;  "to  take  no  more  notice  of  a  free  guild- 
brother,  than  if  I  were  a  bond  slave  or  a  Turk,  or  a  circumcised  Hebrew 
like  themselves  I  They  might  have  flung  me  a  mancus  or  two,  however.  I 
was  not  obliged  to  bring  their  unhallowed  scrawls,  and  run  the  risk  of  being 
Dewitched,  as  more  folks  than  one  told  me.     And  what  care  I  for  the  bit  of 

told  that  the  wench  gave  me,  if  I  am  to  come  to  harm  from  the  priest  next 
laster  at  confession,  and  be  obliged  to  give  him  twice  as  much  to  make  it 
ip  with  him,  and  be  called  the  Jew's  flying  post  all  my  life,  as  it  may  bap 
into  the  bargain  7    I  think  I  was  bewitched  in  earnest  when  I  was  beside 
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tKe  girl !-  But  it  was  always  so  with  Jew  or  Gentile,  whosoever  came  m 
her— none  oould  Btay  when  she  had  an  errand  to  go — and  still,  whenever  I 
think  of  her,  I  would  give  shop  and  tools  to  save  her  life." 


Bat,  iMnMaat  •till,  UMiOKb  now  miMifii : 

When  briglitly  shines  Um  prospsross  A 
Be  thfiairhtB  of  The*  a  rloudjr  sema 

1  o  temper  the  deoeilital  nj. 
And  oh.  when  stoups  oa  JodsbHi  path 

In  shmlfl  and  atnnn  the  frequent  ntffht. 
Be  1'ht»a,  loufc^uflbrinc,  slow  to  wraliL 

A  burning:,  and  a  shining  light ! 

Oar  harps  wf>  lift  b^  Babel's  itreanw, 

lite  tyrant**  jest,  the  OeaiileHi  sa 
No  oenaer  ruund  our  altar  beams. 

And  mnte  our  timbel.  trump,  nad 
But  'I'hou  hast  said.  'Ilie  blood  of  goat, 

'lite  fl«sh  of  rums  I  wdl  wit  prise; 
A  ouQtrite  heart,  an  hnro>»le  thoqglrt. 

Are  mine  aooeptedaacrifioe. 


O  maid,  onrelentinK  and  cold  as  thoa  art, 
Mjr  boaom  im  proud  as  thine  own. 

SzVABJt. 

It  was  in  the  twilight  of  the  day  when  her  trial,  if  it  could  he  called  each 
had  taken  place,  that  a  low  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  Rebeoca'c 
prison-chamber.    It  disturbed  not  the  inmate,  who  was  then  engaged  in  the 
evening  prayer  recommended  by  her  religion,  and  which  ooncuided  with  m 
hymn  we  have  ventured  thus  to  translate  into  English. 

When  IsraH  of  the  IahI  beloved. 

Out  (if  the  land  of  lioudage  came, 
Her  rathcra'  God  before  tier  moved. 

Au  awful  guide,  in  siuuke  and  flanae. 
By  day.  bIouie  the  astonish'd  iHnda 

I1ie  cloudy  pillar  glided  ultnr ; 
By  iiigbt,  Anibia's  crimson 'd  sands 

Retuni'd  the  fiery  oolunin's  glow. 

Inhere  rose  the  rhnral  hymn  of  praise, 

AihI  trumo  ami  timbrel  auswer'd  keen, 
And  Zion's  uaughters  pour'd  iheir  luys. 

With  priest's  and  warrior's  voice  betwees. 
No  portents  now  our  foes  amaze. 

Porsaken  Israel  wanders  lone ; 
Our  fathers  would  not  know  Thy  ways, 

Aad  Thou  hast  left  them  to  ihair  owo. 

When  the  sounds  of  Rebecca's  devotional  hymn  had  died  awavin  silenoe, 
the  low  knock  at  the  door  was  again  renewed.  **  Enter,"  she  said,  **  if  thou 
art  a  friend ;  and  if  a  foe,  I  have  not  the  means  of  refusing  thy  entrance." 

"  I  am,"  said  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  entering  the  apartment,  "  friend  or 
foe,  Rebecca,  as  the  event  of  this  interview  shall  make  me." 

Alarmed  at  the  sight  of  this  man,  whose  licentious  passion  she  considered 
as  the  root  of  her  misfortunes,  Rebecca  drew  backward  with  a  cautions  and 
alarmed,  yet  not  a  timorous  demeanour,  into  the  farthest  comer  of  the 
apartment,  as  if  determined  to  retreat  as  far  as  she  could,  but  to  stand  her 
ground  when  retreat  became  no  longer  possible.  She  drew  herself  into  an 
attitude  not  of  defiance,  but  of  resolution,  as  one  that  would  avoid  provok- 
ing assault,  yet  was  resolute  to  repel  it,  being  offered,  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power. 

"  You  have  no  reason  to  fear  me,  Rebecca,"  said  the  Templar ;  "  or  if  I 
must  so  qualify  my  speech,  vou  have  at  least  now  no  reason  to  fear  me." 

"  I  fear  you  not,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  Rebecca,  although  her  short-drawn 
breath  seemed  to  belie  the  heroism  of  her  accents ;  *'  my  trust  is  strong,  and 
I  fear  thee  not." 

"You  have  no  cause,"  answered  Bois-Guilbert,  gravely;  "my  fora>er 
firantio  attempts  you  have  not  now  to  dread.  Within  your  call  are  guards, 
over  whom  I  have  no  authority.  They  are  designed  to  conduct  you  tG 
leath,  Rebecca,  yet  would  not  suffer  you  to  be  insulted  by  any  one,  even  by 
me,  were  my  frenssy  —  for  frenzy  it  is  —  to  urge  me  so  far." 

"  May  Heaven  be  praised  I"  said  the  Jewess  ;  "  death  is  the  leavt  of  my 
apprehensions  in  this  den  of  evil." 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  Templar,  "  the  idea  of  death  is  easily  received  by  the 
eourageous  mind,  when  tne  road  to  it  is  sudden  and  open.    A  thit.st  with 
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k  lanoe,  a  stroke  witih  a  sword,  were  to  me  little  —  To  yon,  a  spring  from  a 
diz/T  battlement,  a  stroke  with  a  sharp  poniard,  has  no  terrors,  comparea 
with*  what  either  thinks  disgrace.  Mark  me  —  I  say  this — perhaps  mine 
own  sentiments  of  honour  are  not  less  fantastic,  Rebecca,  than  thine  are  * 
but  we  know  alike  how  to  die  for  them." 

"  Unhappy  man,"  said  the  Jewess  ;  "  and  art  thou  condemned  to  expose 
thy  life  for  principles,  of  which  thy  sober  judgment  does  not  acknowled^ 
ihe  solidity  ?  Surely  this  is  a  parting  with  your  treasure  for  that  which  is 
not  bread  —  but  deem  not  so  ot  me.  Thy  resolution  maj  fluctuate  on  the 
wild  and  chaneeful  billows  of  human  opinion,  but  mine  is  anchored  on  the 
Rock  of  Ages. 

'*  Silence,  maiden,"  answered  the  Templar ;  "  such  discourse  now  avails 
bat  little.  Thou  art  condemned  to  die  not  a  sudden  and  easy  death,  such 
as  misery  chooses,  and  despair  welcomes,  but  a  slow,  wretched,  protracted 
course  of  torture,  suited  to  what  the  diabolical  bigotry  of  these  men  calls 
thy  crime." 

"  And  to  whom — if  such  my  fate — to  whom  do  I  owe  this  ?"  said  Rebecca; 
"  surely  only  to  him,  who,  for  a  most  selfish  and  brutal  cause,  dragged  me 
hither,  and  who  now,  for  some  unknown  purpose  of  his  own,  strives  to 
exaggerate  the  wretched  fate  to  which  he  exposed  me." 

"  xhink  not,"  said  the  Templar,  **  that  I  nave  so  exposed  thee ;  I  would 
have  bucklered  thee  against  such  danger  with  my  own  bosom,  as  freely  as 
ever  I  exposed  it  to  the  shafts  which  had  otherwise  reached  thy  life." 

"  Had  thy  purpose  been  the  honourable  protection  of  the  innocent,"  said 
Rebecca,  "  I  had  thanked  thee  for  thy  care  —  as  it  is,  thou  hast  claimed 
merit  for  it  so  often,  that  I  tell  thee  life  is  worth  nothing  to  me,  preserved 
at  the  price  which  thou  wouldst  exact  for  it." 

"  Truce  with  thine  upbraidings,  Rebecca,"  said  the  Templar ;  **  I  have 
my  own  cause  of  grief,  and  brook  not  that  thy  reproaches  should  add  to  it." 
**  What  is  thy  purpose,  then.  Sir  Knight?"  said  the  Jewess;  "speak  it 
briefly.  —  If  thou  hast  aught  to  do,  save  to  vritness  the  misery  thou  hast 
caused,  let  me  know  it ;  and  then,  if  so  it  please  you,  leave  me  to  myself — 
the  step  between  time  and  eternity  is  short  but  terrible,  and  I  have  few 
moments  to  prepare  for  it." 

"I  perceive,  Rebecca,"  said  Bois-Guilbert,  ''that  thou  dost  continue  to 
burden  me  with  the  charge  of  distresses,  which  most  fain  would  I  have 
prevented." 

"  Sir  Knight,"  said  Rebecca,  "I  would  avoid  reproaches — But  what  is 
more  certain  than  that  I  owe  my  death  to  thine  unbridled  passion  7" 

"  You  err — you  err," — said  the  Templar,  hastily,  "  if  you  impute  what 
I  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent  to  my  purpose  or  agency.  —  Gould 
I  guess  the  unexpected  arrival  of  yon  dotara,  whom  some  flashes  of  frantic 
valour,  and  the  praises  yielded  by  fools  to  the  stupid  self-torments  of  an 
ascetic,  have  raised  for  the  present  above  his  own  merits,  above  common 
sense,  above  me,  and  above  the  hundreds  of  our  Order,  who  think  and  feel 
as  men  free  from  such  silly  and  fantastic  prejudices  as  are  the  grounds  of 
his  opinions  and  actions  ?" 

"let,"  said  Rebecca,  "you  sate  a  judge  upon  me,  innocent — most  inno- 
cent— as  you  knew  me  to  be — you  concurred  in  my  condemnation,  and,  if 
I  aright  understood,  are  yourself  to  appear  in  arms  to  assert  my  guilt,  and 
assure  my  punishment." 

"Thy  i>atience,  maiden,"  replied  the  Templar. — "No  race  knows  so 
well  as  thine  own  tribes  how  to  submit  to  the  time,  and  so  to  trim  their 
bark  as  to  make  advantage  even  of  an  adverse  wind." 

"  Lamented  be  the  hour,"  said  Rebecca,  "  that  has  taught  such  art  to  the 
Ikouse  of  Israel !  but  adversity  bends  the  heart  as  fire  bends  the  stubborn 
steel,  and  those  who  are  no  longer  their  own  governors,  and  the  denizens 
of  their  own  free  independent  state,  must  cronch  before  strangers.    It  is 
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our  ouive.  Sir  Knight,  deserved,  doubtless,  by  our  own  misdeeds  nnd  tibova 
of  our  fathers ;  but  you — you  who  boast  your  freedom  as  your  birthri|^ht. 
how  much  deeper  is  your  disgrace  when  yoa  stoop  to  soothe  the  prejudices 
of  others,  and  that  against  your  own  conviction  ?'' 

*'  Your  words  are  bitter,  Rebecca,"  said  Bois-Quilbert,  pacing  the  apart- 
ment with  impatience,  **  but  X  came  not  hither  to  bandy  reproaches  with 
you. — Know  that  Boifl-Guilbert  yields  not  to  created  man,  although  cir- 
cumstances may  for  a  time  induce  him  to  alter  his  plan.  His  will  is  the 
mountain  stream,  which  may  indeed  be  turned  for  a  little  space  aside  by 
the  rock,  but  fails  not  to  find  its  course  to  the  ocean.  That  scroll  which 
warned  thee  to  demand  a  champion,  from  whom  couldst  thou  think  it  oame, 
if  not  from  Bois-Guilbert  ?  in  whom  else  couldst  thou  have  excited  such 
interest?" 

"  A  brief  respite  from  instant  death,"  said  Rebecca,  **  which  wiU  little 
avail  me — was  this  all  thou  couldst  do  for  one,  on  whose  head  tboa  hast 
heaped  sorrow,  and  whom  thou  Hast  brought  near  even  to  the  verge  of  the 
tomb  ?" 

**No,  maiden,"  said  Bois-Guilbert,  "this  was  not  all  that  I  purposed. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  accursed  interference  of  yon  fanatical  dotara,  and 
the  fool  of  Qoodalricke,  who,  beins  a  Templar,  affects  to  think  and  judge 
according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  humanity,  the  office  of  the  Champion 
Defender  had  devolved,  not  on  a  Preceptor,  but  on  a  Companion  of  the 
Order.  Then  I  myself — such  was  my  purpose— had,  on  the  sounding  of 
the  trumpet,  appeared  in  the  lists  as  thy  champion,  disguised  indeed  in  the 
fashion  of  a  roving  knight,  who  seeks  adventures  to  prove  his  shield  and 
spear ;  and  then,  let  Beaumanoir  have  chosen  not  one,  but  two  or  three  of 
tne  brethren  here  assembled,  I  had  not  doubted  to  cast  them  out  of  the 
saddle  with  my  sinele  lance.  Thus,  Rebecca,  should  thine  innocence  have 
been  avouched,  and  to  thine  own  gratitude  would  1  have  trusted  for  the 
reward  of  my  victory." 

"  This,  Sir  Knight,"  said  Rebecca,  "  is  but  idle  boastine — a  braj^  of  what 
you  would  have  done  had  you  not  found  it  convenient  to  do  otherwise.  Yoa 
received  my  glove,  and  my  champion,  if  a  creature  so  desolate  can  find  one, 
must  encounter  your  lance  in  the  lists — yet  you  would  assume- the  air  of 
my  friend  and  protector  I" 

"  Thy  friend  and  protector,"  said  the  Templar,  gravelj,  "  I  will  yet  be — 
but  mark  at  what  risk,  or  rather  at  what  certainty,  of  dishonour ;  and  then 
blame  me  not  if  I  make  my  stipulations,  before  I  offer  up  all  that  I  have 
hitherto  held  dear,  to  save  the  life  of  a  Jewish  maiden.'' 

*'  Speak,"  said  Rebecca ;  *'  I  understand  thee  not" 

''Well,  then,"  said  Bois-Guilbert,  "I  will  speak  as  freely  as  ever  did 
doting  penitent  to  his  ghostly  father,  when  placed  in  the  tricky  confessional 
-^Rebecca,  if  I  appear  not  in  these  lists  I  lose  fame  and  rank — lose  thai 
which  is  the  breath  of  my  nostrils,  the  esteem,  I  mean,  in  which  I  am  held 
by  my  brethren,  and  the  hopes  I  have  of  succeeding  to  that  mighty  auUKH 
rity,  which  is  now  wielded  by  the  bigoted  dotard  Lucas  de  Beaumanoir,  bat 
of  which  I  should  make  a  far  different  use.  Such  is  my  certain  doom, 
except  I  appear  in  arms  against  thy  cause.  Accursed  be  he  of  Goodalricke, 
who  baited  this  trap  for  me !  and  doubly  accursed  Albert  de  Malvoisin, 
who  withheld  me  from  the  resolution  I  had  formed,  of  hurling  back  the 
glove  at  the  face  of  the  superstitious  and  superannuated  fool,  who  listened 
to  a  charge  so  absurd  and  against  a  creature  so  high  in  mind,  and  so  lovelj 
in  form  as  thou  art  1" 

**  And  what  now  aVails  rant  or  flattery  ?"  answered  Rebecca.  "  Thoa 
hast  made  thy  choice  between  causing  to  be  shed  the  blood  of  an  innocent 
woman,  or  of  endangering  thine  own  earthly  state  and  earthly  hopee  — 
What  avails  it  to  reckon  together  ?  ^  thy  choice  is  made." 

**  No,  Rebecca,"  said  the  knight,  in  a  softer  tone,  and  drawing 
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towftrdfl  her ;  '  my  choice  is  not  made — naj,  mark,  it  is  thine  to  make  th« 
election.  If  I  appear  in  the  lists,  I  mast  maintain  my  name  in  arms ;  and 
if  I  do  so,  championed  or  unchampioned,  thou  diest  by  the  stake  and  faggot, 
for  there  lives  not  the  knight  wno  hath  coped  with  me  in  arms  on  equal 
issue,  or  on  terms  of  vantage,  save  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion,  and  his  minion 
of  Ivanhoe.  Ivanhoe,  as  thou  well  knowest,  is  unable  to  bear  his  corslet, 
and  Richard  is  in  a  foreign  prison.  If  I  appear,  then  thou  diest,  even 
although  thy  charms  should  instigate  some  hot-headed  youth  to  enter  the 
lists  in  thy  defence." 

"  And  what  avails  repeating  this  so  often  V  said  Rebecca. 

"  Much,"  replied  the  Templar ;  "  for  thou  must  learn  to  look  at  thy  fate 
on  every  side." 

"  Well,  then,  turn  the  tapestiy,"  said  the  Jewess,  "  and  let  me  see  the 
other  side." 

*'  If  I  appear,"  said  Boifr^Guilbert,  "  in  the  fatal  lists,  thou  diest,  by  a 
slow  and  cruel  death,  in  pain  such  as  they  say  is  destined  to  the  guilty 
hereafter.  But  if  I  appear  not,  then  am  I  a  degraded  and  dishonoured 
knight,  accused  of  witchcraft  and  of  communion  with  infidels — the  illus- 
trious name,  which  has  grown  yet  more  so  under  my  wearing,  becomes  a 
hissing  and  a  reproach.  I  lose  fame,  I  lose  honour,  I  lose  the  prospect  of 
such  greatness  as  scarce  emperors  attain  to  —  I  sacrifice  mighty  ambition, 
I  destroy  schemes  built  as  high  as  the  mountains  with  which  heathens  say 
their  heaven  was  once  nearly  scaled  —  and  yet,  Re'oecca,"  he  added,  throw- 
ing himself  at  her  feet,  **  this  greatness  will  I  sacrifice,  this  fame  will  I 
renounce,  this  power  will  I  forego,  even  now  when  it  is  half  within  my 
grasp,  if  thou  wilt  say,  Bois-Guilbert,  I  receive  thee  for  my  lover." 

"  Think  not  of  such  foolishness,  Sir  Knight,"  answered  Rebecca,  '^  but 
hasten  to  the  Regent,  the  Queen  Mother,  and  to  Prince  John — they  cannot, 
in  honour  to  the  English  crown,  allow  of  the  proceedings  of  your  Grand 
Master.  So  shall  you  give  me  protection  without  sacrifice  on  your  part,  or 
the  pretext  of  requiring  any  requital  from  me." 

"With  these  I  deal  not,"  he  continued,  holding  the  train  of  her  robe—- 
"it  is  thee  only  I  address;  and  what  can  counterbalance  thy  choice? 
Bethink  thee,  were  I  a  fiend,  yet  death  is  a  worse,  and  it  is  death  who  is 
my  rival." 

"I  weigh  not  these  evils,"  said  Rebecca,  afraid  to  provoke  the  wild 
knight,  yet  equally  determined  neither  to  endure  his  passion,  nor  even 
feign  to  endure  it.  "Be  a  man,  be  a  Christian  1  If,  indeed,  thy  faith 
recommends  that  mercy  which  rather  your  tongue  than  your  actions  pre- 
tend, save  me  from  this  dreadful  death,  without  seeking  a  requital  which 
would  change  thy  magnanimity  into  base  barter." 

"  No,  damsel  I"  said  the  proud  Templar,  springing  up,  "  thou  shalt  not 
thus  impose  on  me  —  if  I  renounce  present  fame,  and  future  ambition,  I 
renounce  it  for  thy  sake,  and  we  will  escape  in  company.  Listen  to  me, 
Rebecca,"  he  said,  again  softening  his  tone;  "England,  —  Europe,  —  is 
not  the  world.  There  are  spheres  in  which  we  may  act,  ample  enough 
even  for  my  ambition.  We  will  go  to  Palestine,  where  Gonraae,  Marquis 
jf  Montserrat,  is  my  friend  —  a  friend  free  as  myself  from  the  doting 
scruples  which  fetter  our  free-born  reason  ^rather  with  Saladin  will  we 
league  ourselves,  than  endure  the  scorn  of  the  bigots  whom  we  contemn.— 
I  will  form  new  paths  to  greatness,"  he  continued,  again  traversing  the 
room  with  hasty  strides — "Europe  shall  hear  the  loud  step  of  him  she  has 
driven  from  her  sons  I  —  Not  the  millions  whom  her  crusaders  send  to 
slaughter,  can  do  so  much  to  defend  Palestine  —  not  the  sabres  of  the  thou* 
sands  and  ten  thousands  of  Saracens  can  hew  their  way  so  deep  into  that 
^ind  for  which  nations  are  striving,  as  the  strength  and  policy  of  me  and 
«hose  brethren,  who,  in  despite  of  yonder  old  bigot,  will  adhere  to  me  in 
4ood  and  evil.    Thou  shalt  oe  a  queen,  Rebecca — on  Mount  Carmel  shall 
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we  pitcii  the  throne  which  my  raloar  will  gain  for  yon,  and  I  will  ezcbaikgi 
my  lone^esired  baton  for  a  sceptre !" 

**  A  dream,"  said  Rebecca ;  "  an  empty  vision  of  the  night,  which,  were 
it  a  waking  reality,  affects  me  not.  Enough  that  the  power  which  thoa 
miehtest  acquire,  I  will  never  share ;  nor  hold  I  so  light  of  country  oi 
religious  faith,  as  to  esteem  him  who  is  willing  to  barter  these  ties,  and  east 
away  the  bonds  of  the  Order  of  which  he  is  a  sworn  member,  in  order-  to 
gratify  an  unruly  passion  for  the  daughter  of  another  people.  —  Put  not  a 
price  on  my  deliverance,  Sir  Knight— sell  not  a  deed  of  generosity — protect 
the  oppressed  for  the  sake  of  charity,  and  not  for  a  selfish  advantage.  —  Go 
to  the  throne  of  England ;  Richard  will  listen  to  my  appeal  from  these  cruel 


men." 


<« 


Never,  Rebecca !"  said  the  Templar,  fiercely.  "  If  I  renounce  my  Order, 
for  thee  alone  will  I  renounce  it. — Ambition  shall  remain  mine,  if  thou  refuse 
my  love ;  I  will  not  be  fooled  on  all  hands. — Stoop  my  crest  to  Richard  ? — 
ask  a  boon  of  that  heart  of  pride? — Never,  Rebecca,  will  I  place  the  Order 
of  the  Temple  at  his  feet  in  my  person.  I  may  forsake  the  Order,  I  never 
will  degrade  or  betray  it." 

'*  Now  God  be  gracious  to  me,"  said  Rebecca,  "  for  the  succour  of  man  is 
well-ni^h  hopeless  I" 

"  It  IS  inaeed,"  said  the  Templar ;  "  for,  proud  as  thou  art,  thou  hast 
found  in  me  thy  match.  If  I  enter  the  lists  with  my  spear  in  rest,  think 
not  any  human  consideration  shall  prevent  my  putting  forth  my  strength ; 
and  think  then  upon  thine  own  iate— to  die  the  dreadful  death  of  the  worst 
of  criminals — to  be  consumed  upon  a  biasing  pile — Klispersed  to  the  elements 
of  which  our  strange  forms  are  so  mystically  composed  —  not  a  relie  left  of 
that  graceful  frame,  from  which  we  could  say  this  lived  and  moved !  —  Re> 
beeca,  it  is  not  in  woman  to  sustain  this  prospect  —  thou  wilt  yield  to  mj 
suit." 

**  Bois-Guilbert,"  answered  the  Jewess,  "  thou  knowest  not  the  heart  of 
woman,  or  hast  only  conversed  with  those  who  are  lost  to  her  best  feeling. 
I  tell  thee,  proud  Templar,  that  not  in  thy  fiercest  battles  hast  thou  dis- 
played more  of  thy  vaunted  courage,  than  has  been  shown  by  a  vroman 
when  called  upon  to  suffer  by  affection  or  duty.  I  am  myself  a  woman,  ten- 
derly nurturea,  naturally  fearful  of  danger,  and  impatient  of  pain  —  yet, 
when  we  enter  those  fatal  lists,  thou  to  fight  and  I  to  suffer,  I  ieel  the 
strong  assurance  within  me,  that  my  courage  nball  mount  higher  than  thine. 
Farewell — I  waste  no  more  words  on  thee ;  the  time  that  remains  on  earth 
to  the  daughter  of  Jacob  must  be  otherwise  spent-— she  must  seek  the  Com- 
forter, who  may  hide  his  face  from  his  people,  but  who  ever  opens  his  ear 
to  the  cry  of  those  who  seek  him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth." 

'*  We  part  then  thus  7"  said  the  Templar  after  a  short  pause ;  "  would 
to  Heaven  we  had  never  met,  or  that  thou  hadst  been  noble  in  birth  and 
Christian  in  faith !— Nay,  by  Heaven  !  when  I  ^ze  on  thee,  and  think  when 
and  how  we  are  next  to  meet,  I  could  even  wish  myself  one  of  thine  own 
degraded  nation ;  my  hand  conversant  with  ingots  and  shekels,  instead  of 
spear  and  shield;  my  head  bent  down  before  each  petty  noble,  and  my 
look  only  terrible  to  the  shiverine  and  bankrupt  debtor — ^this  could  I  wish, 
Rebecca,  to  be  near  to  thee  in  life,  and  to  escape  the  fearful  share  I  must 
have  in  thy  death." 

"  Thou  hast  spoken  the  Jew,"  said  Rebecca,  "  as  the  persecution  of  such 
as  thou  art  has  made  him.  Heaven  in  ire  has  driven  him  from  his  country, 
but  industry  has  opened  to  him  the  only  road  to  power  and  to  influence, 
which  oppression  has  left  unbarred.  Read  the  ancient  history  of  the  people 
of  God,  and  tell  me  if  those,  by  whom  Jehovah  wrought  such  marvels  amonc 
the  nations,  were  then  a  people  of  misers  and  usurers ! — And  know,  proud 
knight,  we  number  names  amongst  us  to  which  your  boasted  northen* 
nobility  is  as  the  gourd  compared  with  the  cedar  —  names  thai  4sorii«i  fo« 
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back  to  tfac«e  high  times  when  the  Divine  Presence  shook  the  mercj-aoat 
between  the  cherubim,  and  which  derive  their  splendour  from  no  «>arthW 
prince,  but  from  the  awful  Voice,  which  bade  tneir  fathers  b€  nearest  of 
the  congregation  to  the  Vision  —  Such  were  the  princes  of  the  House  of 
Jacob." 

Rebecca's  colour  rose  as  she  boasted  the  ancient  glories  of  her  race,  but 
faded  as  she  added,  with  a  sigh,  "  Such  were  the  princes  of  Judah,  now 
such  no  more  1  —  They  are  trampled  down  like  the  snom  grass,  and  mixed 
with  the  mire  of  the  ways.  Yet  there  are  those  among  them  who  shame 
not  such  high  descent,  and  of  such  shall  be  the  daughter  of  Isaac  the  son 
of  Adonikam  1  Farewell !  I  envy  not  thy  blood-won  honours — I  envy  not 
thy  barbarous  descent  from  northern  heathens  —  I  envy  thee  not  thy  faith, 
which  is  ever  in  thy  month,  but  never  in  thy  heart  nor  in  thy  practice." 

'*  There  is  a  spell  on  me,  by  Heaven  I"  daid  Bois-Guilbert.  **  I  almost 
think  yon  besotted  skeleton  spoke  truth,  and  that  the  reluctance  with  which 
I  part  fA)m  thee  has  something  in  it  more  than  is  natural. — Fair  creature  V 
he  said,  approaching  near  her,  but  with  great  respect,  — "  so  young,  s 
beautiful,  so  fearless  of  death  1  and  yet  doomed  to  die,  and  with  infamy  and 
agony.  Who  would  not  weep  for  thee  7 — ^The  tear,  that  has  been  a  stranger 
to  these  eyelids  for  twenty  years,  moistens  them  as  I  gaze  on  thee.  But  it 
must  be — nothing  may  now  save  thy  life.  Thou  and  I  are  but  the  blind 
instruments  of  some  irresistible  fatality,  that  hurries  us  along,  like  goodly 
vessels  driving  before  the  storm,  which  are  dashed  against  each  other,  and 
BO  perish.  Forgive  me,  then,  and  let  us  part,  at  least,  as  friends  part.  I 
have  assailed  thy  resolution  in  vain,  and  mine  ovoi  is  fixed  as  the  adaman- 
tine decrees  of  fate." 

"  Thus,"  said  Rebecca,  *'  do  men  throw  on  fate  the  issue  of  their  own  wild 
passions.  But  I  do  forgive  theo,  Bois-Ouilbert,  though  the  author  of  my 
earl^  death.  There  are  noble  things  which  cross  over  thy  powerful  mind ; 
but  it  is  the  garden  of  the  sluggard,  and  the  weeds  have  rushed  up,  and 
conspired  to  choke  the  fair  and  wholesome  blossom." 

"  X  es,"  said  the  Templar,  **  I  am,  Rebecca,  as  thou  hast  spoken  me, 
untaught,  untamed  —  and  proud,  that,  amidst  a  shoal  of  empty  fools  and 
crafty  bigots,  i  have  attained  the  pre-eminent  fortitude  that  places  me  above 
them,  i  have  been  a  child  of  battle  from  my  youth  upward,  high  in  my 
views,  steady  and  inflexible  in  pursuing  them.  Such  must  I  remain  — 
proud,  inflexible,  and  unchanging ;  and  of  this  the  world  shall  have  proof.— 
But  thou  forgivest  me,  Rebecca  ?" 

"  As  freely  as  ever  victim  forgave  her  executioner." 

'*  Farewell,  then,"  said  the  Templar,  and  left  the  apartment. 

The  Preceptor  Albert  waited  impatiently  in  an  adjacent  chamber  the 
return  of  Bois-Guilbert. 

"  Thou  hast  tarried  long,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  been  as  if  stretched  on  red- 
hot  iron  with  very  impatience.  What  if  the  Grand  Master,  or  his  spy  Gon- 
rade,  had  come  hither  ?  I  had  paid  dear  for  my  complaisance.  *-  But  what 
ails  thee,  brother?  —  Thy  step  totters,  thy  brow  is  as  black  as  night  Art 
thou  well,  Bois-Guilbert?" 

"  Ay,"  answered  the  Templar,  **  as  well  as  the  wretch  who  is  doomed  to 
die  within  an  hour. — Nay,  by  the  rood,  not  half  so  well-— for  there  be  those 
in  such  state,  who  can  lay  down  life  like  a  cast-off  garment  By  Heaven, 
Malvoiflin,  yonder  girl  hath  well-nigh  unmanned  me.  I  am  half  resolved 
10  go  to  the  Grand  Master,  abjure  the  Grder  to  his  very  teeth,  and  refuse  to 
act  the  brutality  which  his  tyranny  has  imposed  on  me." 

'*  Thou  art  mad,"  answered  Malvoisin  ;  **  thou  mayest  thus  indeed  utterly 
ruin  thyself,  but  canst  not  even  find  a  chance  thereby  to  save  the  life  of  this 
Jewess,'  which  seems  so  precious  in  thine  eyes.  Beaumanoir  will  name 
another  of  the  Order  to  defend  his  judgment  in  thy  place,  and  the  accused 
will  as  assuredly  periah  as  if  thou  hadst  taken  the  duty  imposed  on  thee." 
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« tj^i^  f|^]g^ — J  yf^i  myself  take  arms  in  her  behalf/'  answered  the  Tern 
plar,  htoightily;  "and  should  I  do  so,  I  think,  Malvoistn,  that  thon  knowest 
not  one  of  the  Order,  who  will  keep  his  saddle  before  the  point  of  mj 
lance." 

**  Aj,  but  thou  forf^ettest/'  said  the  wily  adviser,  "thou  wilt  have  neither 
leisure  nor  opportunity  to  execute  this  mad  project.  Go  to  Lucas  Beau- 
manoir,  and  say  thou  hast  renounced  thy  tow  of  obedience,  and  see  how 
Ions  the  despotic  old  man  will  leave  thee  in  personal  freedom.  The  words 
shall  scarce  have  loft  thy  lips,  ere  thou  wilt  either  be  an  hundred  feet  under 

E>und,  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Preceptory,  to  abide  trial  as  a  recreant 
ight;  or,  if  his  opinion  holds  concerning  thy  possession,  thou  wilt  be 
enjoying  straw,  darkness,  and  chains,  in  some  distant  convent  cell,  stunned 
with  exorcisms,  and  drenched  with  holy  water,  to'expel  the  foul  fiend  which 
hath  obtained  dominion  over  thee.  Thou  must  to  toe  lists,  Brian,  or  thou 
art  a  lost  and  dishonoured  man." 

"I  will  break  forth  and  fl^,"  said  Bois-Guilbert — "fl;^  to  some  distant 
land,  to  which  folly  and  fanaticism  have  not  yet  found  their  way*  No  drop 
of  the  blood  of  this  most  excellent  creature  shall  be  spilled  by  my  sanction." 

"Thou  canst  not  fly,"  said  the  Preceptor;  "thy  ravings  have  excited 
suspicion,  and  thou  wilt  not  be  permitted  toUeave  the  Preceptory.  Go  and 
make  the  essay— present  thyself  before  the  gate,  and  command  the  bridge 
to  be  lowered,  and  mark  what  answer  thou  shalt  receive. — ^Thou  art  sur- 
prised and  oiFended ;  but  is  it  not  the  better  for  thee  ?  Wert  thou  to  fly, 
what  would  ensue  but  the  reversal  of  ihy  arms,  the  dishonour  of  thine 
ancestry,  the  degradation  of  thy  rank  ? — lliink  on  it.  Where  shall  thine 
old  companions  in  arms  hide  their  heads  when  Brian  de  Boi»Ouiibert,  the 
1  'tft  lance  of  the  Templars,  is  proclaimed  recreant,  amid  the  hisses  of  the 
lUMjembled  people?  What  ^rief  will  be  at  the  Court  of  France  I  With 
what  joy  will  the  haughty  Richard  hear  the  news,  that  the  knight  that  set 
him  hard  in  Palestine,  and  well-nigh  darkened  his  renown,  has  lost  fame 
and  honour  for  a  Jewish  girl,  whom  he  could  not  even  save  by  so  ooatly  a 
sacrifice !" 

" Malvolsin,"  said  the  Knight,  "I  thank  thee  —  thou  hast  touched  the 
string  at  which  my  heart  most  readily  thrills!— Come  of  it  what  may, 
recreant  shall  never  be  added  to  the  name  of  Bois-Guilbert.  Would  to  God, 
Richard,  or  any  of  his  vaunting  minions  of  England,  would  appear  in  these 
lists  I  But  they  will  be  empty  >- no  one  will  risk  to  bresJc  a  lanoe  for  the 
innocent,  the  forlorn." 

"  The  better  for  thee,  if  it  prove  so,"^  said  the  Preceptor ;  "  if  no  cham- 
pion appears,  it  is  not  by  thy  means  this  unlucky  damsel  shall  die,  but  by 
the  doom  of  the  Grand  Master,  with  whom  rests  all  the  blame,  and  who 
will  count  that  blame  for  praise  and  commendation." 

"  True,"  said  Bois-Guilbert ;  "  if  no  champion  appears,  I  am  but  a  pnrt 
of  the  pageant,  sitting  indeed  on  horseback  in  the  lists,  but  having  no  part 
in  what  is  to  follow." 

"  None  whatever,"  said  Malvoisin ;  "  no  more  than  the  armed  image  of 
Saint  Georee  when  it  makes  part  of  a  procession." 

"Well,  I  will  resume  my  resolution,"  replied  the  haughty  Templar. 
"  She  has  despised  me — repulsed  me— reviled  me— And  wherefore  should  I 
offer  up  for  her  whatever  of  estimation  I  have  in  the  opinion  of  others  ? 
Malvoisin,  I  will  appear  in  the  lists." 

lie  left  the  apartment  hastily  as  he  uttered  these  words,  and  the  Pre- 
ceptor followed,  to  watch  and  confirm  him  in  his  resolution ;  for  in  Bois- 
Guilbert's  fame  he  had  himself  a  strong  interest,  expecting  much  advantage 
from  his  being  one  day  at  the  head  of  the  Order,  not  to  mention  the  prefer- 
ment of  whicn  Mont-Fitcbet  had  given  him  hopes,  on  condition  he  would 
forward  the  condemnation  of  the  unfortunate  Rebecca.  Yet  although,  in 
combating  bis  friend's  better  feelings,  he  possessed  all  t>c  advantage  wbi<*l» 
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a  wily,  <*onipotie>I,  selfish  disposition  has  o^er  a  man  agitated  by  stroojB;  and 
contending  pansions,  it  required  all  Malvoisin's  art  to  keep  fiois^uilbert 
steady  to  the  purpose  he  had  prevailed  on  him  to  adopt.  He  wm  obliged 
to  watch  him  closely  to  prevent  his  resuming  his  purpose  of  flight,  to  inter 
cept  his  communication  vrith  the  Qrand  Master,  lest  he  should  come  to  an 
open  rupture  with  his  Superior,  and  to  renew,  from  time  to  tim^,  the  various 
arguments  by  which  he  endeayoured  to  show,  that,  in  appearing  as  chan^ 
pion  on  this  occasion,  Bois-Quilbert,  without  either  accelerating  or  ensuring 
the  fiEtte  of  Rebecca,  would  follow  the  only  course  by  which  he  could  save 
himself  from  degradation  and  disgrace. 


^^^V^W^^^WVW«^AAA^«AAA^%A^ 


C^Dptn  \^t  /otthtji. 

Shadow!  BTaunt  I— Richard^  himself  again. 

RlCBAU>  m. 

When  the  Black  Knight — for  it  becomes  necessary  to  resume  the  train 
of  his  adventures  —  lefl  the  Trysting-tree  of  the  generous  Outlaw,  he  held 
his  way  straight  to  a  neighbouring  religious  house,  of  small  extent  and 
revenue,  called  the  Priory  of  Saint  Botolph,  to  which  the  wounded  Ivanhoe 
had  been  removed  when  the  castle  was  taken,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
faithful  Gurth,  and  the  magnanimous  Wamba.  It  is  unnecessary  at  present 
to  mention  what  took  place  in  the  interim  betwixt  Wilfred  and  his  deliverer; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  long  and  grave  communication,  messengers  were 
despatched  by  the  Prior  in  several  directions,  and  that  on  the  succeeding 
morning  the  Black  Knight  was  about  to  set  forth  on  his  journey,  accom- 
panied by  the  jester  Wamba,  who  attended  as  his  guide. 

"  We  will  meet,''  he  said  to  Ivanhoe,  "  at  Ooningsburgh,  the  castle  of  the 
deceased  Athelstane,  since  there  thy  father  Oedric  holds  the  funeral  feast 
for  his  noble  relation.  I  would  see  your  Saxon  kindred  together,  Sir  Wil- 
fred, and  become  better  acquainted  with  them  than  heretofore.  Thou  also 
wilt  meet  me ;  and  it  shall  be  my  task  to  reconcile  thee  to  thy  father." 

So  saying,  he  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  Ivanhoe,  who  expressed  an 
anxious  desire  to  attend  upon  his  deliverer.  But  the  Black  Knight  would 
not  listen  to  the  proposal. 

"  Rest  this  day ;  thou  wilt  have  scarce  strength  enough  to  travel  on  the 
next.  I  will  have  no  guide  with  me  but  honest  Wamba,  who  can  play 
priest  or  fool  as  I  shall  be  most  in  the  humour." 

"  And  I,"  said  Wamba,  **  will  attend  you  with  all  my  heart.  I  would 
fain  see  the  feasting  at  the  funeral  of  Athelstane ;  for,  if  it  be  not  full  and 
frequent,  he  will  rise  from  the  dead  to  rebuke  cook,  sewer,  and  cupbearer; 
and  that  were  a  sight  worth  seeing.  Always,  Sir  Knight,  I  will  trust  your 
valour  with  making  my  excuse  to  my  master  Cedric,  in  case  mine  own  wit 
should  fail." 

"  And  how  should  my  poor  valour  succeed,  Sir  Jester,  when  thy  light  wit 
halts  ? — ^resolve  me  that." 

"  Wit,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  Jester,  **  may  do  much.  He  is  a  quick, 
apprehensive  knave,  who  sees  his  neighbour's  blind  side,  and  knows  how  to 
keep  the  le&rgagn  when  his  passions  are  blowing  high.  But  valour  is  a 
sturdy  fellow,  that  makes  all  split.  He  rows  against  both  wind  and  tide, 
and  makes  way  notwithstanding ;  and,  therefore,  good  Sir  Knight,  while  I 
take  advantage  of  the  fair  weather  in  our  noble  master's  temper,  I  w*')] 
expect  you  t<n  bestir  yourself  when  it  grows  rough." 
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**ikt  Kui^hl  of  the  Fetterlock,  since  it  is  your  pleasare  so  to  be  diftin 
ffuished/'  said  Ivanhoe,  **  I  fear  me  yoa  have  chosen  a  talkative  and  a  trou- 
blesome fool  to  be  Your  guide.    But  he  knows  every  path  and  alley  in  th# 
woods  as  well  as  e&r  a  hunter  who  frequents  them ;  and  the  poor  knave,  mm 
thou  hast  partly  seen,  is  as  faithful  as  steeL" 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Kniffht,  "  an  he  have  the  gift  of  showing  my  road,  I 
shall  not  grumble  with  him  that  he  desires  to  make  it  pleasant. — Fare  tli(s« 
well,  kind  Wilfred— I  charge  thee  not  to  attempt  to  travel  till  to-morrow  at 
earliest." 

So  saying,  he  extended  his  hand  to  Ivanhoe,  who  pressed  it  to  his  lip0» 
took  leave  of  the  Prior,  mounted  his  horse,  and  departed,  with  Wamba  for 
bis  companion.  Ivanhoe  followed  them  with  his  eyes,  until  they  were  lost 
in  the  snades  of  the  surrounding  forest,  and  then  returned  into  the  convent. 

But  shortly  after  matin-song,  he  requested  to. see  the  Prior.  The  old  man 
came  in  haste,  and  inquired  anxiously  after  the  state  of  his  health. 

**  It  is  better,"  he  said,  '*  than  my  fondest  hope  could  have  anUcipated  ; 
either  my  wound  has  been  slighter  than  the  effusion  of  blood  led  me  to  sup- 
pose, or  this  balsam  hath  wrought  a  wonderful  cure  upon  it.  I  feel  already 
as  if  I  could  bear  my  corslet :  and  so  much  the  better,  for  thoughts  pass  in 
my  mind  which  render  me  unwilling  to  remain  here  longer  in  inactivity." 

"  Now,  the  saints  forbid,"  said  the  Prior,  "  that  the  son  of  the  Saxon 
Cedrio  should  leave  our  convent  ere  his  wounds  were  healed  I  It  were 
shame  to  our  profession  were  we  to  suffer  it." 

"  Nor  would  I  desire  to  leave  your  hospitable  roof,  venerable  &ther," 
said  Ivanhoe,  "  did  I  not  feel  myself  able  to  endure  the  journey,  and  com- 
pelled to  undertake  it." 

"  And  what  can  have  urged  you  to  so  sudden  a  departure  f"  said  the 
Prior, 

"  Have  you  never,  holy  father,"  answered  the  Knight,  "  felt  an  apprehen- 
sion of  approaching  evil,  for  which  you  in  vain  attempted  to  assign  a  cause 7 
— ^Have  you  never  found  your  mina  darkened,  like  the  sunnjr  landscape,  by 
the  Sudeten  cloud,  which  augurs  a  coming  tempest? — And  thinkest  thou  not 
that  such  impulses  are  deserving  of  attention,  as  being  the  hints  of  our 
guardian  spirits,  that  daneer  is  impending  ?" 

**  I  may  not  deny,"  said  the  Prior,  crossing  himself,  "  that  such  things 
have  been,  and  have  been  of  Heaven ;  but  then,  such  communications  have 
bad  a  visibl]^  useful  scope  and  tendency.  But  thou,  wounded  as  thoo  art, 
what  avails  it  thou  shouldst  follow  the  steps  of  him  whom  thou  couldst  not 
aid,  were  he  to  be  assaulted?" 

"Prior,"  said  Ivanhoe,  *'thou  dost  mistake  —  I  am  stout  enough  to  ex- 
change buffets  with  any  who  will  challenge  me  to  such  a  traffic— %ut  were 
it  otherwise,  may  I  not  aid  him  were  he  in  danger,  by  other  means  than  by 
force  of  arms  ?  It  is  but  too  well  known  that  me  Saxons  love  not  the  Noi^ 
man  race,  and  who  knows  what  mav  be  the  issue,  if  he  break  in  upon  them 
when  their  hearts  are  irritated  by  the  death  of  Athelstane,  and  their  heads 
boated  by  the  carousal  in  which  they  will  indulge  themselves?  I  hold  hit 
on  trance  among  them  at  such  a  moment  most  perilous,  and  I  am  resolved 
to  share  or  avert  the  danger ;  which,  that  I  may  the  better  do,  I  would  crave 
of  thee  the  use  of  some  palfrey  whose  pace  may  be  sofler  than  that  of  my 
destrier.*** 

**  Surely,"  said  the  worthy  churchman  ;  '*  you  shall  have  mine  own  am- 
bling jennet,  and  I  would  it  ambled  as  easy  for  your  sake  as  that  of  the 
Abbot  of  Saint  Albans.  Yet  this  will  I  say  for  Malkin,  for  so  I  call  her, 
that  unless  you  were  to  borrow  a  ride  on  the  juggler's  steed  that  paces  a 
hornpipe  amongst  the  eggs,  you  could  not  go  a  journey  on  a  oreaturs  fo 
gentle  and  smooth-paced.    I  have  composed  many  a  homily  .a  h«ff  li^ck. 
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to  the  edification  cf  my  brethren  of  the  oonvent,  and  many  poor  Ohrintiao 
■ouls." 

*'  I  pray  you,  reverend  father/'  said  Ivanhoe,  "  let  Malldn  be  gpt  ready 
Instantly,  and  bid  Gurth  attend  me  with  mine  arme." 

"  Nay,  but  fair  sir,"  said  the  Prior,  "  I  pray  you  to  remember  that  Malkin 
hath  as  little  skill  in  arms  as  her  master,  and  that  I  warrant  not  her  en- 
during the  sight  or  weight  of  Tour  full  panoply.  Oh,  Malkin,  I  promise 
you,  is  a  beast  of  judgment,  and  will  contend  against  an  undue  weight —  1 
did  but  borrow  the  Frucius  Temporum  fr(Mn  the  priest  of  Saint  Bees,  and  I 

Eromise  you  she  would  not  stir  from  the  gate  until  I  had  exchanged  the 
uge  volume  for  my  little  breviary." 

"  Trust  me,  holy  father,"  said  fvanhoe,  "  I  will  not  distress  her  with  too 
much  weight ;  and  if  she  calls  a  combat  with  me,  it  is  odds  but  she  has  the 
worst" 

This  reply  was  made  while  Gurth  was  buckling  on  the  Knight's  heels  a 
pair  of  large  gilded  spurs,  capable  of  convincing  anj  restive  horse  that  his 
beet  safety  lay  in  being  conformable  to  the  will  of  his  rider. 

-The  deep  and  sharp  rowels  with  which  Ivanhoe's  heels  were  now  armed, 
began  to  make  the  worthy  Prior  repent  of  his  courtesy,  and  ejaculate,— 
"Nay,  but  fair  sir,  now  I  bethink  me,  my  Malkin  abideth  not  the  spur— 
Better  it  were  that  you  tarry  for  the  mare  of  our  manciple  down  at  the 
Grange,  which  may  be  had  in  little  more  than  an  hour,  and  cannot  but  l.o 
tractable,  in  respect  that  she  draweth  much  of  our  winter  fire-wood,  aiid 
eateth  no  com." 

"  I  thank  you,  reverend  father,  but  will  abide  by  your  first  offer,  as  I  see 
Malkin  is  already  led  forth  to  the  gate.  Gurth  shall  carry  mine  armour ; 
and,  for  the  rest,  rely  on  it,  that  as  I  will  not  overload  Malkin's  back,  she 
shall  not  overcome  my  patience.    And  now,  farewell  1" 

Ivanhoe  now  descended  the  stairs  more  hastily  and  easily  than  his  wound 
^  promised,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  jennet,  eager  to  escape  the  importu- 
nity of  the  Prior,  who  stuck  as  closely  to  his  side  as  his  age  and  fatness 
would  permit,  now  singing  the  praises  of  Malkin,  now  recommending  cau- 
tion to  the  Knight  in  managing  her. 

"  She  is  at  the  most  dangerous  period  for  maidens  as  well  as  mares," 
said  the  old  man,  laughing  at  his  own  jest,  *'  being  barely  in  her  fifleenth 
year." 

Ivanhoe,  who  had  other  web  to  weave  than  to  stand  canvassing  a  palfrey's 
paces  with  its  owner,  lent  but  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Prior's  grave  advioes  and 
facetious  jests,  and  having  leapt  on  his  mare,  and  commanded  his  squire 
(for  such  Gurth  now  called  himself)  to  keep  close  by  his  side,  he  followed 
the  track  of  the  Black  Knight  into  the  forest,  while  the  Prior  stood  at  the 
cato  of  the  convent  looking  after  him,  and  ejaculating,  —  **  Saint  Mary ! 
how  prompt  and  fiery  be  these  men  of  war  I  I  would  I  had  not  trusted 
Malkin  to  his  keeping,  for,  crippled  as  I  am  with  the  cold  rheum,  I  am  un« 
done  if  aught  but  good  befalls  her.  And  yet,"  said  he,  recollecting  him- 
self, "  as  I  would  not  spare  my  own  old  and  disabled  limbs  in  the  good 
cause  of  Old  England,  so  Malkin  must  e'en  run  her  haxard  on  the  same 
venture ;  and  it  may  be  they  will  think  our  poor  house  worthy  of  some 
munificent  guerdon  —  or,  it  may  be,  they  will  send  the  old  Prior  a  pacing 
nag.  And  if  they  do  none  of  these,  as  great  men  will  forget  little  men's 
service,  truly  I  shall  hold  me  well  repaid  in  having  done  that  which  is  right. 
And  it  is  now  well  nigh  the  fitting  time  to  summon  the  brethren  to  break- 
fast in  the  refectory  —  Ah !  I  doubt  they  obey  that  call  more  cheerily  than 
the  bells  for  primes  and  matins." 

.So  the  Prior  of  Saint  Botolph's  hobbled  back  again  into  the  refectory,  to 
preside  over  the  stock-fish  and  ale,  which  was  just  serving  out  for  the  friars' 
rreakfast.  Pursy  and  important,  he  sat  him  down  at  the  table,  and  many 
a  dark  word  he  threw  out^  of  benefits  to  be  expected  to  the  convent^  and 
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high  (leedf  of  serrioe  done  by  himself,  which,  at  another  Beaixm  would 
have  attracted  obeerration.  But  as  the  atock-fish  was  highly  salted,  and 
the  ale  reasonably  powerful,  the  jaws  of  the  brethren  were  too  aoiioosly 
employed  to  admit  of  their  making  much  use  of  their  ears ;  nor  do  we  read 
of  any  of  the  fraternity,  who  was  tempted  to  speculate  upon  the  mysterioas 
hints  of  their  Superior,  except  Father  Diggory,  who  was  scTerely  afflicted 
by  the  toothach,  so  that  he  could  only  eat  on  one  side  of  his  jaws. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Black  Champion  and  his  cuide  were  pacing  at  their 
lebure  through  the  recesses  of  the  forest ;  the  good  Knight  wniles  humming 
to  himself  the  lay  of  some  enamoured  troubMour,  sometimes  encouraging 
by  questions  the  prating  disposition  of  his  attendant,  so  that  their  dialo|^e 
formed  a  whimsical  mixture  of  song  and  jest,  of  which  we  would  fain  give 
our  readers  some  idea.  You  are  then  to  imagine  this  Knight,  such  as  we 
have  already  described  him,  strong  of  person,  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and 
large  of  bone,  mounted  on  his  mighty  black  charger,  which  seemed  made 
on  purpose  to  bear  his  weight,  so  easily  he  paced  forward  under  it,  haying 
the  visor  of  his  helmet  raised,  in  order  to  admit  freedom  of  breath,  yet 
keeping  the  beaver,  or  under  part,  closed,  so  that  his  features  could  be  but 
imperfectly  distinguished.  But  his  ruddy  embrowned  cheek-bones  could  be 
plainly  seen,  and  the  large  and  bright  blue  eyes,  that  flashed  .from  under 
the  dark  shade  of  the  raised  visor ;  and  the  whole  gesture  and  look  of  the 
champion  expressed  careless  gaiety  and  fearless  confidence  —  a  mind  which 
was  unapt  to  apprehend  danger,  and  prompt  to  defy  it  when  most  imminent 
—  yet  with  whom  danger  was  a  familiar  thought,  as  with  one  whose  trade 
was  war  and  adventure. 

The  Jester  wore  his  usual  fantastic  habit,  but  late  accidents  had  led  him 
to  adopt  a  good  cutting  falchion,  instead  of  his  wooden  sword,  with  a  targe 
to  match  it ;  of  both  which  weapons  he  had,  notwithstanding  his  profession, 
shown  himself  a  skilful  master  during  the  storming  of  Torquilstone.  In- 
deed, the  infirmity  of  Wamba's  brain  consisted  chiefly  in  a  kind  of  impatient 
irritability,  which  suffered  him  not  long  to  remain  quiet  in  any  posture,  or 
adhere  to  any  certain  train  of  ideas,  although  he  was  for  a  few  minutes 
alert  enough  in  performing  any  immediate  task,  or  in  apprehending  any 
immediate  topic.  On  horseback,  therefore,  he  was  perpetually  swinging 
himself  backwards  and  forwards,  now  on  the  horse's  ears,  then  anon  on 
the  very  rump  of  the  animal, — now  hanging  both  his  legs  on  one  side,  and 
now  sitting  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  moping,  mowing,  and  making  a  thou- 
sand apish  gestures,  until  his  palfrey  took  nis  freaks  so  much  to  heart,  as 
fairly  to  lay  him  at  his  length  on  the  green  grass — an  incident  which  greatly 
amused  the  Knight,  but  compelled  his  companion  to  ride  more  steadily 
thereuflor. 

At  the  point  of  their  journey  at  which  we  take  them  up,  this  joyooa  jma 
were  engaged  in  singing  a  virelai,  as  it  was  called,  in  which  the  clown  bore 
a  mellow  burden,  to  the  better  instructed  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock.  And 
thus  run  the  ditty :  — 

KmaHT.  Wamba. 

AiiM>M«ii«i.  kiw,  up  »  Um  nn.  O  Tyiwit,  lore  Tyiwit,  awaka  im  not  y«t, 

Anoa-Miiria.  love,  morn  ia  befcun,  AnMiml  mi  aaH  pillow  white  anftar  tfraaaM  flil. 

MisU  ara  diaper»in|t.  love,  binb  iinfiiiK  frea.  For  what  are  the  iojra  that  in  wakimr  we  prove. 

Op  in  the  mominir,  tova.  Ann»>Mane.  ComMml  with  theae  viaiona,  O  T^l«]l,  my  love  T 

Anaa-Mane.  love,  op  in  the  mom.  Let  the  binda  to  ihe  rise  of  Um  mnt  carol  ahnll. 

The  hauler  ta  wimlimc  Mithe  aoanda  on  hii  hora.  Let  the  hunter  Mow  ofit  Ua  load  horn  on  the  hill. 

The  echo  riaffa  men?  from  mrk  and  fmni  traa.  Softer  auunda.  aiiltar  pieaaorea,  in  riamber  1  prava,— > 

Tn  time  to  aronae  thee,  love,  Anna-Mane.  Bor  ihmk  ntA  1  dreamt  of  thee.  Tjrbnit,  my  lova. 

"  A  dainty  song,''  said  Wamba,  when  they  had  finished  their  carol,  "and 
I  swear  by  my  bauble,  a  pretty  moral  I  —  I  used  to  sing  it  with  Gurth,  onca 
my  playfellow,  and  now,  by  the  grace  of  Qod  and  his  master,  no  lew  than 
a  freeman ;  and  we  once  came  by  the  cudgel  for  being  so  entranced  by  the 
melody,  that  we  lay  in  bed  two  hours  after  sunrise,  singine  the  dHty  be- 
Vixt  sleeping  and  waking  —  my  bones  ache  at  thinking  of  the  tone'oyar 
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rince.    NeTertheless,  I  haTe  played  the  part  of  Anna-Maria,  to  please  yofk, 
fair  sir." 

The  Jester  next  struck  into  another  carol,  a  scrt  of  comic  ditty,  to  wbioh 
the  Knight,  catching  up  the  tune,  replied  in  the  like  manner. 

KmOttT  AND  Wamba.  Wajtoa. 

There  raiiM  Uiree  merry  men  from  wath,  west,  and  The  next  that  came  forth,  tmon  bjr  blood  and  b?  aail% 

Ewr  more  aina  ihe  roundelav  ;                     luorth,  Merniy  sinit  the  mundebijr :                         [Wala^ 

To  win  the  Widnw  of  Wvcomne  ibnh,  Hur'aa  ceiitiemHti, G<m1  wnLand  har*k  lineafe  waaaf 

And  where  was  the  widow  mif  ht  sajr  them  nay  T  And  where  was  the  widow  mif  ht  tay  hmi  nay  t 

Tlie  first  was  a  knntht,  and  fnim  Tynedale  he  came,  Sir  David  ap  Morgan  ap  Orifllth  ap  Hush 
Ever  mure  sinic  the  mtandelHy ;  Ap  I'odar  ap  Kliice,  qooth  his  mandelay ; 

Aad  his  fbihera.  God  save  us.  were  men  of  frreat  6ime«  She  said  that  one  widow  for  m  many  was  too  fcw, 
And  where  was  the  whIow  might  say  mm  nay  f  And  she  bade  the  Welshman  wend  his  way. 

Of  his  iatber  the  laird,  of  his  ancle  the  squire,  But  then  next  name  a  yeoman,  a  yeoman  of  Kent, 

He  btiosted  in  rhyme  and  in  roundelay  i  JoIHIt  sinaini?  his  rouodelaf ; 

flie  bade  him  go  bask  by  his  sea-^tml  (Tie.  y  He  vpoke  t4i  ihe  widow  of  UviuK  and  rent. 
fbr  she  waa  the  widow  wouk*  say  him  nay.  And  where  was  the  widow  oouid  say  htm  aay  T 

BOTB. 

So  the  kntRht  and  the  squire  were  both  left  m  the  mtre, 

1'here  for  to  sinir  iheir  roundelay ; 
For  a  yeoman  of  Kent,  with  his  yearly  rent, 

lliere  never  waa  a  widow  could  say  him  nay. 


(« 


I  would,  Wamba,"  said  the  Knight,  "  that  our  host  of  the  Trysting-tree, 
or  the  jolly  Friar,  his  chaplain,  heard  this  thy  ditty  in  praise  of  our  bluff 
yeoman." 

"  80  would  not  I,"  sfud  Wamba — "but  for  the  horn  that  hangs  at  your 
baldric." 

"Ay,"  said  the  knight, —  "this  is  a  pledge  of  Locksley's  goodwill,  though 
I  am  not  like  to  need  it.  Three  mots  on  this  bugle  will,  I  am  assured, 
bring  round,  at  our  need,  a  jolly  band  of  yonder  honest  yeomen." 

"  I  would  say,  Heaven  forefend,"  said  the  Jester,  "  were  it  not  that  that 
fair  gift  is  a  pledge  they  would  let  us  pass  peaceably." 

"Why,  what  meanest  thou?"  said  tne  Knight;  "thinkest  thou  that  but 
for  this  pledge  of  fellowship  they  would  assault  us  ?" 

"  Nay,  for  me  Isav  nothing,"  said  Wamba;  "for  green  trees  have  ears 
as  well  as  stone  walls.  But  canst  thou  construe  me  this.  Sir  Knight— 
When  is  thy  wine  pitcher  and  thy  purse  better  empty  than  full?" 

"  Why  never  I  tnink,"  replied  the  Knight. 

"  Thou  never  deservest  to  have  a  full  one  in  thy  hand,  for  so  simple  an 
ans\«  cr !  Thou  hadst  best  empty  thy  pitcher  ere  thou  pass  it  to  a  Saxon, 
and  leave  thy  money  at  home  ere  thou  walk  in  the  greenwood." 

"  leu  hold  our  friends  for  robbers,  then?"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Fetter- 
lock. 

"  You  hear  me  not  say  so,  fair  sir,"  said  Wamba ;  "  it  may  relieve  a  poor 
man'8  steed  to  take  off  his  mail  when  he  hath  a  long  journey  to  make;  and, 
oertos,  it  may  do  good  to  the  rider's  soul  to  ease  him  of  that  which  is  the 
root  of  all  evil ;  therefore  will  I  give  no  hard  names  to  those  who  do  such 
services.  Only  I  would  wish  my  mail  at  home,  and  my  purse  in  my 
chamber,  when  I  meet  with  these  good  fellows,  because  it  may  save  them 
some  trouble." 

'*  We  are  bound  to  pray  for  them,  my  friend,  notwithstanding  the  fair 
character  thou  dost  afford  them." 

"  Prav  for  them  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Wamba ;  "  but  in  the  town, 
not  in  the  greenwood,  like  the  Abbot  of  St.  Bees,  whom  they  caused  to  say 
mass  with  an  old  hollow  oak  tree  for  his  stall." 

"  Say  as  thou  list,  Wamba,"  replied  the  Knight,  "  these  yeomen  did  thy 
master  Cedric  yeomanly  service  at  Torquilstone." 

"Ay,  truly,"  answered  Wamba;  "but  that  was  in  the  fashion  of  their 
trade  with  Heaven." 

**  Their  trade,  Wamba  I  how  mean  you  by  that  ?"  replied  his  companion. 

"  Marry  thud,"  said  the  Jester.  "  They  make  ufi  a  balanced  account 
with  Heaven,  as  our  old  cellarer  used  to  call  his  ciphering,  as  fair  %8  Isaao 
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the  «J  .*w  keeps  with  his  Hcbtors,  and,  like  him,  eive  out  a  Tery  little,  aa<r 
take  large  credit  for  doing  so ;  reckoDingt  doubtless,  on  .heir  own  behalf, 
the  sevon-fold  usury  wliich  the  blessed  text  oath  promised  to  charitable  loans." 

'*  Give  me  an  example  of  jour  meaning,  Wamba,  —  I  know  nothing  of 
ciphers  or  rates  of  usage,"  answered  the  Knight. 

"  Why,''  said  Wambft,  *'  an  your  valour  be  so  dull,  you  will  please  to 
learn,  that  those  honest  follows  balance  a  good  deed  with  one  not  quite  00 
laudable ;  as  a  crown  given  to  a  begging  friar  with  an  hundred  byzanta 
taken  from  a  fat  abbot,  or  a  wench  kissed  m  the  greenwood  with  the  relief 
of  a  poor  widow." 

'*  Which  of  these  was  the  good  deed,  which  was  the  felony  ?"  interrupted 
the  Knight. 

"  A  good  gibe  I  a  good  gibe  I"  said  Wamba ;  *'  keeping  witty  conipany 
sharpeiieth  the  apprehension.  You  said  nothing  so  well,  Sir  Knight,  1  will 
be  sworn,  when  you  held  drunken  vespers  with  the  bluff  Hermit.  —  But  to 
go  on.  The  merry-men  of  the  forest  set  off  the  building  of  a  cottage  with 
tne  burning  of  a  castle,  —  the  thatching  of  a  choir  against  the  robbing  of  a 
church,  —  the  setting  free  a  poor  prisoner  against  the  murder  of  a  proud 
sheriff;  or,  to  come  nearer  to  our  point,  the  deliverance  of  a  Saxon  franklin 
against  the  burning  alive  of  a  Norman  baron.  Qentle  thieves  the^  are,  in 
short,  and  courteous  robbers ;  but  it  is  ever  the  luckiest  to  meet  with  them 
when  they  are  at  the  worst." 

"  IIow  so,  Wamba?"  said  the  knight. 

"  Why,  then  they  have  some  compunction,  and  are  for  making  up  matters 
with  Heaven.  But  when  they  have  struck  an  even  balance.  Heaven  help 
them  with  whom  they  next  open  the  account !  The  travellers  who  first  met 
them  after  their  good  service  at  Torquilstone  would  have  a  woful  flayi  ag. 
And  yet,"  said  Wamba,  coming  close  up  to  the  Knight's  side,  "  there  be 
companions  who  are  far  more  dangerous  for  travellers  to  meet  than  yor  der 
outlaws." 

*'  And  who  may  they  be,  for  you  have  neither  bears  nor  wolves,  I  in  at  f 
said  the  Knight. 

"  Marry,  sir,  but  we  have  Malvoisin's  men-at-arms,"  said  Wamba:  "and 
let  me  tell  you,  that,  in  time  of  civil  war,  a  half-score  of  these  is  woi  ih  a 
band  of  wolves  at  any  time.  They  are  now  expecting  their  harvest,  an  i  are 
reinforced  with  the  soldiers  that  escaped  from  Torquustone.  So  that,  si  ould 
wc  meet  with  a  band  of  them,  we  are  like  to  pay  for  our  feats  of  am  s.  — 
Now  1  pray  you.  Sir  Knight,  what  would  you  do  if  we  meet  two  of  thitin?" 

**  Pin  the  vilUms  to  the  earth  with  my  lance,  Wamba,  if  they  offei  id  us 
any  impediment." 

**  But  what  if  there  were  four  of  them  7" 

"  They  should  drink  of  the  same  cup,"  answered  the  Knight. 

"What  if  six,"  continued  Wamba,  "and  we  as  we  now  are,  barel/  two 
—  would  you  not  remember  Locksley's  horn?" 

"What!  sound  for  aid,"  exclaimed  the  Knight^  "  against  a  score  ot  such 
rascaille  as  these,  whom  one  good  knight  could  drive  before  him  as  th«  wind' 
drives  the  withered  leaves  ?" 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  Wamba,  "  I  will  pray  you  for  a  close  sight  of  that 
same  horn  that  hath  so  powerful  a  breath." 

Tho  Knight  undid  the  clasp  of  the  baldric,  and  indulged  his  fellow* 
traveller,  who  immediately  hung  the  bugle  round  his  own  neck. 

"  Tra-lirarla,"  said  he,  whistling  the  notes ;  "  nay,  I  know  my  gauint  as 
well  as  another." 

"  How  mean  you,  knave  ?"  said  the  Knight ;  *'  rtistore  me  the  bugle." 

"  Content  you.  Sir  Knight,  it  is  in  safe  keeping.  When  Valour  and  FoUj 
travel.  Folly  should  bear  the  horn,  because  she  can  1>low  the  best." 

'*  Nay,  but,  rogue,"  said  the  Black  Knight,  "  this  exceedeth  thy  lioonc- 
Beware  yo  tamper  not  with  mjf  patience." 
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•'Urge  iL<  not  with  violence,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Je^wr,  keeping  at  a 
distance  from  the  impatient  champion,  '*  or  Folly  will  show  a  clean  pair  of 
keels,  and  leave  Valoar  to  find  out  his  way  through  the  wood  as  best  he 
may." 

"  Nay,  tLoi.  hast  hit  me  there,"  said  the  Knight ;  **  and,  sooth  to  say,  I 
have  little  time  to  jangle  with  thee.  Keep  the  horn  an  thou  wilt,  but  let 
QS  proceed  on  our  journey." 

**  You  will  not  barm  me,  then  ?"  said  Wamba. 

*'  I  tell  thee  no,  thou  knave  I" 

"  Ay,  but  pledge  me  your  knightly  word  for  it,"  continued  Wamba,  af 
1m  approached  with  great  caution. 

"  My  knightly  word  I  pledge ;  only  come  on  with  thy  foolish  self." 

"  Nay,  then,  Valour  and  Folly  are  once  more  boon  companions,"  said  the 
Jester,  coming  up  frankly  to  the  Knight's  side;  "but,  in  truth,  I  love  not 
such  buffets  as  that  you  bestowed  on  the  burly  Friar,  wh*3n  bis  holiness 
rolled  on  the  green  like  a  king  of  the  nine-pins.  And  now  that  Folly  wears 
the  horn,  let  Valour  rouse  himself,'and  shake  his  mane;  for,  if  I  mistake 
Dot,  there  are  company  in  yonder  brake  that  are  on  the  look-out  for  us." 

"  What  makes  thee  judge  so  7"  said  the  Knight. 

'*  Because  I  have  twice  or  thrice  noticed  the  glance  of  a  morrion  from 
amongst  the  green  leaves.  Had  they  been  honest  men,  they  had  kept  the 
path.    But  yonder  thicket  is  a  choice  chapel  for  the  Clerks  of  Saint  Nicho> 

**  By  my  faith,"  said  the  Knight,  closing  his  visor,  "  I  think  thou  be'st  in 
the  right  on't." 

And  in  good  time  did  he  close  it,  for  three  arrows  flew  at  the  same  instant 
horn  the  suspected  spot  against  his  head  and  breast,  one  of  which  would 
have  penetrated  to  the  brain,  had  it  not  been  turned  aside  by  the  steel  visor. 
The  other  two  were  averted  by  the  gorget,  and  by  the  shield  which  hung 
around  his  neck.  -^ 

"Thanks,  trusty  armourer,"  said  the  Knight.  —  "Wamba,  let  us  '^lose 
with  them,"  —  and  he  rode  straight  to  the  thicket.  He  was  met  by  six  or 
seven  men-at-arms,  who  ran  against  him  with  their  lances  at  full  career. 
Three  of  the  weapons  struck  against  him,  and  splintered  with  as  little  effect 
as  if  they  had  been  driven  against  a  tower  of  steel.  The  Black  Knight's 
eyes  seemed  to  flash  fire  even  through  the  aperture  of  his  visor.  He  raised 
himself  in  his  stirrups  with  an  air  of  inexpressible  dignity,  and  exclaimed, 
'  What  means  this,  my  masters  ?"  —  The  men  made  no  other  reply  than 
by  drawing  their  swords  and  attacking  him  on  every  side,  crying,  "  Die^ 
tyrant!" 

"  Ha !  Saint  Edward  I  Ha !  Saint  George  I"  said  the  Black  Knight,  striking 
down  a  man  at  every  invocation  ;  "  have  we  traitors  here  ?" 

His  opponents,  desperate  as  they  were,  bore  back  from  an  arm  which 
carried  death  in  every  blow,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  terror  of  his  single 
strength  was  about  to  gain  the  battle  against  such  odds,  when  a  knight, 
in  blue  armour,  who  had  hitherto  kept  himself  behind  the  other  assailants, 
sf/urred  forward  with  his  lance,  nnd  taking  aim,  not  at  the  rider,  but  at 
ine  steed,  wounded  the  noble  animal  mortally. 

"  That  was  a  felon  stroke  I"  exclaimed  the  Black  Knight,  as  the  steed 
fell  to  the  earth,  bearing  his  rider  along  with  him. 

And  at  this  moment,  Wamba  winded  the  bugle,  for  the  whole  had  passed 
90  speedily,  that  he  had  not  time  to  do  so  sooner.  The  sudden  sound  made 
ihe  murderers  bear  back  once  more,  and  Wamba,  thcngh  so  imperfectly 
weaponed,  did  not  hesitate  to  rush  in  and  assist  the  Black  Knight  to  rise. 

**  Sname  on  ye,  false  cowarls !"  exclaimed  he  in  the  blue  harness,  whr 
teemed  to  IcbJ  the  assailants,  "do  ye  fly  from  the  empty  blast  of  a  honi 
blown  by  a  Jester?" 

Animated  by  his  words,  they  attacked  the  Black  Knight  anew,  whi^e  ben 
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midh,  Ii«/  in  tkt  grass  beside  him.  His  countenance  was  gsfchered  so  as  he 
thought  laigbt  best  express  the  most  profound  contrition,  bis  eyes  beiii|e 
turned  up,  and  the  corners  of  his  mouth  drawn  down,  as  Wamba  expressed 
it,  like  the  tassels  at  the  mouth  of  a  purse.  Yet  this  demure  affectation  of 
extreme  penitence  was  whimsically  belied  by  a  ludicrous  meaning  whid 
lurked  in  his  huge  features,  and  seemed  to  pronounce  his  fear  and  repent- 
ance alike  hypocritical. 

"For  what  art  thou  cast  down,  mad  Priest?"  said  Richard;  "art  tho« 
afraid  thy  diocesan  should  learn  how  truly  thou  dost  serve  Our  Lady  and 
Saint  Dun  Stan  ? — Tush,  man  I  fear  it  not ;  Richard  of  England  betrays  no 
secrets  that  pass  over  the  flagon." 

"  Nay,  most  gracious  Sovereign,"  answered  the  Hermit,  (well  known  to 
the  cunous  in  penny-histories  of  Robin  Hood,  by  the  name  of  Friar  Tuck,) 
**  it  is  not  the  crosier  I  fear,  but  the  sceptre. — Alas !  that  my  sacrilegioua 
fist  should  ever  have  been  applied  to  the  ear  of  the  Lord's  anointed !" 

"  Ha!  ha!"  said  Richard,  "sits  the  wind  there? — In  truth  I  had  forgofr- 
ten  the  buffet,  though  mine  ear  sung  after  it  for  a  whote  day.  But  il>  the 
ouff  was  fairly  given,  I  will  be  judged  by  the  good  men  around,  if  it  was 
not  as  well  repaid  —  or,  if  thou  thinkcst  I  still  owe  thee  aught,  and  will 
stand  forth  for  another  counterbuff " 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Friar  Tuck,  "  I  had  mine  own  returned,  and 
with  usury  — may  your  Majesty  ever  pay  Your  debts  as  fully  I" 

"  If  I  could  do  so  with  cuffs,"  said  the  King,  "  my  creditors  should  have 
little  reason  to  complain  of  an  empty  exchequer." 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  Friar,  resuming  his  demure  hypocritical  countenance, 
"  I  know  not  what  penance  I  ought  to  perform  for  that  most  sacrilegioos 

"  Speak  no  more  of  it,  brother,"  said  the  King ;  "  after  having  stood  so 
many  cuffs  from  Paynims  and  misbelievers,  I  were  void  of  reason  to  quarrel 
with  the  buffet  of  a  clerk  so  holy  as  he  of  Gopmanhurst.  Yet,  mine  honest 
Friar,  I  think  it  would  be  best  both  for  the  church  and  thyself,  that  I  should 
procure  a  licence  to  unfrock  thee,  and  retain  thee  as  a  yeoman  of  our  guard, 
serving  in  care  of  our  person,  as  formerly  in  attendance  upon  the  altar  (ji 
Saint  Dunstan." 

"  My  Liege,"  said  the  Friar,  "  I  humbly  crave  your  pardon ;  and  yoo 
would  readily  grant  my  excuse,  did  you  but  know  how  the  sin  of  laziness 
has  beset  me.  Saint  Dunstan — may  be  be  gracious  to  us  I — stands  quiet  in 
his  niche,  though  I  should  forget  my  orisons  in  killing  a  fat  buck  —  I  stay 
out  of  my  col!  sometimes  a  night,  doing  I  wot  not  wnat  —  Saint  Dunstan 
never  complains  —  a  quiet  master  he  is,  and  a  peaceful,  as  ever  was  made 
of  wood.  —  But  to  be  a  yeoman  in  attendance  on  my  sovereign  the  King — 
the  honour  is  great,  doubtless — ^yot,  if  I  were  but  to  step  aside  to  comfort  a 
widow  in  one  corner,  or  to  kill  a  deer  in  another,  it  would  be,  '  Where  is 
the  dog  Priest?'  says  one.  'Who  has  seen  the  accursed  Tuck?'  sava 
another.  *  The  unfrocked  villain  destroys  more  venison  than  half  tba 
country  besides,'  says  one  keeper;  'And  is  hunting  after  every  shy  doe  in 
the  country !'  qdt)th  a  second. — In  fine,  good  my  Liege,  I  pray  you  to  leave 
mo  as  you  found  me ;  or,  if  in  aught  you  desire  to  extend  your  benevolence 
to  me,  that  I  may  be  considered  as  the  poor  Clerk  of  Saint  Dunstan's  cell 
in  Gopmanhurst,  to  whom  any  small  donation  will  be  most  thankfully 
acceptable." 

"  I  understand  thee,"  said  the  King,  "  and  the  Holy  Clerk  shall  have 
a  grant  of  vert  and  venison  in  my  woods  of  Wharncliffe.  Mark,  however, 
T  will  but  assign  thee  three  bucks  every  season ;  but  if  that  do  not  prove 
an  apology  for  thy  slaying  thirty,  I  am  no  ('hristian  knight  nor  true  king." 

"  lour  Grace  may  be  well  assured,"  said  the  Friar,  "  that,  with  the 
srace  of  Saint  Dunstan,  I  sliall  find  the  way  rif  multiplying  your  m<«al 
Sounteous  gift." 
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1  nothing  doubt  it,  good  brother/'  said  the  King;  ''and  aa  Tenison  ih 
but  drj  food,  our  cellarer  shall  have  orders  to  deliver  to  thee  a  butt  of  sack, 
a  runlet  of  Malvoisie,  and  three  hogsheads  of  ale  of  the  first  strike,  yearl> 
— If  that  will  not  quench  thy  thirst,  thou  must  come  to  court,  and  beooma 
acquainted  with  my  butler." 

'*  But  for  St.  Dunstan  ?"  said  the  Friar— 

**  A  cope,  a  stole,  and  an  altar^^loth  shalt  thou  also  have,''  continued  the 
King,  crossing  himself —  **  But  we  may  not  turn  our  game  into  earnest, 
lest  Ood  punish  us  for  thinking  more  on  our  follies  than  on  his  honour  and 
worship.''  • 

"  I  will  answer  for  my  patron,"  said  the  Priest,  joyously. 

"  Answer  for  thyself.  Friar,"  said  King  Richard,  something  sternly ;  but 
immedia^.ely  stret<;hing  out  his  hand  to  the  Hermit,  the  latter,  somewhat 
abashed,  bent  his  knee,  and  saluted  it.  '*Thou  dost  less  honour  to  ray 
extending  palm  than  to  my  clenched  fist,"  said  the  Monarch ;  "  thou  didst 
only  kneel  to  the  one,  and  to  the  other  didst  prostrate  thyself." 

But  the  Friar,  afraid  perhaps  of  again  giving  offence  by  continuing  the 
eon  vernation  in  too  jocose  a  style  —  a  false  step  to  be  particularly  guarded 
against  by  those  who  converse  with  monarchs — bowed  profoundly,  and  fell 
into  the  rear. 

Ac  the  same  time,  two  additional  personages  appeared  on  the  scene. 
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AH  h»il  to  the  lonllinjEt  of  hi|rti  decrae. 

Wlwi  live  noC  more  K*ppy,  though  xrenter  th«a  «% 

Our  pafUnies  to  feee, 

UiiUer  every  creen  tree, 
la  all  Um  gf  wot«lluad,  right  welonrne  jre  be. 
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Thi  new  comers  were  WilfVed  of  Ivanhoe,  on  the  Prior  of  Botolph's  pal* 
frey,  and  Gurth,  who  attended  him,  on  the  Knight's  own  war-horse.  The 
astonishment  of  Ivanhoe  was  beyond  bounds,  when  he  saw  his  master 
besprinkled  with  blood,  and  six  or  seven  dead  bodies  lying  around  in  the 
little  glade  in  which  the  battle  had  taken  place.  Nor  was  he  less  surprised 
to  see  Uichard  surrounded  by  so  many  silvan  attendants,  the  outlaws,  as 
they  seemed  to  be,  of  the  forest,  and  a  perilous  retinue  therefore  for  a  prince. 
He  hesitated  whether  to  address  the  King  as  the  Black  Knigbtrerrant,  or 
in  what  other  manner  to  demean  himself  towards  him.  Richard  saw  his 
embarrassment. 

'*Fcar  not,  Wilfred,"  he  said,  "to  address  Richard  Plantagenet  as  him- 
self, since  thou  seest  him  in  the  company  of  true  English  hearts,  althou^^h 
it  may  be  they  have  been  urged  a  few  steps  aside  by  warm  Eti^lish  blood." 

**  Sir  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,"  said  the  gallant  Outlaw,  stepping  forward, 
'  my  assurances  can  add  nothing  to  those  of  our  sovereign ;  yet,  let  me  say 
sf^mewhat  proudly,  that  of  men  who  have  suffered  much,  he  hath  not  truer 
«iubjccts  than  those  who  now  stand  around  him." 

**  I  cannot  doubt  it,  brave  man,"  said  Wilfred,  **  since  thou  art  (f  the 
number — But  what  mean  these  marks  of  death  and  danger?  these  slain 
men,  and  the  blotidy  armour  of  my  Prince  ?" 

*  Treason  hath  been  with  us,  Ivanhoe,"  said  the  King;  *'but,  thanks  to 
these  bnivi)  men,  treason  hath  met  its  meed — But.  now  I  bethink  me,  thou 
»»  an  a  tniicor,"  said  Richard,  smiling^  "  a  mttst  disoliedient  traitor;  for 
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wt^re  not  onr  orders  positive,  that  thon  sbouldst  repose  thyself  at  Saint  Be 
tolph's  until  thy  wound  was  healed?" 

**  It  is  healed,"  said  Ivanhoe ;  "  it  is  not  of  more  consequence  than  the 
scratch  of  a  bodkin.  But  why,  oh,  why,  noble  Prince,  will  you  thus  yex 
the  hearts  of  your  faithful  servants,  and  expose  your  life  by  lonely  joumeyi 
and  rash  adventures,  as  if  it  were  of  no  more  value  than  that  of  a  mere 
knight -errant,  who  has  no  interest  on  earth  but  what  lance  and  sword  may 
procure  him  V 

**And  Kichard  Plantagenet,"  said  the  King,  "desires  no  more  fiims 
t^n  his  good  Innce  and  sword  may  acquire  him — ^and  Richard  Plantaeenet 
is  prouder  of  achieving  an  adventure,  with  only  his  good  sword,  and  bis 
good  arm  to  speed,  than  if  be  led  to  battle  a  host  of  a  hundred  thousand 
armed  men." 

"But  TOur  kingdom,  my  Liege,"  said  Ivanhoe,  "your  kingdom  is  threat- 
ened with  dissolution  and  civil  war — ^your  subjects  menaced  with  every  spe- 
cies of  evil,  if  deprived  of  their  sovereign  in  some  of  those  dancers  which  it 
is  your  daily  pleasure  to  incur,  and  from  which  you  have  but  this  moment 
narrowly  escaped." 

"  Uo  I  ho  I  my  kingdom  and  my  subjects  7"  answered  Richard,  impatiently: 
"  I  tell  thee,  Sir  Wilfred,  the  best  of  them  are  roost  willing  to  repay  my  fol- 
lies in  kind  —  For  example,  my  very  faithful  servant,  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe, 
will  not  obey  my  positive  commands,  and  yet  reads  his  king  a  homily,  be- 
cause he  does  not  walk  exactly  by  his  advice.  Which  of  us  has  most  reason 
to  upbraid  the  other  ? — Yet  forgive  me,  my  faithful  Wilfred.  The  time  I 
have  spent,  and  am  yet  to  spend  in  concealment,  is,  as  I  explained  to  thee 
at  Saint  Botolph's,  necessary  to  give  my  friends  and  faithfnt  nobles  time  to 
assemble  their  forces,  that  when  Richard's  return  is  announced,  he  should 
be  at  the  head  of  such  a  force  as  enemies  shall  tremble  to  face,  and  thus 
subdue  the  meditated  treason,  without  even  unsheathing  a  sword.  Estote* 
ville  and  Bohun  will  not  be  strong  enoueh  to  move  forward  to  York  for 
twenty-four  hours.  I  must  have  news  of  Silisbury  from  the  South ;  and  of 
Beauchamp,  in  Warwickshire ;  and  of  Multon  aud  Percy  in  the  north.  The 
Chancellor  must  make  sure  of  London.  Too  sudden  an  appearance  would 
subject  me  to  dangers,  other  than  my  lance  and  sword,  though  backed  by 
the  bow  of  bold  Robin,  or  the  quarter-staff  of  Friar  Tuck,  and  the  horn  of 
the  sage  Wamba,  may  be  able  to  rescue  me  from." 

Wilfred  bowed  in  submission,  well  knowing  how  vain  it  was  to  contend 
with  the  wild  spirit  of  chivalry  which  so  often  impelled  his  master  upon 
dangers  which  he  might  easily  have  avoided,  or  rather,  which  it  wss 
unpardonable  in  him  to  have  sought  out.  The  young  knight  sighed,  there- 
fore, and  held  his  peace;  while  Richard,  rejoiced  at  having  silenced  his 
tounsellor;  though  bis  heart  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  charge  he  had 
Drought  against  him,  went  on  in  conversation  with  Robin  Uood. — *'  King 
yf  Outlaws,"  he  said,  "  have  you  no  refreshment  to  offer  to  your  brother 
iovcreign  ?  for  these  dead  knaves  have  found  me  both  in  exercise  and 
appetite." 

"In  troth,"  replied  the  Outlaw,  " for  I  scorn  to  lie  to  your  Grace,  our 
Virder  is  chiefly  supplied  with" lie  stopped,  and  was  somewhat  embar- 
rassed. 

"  With  venison,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Richard,  gaily ;  "  better  food  at  need 
there  can  be  none  —  and  truly,  if  a  king  will  not  remain  at  home  and  slay 
his  own  game,  methinks  he  should  not  brawl  Jboo  luud  if  he  finds  it  killed  to 
his  hand." 

**If  your  Grace,  then,"  said  Robin,  "will  again  honour  with  your  pre- 
sence one  of  Robin  Hood's  places  of  rendezvous,  the  venison  shall  not  be 
lacking ;  and  a  stoup  of  ale,  and  it  may  be  a  cup  of  reasonably  good  wine, 
fo  rvlihh  it  withal." 

The  Outlaw  accordingly  led  th^  way,  followed  by  the  l-axom  Moiiarcli. 
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more  happy,  probahlj,  in  this  chance  meeting  with  Rohin  Hood  nnd  hif 
foresters,  than  he  w«>uld  have  been  in  a^ain  assuming  his  royal  state,  aiiO 
presiding  over  a  splendid  circle  of  peers  and  nobles.  Novelty  in  society 
and  adventure  were  the  zest  of  life  to  Richard  Cocur-de-Lion,  and  it  had  its 
highest  relish  when  enhanced  by  dangers  encountered  and  surmounted.  In 
the  lion-hearted  King,  the  brilliant,  but  useless  character,  of  a  knight  of 
romance,  was  in  a  great  measure  realized  and  revived ;  and  the  personal 
glory  which  he  acquired  by  hia  own  deeds  of  arms,  was  far  more  dear  to  his 
excited  imagination,  than  that  which  a  course  of  policy  and  wisdom  would 
have  spread  around  his  government.  Accordingly,  Lis  reign  was  like  the 
course  of  &  brilliant  and  rapid  meteor,  which  shoots  along  the  face  of  heaven, 
shedding  around  an  unnecessary  and  portentous  light,  which  is  instantly 
swallowed  up  by  universal  darkness ;  his  feats  of  chivalry  furnishing  themes 
for  bards  and  minstrels,  but  affording  none  of  those  solid  benefits  to  his 
country  on  which  history  loves  to  pause,  and  hold  up  as  an  example  to  pos- 
terity. But  in  his  present  company  Richard  showed  to  the  greatest  imagina- 
ble advantage.  He  was  gay,  good-humoured,  and  fond  of  manhood  in  every 
rank  of  life. 

Beneath  a  huge  oak-tree  the  silvan  repast  was  hastily  prepared  for  th  ? 
King  of  £ngland,  surrounded  by  men  outlaws  to  his  government,  but  whi 
now  formed  his  court  and  his  guard.  As  the  flagon  went  round,  the  rough 
foresters  soon  lost  their  awe  lor  the  presence  of  Mi^jesty.  The  song  and 
the  jest  were  exchanged — the  stories  of  former  deeds  were  told  with  advan- 
tage ;  and  at  length,  and  while  boasting  of  their  successful  infraction  of  the 
laws,  no  one  recollected  they  were  speaking  in  presence  of  their  natural 
guardian.  The  merry  King,  nothing  heeding  his  dignity  any  more  than 
his  company,  laughed,  quaffed,  and  jested  among  the  jolly  band.  The 
natural  and  rough  sense  of  Robin  Hood  led  him  to  be  desirous  that  the 
scene  should  be  closed  ere  anything  should  occur  to  disturb  its  harmony, 
the  more  especially  that  he  observed  Ivanhoe's  brow  clouded  with  anxiety. 
'*  We  are  honoured,"  he  said  to  Ivanhoe,  apart,  "  by  the  presence  of  our 
gallant  Sovereign ;  yet  I  would  not  that  he  dallied  with  time,  which  the 
circumstances  of  his  kingdom  may  render  precious." 

**  It  is  well  and  wisely  spoken,  brave  Robin  Hood,"  said  Wilfred,  apart ; 
**  and  know,  moreover,  that  they  who  jest  with  Majesty  even  in  its  ga;^e8t 
mood,  are  but  toying  with  the  lion's  whelp,  which,  on  slight  provocadon, 
uses  both  fangs  and  claws." 

"  You  have  touched  the  yery  cause  of  my  fear,"  said  the  Outlaw ;  "  my 
men  are  rough  by  practice  and  nature,  the  King  is  hasty  as  well  as  goodi 
humoured;  nor  know  I  how  soon  cause  of  offence  may  arise,  or  how  warmly 
it  may  be  receiyed — it  is  time  this  revel  were  broken  off." 

**  It  must  be  by  your  management,  then,  gallant  yeoman,"  said  lyanhoe ; 
"  for  each  hint  I  have  essayed  to  give  him  seryes  only  to  induce  him  to 
prolong  it." 

"Must  I  so  soon  risk  the  pardon  and  favour  of  m^r  Severely ?"  said 
Robin  Hood,  pausing  for  an  instant;  "but  by  Saint  Christopher,  it  sh.ll  be 
so.  I  were  undeserving  his  grace  did  I  not  peril  it  for  his  good.  Here, 
Scathlock,  get  thee  behind  yonder  thicket,  and  wind  me  a  Norman  blast  on 
thy  bugle,  and  without  an  instant's  delay,  on  peril  df  your  life." 

Scathlock  obeyed  his  captain,  and  in  less  tnan  five  minutes  the  reyoUera 
were  startled  by  the  sound  of  his  horn. 

"  It  is  the  bugle  of  Malvoisin,"  said  the  Miller,  starting  to  his  feet,  and 
seizing  his  bow.  The  Friar  dropped  the  flagon,  and  grasped  his  quarter- 
dtaff.  Wamba  stopt  short  in  the  midst  of  a  jest,  and  betook  himself  to 
fwrrd  and  target.    All  the  others  stood  to  their  weapons. 

Men  of  their  precarious  course  of  life  change  readily  fp^m  the  banquet 
lo  the  battle;  and  to  Richard  the  exchange  seemed  but  u  succession  of 
oleasure.    He  called  for  bis  helmet  aQ4  the  most  cumbrous  mrts  of  hia 
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armo  ir  wCi*ch  he  had  laid  aside ;  and  while  Gurth  was  putiinj^  tbem 
ho  Irid  ni^  strict  injunctions  on  Wilfred,  under  pain  of  his  highest  displ 
Burp,  rut  to  engage  in  the  skirmish  which  he  supiKtsed  was  approaching. 

'*Thou  hast  fought  for  mc  an  hundred  times,  Wilfred, — ana  I  hare  seen 
it  Thou  shalt  this  day  look  on,  and  see  how  Richard  will  fight  for  his 
friend  and  liegeman." 

In  the  meantime,  Robin  Hood  hiid  sent  off  several  of  his  followers  in 
different  directions,  as  if  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy ;  and  when  he  saw  tbi* 
company  effectually  broken  up,  he  approached  Richard,  ^ho  was  now  com 
pletely  armed,  and,  kneeling  down  on  one  knee,  craved  pardon  of  his  Sove- 
reign. 

**For  what,  good  yeoman?"  said  Richard,  somewhat  impatiently.  "Ilamc 
we  not  already  granted  thee  a  full  pardon  for  all  transgressions?  Thinkc^t 
thou  our  word  is  a  feather,  to  be  blown  backward  and  forward  between  us? 
Thou  canst  not  have  had  time  to  commit  any  new  offence  since  that  time?" 

**  Ay,  but  I  have  though,"  answered  the  yeoman,  "  if  it  be  an  offence  to 
deceive  my  prince  for  his  own  advantage.  The  bugle  you  have  heard  was 
none  of  Malvoisin's,  but  blown  by  my  direction,  to  break  off  the  l)anquet» 
lest  it  trenched  upon  hours  of  dearer  import  than  to  be  thus  dallied  with.'' 

He  then  rose  from  his  knee,  folded  his  arms  on  his  bosom,  and  in  a  man> 
ncr  rather  respectful  than  submissive,  awaited  the  answer  of  the  King, — 
like  one  who  is  conscious  he  may  have  given  offence,  yet  is  confident  in  the 
rectitude  of  his  motive.  The  blood  rusned  in  anger  to  the  countenance  of 
Richard ;  but  it  was  the  first  transient  emotion,  and  his  sense  of  justice 
instantly  subdued  it. 

"The  King  of  Sherwood,"  he  said,  "grudges  his  venison  and  his  vrino- 
flask  to  the  King  of  England?  It  is  well,  bold  Robin  I  —  but  when  tou 
come  to  see  me  in  merry  London,  I  trust  to  be  a  less  niggard  host.  Tkoa 
art  right,  however,  good  fellow.  Let  us  therefore  to  horse  and  away  — 
Wilfred  has  been  impatient  this  hour.  Tell  me,  bold  Robin,  hast  thou  never 
a  friend  in  thy  band,  who,  not  content  with  advising,  will  needs  direct  thy 
motions,  and  look  miserable  when  thou  dost  presume  to  act  for  thyself?" 

"  Such  a  one,"  said  Robin,  **  is  my  Lieutenant,  Little  John,  who  is  even 
DOW  absent  on  an  expedition  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Scotland ;  and  I  will 
own  to  your  Majesty,  that  I  am  sometimes  displeased  by  the  freedom  of  his 
counsels  —  but,  when  I  think  twice,  I  cannot  be  long  anery  with  one  who 
can  have  no  motive  for  his  anxiety  save  zeal  for  his  masters  service." 

"Thou  art  right,  good  yeoman,"  answered  Richard;  **and  if  I  had 
Ivanhoe,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  grave  advice,  and  recommend  it  by  the 
sad  gravity  of  his  brow,  and  thee,  on  the  other,  to  trick  me  into  what  thou 
thinkest  my  own  good,  I  should  have  as  little  the  freedom  of  mine  own  will 
as  any  king  in  Christendom  or  Heathenesse. — But  come,  sirs,  let  us  merrily 
on  toConingsburgh,  and  think  no  more  on't." 

Robin  Hood  assured  them  that  he  had  detached  a  party  in  the  dlreetioQ 
of  the  road  they  were  to  pass,  who  would  not  fail  to  discover  and  apprise 
them  of  any  secret  ambuscade ;  and  that  he  had  little  doubt  they  would 
find  the  ways  secure,  or,  if  otherwise,  would  receive  such  timely  notice  of 
ilie  danger  as  would  enable  them  to  fall  back  on  a  strong  troop  of  archers, 
with  which  he  himself  proposed  to  follow  on  the  same  route. 

The  wise  and  attentive  precautions  adopted  for  his  safety  touched 
Richard's  feelings,  and  removed  any  slight  grudge  wnich  he  might  retain 
on  account  of  the  deception  the  Outlaw  Captain  had  practised  upon  him. 
He  once  more  extended  his  hand  to  Robin  Ilood,  assured  htm  or  his  full 
pardon  and  future  favour,  as  well  as  his  firm  resolution  to  restrain  the 
tyrannical  exereiso  of  the  forest  rights  and  other  oppressive  laws,  by  which 
BO  many  English  yeomen  were  driven  into  a  state  of  rebellion.  But 
Richard's  go<^  intentions  towards  the  bold  Outlaw  were  frustrated  by  the 
King's  ontimoly  d^ath ;  and  the  Charter  of  the  Forest  way  9fi  *TUi  trim 
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Bhe  anwillirig  haiids  of  King  John  when  he  succeeded  to  his  heroic  brother. 
-As  for  the  rest  of  Robin  Hood's  career,  as  well  as  the  tale  of  his  trea^ 
cherous  death,  they  are  to  be  found  in  those  black-letter  garlands,  cnce  sold 
at  the  low  and  easy  rate  of  one  half-penny, 

"  Nuw  cheaply  pnrchaMil  at  tKeir  wei^t  in  golu.  ** 

The  Outlaw's  opinion  proved  true ;  and  the  King,  attended  by  Ivanlioe 
Qurth  and  Wamba,  arrived,  without  any  interruption,  within  view  of  thu 
Castle  of  Conin,;<)burgh,  while  the  sun  was  yet  in  the  horizon. 

There  are  few  more  beautiful  or  striking  scenes  in  England,  than  are  pre- 
sented by  the  vicinity  of  this  ancient  Saxon  fortress.  The  soft  and  gentle 
river  Don  sweeps  through  an  amphitheatre,  in  which  cultivation  is  richly 
blended  with  W(M)dland,  and  on  a  mount,  ascendinp^  from  the  river,  well  do' 
fended  by  walls  and  ditches,  rises  this  ancient  edifice,  which,  as  its  Saxon 
name  implies,  was,  previous  to  the  Conquest,  a  royal  residence  of  the  kings 
of  England.  The  outer  walls  have  probably  been  added  by  the  Normans, 
but  the  inner  keep  bears  token  of  very  great  antiquity.  It  is  situated  on  a 
mount  at  one  angle  of  the  inner  court,  and  forms  a  complete  circle  of  per- 
haps twenty-five  feet  in  diameter.  The  wall  is  of  immense  thickness,  and 
is  propped  or  defended  by  six  huge  external  buttresses  which  project  fmm 
the  circle,  and  rise  up  against  the  sides  of  the  tower  as  if  to  strengthen  or 
to  support  it.  These  massive  buttresses  are  solid  when  they  arise  from  the 
foundation,  and  a  good  way  higher  up ;  but  are  hollowed  out  towards  the 
top,  and  terminate  m  a  sort  of  turrets  communicating  with  the  interior  of 
the  keep  itself.  The  distant  appearance  of  this  huge  building,  with  these 
singular  accompaniments,  is  as  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque, 
as  the  interior  of  the  castle  is  to  the  eager  antiquary,  whose  imagination  it 
carries  back  to  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy.  A  barrow,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  castle,  is  pointed  out  as  the  tomb  of  the  memorable  Hengist ;  and  vari- 
ous monuments,  of  great  antiquity  and  curiosity,  are  shown  in  the  neigh- 
bouring churchyard.* 

*  When  T  Ust  siw  thu  intrrRsrinr  ruin  of  micient  days,  one  of  tlio  very  few  rninainin?  ex.imples  of  Saxon 
fortiiicntion.  1  wax  istronely  inipmcMH]  wiih  the  ilesire  i»f  tninne  out  n  n>rt  of  theory  on  I  he  Kuhjert.  whirh, 
from  flonie  recent  ncqiiuintanre  with  the  ;irrhitecture  nf  the  aricietit  Srniuiinavinns,  Veiinicd  to  me  pHcnliarly 
ititeiTtttni;.  1  was.  however,  ohlieed  by  rtrctimstatices  to  prorretl  on  my  jonmey,  without  Iei«nre  t«i  lake 
more  than  a  Imnsieiit  view  of  Coniiicstinrch.  Vet  the  idea  dwells  to  istroncly  in  mv  mind,  thai  I  feel  con- 
nderahly  tempted  to  write  a  pnse  or  two  in  detailing  at  least  the  outline  of  my  hyputhe&is,  Iea7iii^  better  an- 
tnnaries  to  oorrect  or  refute  ronriiisions  whirh  are  perhaps  tni»  hnaitly  dritwii 

Thine  who  have  visited  the  Zetland  IsJands.  are  familiar  with  the  desnription  of  caatles  called  by  the  nihab> 
Haats  Banctis;  and  hv  the  HiKhlamlen  — for  they  are  also  to  be  found  hoih  in  the  Western  Isles  and  on  the 
DMtnland  —  Duns,  nennant  hns  eoRraved  a  view  of  the  famous  Dun-Ooniadiila  in  Oleiielc:  and  there  are 
maiif  others,  all  of  them  built  after  a  peculiar  mfale  of  architecture,  which  arEues  a  peitple  in  the  mint  prim> 
itive  KtatiB  of  sncieiy  The  m'sit  perfect  specimen  is  that  upon  the  island  of  Muusa.  near  to  the  mainland  of 
Zetland,  which  is  prohaMy  in  the  same  state  as  when  inhabited. 

It  is  a  siiurie  round  tower,  the  wall  curvinc  in  shphtly.  and  then  tuminpr  ootward  acain  in  the  form  of  a 
dice-box,  so  that  the  defenders  on  the  lop  micht  the  better  prutert  the  base  It  is  fonited  of  runeh  stones, 
selected  with  care,  and  lanl  in  (xmrMs  or  circles,  with  much  compactness,  hat  without  cement  of  any  kind. 
The  tower  has  never,  to  apfieanince.  had  roofinx  of  any  sort:  a  fire  was  made  in  the  centra  of  the'  space 
which  it  enchoHiS,  and  orurmally  the  huildinc  waa  pmbadiy  Utile  more  than  a  wall  drewn  sw  a  sort  of  screen 
aroumi  the  rreat  council  fire  of  the  tribe  Bnt.  allhoush  the  means  or  incenurty  of  the  builders  did  not  ex- 
tend so  fiir  OS  to  provide  a  roof,  rhey  supplied  the  want  by  Ofmsirurtinir  apartments  in  the  iulerior  of  the  walla 
of  the  titwer  itself  The  cJrRuiiivailation  fiirmed  a  double  eiicliisure.  the  inner  side  of  which  wiis.  in  fart,  two 
feet  or  three  feet  distant  frtmi  the  other,  and  omnecieil  by  a  concentric  miiim  of  ioiic  flat  ftuiien.  thus  form- 
ing a  senes  of  concentric  riiics  or  siohea  of  variftus  heichla.  riKin?  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  Kach  of  thesa 
stories  or  Kallenes  has  fiHir  windows,  faciiiK  directly  to  the  prniitv  i»f  the  ciMnpnss.  and  nsint  of  ntunfe  reea- 
lariv  above  each  other.  These  four  perpendicular  ranees  of  windows  adniiited  air,  niKi.  the  fire  lieine  kiii« 
died,  heal,  or  smoke  at  least,  lo  each  of  the  ic»llanes  1'he  accen  from  ipillery  to  nllery  is  equally  primitive. 
4  path,  on  the  principle  nf  an  inclined  plane,  tarns  round  and  round  the  buiUline  like  a  screw,  and  eivea 
ircesa  to  the  diilerent  stories,  intersectiuff  each  of  them  in  its  turn,  and  thas  irnidually  rwiim  lu  the  top  of  the 
vaii  of  the  tower.  On  the  outside  there  are  no  windows ;  and  I  may  add.  that  an  eucloaure  of  a  sqaurc,  or 
somettmes  a  round  form,  gave  the  inliabitants  of  the  Boi^th  an  oppurtanity  to  secure  any  sli««p  or  cattM 
which  they  miffhi  pisaaisa. 

Such  If  the  reiieral  architecture  of  that  very  early  period  when  the  ^^o^thmen  swept  the  aeas  and  hroufrht 
lo  ineir  rude  houses,  such  as  I  have  t'escribeu  them,  the  plunder  of  polished  nations.  In  Zellaial  theie  art 
oefvral  scores  of  these  BurKiis.  occupying  in  every  case,  capes,  headlands,  islets,  and  similar  places  of  advan- 
sKire  Kincularly  well  cba<ien  I  remember  the  remains  of  one  upon  an  island  in  a  small  lake  near  Lerwick, 
which  at  high  tide  amiuiunicjites  with  the  sea,  the  access  to  which  is  very  ingenious,  by  menus  of  a  canse- 
•niy  or  dyke,  about  three  or  four  inches  uiKler  the  surface  of  the  water  This  causewuv  makes  a  sharp  atixta 
,a  Its  app'ruoch  to  the  Bunch.  The  inhabitants,  douliileso.  were  well  acquainteil  with  thii',  but  si  rangers,  who 
night  aopriMcb  lU  a  h<«tile  manner,  and  were  lenonmt  of  the  curve  of  the  causewav,  would  probably  plucige 
iBCe  the  ake.  which  is  sue  or  seven  feet  in  depth,  al  the  least.  I'his  must  have  been  the  device  uf  a 
Vsnbea  or  Cohom  of  those  early  iiniea. 

1'he  Mjrle  of  these  buildinga  evincrr  that  the  areiuteeC  puwBuaail  neither  the  wt  of 
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Wh'n   3jer.f  de-Lion  and  his  retinue  approached  this  mde  yet  statolj 
biilMing,  it  was  nut,  as  at  present,  surrouiiilcd  by  external  fortifications 
Tiie  Saxon  architect  had  exhausted  his  art  in  rendering  the  main  keep  de 
fensible,  and  there  was  no  other  circumvallation  than  a  rude  barrier  ui 
palisades. 

A  huge  black  banner,  which  floated  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  annoanc?ed 
that  the  obset^uies  of  the  late  owner  were  still  in  the  act  of  being  solem- 
nized. It  bore  no  emblem  of  the  deceased's  birth  or  quality,  for  armonal 
bearings  were  then  a  novelty  among  the  Norman  chivalry  themselves,  and 
were  totally  unknown  tu  the  Saxons.  But  above  the  gate  was  another  ban- 
ner, on  which  the  figure  of  a  white  horse,  rudely  painted,  indicated  the 
nation  and  rank  of  the  deceased,  by  the  well-known  symbol  of  Ilengist  and 
his  Saxon  warriors. 

All  around  the  castle  was  a  scene  of  busy  commotion  ;  for  such  funeral 


of  any  kind,  nor  the  Rkill  to  throw  an  an*h.  cnnstnict  n  mof.  or  errrt  a  stair ;  and  yet.  with  all  thb  icnorai 
ffhowml  irreat  incciiaily'iD  Melentinc  the  situation  of  Biirxtm,  and  regalMtinir  the  acoen  to  tbeni.  aswell  mi 
neatneMBHiid  regularity  lu  the  eri*ct  km,  Mnoe  the  hnildiiim  theinselvea  show  a  style  irf' advance  in  tliea«ta 
acamtily  nniKWient  with  the  iKnornniTe  of  so  many  of  the  prinriiNii  branches  of  Hrchitectnral  knowledic^. 

I  have  iilwnyK  thoofrht.  that  one  of  the  must  rurinus  and  ▼siluahle  objects  of  antiquaries  has  been  ti>  trao* 
the  proitresM  of  Miciety.  by  the  eflitrta  made  in  early  aires  to  impmve  the  rudeoeaa  of  their  first  expedienta, 
until  thev  either  apfirrwRh  excellence,  or,  as  is  moist  frequently  the  ruse,  are  supplied  by  new  and  fooda- 
nieiiial  disriuvenes,  which  supersede  both  the  earlier  and  ruder  syKtem.  and  the  injftruveineuts  which  bavw 
been  inijcruned  upon  it.  For  example.  If  we  conceive  the  recent  ditnivery  of  iths  to  he  oo  Rinch  ini|>mve(l 
and  adapted  to  domestic  nse,  as  to  supersede  all  oilier  modes  of  produnng  dimiestic  lij^t';  we  ran  Blrewly 
sapp««e.  some  centuries  afterwards,  the  beads  of  n  whole  iJticielyi  of  Antiquaries  half  turned  by  the  dtacuveiy 
of  u  pair  of  patent  snuffere,  and  by  the  learned  iheunes  which  would  be  bn>ught  forward  to  aocoont  fir  tiM 
form  and  puriMise  of  so  sinirular  an  implement. 

KollowiiiK  some  such  principle.  I  am  iiiclinpii  to  regard  the  sinxular  Castle  of  Conincsborith  —  I  mean  ibo 
Sttton  part  of  it  —  as  a  step  iii  advance  fnini  the  rude  architecture,  if  it  dearnres  the  name,  which  must  havv 
been  omiiiiiuii  to  the  Siixons  as  to  fither  Northmen.  The  biiilden  bad  aiiajued  the  art  of  usiiu;  oenient,  aod 
of  riM>tiiiK  a  buildiiut,— «rei4t  improvements  on  the  onpnal  Burfth  But  in  the  ronml  ke««p,  a  sliape  onlv  aren 
in  the  nioet  ancient  castles  —  the  rhambeni  excavated  in  the  thickness  o(  Uie  walls  and  hnttresaea— the  diB- 
DUlty  by  which  arc«ss  is  Kiiined  from  one  story  to  thtMe  shove  it.  C<tniii|pibun^h  still  retains  the  Kimplicicy  (if 
it«  ongin,  and  shows  by  what  slow  deffnees  niiin  pnioeeded  from  ncciipyiitff  such  rude  and  innonveiiieut  hutr- 
inirs.  as  were  aflTonled  hv  the  calleries  i>f  the  Castle  of  Mousa,  to  the  mure  apleudal  aoouoiniodaliuDa  of  tlsa 
Nuruiaii  castles,  with  all  their  stem  ami  Gothic  rruces 

I  Mill  iiniorutit  if  ihe»ic  remarks  aiv  new,  or  ir  they  will  be  confirmed  by  clf«er  examination:  hot  1  Uiiak, 
thttt.  on  n  hasty  ohservation.  Ci»ninesbnrxh  offers  means  of  cunons  study  to  those  who  may  wiati  to  traoa  itm 
hiMttiry  of  amiiiiect  ure  luick  to  the  limes  preceilinir  the  Noniian  Cimquest. 

it  would  tie  hwhiy  desirable  that  a  cork  niodet  should  be  taken  of  the  Cast]*  of  Mmiaa,  as  li  euuMt  Im 
well  understofMl  by  a  plan. 

The  Cattle  of  Coninsxhurgh  u  thus  described  :— 

"The  caitile  is  Innre.  the  outer  w«lU  standmi;  on  a  pleasant  ascent  from  the  river,  bat  much  overtop!  bf  a 
nixh  hill,  on  which  the  town  stands,  situated  at  the  nead  of  a  rich  and  maKnifioent  vale,  formed  bv  an  ana- 
phitlieaire  of  woudy  hills,  in  which  flows  the  Rentle  Don.  Near  the  castle  is  a  barrow,  sajd  to  be  flewcistls 
tomb.  I'he  entrance  is  flanked  to  the  left  by  u  ruiiiid  tower,  wiih  a  sloping  hwe.  and  there  are  aeveml 
similar  in  the  outer  wall ;  the  entrance  has  piers  of  a  ^te,  and  on  the  east  sale  the  ditch  and  bank  ara 
double  and  very  »tit«p.  On  the  top  of  the  churchyard  wall  is  a  tombstone,  on  which  are  cut  in  hiRh  relief 
two  ravnus.  or  such  like  birds.  On  the  south  side  of  the  churrhyani  lies  an  ancient  stone,  ridaed  like  a 
i^ffiii.  on  which  IS  carved  a  man  on  horttelmck  ;  and  another  man  wuh  a  shield  encouoierinir  a  vast  winfpMl 
8er|M>ut.  and  a  man  bearing  a  shield  behind  him  It  was  pn*bably  one  of  the  rude  crusaes  not  uncomnHia  in 
cliurcliyarxis  in  this  county.  The  name  of  Cnuin^bunrh,  bv  which  this  castle  goes  in  the  old  editions  of  tba 
Brilamtia,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  it  the  residence  of  the  Saxon  kiui^a.  It  aftctrwanJs  behMiaed  to  King 
Harold.  I'he  Conqueror  bestowed  it  on  William  de  Warren,  with  all  its  privileges  and  Jurvdiction.  wbioi 
are  said  to  have  extended  over  tweniy-eisht  towns  At  the  comer  of  tmi  area,  which  is  of  an  irrsg alar 
fttmi.  stands  the  great  tower,  or  keep,  placed  on  a  small  hill  of  its  own  dimensions, on  which  lie  six  vast  pro* 
jeciiiig  hiiitresaus,  asoeiidmg  in  a  steep  directi<»n  to  prop  and  support  the  building,  and  continued  upwards 
up  the  side  as  turrets.  The  tower  within  forms  a  complete  circle,  iweuty-one  net  in  diameter,  the  walla 
fourteen  feet  thick  The  ascent  into  the  tower  is  by  an  exfreedinv  deep  fliirlit  of  steep  steps,  fimr  feet  and  n 
half  wide,  on  the  south  side  leading  to  a  low  doorway,  over  which  w  a  circular  arch  en«<sed  by  a  grant 
trunM>iii  stone.  Wiihin  this  disir  is  the  stainrase,  which  asreuds  siniiglit  thmuKh  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 
not  oniiniunicating  with  the  nsmi  on  the  first  flftor.  in  whose  centre  »  Che  opening  to  the  dnmreon.  Neitheg 
of  I  liese  lower  rooms  is  lighted  excep;  from  a  hole  in  the  a<Nir  of  the  third  stoiy ;  the  room  in  whiph.  as  well 
as  ill  I  hat  abtive  it.  is  finiKh»>d  with  compact  smooth  stonework,  both  having  ciiimney-pie<«».  witl  an  aireli 
reeling  on  triple-clustorod  pillars.  In  the  thirJ  story,  or  guard«ch  iinber.  is  a  small  recess  with  a  loop-hclsi, 
probably  a  beil-clianitier,  and  in  that  fl<Kir  ab«ive  a  niche  f«ir  a  suiiit  or  holy  water-pot.  Mr  King  iaMginna 
this  a  Saxon  ctstlo  of  the  first  nges  of  the  Heptarchy.  Mr.  Wntaon  thus*' describes  it :  —  From  the  first  floor 
lo  the  second  9tory,  (third  fmni  iM  ground.)  is  a  way  by  a  stair  in  the  wall  five  feet  wide.  'I1ie  nezl 
siairruse  is  appntached  by  a  ladder,  and  ends  at  the  fourth  story  flrom  the  cntuiid.  Two  yards  fnim  the  door, 
at  the  head  of  this  stair,  is  an  opening  nearly  east,  accessible  by  tre;idiug  mi  ibe  ledvo  of  the  wall,  wbie^ 
diminishes  eight  inches  each  story ;  and  tins  last  opening  leads  into  a  room  or  t^hapel  ten  feet  tnr  twels«, 
ind  fifteen  or  sixteen  high,  arched  with  freesuine.  and  supported  bvsm>ilt  circular  columns  of  the  sama, 
Jie  capitals  and  arches  Saxon.  It  has  an  east  window,  and  mi  each  side  in  the  wall,  about  four  feet  ham 
Jie  ground,  a  stone  basin,  with  a  hole  and  iion  pipe  to  convey  the  water  imo  or  through  the  wall.  Tliai 
.±a|tel  is  in  one  of  the  butlressoft,  but  ih>  sixn  of  it  without,  for  even  the  window,  though  laife  wiring 
s  only  a  long  narrow  loop-holr.  scarc<*ly  to  he  seen  without.  Ou  ilie  left  side  of  the  chapel  m  a  small 
xaiory,  fight  l<y  six  in  the  thickiieMs  of  the  wall,  with  a  niche  in  the  wall,  and  eiihghtene>l  by  a  like  loop- 
'iiole.  The  fourth  stair  from  the  ground,  ton  feet  wnst  from  ihii  chapel  door,  leads  to  the  txip  of  tba 
4»wer.  thn>nsh  the  thicknesa  of  the  wall,  which  at  top  is  but  three  yards  Each  story  is  sL^ot  fiftnee  betk 
so  that  the  tower  will  be  seveniy*five  feet  from  the  ground.  The  inside  foinis  a  arela.  <riuise  I'ianieMf 
nay  bo  about  twelve  fi««t  The  well  at  Uie  bottom  of  the  dungeon  is  piled  with  stones.**—  ^mt^'j 
t/  Cvmden's  Bt  lannia.    Second  Edition,  vol.  lit.  p.  'JKI. 
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oanqnetfl  were  times  of  general  and  profuse  hospitality,  which  not  onh 
«  evory  one  who  could  claim  the  most  distant  connexion  with  the  deceasea, 
but  all  passengers  whatsoever,  were  invited  to  partake.  The  wealth  and 
consequence  of  the  deceased  Athclstane  occasioned  this  custom  to  be 
observed  in  the  fullest  extent. 

Numerous  parties,  therefore,  were  seen  ascendhig  and  descending  the 
hill  on  which  the  castle  was  situated ;  and  when  the  King  and  his  atten« 
dants  entered  the  open  and  unguarded  gates  of  the  external  barrier,  the 
■pace  within  presented  a  scene  not  easily  reconciled  with  the  cause  of  the 
assemblage.  In  one  place  cooks  were  toiling  to  roast  huge  oxen  and  fat 
sheep ;  in  another,  hogsheads  of  ale  were  set  abroach,  to  be  drained  at  the 
£reeaom  of  all  comers.  Groups  of  every  description  were  to  be  seen  devour- 
ing the  food  and  swallowing  the  liquor  thus  abandoned  to  their  discretion. 
The  naked  Saxon  serf  was  drowning  the  sense  of  his  half-year's  hunger 
and  thirst,  in  one  day  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness  —  the  more  pampered 
burgess  and  guild-brother  was  eating  his  morsel  with  gust,  or  curiously 
criticising  <he  quantity  of  the  malt  and  the  skill  of  the  brewer.  Some  few 
of  the  poorer  Norman  gentry  might  also  be  seen,  distinguished  by  their 
shaven  chins  and  short  cloaks,  and  not  less  so  by  their  keeping  together, 
and  looking  with  great  scorn  on  the  whole  solemnity,  even  while  con 
descending  to  avail  themselves  of  the  good  cheer  which  was  so  liberally 
supplied. 

Mendicants  were  of  course  assembled  by  the  score,  together  with  strolline 
soldiers  returned  from  Palestine,  (according  to  their  own  account  at  least,) 
pedlars  were  displaying  their  wares,  travelling  mechanics  were  inquiring 
after  employment,  and  wandering  palmers,  hedge-priests,  Saxon  minstrels, 
and  Welsh  bards,  were  muttering  prayers,  and  extracting  mistuned  dirges 
from  their  harps,  crowds,  and  rotes.*  One  sent  forth  the  praises  of  Athel- 
stane  in  a  doleful  panegyric;  another,  in  a  Saxon  genealogical  poem, 
rehearsed  the  uncoutn  and  harsh  names  of  his  noble  ancestry.  Jesters  and 
jugglers  were  not  awanting,  nor  was  the  occasion  of  the  assembly  supposed 
to  render  the  exercise  of  their  profession  indecorous  or  improper.  Indeed 
the  ideas  of  the  Saxons  on  these  occasions  were  as  natural  as  they  were 
rude.  If  sorrow  was  thirsty,  there  was  drink — ^if  hungry,  there  was  food — 
if  it  sunk  down  upon  and  saddened  the  heart,  here  were  the  means  supplied 
of  mirth,  or  at  least  of  amusement.  Nor  did  the  assistants  scorn  to  avail 
til-  m  'Ives  of  those  means  of  consolation,  although,  every  now  and  then, 
as  if  Auddenly  recollecting  the  cause  which  had  brought  them  together,  the 
men  groaned  in  unison,  while  the  females,  of  whom  many  were  present, 
raised  up  their  voices  and  shrieked  for  very  wo. 

Such  was  the  scene  in  the  castle-yard  at  Coningsburgh  when  it  was 
f  ntered  by  Richard  and  his  followers.  The  seneschal  or  steward  deigned 
not  to  take  notice  of  the  groups  of  inferior  guests  who  were  perpetually 
entering  and  withdrawing,  unless  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  preserve  order; 
nevertheless  he  was  struck  by  the  good  mien  of  the  Monarcn  and  Ivanhoe, 
4aore  especially  as  he  imagined  the  features  of  the  latter  were  familiar  to 
him.  Besides,  the  approach  of  two  knights,  for  such  their  dress  bespoke 
them,  was  a  rare  event  at  a  Saxon  solemnity,  and  could  not  but  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  honour  to  the  deceased  and  his  family.  And  in  his  sable  dress, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  his  white  wand  of  office,  this  important  personage 
made  way  through  the  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  guests,  thus  conduclr 
ing  Richard  and  Ivanhoe  to  the  entrance  of  the  tower.  Gurth  and  Wamba 
speedily  found  acquaintances  in  the  court-yard,  nor  presumed  to  intrude 
themselves  any  farther  until  their  presence  should  be  required. 

*  Tb«  ?m«ih,  or  crowd,  was  a  species  of  rioiin.    The  n»Ui  a  sort  of  Ruiur.  or  rattwr  fcanlv-fanlf,  im 
•  rwga  <   which  were  manaicw]  by  a  wheel,  frun  which  lU  iiMtrumeDt  tot  c  iu  Dame. 
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C||i]ihr  ttit  /artii-lttifll. 

I  ftmiid  then  windtnf  of  Marmllo*s  corpM, 
And  there  wm  such  a  Mleiun  nielodjr, 
1*wizt  doU  rui  ci>n|c*,  lean,  and  ud  el«|ti««w— 
Such  ki  old  Rrandainea,  walehing  bjr  Um  dead. 
Are  wont  to  outwear  the  nifkt  wUIl 

Ou»  Plat. 

Tbk  Lioile  of  entering  the  great  tower  of  Coningsburgh  Castle  is  vfrv 
pecnliar,  and  partakes  of  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  early  times  in  whidi 
it  was  ei'ccted.  A  flight  of  steps,  so  deep  and  narrow  as  to  be  almost  pre- 
cipitous, leads  up  to  a  low  portal  in  the  south  side  of  the  tower,  by  which 
the  adventurous  antiquary  may  still,  or  at  least  could  a  few  years  since, 
gain  access  to  a  small  stair  within  the  thickness  of  the  main  wall  of  the 
tower,  which  leads  up  to  the  third  story  of  the  building,  —  the  two  lower 
being  dungeons  or  vaults,  which  neither  receive  air  nor  light,  save  by  a 
square  hole  in  the  third  story,  with  which  they  seem  to  have  communicated 
by  a  ladder.  The  access  to  the  upper  aparfmnntA  in  the  tower,  which  con- 
•ist  in  all  of  four  stories,  is  ^ven  by  stairs  w'lioh  are  carried  up  through 
the  external  buttresses. 

By  this  difficult  and  complicated  entrance,  the  good  Ring  Richard,  fol- 
lowed by  his  faithful  Ivanhoe,  was  ushered  into  the  round  apartment  which 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  third  story  from  the  ground.  Wilfred,  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  ascent,  gained  time  to  muffle  his  face  in  his  mantle,  as  it 
had  }>cen  held  expedient  that  he  should  not  present  himself  to  his  father 
until  the  King  should  give  him  the  signal. 

There  were  assembled  in  this  apartment,  around  a  large  oaken  table, 
about  a  dozen  of  the  most  distinguished  representatives  of  Sie  Saxon  fami- 
lies in  the  adjacent  counties.  These  wore  all  old,  or  at  least,  elderly  men  ; 
for  the  younger  race,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  seniors,  had,  like 
Ivanhoe,  broken  down  many  of  the  barriers  which  separated  for  half  a 
century  the  Norman  victors  from  the  vanquished  Saxons.  The  downcast 
and  sorrowful  looks  of  these  venerable  men,  their  silence  and  their  mourn- 
ful posture,  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  levity  of  the  revellers  on  the 
outside  of  the  castle.  Their  gray  locks  and  lon^  full  beards,  together  with 
their  antique  tunics  and  loose  black  mantles,  suited  well  with  the  singular 
and  rude  apartment  in  which  thev  were  seated,  and  gave  the  appearance  of 
a  band  of  ancient  worshippers  of  Woden,  recalled  to  life  to  mourn  over  the 
decay  of  their  national  glory. 

Ccdric,  seated  in  equal  rank  among  his  countrymen,  seemed  yet,  by  cons- 
mon  consent,  to  act  as  chief  of  the  assembly.  Upon  the  entrance  of  Richard 
(only  known  to  him  as  the  valorous  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock  )he  aros^ 
gravely,  and  gave  him  welcome  by  the  ordinary  salutation,  Wata  haei, 
raising  at  the  same  time  a  goblet  to  his  head.  The  King,  no  stranger  to 
the  customs  of  his  English  subjects,  returned  the  jp'eeting  with  the  appro- 
priate words,  Drinc  hail,  and  partook  of  a  cup  which  was  handed  to  him 
by  the  sewer.  The  same  courtesy  was  offered  to  Ivanhoe,  who  pledged  his 
father  in  silence,  supplying  the  usual  speech  by  an  inclination  of  his  head, 
lest  his  voice  should  have  been  recognized. 

When  this  introductory  ceremony  was  performed,  Cedric  arose,  and,  ex> 
tending  bin  hand  to  Richard,  conducted  nim  into  a  small  and  very  rude 
ohapel,  which  was  excavated,  as  it  were,  out  of  one  of  the  external  bat- 
tressos.  As  there  was  no  opening,  saving  a  very  narrow  loop  hoii;.  dM 
place  would  have  been  nearly  quite  dark  but  for  two  flambeaux  or  toiolica 
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wbii^h  fl*  )wed,  by  a  red  and  smoky  light,  the  arehed  roof  and  naked  walU 
the  rude  iltar  of  stone,  and  the  cnicihz  of  the  same  material. 

Befurv.  this  altar  was  placed  a  bier,  and  on  each  side  of  this  bier  kneeled 
three  [)ei  «t8,  who  told  their  beads,  and  muttered  their  prayers,  with  the 
greatest  I'igns  of  external  devotion.  For  this  service  a  splendid  souUscai 
was  paid  x)  the  convent  of  Saint  Edmund's  by  the  mpther  of  the  deceased  * 
and,  thai  it  might  be  fully  deser^-ed,  the  whole  brethren,  saving  the  InmA 
Sacristan  had  transferred  themselves  to  Ooningsburgh,  where,  while  six  of 
their  number  were  constantly  on  guard  in  the  perform ance  of  divine  rites 
by  the  bier  of  Athelstane,  the  others  failed  not  to  take  their  share  of  the 
refreshments  and  amusements  which  went  on  at  the  castle.  In  maintaining 
this  pious  watch  and  ward,  the  good  monks  were  {.articularly  careful  not  to 
interrupt  their  hymns  for  an  instant,  lest  Zeriiebock,  the  ancient  Saxon 
Apollyon,  should  lay  his  clutches  on  the  departed  Athelstane.  Nor  were 
they  less  careful  to  prevent  any  unhallowed  layman  from  touching  the  pall, 
which,  having  been  that  used  at  the  funeral  of  Saint  Edmund,  was  liable 
to  be  deseerated,  if  handled  by  the  profane.  If,  in  truth,  these  attentions 
oould  be  of  any  use  to  the  deceased,  he  had  some  right  to  expect  them  at 
the  hands  of  the  brethren  of  Saint  Edmund's,  since,  besides  a  hundred 
mancuses  of  gold  paid  down  as  the  soul-ransom,  the  mother  of  Athelstane 
bad  announced  her  intention  of  endowing  that  foundation  with  the  better 
part  of  the  lands  of  the  deceased,  in  order  to  maintain  perpetual  prayers 
for  his  soul,  and  that  of  her  departed  husband. 

Richard  and  Wilfred  foUowcKl  the  Saxon  Cedric  into  the  apartment  of 
death,  where,  as  their  euide  pointed  with  solemn  air  to  the  untimely  bier 
of  Athelstane,  they  followed  his  example  in  devoutly  crossing  themselves, 
and  muttering  a  brief  prayer  for  the  weal  of  the  departed  soul. 

This  act  of  pious  charity  performed,  Cedric  again  motioned  them  to  follow 
him,  gliding  over  the  stone  floor  with  a  noiseless  tread ;  and,  after  asoond- 
ing  a  few  steps,  opened  with  great  caution  the  door  of  a  small  oratory, 
which  adjoined  to  the  chapel.  It  was  about  eight  feet  square,  hollowed, 
like  the  chapel  itself,  out  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall ;  and  the  loop-hole, 
which  enligntened  it,  being  to  the  west,  and  widening  considerably  as  it 
eloped  inward,  a  beam  of  the  setting  sun  found  its  way  into  its  dark  recess, 
ana  showed  a  female  of  a  dignified  mien,  and  whose  countenance  retained 
tJie  marked  remains  of  majestic  beauty.  Her  long  mourning  robes,  and 
her  flowing  wimple  of  black  cypress,  enhanced  the  whiteness  of  her  skin 
and  the  beauty  of  her  light-coloured  and  flowing  tresses,  which  time  had 
neither  thinned  nor  mingled  with  silver.  Iler  countenance  expressed  the 
deepest  sorrow  that  is  consistent  with  resignation.  On  the  stone  table  be- 
fore her  stood  a  crucifix  of  ivory,  beside  which  was  laid  a  missal,  having  iti 
piges  richly  illuminated,  and  its  boards  adorned  with  clasps  of  gold,  and 
bosses  of  the  same  precious  metal. 

**  Noble  Edith,"  said  Cedric,  after  having  stood  a  moment  silent,  as  if  to 
give  Richard  and  Wilfred  time  to  look  upon  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  "  these 
are  worthy  strangers,  come  to  take  a  part  in  thy  sorrows.  And  this,  in  esp^ 
eial,  is  the  valiant  Knight  who  fought  so  bravely  for  the  deliverance  of  htm 
for  whom  we  this  day  mourn." 

'*  His  bravery  has  my  thanks,"  returned  the  lady  ;  "  although  it  be  the 
will  of  Heaven  that  it  should  be  displayed  in  vain.  I  thank,  too,  his 
\iourtesy,  and  that  of  his  companion,  which  hath  brought  them  hither  to 
behold  the  widow  of  Adding,  the  mother  of  Athelstane,  in  her  deep  hour 
r  sorrow  and  lamentation.  To  your  care,  kind  kinsman,  I  intrust  them, 
satisfied  that  they  will  want  no  hospitality  which  these  sad  walls  can  yet 
afford." 

Tlie  guests  bowed  deeply  to  the  mourning  parent,  and  withd^w  with  theii 
hospitable  guid* 
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Ai^»thei  winding  stair  conducted  them  to  an  apartment  of  the  same  niM 
with  that  which  they  had  first  entered,  occupying  indeed  the  storj  irom» 
d lately  above.  From  this  room,  ere  yet  the  door  was  opened,  proceeded  » 
low  and  melancholy  strain  of  vocal  music.  When  they  entered,  they  fuood 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  about  twenty  matrons  and  maidens  of  distin 
guished  Saxon  lineage.  Four  maidens,  Rowena  leading  the  choir,  raised  a 
oymn  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  of  which  we  have  only  been  able  to  d^ 
cipher  two  or  three  stomas : — 

Duit  anto  dont,  TItmagli  poths  nnkiiowii.  In  that  ad  plac«. 

To  till*  «ll  niu* :  Tlijr  hmiI  Imth  Ikiwii,  By  Mwry's  icrnee, 

1'lie  iciiuut  li:iili  resnni'il  To  Herk  the  realius  ^  wo.  Brief  amy  thy  dwellioflM! 

Tlie  fiMled  fiirfn  Wh^re  fierjr  loun  I'iil  pnnren  mud  alm^ 

To  wMie  siml  worm—  Siudl  |iunm  Uie  stain  And  Iwrijr  nulma. 

CurraiiCjoii  daims  ber  kind.  Of  ■ciioiw  duue  below.  Shall  aet  tne  captive  fraa. 

While  this  dirge  was  sung,  in  a  low  and  melancholy  tone,  by  the  female 
choristers,  the  others  were  divided  into  two  bands,  of  which  one  was  engaged 
in  bedecking,  with  such  embroidery  as  their  skill  and  taste  could  compass, 
a  large  silken  pall,  destined  to  cover  the  bier  of  AtheUtane,  while  the  others 
busuMl  themsefves  in  selecting,  from  baskets  of  flowers  placed  before  them, 
garlands,  which  they  intendc^d  for  the  same  mournful  purpose.  The  beha- 
viour of  the  maidens  was  decorous,  if  not  marked  with  deep  aflliction :  but 
now  and  then  a  whisper  or  a  smile  called  forth  the  rebuke  of  the  8«>verer 
matrons,  and  here  and  there  might  be  seen  a  damsel  more  interested  in 
endeavouring  to  find  out  how  her  mourning-robe  became  her,  than  in  the 
dismal  ceremony  for  which  they  were  preparing.  Neither  was  this  propen- 
sity (if  we  must  needs  confess  the  truth)  at  all  diminished  by  the  appear- 
ance of  two  strange  knights,  which  occasioned  some  looking  up,  peeping, 
and  whispering.  Kowena  alone,  too  proud  to  be  vain,  paid  her  greeting  to 
her  deliverer  with  a  graceful  courtesy.  Her  demeanour  was  serious,  but  not 
dejected ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  thoughts  of  Ivanhoe,  and  of  the 
uncertainty  of  his  fate,  did  not  claim  as  great  a  share  in  her  gravity  as  the 
death  of  her  kinsman. 

To  Cedric,  however,  who,  as  we  have  observed,  was  not  remarkabW 
clear-sighted  on  such  occasions,  the  sorrow  of  his  ward  seemed  so  much 
deeper  than  any  of  the  other  maidens,  that  he  deemed  it  proper  to  whispef 
the  explanation  —  *'  She  was  the  affianced  bride  of  the  noble  Athelstane." 
— It  may  Ije  doubted  whether  this  communication  went  a  far  way  to  in- 
crease Wilfred's  disposition  to  sympathise  with  the  mourners  of  Conings- 
burgh. 

Having  thus  formally  introduced  the  guests  to  the  different  chambers  in 
which  the  obseouies  of  Athelstane  were  celebrated  under  different  fomw 
Cedric  conductea  them  into  a  small  room,  destined,  as  he  informed  them, 
for  the  exclusive  accommodation  of  honourable  guests,  whose  more  slight 
connexion  with  the  deceased  might  render  them  unvrilling  to  join  those  wIm 
were  immediately  affected  by  the  unhappy  event.  He  assured  them  of  erenr 
accommodation,  and  was  about  to  witbaraw  when  the  Black  Knight  took 
his  hand. 

**  I  crave  to  remind  you,  noble  Thane,"  he  said,  "  that  when  we  last  parted, 
you  promised  for  the  service  I  had  the  fortune  to  render  you,  to  grant  me  t 
boon." 

"  It  is  granted  ere  named,  noble  Knight,"  said  Cedric ;  "  yet,  at  thia  sad 
moment " 

"Of  that  also,"  said  the  King,  "  I  have  bethought  me  —  but  ray  time  it 
^rief — neither  does  it  seem  to  me  unfit,  that,  when  closing  the  grave  on 
the  noble  Athelstane,  we  should  deposit  therein  certain  pr^udices  and  has ty 
opinions." 

**  Sir  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock,"  said  Cedric,  colouring,  and  ii  terrapcui| 
the  King  in  his  turn.  "I  trust  your  boon  regards  yourself  and  qc  «ther   for 
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in  that  'wbioh  concerns  the  honour  of  my  house,  it  is  scarce  fitting  thai  a 
ftran^r  should  mingle/' 

"  Nor  do  I  wish  to  mingle/'  said  the  King,  mildly,  "  unless  in  so  far  am 
you  will  admit  me  to  hare  an  interest.  As  yet  you  have  known  me  hut  na 
the  Black  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock  —  Know  me  now  as  Richard  Planta- 
genet/' 

"  Richard  of  Anjou  V  exclaimed  Cedric,  stepping  hackward  with  the  ut- 
most astonishment. 

"  No,  noble  Cedric — Richard  of  £ngland  I — ^whose  deepest  interest — ^whose 
deepest  wish,  is  to  see  her  sons  united  with  each  other. — And,  how  now» 
worthy  Thane  I  hast  thou  no  knee  for  thy  prince  ?" 

'*  To  Norman  blood,"  said  Cedric,  "  it  hath  never  bended/' 

"  Reserve  thine  homage,  then,"  said  the  Monarch,  "  until  I  shall  prove 
ny  right  to  it  by  my  equal  protection  of  Normans  and  English/' 

"Prince,"  answered  Cedric,  "I  have  overdone  iustice  to  thy  bravery  and 
thy  worth  —  Nor  am  I  ignorant  of  thy  claim  to  the  crown  through  thy  de- 
scent from  Matilda,  niece  to  Edgar  Atheling,  and  daughter  to  Malcolm  of 
Scotland.  But  Matilda,  though  of  the  royal  Saxon  blood,  was  not  the  heir 
to  the  monarchy." 

"  I  will  not  dispute  my  title  with  thee,  noble  Thane,"  said  Richard*  calm- 
ly;  "  but  I  will  bid  thee  look  around  thee,  and  see  where  thou  wilt  find 
another  to  be  put  into  the  scale  against  it." 

"And  hast  thou  wandered  hither.  Prince,  to  tell  me  so?"  said  Cedric  — 
**  To  upbraid  me  with  the  ruin  of  my  race  ere  the  grave  has  closed  o'er  the 
last  scion  of  Saxon  royalty?" — His  countenance dai^ened  as  he  spoke. — "  It 
«7as  boldly — it  was  rashly  done !" 

"  Not  so,  by  the  holy  rood  I"  replied  the  King;  **  it  was  done  in  the  frank 
confidence  which  one  brave  man  may  repose  in  another,  without  a  shadow 
of  danger." 

Thou  sayest  well,  Sir  King — for  King  I  own  thou  art,  and  wilt  be,  de- 


my boon/'  said  the  King,  "  which  1  ask  not  with  one  jot 
the  less  confidence,  that  thou  hast  refused  to  acknowledge  my  lawful  sove- 
reignty. I  require  of  thee,  as  a  man  of  thy  word,  on  pain  of  being  held 
faithless,  man-sworn,  and  nidering*  to  forgive  and  receive  to  thy  paternal 
affection  the  good  knight,  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe.  In  this  reconciliation  thou 
wilt  own  I  have  an  interest  —  the  happiness  of  my  friend,  and  the  quelling 
of  dissension  among  my  faithful  people." 

"  And  this  is  Wilfred  I"  said  Cedric,  pointing  to  his  son. 

"  My  father  I — my  father !"  said  Ivanhoe,  prostrating  himself  at  Cedric's 
feet,  **  grant  me  thy  forgiveness !" 

"Thou  hast  it,  my  son,"  said  Cedric,  raising  him  up.  "The  son  of  Here- 
ward  knows  how  to  keep  his  word,  even  when  it  has  been  passed  to  a  Nor- 
man. But  let  me  see  thee  use  the  dress  and  costume  of  thy  English  ancestry 
— no  short  cloaks,  no  gay  bonnets,  no  fantastic  plumage  in  my  decent  house- 
hold. He  that  would  be  the  son  of  Cedric  must  show  himself  of  Eoglish 
ancestry. — Thoii  art  about  to  speak,"  he  added,  sternly,  "  and  I  guess  the 
topic.  The  Lady  Rowena  must  complete  two  years'  mourning,  as  for  a 
betrothed  husband  —  all  our  Saxon  ancestors  would  disown  us  were  we  to 
treat  of  a  new  union  for  her  ere  the  grave  of  him  she  should  have  wedded 
— him,  so  much  the  most  worthy  of  her  hand  by  birth  and  ancestry — is  yet 
dosed.  The  ghost  of  Athelstane  himself  would  burst  his  bloody  cerements, 
and  stand  before  us  to  forbid  such  dishonour  to  his  memory." 

It  seemed  as  if  Cedric's  words  had  raised  a  spectre ;  for  scaroe  had  hc< 
littered  them  ere  the  door  flew  open,  and  Athelstane,  arrayed  in  Uie  gar> 
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mentu  of  the  grave,  stood  before  them,  pale,  haggard,  and  like  sonetbiBf 
Hxitsei  from  the  dead  I* 

The  effect  of  this  apparition  on  the  persons  present  was  utterly  appallinc. 
Cedric  started  back  as  far  as  the  wall  of  the  apartment  would  permit^  Ko3i 
leaning  against  it  as  one  unable  to  support  himself,  gazed  on  the  figure  of 
his  friend  with  eyes  that  seemed  fixed,  and  a  mouth  which  he  appeared  in- 
capable of  shutting.  Ivanhoe  crossed  himself,  repeating  prayers  in  Saxon, 
Latin,  or  Norman-French,  as  they  occurred  to  his  memory,  while  Richard 
alternately  said,  Bentdicite^  and  swore,  Mart  de  ma  vie  ! 

In  the  meantime,  a  horrible  noise  was  heard  below  stairs,  some  crying, 
**  Secure  the  treacherous  monks !"— others,  "  Down  with  them  into  the  dan- 
geon  r* — others,  "  Pitch  them  from  the  highest  battlements  V* 

"  In  the  name  of  God  I''  said  Cedric,  addressing  what  seemed  the  spectre 
cf  his  departed  friend,  "  if  thou  art  mortal,  speak  1  —  if  a  departed  spirit, 
fay  for  wnat  cause  thou  dost  revisit  us,  or  if  i  can  do  aught  that  can  set  thy 
spirit  at  repose  I — Living  or  dead,  noble  Athelstane,  speak  to  Cedric !" 

**I  wilv'  said  the  spectre,  very  composedly,  **wnen  I  have  collected 
breath,  and  when  you  give  me  time  —  Alive,  saidst  thou?  —  I  am  as  much 
alive  as  he  can  be  who  has  fed  on  bread  aud  water  for  three  days,  which 
seem  three  ages  —  Yes,  bread  and  water.  Father  Cedric!  By  Heaven,  and 
all  saints  in  it,  better  food  hath  not  passed  my  weasand  for  three  live-long 
days,  and  by  God's  providence  it  is  tnat  I  am  now  here  to  tell  it." 

**  Why,  noble  Athelstane,"  said  the  Black  Knight,  "  I  myself  saw  you 
struck  down  by  the  fierce  Templar  towards  the  end  of  the  storm  at  Torquil- 
stone,  and  as  I  thought,  and  Wamba  reported,  your  skull  was  cloven  through 
the  teeth." 

"  You  thought  amiss.  Sir  Knight,"  said  Athelstane,  "  and  Wamba  lied. 
My  teeth  are  in  good  order,  and  that  my  supper  shall  presently  find  —  No 
thanks  to  the  Templar  though,  whose  sword  turned  in  his  hand,  so  that  the 
blade  struck  me  fiatlings,  being  averted  by  the  handle  of  the  good  mace 
with  which  I  warded  the  blow ;  had  my  steel-cap  been  on,  I  had  not  valued 
it  a  rush,  and  had  dealt  him  such  a  counter-buff  as  would  have  spoilt  his 
retreat.  But  as  it  was,  down  I  went,  stunned,  indeed,  but  unwounded. 
Other,  of  both  sides,  were  beaten  down  and  slaughtered  above  me,  so  that 
I  never  recovered  my  senses  until  I  found  myself  in  a  coffin — (an  open  one, 
by  good  luck) — placed  before  the  altar  of  the  church  of  Saint  Edmund's 
I  sneezed  repeatedly  —  groaned  —  awakened,  and  would  have  arisen,  when 
the  Sacristan  and  Abbot,  full  of  terror,  came  running  at  the  noise,  sur- 
prised, doubtless,  and  no  way  pleased  to  find  the  man  alive,  whose  heirs 
they  had  proposed  themselves  to  be.  I  asked  for  wine^^they  gave  me  some, 
but  it  must  nave  been  highly  medicated,  for  I  slept  yet  more  deeply  than 
before,  and  wakened  not  for  many  hours.  I  found  my  arms  swathed  down 
— my  feet  tied  so  fast  that  mine  ankles  ache  at  the  very  remembrance — the 
place  was  utterly  dark — the  oubliette,  as  I  suppose,  of  their  accursed  oo» 
vent,  and  from  the  close,  stifled,  damp  smell,  I  conceive  it  is  also  used  for 
a  place  of  sepulture.  I  had  strange  thoughts  of  what  had  befallen  me, 
when  the  door  of  my  dungeon  creaked,  and  two  villain  monks  entered. 
They  would  have  persuaded  me  I  was  in  purgatory,  but  I  knew  too  well 
the  pursy  short-breathed  voice  of  the  Father  Abbot. — Saint  Jeremy !  how 
different  from  that  tone  with  which  he  used  to  ask  me  for  another  slice  of 
the  haunch!  —  the  dog  has  feasted  with  me  from  Christmas  to  Twelfth- 
night." 

"Have  patience,  noble  Athelstane,"  said  the  King,  "take  breath  —  tdJ 
^our  story  at  leisure  —  beshrew  me  but  such  a  talc  is  as  well  worth  listen- 
ing to  as  a  romance." 

*  Tbe  re«usritarinn  of  Athelstane  hna  been  much  criticised,  as  loii  violent  a  breach  of  praliBbility.  •*«■  % 
work  uf  such  fnnuiaiic  character.    It  was  a  Untr •de-force,  to  which  itie  aafhof  waa  cDnpelif  0  to  bave  .• 

•bUrse.  h>  the  Teheinent  enireatiee  uf  hia  fnend  and  prmtar.  who  waa  inooiMKilabla  oo  tlM  S«««m  %nic  MB 

M,riHi  u>  tbe  tuiuu 
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Ay  but,  by  the  rood  of  Bromeholm,  there  was  no  romanM  in  the 
matter!"  said  Athelstanc.  —  "A  barley-loaf  and  a  pitcher  of  water — that 
thetf  gave  me,  the  niggardly  traitors,  whom  my  father,  and  I  myself  bad 
enriched,  when  their  best  resoarces  were  the  flitches  of  bacon  and  measares 
of  com,  out  of  which  they  wheedled  poor  serfs  and  bondsmen,  in  exchangr 
for  their  prayers  —  the  nest  of  foul  ungrateful  vipers  —  barley  bread  and 
ditch  water,  to  such  a  patron  as  I  had  been  I  I  wiU  smoke  them  out  of 
their  nest,  though  I  be  excommunicated  V 

*'  But,  in  the  name  of  Our  Lady,  noble  Athelstane,"  said  Cedric,  grasping 
the  hand  of  his  friend,  **  how  didst  thou  escape  this  imminent  danger  ? — 
did  their  hearts  relent?" 

'*  Did  their  hearts  relent !"  echoed  Athelstane. — **  Do  rocks  melt  with  the 
Ban  ?  I  should  have  been  there  still,  had  not  some  stir  in  the  Convent, 
which  I  find  was  their  procession  hitberward  to  eat  my  funeral  feast,  when 
they  well  knew  how  and  where  I  had  been  buried  alive,  summoned  the 
swarm  out  of  their  hive.  I  heard  them  droning  out  their  death-psalms, 
little  judging  they  were  sung  in  respect  for  my  soul  by  those  who  were  thus 
famishing  my  body.  They  went,  however,  and  I  waited  long  for  food — no 
wonder — the  gouty  Sacristan  was  even  too  busy  with  his  own  provender  to 
mind  mine.  At  length,  down  ho  came,  with  an  unstable  step  and  a  strong 
flavour  of  wine  and  spices  about  his  person.  Good  cheer  had  opened  his 
heart,  for  he  left  me  a  nook  of  pasty  and  a  flask  of  wine,  instead  of  m}* 
former  fare.  I  ate,  drank,  and  was  invigorated ;  when,  to  add  to  my  good 
luck,  the  Sacristan,  too  totty  to  discharge  his  duty  of  turnkey  fitly,  locked 
the  door  beside  the  staple,  so  that  it  fell  ajar.  The  light,  the  food,  the  wine, 
set  my  invention  to  work.  The  staple  to  which  my  chains  were  fixed,  was 
more  rusted  than  I  or  the  villain  Abbot  had  supposed.  £ven  iron  could  not 
remain  without  consuming  in  the  damps  of  that  infernal  dungeon." 

**  Take  breath,  noble  Athelstane,"  said  Richard,  '*  and  partake  of  some 
refreshment,  ere  you  proceed  with  a  tale  so  dreadful." 

"  Partake  I"  quoth  Athelstane  ;  *'  I  have  been  partaking  five  times  to-day 
— ^and  yet  a  morsel  of  that  savoury  ham  were  not  altogether  foreign  to  tfa« 
matter ;  and  I  pray  you,  fair  sir,  to  do  me  reason  in  a  cup  of  wine." 

The  guests,  though  still  agape  with  astonishment,  pleaged  their  resusoi* 
tated  landlord,  who  thus  proceeded  in  his  story:  —  He  had  indeed  now 
many  more  auditors  than  those  to  whom  it  was  commenced,  for  iklith,  hav- 
ing given  certain  necessary  orders  for  arranging  matters  within  the  Castle, 
had  followed  the  dead-alive  up  to  the  stranger's  apartment,  attended  by  as 
many  of  the  guests,  male  and  female,  as  could  squeeze  into  the  small  room, 
while  others,  crowding  the  staircase,  caught  up  an  erroneous  edition  of  the 
story,  and  transmitted  it  still  more  inaccurately  to  those  beneath,  who  again 
sent  it  forth  to  the  vulgar  without,  in  a  fashion  totally  irreconcilable  to  the 
real  fact.  Athelstane,  however,  went  on  as  follows,  with  the  history  of  bis 
escape : — 

'*  Finding  myself  freed  from  the  staple,  I  dragged  myself  up  stairs  as  well 
as  a  man  loaded  with  shackles,  and  emaciated  with  fasting,  might ;  and 
after  much  groping  about,  I  was  at  length  directed,  by  the  sound  of  a  jolly 
roundelay,  to  the  apartment  where  the  worthy  Sacristan,  an  it  so  please  ye 
was  holding  a  devil's  mass  with  a  huge  beetle-browed,  broad-shouldered 
brother  of  the  gray  frock  and  cowl,  who  looked  much  more  like  a  thief  than 
a  clergyman.  I  burst  in  upon  them,  and  the  fashion  of  my  grave-clothes, 
as  well  as  the  clanking  of  my  chains,  made  me  more  resemble  an  inhabitant 
of  the  other  world  than  of  this.  Both  stood  agh  ist ;  but  when  I  knocked 
down  the  Sacristan  with  my  fist,  the  other  fellow,  his  potHSompanion,  fetched 
a  blow  at  me  with  a  huge  quarter-staff." 

**  This  must  be  our  Friar  Tuck,  for  a  count's  ransom,"  said  Richard, 
koking  at  I^anhoe. 

*'  He  mar  be  the  devil,  an  he  will,"  said  Athelstane.    "  Fortunately  lis 
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missed  the  aint ;  aod  on  my  approaching  to  grapple  with  him,  took  to  hii 
heels  and  ran  for  it.  I  failed  not  to  set  my  own  heels  at  liberty  by  means 
of  the  fetter-key,  which  hung  amount  others  at  the  sexton's  belt:  and  I  had 
thoughts  of  beating  out  the  knave's  brains  with  the  bunch  of  keys,  but 
p^titude  for  the  nook  of  pasty  and  the  flask  of  wine  which  the  rascal  had 
imparted  to  m^  captivity,  came  over  my  heart;  so,  with  a  brace  of  hearty 
kicKs,  I  left  him  on  the  floor,  pouched  some  baked  meat,  and  a  leathern 
bottle  of  wine,  with  which  the  two  venerable  brethren  had  been  regaling 
went  to  the  stable,  and  found  in  a  private  stall  my  own  best  palfrey,  which, 
doubtless,  had  been  set  apart  for  the  holy  Father  Abbot's  particular  use. 
Hither  I  came  with  all  the  speed  the  beast  could  compass  —  man  and 
mother's  son  flying  before  me  wherever  I  came,  taking  me  for  a  spectre,  the 
more  especially  as,  to  prevent  my  being  recognised,  I  drew  the  corpsehood 
over  my  face.  I  had  not  gained  admittance  into  my  own  castle,  had  I  not 
been  supposed  to  be  the  attendant  of  a  juggler  who  is  making  the  people  in 
the  castle-yard  very  merry,  considering  they  are  assembled  to  celebrate  their 
lord's  funeral — ^I  say  the  sewer  thought  I  was  dressed  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
tregetour's  mummery,  and  so  I  got  admission,  and  did  but  disclose  myself 
to  my  mother,  and  eat  a  hasty  morsel,  ere  I  dame  in  quest  of  you,  my  noble 
friend." 

"  And  you  have  found  me,"  said  Cedric,  "  ready  to  resume  our  brare 
projects  of  honour  and  liberty.  I  tell  thee,  never  will  dawn  a  morrow  so 
auspicious  as  the  next,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  noble  Saxon  race." 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  delivering  any  one,"  said  Athelstane ;  "  it  is  well  I 
am  delivered  myself.  I  am  more  intent  on  punishing  that  villain  Abbot. 
He  shall  hang  on  the  top  of  this  Castle  of  Coningsburgh,  in  his  cope  and 
stole ;  and  if  the  stairs  be  too  strait  to  admit  his  fat  carcass,  I  will  have  him 
craned  up  from  without." 

"  But,  my  son,"  said  Edith,  '*  consider  his  sacred  office." 

"  Consider  my  three  days'  fast,"  replied  Athelstane ;  "  I  will  have  their 
blood  every  one  of  them.  Front-de-Boouf  was  burnt  alive  for  a  less  matter. 
Fir  he  kept  a  good  table  for  his  prisoners,  only  put  too  much  garlic  in  his 
iast  dish  of  pottage.  But  these  hypocritical,  ungrateful  slaves,  so  often  the 
self-invited  flatterers  at  my  board,  who  gave  me  neither  pottage  nor  garlic, 
more  or  less,  they  die,  by  -the  soul  of  Hengist !" 

"  But  the  Pope,  my  noble  friend,"  said  Cedric 

**  But  the  devil,  my  noble  friend," — answered  Athelstane ;  "  they  die,  and 
no  more  of  them.  Were  they  the  best  monks  upon  earth,  the  world  would 
go  on  without  them." 

"  For  shame,  noble  Athelstane,"  said  Cedric ;  *'  forget  such  wretehea  in 
the  career  of  glory  which  lies  open  before  thee.  Tell  this  Norman  prince, 
Richard  of  Anjoji,  that,  lion-hearted  as  he  is,  he  shall  not  hold  undisputed 
the  throne  of  Alfred,  while  a  male  descendant  of  the  Holy  Confessor  lives 
to  dispute  it." 

"  How !"  said  Athelstane,  "  is  this  the  noble  King  Richard?" 

"  It  is  Richard  Plantagenet  himself,"  said  Cedric ;  **  yet  I  need  not  remind 
thee  that,  coming  hither  a  guest  of  free-will,  he  may  neither  be  injured  nor 
detained  prisoner — thou  well  knowest  thy  duty  to  him  as  his  host." 

*'  Ay,  by  my  faith !"  said  Athelstane ;  "  and  my  duty  as  a  subject  beaidf*, 
for  I  here  tender  him  my  allegiance,  heart  and  hand.' 

"  My  son,"  said  Edith,  **  think  on  thy  royal  righte  I" 

'* Think  on  the  freedom  of  England,  degenerate  Prince!"  said  Cedric. 

"Mother  and  friend,"  said  Athelstane,  "a  truce  to  your  upbraidings  — 
bread  and  water  and  a  dungeon  are  marvellous  mortifiers  of  ambition,  and 
I  rise  from  the  tomb  a  wiser  man  than  I  descended  into  it.  One  half  of  those 
vain  follies  were  puffed  into  my  ear  by  that  perfidious  Abbot  Wolfram,  and 
you  may  now  judge  if  he  is  a  counsellor  to  be  trusted.  Since  thes>:  plots 
«rere  set  in  agitation,  I  have  had  nothing  but  hurried  journeys,  iudig'^Uaiis. 
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bl)Wf  and  bruises,  imprisonments  and  starration;  besides  that  they  cait 
only  end  in  the  murder  of  some  thousands  of  quiet  folk.  I  tell  you,  I  will 
be  king  in  my  own  domains,  and  nowhere  else ;  and  my  first  act  of  dcmin 
ion  shall  be  to  hang  the  Abbot." 

**  And  my  ward  Rowena,"  said  Cedric — "  I  trust  you  intend  not  to  deeert 
her  ?" 

"  Father  Cedric,"  said  Athelstane,  "  be  reasonable.  The  Lady  Rowena 
cares  not  for  me — she  loves  the  little  finger  of  my  kinsman  Wilfred's  glove 
better  than  my  whole  person.  There  she  stands  to  avouch  it —  Nay,  bhish 
not,  kinswoman,  there  is  no  shame  in  loving  a  courtly  knight  better  than  r 
country  franklin — and  do  not  laugh  neither,  Rowena,  for  grave-clothes  and 
a  thin  visage  are,  God  knows,  no  matter  of  merriment  —  Nay,  an  thou  wilt 
needs  laugh,  I  will  find  thee  a  better  jest — Give  me  thy  hand,  or  rather  lend 
it  me,  for  I  but  ask  it  in  the  way  of  friendship.  —  Here,  cousin  Wilfred  of 

Ivanhoe,  in  thy  favour  I  renounce  and  abjure Hey!  by  Saint  Dunstan, 

our  cousin  Wilfred  hath  vanished  !  —  Yet,  unless  my  eyes  are  still  dazzled 
with  the  fasting  I  have  undergone,  I  saw  him  stand  there  but  even  now." 

All  now  looked  round  and  inquired  for  Ivanhoe,  but  he  had  vanished.  It 
was  at  length  discovered  that  a  Jew  had  been  to  seek  him ;  and  that,  aflr r 
very  brief  conference,  he  had  called  for  Gurth  and  his  armour,  and  had  lefl 
the  castle. 

'*  Fair  cousin,"  said  Athelstane  to  Rowena, "  could  I  think  that  this  sudden 
disappearance  of  Ivanhoe  was  occasioned  by  other  than  the  weightiest  reason, 
I  would  myself  resume " 

But  he  had  no  sooner  let  go  her  hand,  on  first  observing  that  Ivanhoe  had 
disappeared,  than  Rowena,  who  had  found  her  situation  extremely  embar- 
rassing, had  taken  the  first  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  apartment. 

"Certainly,"  quoth  Athelstane,  "women  are  the  least  to  be  trusted  of  all 
animals,  monks  and  abbots  excepted.  I  am  an  infidel,  if  I  expected  not 
thanks  from  her,  and  perhaps  a  Kiss  to  boot  —  These  cursed  grave-clothes 
have  surely  a  spell  on  them,  every  one  flies  from  me. — To  you  1  turn,  noble 
King  Richard,  with  the  vows  of  allegiance,  which,  as  a  liege-subject " 

But  King  Richard  was  gone  also,  and  no  one  knew  whither.  At  length 
it  was  learned  that  he  had  hastened  to  the  court-yard,  summoned  to  his 
presence  the  Jew  who  had  spoken  with  Ivanhoe,  and  after  a  moment's  speech 
with  him,  had  called  vehemently  to  horse,  thrown  himself  upon  a  steed, 
compelled  the  Jew  to  mount  another,  and  set  off  at  a  rate,  which,  according 
to  Wamba,  rendered  the  old  Jew's  neck  not  worth  a  penny's  purchase. 

**  By  my  halidome  I"  said  Athelstane,  **  it  is  certain  that  Zernebock  hath 
possessed  himself  of  my  castle  in  my  absence.  I  return  in  my  grave-clothes, 
a  pledge  restored  from  the  very  sepulchre,  and  every  one  I  speak  to  vanishes 
as  soon  as  they  hear  my  voice !  —  But  it  skills  not  talking  of  it.  Come,  my 
friends — such  of  you  as  are  left,  follow  me  to  the  banquet-nail,  lest  any  more 
of  us  disappear  —  it  is,  I  trust,  as  yet  tolerably  furnished,  as  becomes  tliQ 
obsequies  of  an  ancient  Saxon  noble ;  and  should  we  tarry  any  longer,  who 
cuows  but  that  the  devil  may  fly  off  with  the  supper?" 
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Be  Mowbrayt  liiia  so  Itewj  in  hw  boMMi, 
That  ihey  imjr  braak  bis  fouBJnf  eo«mr%  baek. 
And  throw  the  rider  headlooff  in  the  Ittta, 
A  eaitiff  raereent  I 

Bmck»md  n. 

Our  siene  n>w  returns  to  the  exterior  of  the  Castle,  or  Prtceptory  of 
Teaiplestowe,  about  the  hour  when  the  bloody  die  was  to  be  ca«t  for  the  life 
ur  detith  of  Rebecca.  It  was  a  scene  of  bustle  and  life,  as  if  the  whole 
ficinitj  had  poured  forth  its  inhabitants  to  a  village  wake,  or  rural  feast. 
Buc  the  earnest  desire  to  look  on  blood  and  death  is  not  peculiar  to  those 
dark  ages ;  though  in  the  gladiatorial  exercise  of  single  combat  and  general 
U>urnej,  they  were  habituated  to  the  bloody  spectacle  of  brave  men  falling 
by  each  other's  hands.  Even  in  our  own  days,  when  morals  are  better 
understood,  an  execution,  a  bruising  match,  a  not,  or  a  meeting  of  radical 
reformers,  collects,  at  considerable  hazard  to  themselves,  immense  crowds 
of  spectators,  otherwise  little  interested,  except  to  see  how  matters  are  to  be 
oonaucted,  or  whether  the  heroes  of  the  day  are,  in  the  heroic  language  of 
insurgent  tailors,  flints  or  dunghills. 

The  eyes,  therefore,  of  a  very  considerable  multitude,  were  bent  on  the 
gate  of  the  Preceptory  of  Templestowe,  with  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the 
procession;  while  still  greater  numbers  had  already  surrounded  the  tilt- 
yard  belonging  to  that  establishment.  This  enclosure  was  formed  on  a 
piece  of  level  ground  adjoining  to  the  Preceptory,  which  had  been  levelled 
with  care,  for  the  exercise  of  military  and  cnivalrous  sports.  It  occupied 
the  brow  of  a  soft  and  eentle  eminence,  was  carefully  palisaded  around, 
and  as  the  Templars  willingly  invited  spectators  to  ie  witnesses  of  their 
skill  in  feats  of  chivalry,  was  amply  supplied  with  galleries  and  benches 
for  their  use. 

On  the  present  occasion,  a  throne  was  erected  for  the  Grand  Master  at 
the  east  end,  surrounded  with  seats  of  distinction  for  the  Preceptors  and 
Knights  of  the  Order.  Over  these  floated  the  sacred  standard  called  Jje 
Bean-iteantf  which  was  the  ensign,  as  its  name  was  the  battle-cry  of  the 
Templars. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  lists  was  a  pile  of  fagote,  so  arranged  around 
a  stake,  deeply  fixed  in  the  ground,  as  to  leave  a  space  for  the  victi«n  whom 
they  were  destined  to  consume,  to  enter  within  the  fatal  circle  in  order  to 
be  chained  to  the  stake  by  the  fetters  which  hung  ready  for  the  purpose. 
Beside  this  deadly  apparatus  stood  four  black  slaves,  whose  colour  and 
African  features,  then  so  little  known  in  England,  appalled  the  multitude, 
who  |;azed  on  them  as  on  demons  employed  about  their  own  diabolical 
oxprcises.  These  men  stirred  not  excepting  now  and  then,  under  the 
direction  of  one  who  seemed  their  chief,  Ui  shift  and  replace  the  ready  fuel 
Tliey  looked  not  on  the  multitude.  In  fact,  they  seemed  insensible  of  their 
presence,  and  of  everything  save  the  discharge  of  their  own  horrible 
d'lty.  And  when,  in  speech  with  each  other,  they  expanded  their  blubber 
lips,  and  showed  their  white  fangs,  as  if  they  grinned  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
expected  tragedy,  the  startled  commons  could  scarcely  help  believing  thiU 
voey  were  actually  the  familiar  spirits  with  whom  the  witch  bad  commnoed, 
and  who,  her  time  being  out,  stood  ready  to  assist  in  her  dreadful  punish- 
luent.  They  whispered  to  each  other,  and  communicated  all  the  feats  which 
Satan  had  performed  during  that  busy  and  unhappy  period,  not  failing,  of 
course,  to  give  the  devil  rather  more  than  his  due. 

*tUave  you  not  heard,  Father  Dennet,"  quoth  one  boor  to  aoDtber 
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•d^arKHsd  in  Toan,  "  that  the  deTil  has  carried  awaj  bodily  the  great  Saxon 
Thane,  Athelstane  of  Goningsburgh  V 

"  Ay,  but  he  brought  him  back  though,  by  the  blessing  of  Qod  and  Saint 
Dunstan." 

"IIow's  that?"  said  a  brisk  young  fellow,  dressed  in  a  green  cassock 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  having  at  his  heels  a  stout  lad  bearing  a  harp 
apon  his  back,  which  betrayed  his  vocation.  The  Minstrel  seemed  of  no 
▼ulgar  rank ;  for,  besides  the  splendour  of  his  gaily  broidered  doublet,  ho 
wore  around  his  neck  a  silver  cnain,  by  which  hung  the  wrest,  or  key,  with 
which  he  tuned  his  harp.  On  his  right  arm  was  a  silver  plate,  which, 
instead  of  bearing,  as  usual,  the  cognizance  or  badge  of  the  baron  to  whose 
family  he  belong,  had  barely  the  word  Sherwood  engraved  upon  it.  -^ 
"  How  mean  you  by  that  ?"  said  the  gay  Minstrel,  mingling  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  peasants ;  "  I  came  to  seek  one  subject  for  my  rhyme,  and,  by'r 
Lady,  I  were  glad  to  find  two." 

"It  is  well  avouched,"  said  the  elder  peasant,  "  that  after  Athelstane  of 
Goningsburgh  had  been  dead  four  weeks " 

"That  is  impossible,"  said  the  Minstrel;  "I  saw  him  in  life  at  the 
Passage  of  Arms  at  Ashby-de-la-^uche." 

"  Dead,  however,  he  was,  or  else  translated,"  said  the  younger  peasant ; 
"for  I  heard  the  Monks  of  Saint  Edmund's  singing  the  death's  hymn  for 
him ;  and,  moreover,  there  was  a  rich  death-meal  and  dole  at  the  Castle  of 
Goningsburgh,  as  right  was ;  and  thither  had  I  gone,  but  for  Mabel  Parkins, 
who        " 

"  Ay,  dead  was  Athelstane,"  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his  head,  "  and 
the  more  pity  it  was,  for  the  old  Saxon  blood " 

"  But,  your  story,  my  masters — your  story,"  said  the  Minstrel,  somewhat 
impatienuy. 

"  Ay,  ay  —  construe  us  the  story,"  said  a  burly  Friar,  who  stood  beside 
them,  leaning  on  a  pole  that  exhibited  an  appearance  between  a  pilgrim's 
staff  and  a  quarter-staff,  and  probably  acted  as  either  when  occasion  served, 
—  "  Your  story,"  said  the  stalwart  churchman ;  "  bum  not  daylight  about 
it  —  we  have  short  time  to  spare." 

"  An  please  your  reverence,"  said  Dennet,  "  a  drunken  priest  came  to 
visit  the  Sacristan  at  Saint  Edmund's " 

"It  does  not  please  my  reverence,"  answered  the  churchman,  "that 
there  should  be  such  an  animal  as  a  drunken  priest,  or,  if  there  were,  that 
a  layman  should  so  speak  him.  Be  mannerly,  my  friend,  and  conclude  the 
holy  man  only  wrapt  in  meditation,  which  makes  the  head  disay  and  foot 
unsteady,  as  if  the  stomach  were  filled  with  new  wine  —  I  have  felt  it  my- 
self." 

"  Well,  then,"  answered  Father  Dennet,  "  a  holy  brother  came  to  visit 
the  Sacristan  at  Saint  Edmund's  —  a  sort  of  hedge-priest  is  the  visiter,  and 
kills  half  the  deer  that  are  stolen  in  the  forest,  who  loves  the  tinkling  of  a 
pint-pot  better  than  the  sacring-bell,  and  deems  a  flitch  of  bacon  worth  ten 
of  his  breviary ;  for  the  rest,  a  good  fellow  and  amerrv,  who  will  flourish  a 
quarter-staff,  draw  a  bow,  and  dance  a  Cheshire  round,  with  e'er  a  man  in 
Yorkshire." 

"  That  last  part  of  thy  speech,  Dennet,"  said  the  Minstrel,  "  has  saved 
ihee  a  rib  or  twain." 

"  Tush,  man,  I  fear  him  not,"  said  Dennet ;  "  I  am  somewhat  old  and 
stiff,  but  when  I  fought  for  the  bell  and  ram  at  Doncaster-— — " 

"  But  the  story  —  the  story,  my  friend,"  asain  said  the  Minstrel. 

"  Why,  the  tale  is  but  this  —  Athelstane  of  Goningsburgh  was  buried  at 
Saint  Edmund's." 

"  That's  a  lie,  and  a  loud  one,"  said  the  Friar,  "  for  I  saw  him  borne  to 
his  own  Castle  of  Goningsburgh." 

"  Nay,  then,  e'en  tell  the  story  yourself,  my  masters,"  Sbid  Dennet,  torn* 
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log  sulky  at  these  repeated  contradictions ;  and  it  was  with  some  diffioiil^ 
that  the  boor  could  be  prevailed  on.  by  the  request  of  his  comrade  and  th«. 
Minstrel,  to  renew  his  tale.  —  *'  These  two  sober  friars/'  said  he  at  lenffti^ 
'*  since  this  reverend  man  will  needs  have  them  such,  had  continued  drunk- 
ing  good  ale  and  wine,  and  what  not,  for  the  best  part  of  a  summer's  day, 
when  they  were  aroused  by  a  deep  groan,  and  a  clanking  of  chains,  and  tne 
figure  of  the  deceased  Athelstane  entered  the  apartment,  saying,  '  Ye  evU 
shepherds  1 ' " 

"  It  is  false,"  said  the  Friar,  hastily,  "  he  never  spoke  a  word." 

"  So  ho  1  Friar  Tuck,"  said  the  Minstrel,  drawing  him  apart  from  the 
rustics ;  **  we  have  started  a  new  hare,  I  find." 

"  I  tell  thee,  AUan-a-Dale,"  said  the  Hermit,  "  I  saw  Athelstane  of  Con 
ingsburgh  as  much  as  bodily  eyes  ever  saw  a  living  man.    He  had  his  shroud 
on,  and  all  about  him  smelt  of  the  sepulchre— A  butt  of  sack  will  not  wash 
it  out  of  my  memory." 

"  Pshaw  I"  answered  the  Minstrel ;  "  thou  dost  but  jest  with  me  I" 

'*  Never  believe  me,"  said  the  Friar,  *'  an  I  fetched  not  a  knock  at  him 
with  my  quarter^taff  that  would  have  felled  an  ox,  and  it  glided  through 
his  body  as  it  might  through  a  pillar  of  smoke  I" 

*'  By  Saint  Hubert,"  said  the  Minstrel,  "  but  it  is  a  wondrous  tale,  and  fit 
to  be  put  in  metre  to  the  ancient  tune, '  Sorrow  came  to  the  old  Friar.' " 

*'  Laueh,  if  ye  list,"  said  Friar  Tuck ;  *'  but  an  ye  catch  me  singing  on 
such  a  theme,  may  the  next  ghost  or  devil  carry  me  off  with  him  headlong ! 
No,  no  —  I  instantly  formed  the  purpose  of  assisting  at  some  good  work, 
such  as  the  burning  of  a  witch,  a  judicial  combat,  or  the  like  matter  of 
godly  service,  and  therefore  am  I  here." 

As  they  thus  conversed,  the  heavy  bell  of  the  church  of  Saint  Michael  of 
Templestowe,  a  venerable  building,  situated  in  a  hamlet  at  some  distance 
from  the  Preceptory,  broke  short  their  argument.  One  by  one  the  sullen 
sounds  fell  successively  on  the  ear,  leaving  but  sufficient  space  for  each  to 
die  away  in  distant  echo,  ere  the  ear  was  again  filled  by  repetition  of  the 
iron  knell.  These  sounds,  the  signal  of  the  approaching  ceremony,  chilled 
with  awe  the  hearts  of  the  assembled  multitude,  whose  eyes  were  now 
turned  to  the  Preceptory,  expecting  the  approach  of  the  Grand  Master,  the 
ehampion,  and  the  criminal. 

At  length  the  drawbridge  fell,  the  gates  opened,  and  a  knight,  bearing 
the  great  standard  of  the  Order,  sallied  from  the  castle,  preceded  by  six 
trumpets,  and  followed  by  the  Knights  Preceptors,  two  and  two,  the  Grand 
Master-coming  last>  mounted  on  a  stately  horse,  whose  furniture  was  of  tlie 
simplest  kind.  Behind  him  came  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  armed  cap-a-pie 
in  brieht  armour,  but  without  his  lance,  shield,  and  sword,  which  were 
borne  by  his  two  esquires  behind  him.  His  face,  though  partly  hidden  by 
a  long  plume  which  floated  down  from  his  barret-cap,  bore  a  strong  and 
mingled  expression  of  passion,  in  which  pride  secmea  to  contend  with  irre- 
solution. He  looked  gnastly  pale,  as  if  he  had  not  slept  for  several  nights, 
yet  reined  his  pawing  war-horse  with  the  habitual  ease  and  grace  proper  to 
the  beet  lance  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple.  His  general  appearance  was 
grand  and  commanding ;  but,  looking  at  him  with  attention,  men  read  that 
m  his  dark  features  from  which  they  willingly  withdrew  their  eyes. 

On  either  side  rode  Conrade  of  Mont-Fitcnet,  and  Albert  de  Malvoisin, 
who  acted  as  godfathers  to  the  champion.  They  were  in  their  robes  of 
peace,  the  white  dress  of  the  Order.  Behind  them  followed  other  Com- 
panions of  the  Temple,  with  a  long  train  of  esquires  and  pages  clad  in 
Mack,  aspirants  to  the  honour  of  being  one  day  Knights  of  the  Order.  After 
these  neophytes  came  a  guard  of  warders  on  foot,  in  the  same  sable  livery, 
vnidst  wnose  partisans  might  be  seen  the  pale  form  of  the  accused,  roDving 
with  a  slow  but  undismayed  step  towards  the  scene  of  her  fate.  Sh*t  was 
Btript  of  all  her  ornaments,  lest  perchance  there  should  be  amuni;  them 
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itt  of  those  amulets  which  Satan  was  supposed  to  bestow  upon  his  vie- 
tims,  to  depriye  them  of  the  power  of  contession  even  when  tinder  tht 
torture.  A  coarse  white  dress,  of  the  simplest  form,  had  been  substituted 
for  her  Oriental  garments;  yet  there  was  such  an  ezquisiti  mixture  oi 
courage  and  resignation  in  her  look,  that  even  in  this  garb,  and  with  no 
other  omaiaent  twi  her  long  black  tresses,  each  eye  wept  that  looked  upon 
ker,  aad  the  most  hardened  bigot  regretted  the  fate  that  had  converted  a 
creature  so  goodly  into  a  vessel  of  wrath,  and  a  wacrad  slave  of  the  deviL 

A  crowd  of  inferior  personim^s  belonging  to  the  Preceptory  followed  the 
vktua,  all  moving  with  the  utnost  orders  with  arms  felded,  and  looks  bent 
upon  the  ground. 

This  slow  procession  moved  up  the  gentle  eminence,  on  the  summit  of 
which  was  the  tilt-yard,  and,  entering  the  lists,  marched  once  around  them 
from  ri|^t  to  left,  and  when  they  hwl  completed  the  circle,  made  a  halt 
There  was  then  a  momentary  bustle,  while  the  Grand  Master  and  all  his 
Attendants,  excepting  the  champion  and  his  godfathers,  dismounted  from 
their  horses,  which  were  immediately  removed  out  of  the  listo  by  the 
esquires,  who  were  in  attendance  for  that  purpose. 

The  unfortunate  Rebecca  was  conduct^  to  the  black  chair  placed  near 
the  pUe.  On  her  first  elance  at  the  terrible  spot  where  preparations  were 
making  for  a  death  alike  dismaying  to  the  mmd  and  pamful  to  the  body, 
the  was  obeerved  to  shudder  and  shut  her  eyes,  praying  internally,  doubt- 
less, for  her  lips  moved  though  no  speech  was  neard.  In  the  space  of  a 
minute  she  opened  her  eyes,  looked  fixedly  on  the  pile  as  if  to  familiarize 
her  mind'  with  the  object,  and  then  slowly  and  naturally  turned  away  her 
head. 

Meanwhile,  the  Grand  Master  had  assumed  his  seat;  and  when  the 
chivalry  of  his  order  was  placed  around  and  behind  him,  each  in  his  due 
rank,  a  loud  and  long  flourish  of  the  trumpeto  announced  that  the  Court 
were  seated  for  judgment  Malvoisin,  then  acdng  as  godfather  of  the  cham- 
pion, stepped  forward,  and  laid  the  glove  of  the  Jewess,  which  was  the 
pledge  of  oaitle,  at  the  feet  of  the  Grand  Master. 

**  Valorous  Lord,  and  reverend  Father,"  said  he,  **  here  standeth  the  good 
Knight,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  Knight  Preceptor  of  the  Order  of  the 
Temple,  who,  by  accepting  the  pledge  of  battle  which  I  now  laj  at  your 
reverence's  feet,  hath  become  bound  to  do  his  devoir  in  combat  this  day,  to 
maintain  that  this  Jewish  maiden,  by  name  Rebecca,  hath  justly  deserved 
the  doom  passed  upon  her  in  a  Chapter  of  this  most  Holy  Order  of  the 
Temple  of  Zion,  condemning  her  to  die  as  a  sorceress ;  —  here,  I  say,  he 
stanaeth,  such  battle  to  do,  knightly  and  honourable,  if  such  be  your  noble 
and  sanctified  pleasure." 

**  Hath  he  made  oath,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "  that  his  quarrel  is  just 
•nd  honourable?    Bring  forward  the  Crucifix  and  the  I^  igitur" 

"Sir,  and  most  reverend  Father,"  answered  Malvoisin,  readily,  "our 
Wother  here  present  hath  already  sworn  to  the  truth  of  his  accusation  in 
the  hand  of  the  good  Knight  Comrade  de  Mont-Fitohet ;  and  otherwise  he 
eught  not  to  be  sworn,  seeing  that  his  adversary  is  an  unbeliever,  and  may 
take  no  oath." 

This  explanation  was  satisfactory,  to  Albert's  jgreat  jo^ ;  for  the  wily 
knight  haa  foreseen  the  ereat  difficulty,  or  rather  impossibility,  of  prevail- 
ing upon  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  to  take  such  an  oath  before  the  assemblyt 
and  had  invented  this  excuse  to  escape  the  necessity  of  his  doing  so. 

The  Grand  Master,  having  allowed  the  apology  of  Albert  Malvoisin,  com- 
manded the  herald  to  stand  forth  and  do  his  devoir.  The  trump^^te  then 
again  flourished,  and  a  herald,  stepping  forward,  proclaimed  aioud,  ^ 
"  Oyei,  oyei,  oyes.  —  Here  standeth  ttie  good  Knight,  Sir  Brian  de  Bois> 
Guilbert,  ready  to  do  battle  with  any  knight  of  free  blood,  wno  will  sustain 
the  quarrel  allowed  and  allotted  to  the  Jewess  Rebecca,  to  try  by  chunr  -  n. 

Vol.  IT.— 4U  3c 
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in  respoot  of  lawfal  essoine  of  her  own  body ;  and  to  sooh  champion  Cht 
reverend  and  valorous  Grand  Master  here  present  allows  a  fair  tield,  ana 
equal  partition  of  sun  and  wind,  and  whatever  else  appertains  to  a  faat 
combat."  The  trumpets  again  sounded,  and  there  was  a  dead  pause  of 
many  minutes. 

"  ao  champion  appears  for  the  appellant,''  said  the  Grand  Master.  "  Gc. 
herald,  and  ask  her  whether  she  expects  any  one  to  do  battle  for  her  in  this 
her  cause."  The  herald  went  to  the  chair  in  which  Rebecca  was  seated 
and  Bois-Guilbert,  suddenly  turning  his  horse's  head  toward  that  end  ot 
the  lists,  in  spite  of  hinte  on  either  side  from  Malvoisin  and  Mont-Fitcfaet 
was  by  the  side  of  Rebecca's  chair  as  soon  as  the  herald. 

**  Is  this  regular,  and  according  to  the  law  of  combat?"  sud  Malvoisin, 
looking  to  the  Grand  Master. 

*'  Albert  de  Malvoisin,  it  is,"  answered  Beaumanoir ;  "  for  in  this  appeal 
to  the  judgment  of  God,  we  may  not  prohibit  parties  from  having  that  com- 
munication with  each  other,  wnich  may  best  tend  to  bring  for£  the  tratb 
of  the  quarrel." 

In  the  meantime,  the  herald  spoke  to  Rebecca  in  these  terms :  ^"  Damsel, 
the  Honourable  and  Reverend  the  Grand  Master  demands  of  thee,  if  thou 
art  prepared  with  a  champion  to  do  battle  this  day  in  thy  behalf^  or  if  thou 
dost  yield  thee  as  one  jusUy  condemned  to  a  deserved  doom  T" 

"  »ay  to  the  Grand  Master,"  replied  Rebecca,  '*  that  I  maintain  my  inno- 
cence, and  do  not  yield  me  as  justly  condemned,  lest  I  become  guilty  of 
mine  own  blood.  Say  to  him,  that  I  challenge  such  delay  as  his  forms  vnll 
permit,  to  see  if  God,  whose  opportunity  is  in  man's  extremity,  vnll  raise  me 
up  a  deliverer ;  and  when  sucn  uttermost  space  is  passed,  may  His  holy  will 
be  done  1"    The  herald  retired  to  carry  this  answer  to  the  Grand  Master. 

"  God  forbid,"  said  Lucas  Beaumanoir,  **  that  Jew  or  Pagan  should  im« 
peach  us  of  injustice  1  —  Until  the  shadows  be  cast  from  the  vrest  to  the 
eastward,  will  we  wait  to  see  if  a  champion  shall  appear  for  this  unfortu- 
nate woman.    When  the  day  is  so  far  passed,  let  her  prepare  for  death." 

The  herald  communicated  the  words  of  the  Grand  Master*  to  Rebecoa, 
who  bowed  her  head  submissively,  folded  her  arms,  and,  looking  up  towards 
heaven,  seemed  to  expect  that  aid  from  above,  which  she  could  scarce  pro- 
mise herself  from  man.  During  this  awful  pause,  the  voice  of  Bois-Guilbert 
broke  upon  her  ear — it  was  but  a  whisper,  yet  it  startled  her  more  than 
the  summons  of  the  herald  had  appeared  to  do. 

"  Rebecca,"  said  the  Templar,  "  dost  thou  hear  me  T" 

**  I  have  no  portion  in  thee,  cruel,  hard-hearted  man,"  said  the  unibrtii> 
nate  maiden. 

"  Ay,  but  dost  thou  understand  my  words  ?"  said  the  Templar ;  "  lor  tite 
sound  of  my  voice  is  frightful  in  mine  own  ears.  I  scarce  Know  on  what 
eround  we  stend,  or  for  what  purpose  they  have  brought  us  hither. — This 
listed  space  —  that  chair— these  meoto  —  I  know  their  purpose,  and  yet  it 
appears  to  me  like  something  unreal — the  fearful  picture  or  a  vision,  which 
appals  my  sense  vrith  hideous  fantasies,  but  convinces  not  my  reason." 

"  My  mind  and  senses  keep  touch  and  time,"  answered  Rebecca,  **  and 
(ell  me  alike  that  these  fagote  are  destined  to  consume  my  earthly  body, 
and  open  a  painful  but  a  brief  passage  to  a  better  world." 

''Dreams,  Rebecca, — dreams,"  answered  the  Templar;  "idle  yiaions, 
rejected  by  the  wisdom  of  your  ovm  wiser  Sadducees.  Hear  me,  Rebeooa,^ 
he  said,  proceeding  with  animation ;  *'  a  better  chance  hast  thou  for  lifb  and 
liberty  than  yonder  knaves  and  dotards  dream  of.  Mount  thee  behind  me 
3n  my  steed— -on  Zamor,  the  gallant  horse  that  never  failed  bis  rider.  I 
won  him  in  single  fight  fVom  the  Soldan  of  Trebizond  —  mount,  I  say, 
behind  me — in  one  short  hour  is  pursuit  and  inquiry  far  behind-~a  new 
world  of  pleasure  opens  to  thee  —  to  me  a  new  career  of  fame.  Let  them 
Mpeak  the  doom  which  I  despise,  and  erase  the  name  of  Bois-Guilbert  from 
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ihe&ff  lit',  of  monastic  daret  I    I  will  wash  oat  with  blood  whatever  bloi 
they  mat  dare  to  oast  on  mj  scutcheon." 

"Tempter,"  said  Rebecca,  ''begone! — not  in  this  last  extremitj  canst 
ihou  move  me  one  hair's-breadth  from  my  resting-place — surronnded  as  I 
am  by  foes.  I  hold  thee  as  my  worst  and  most  deaoly  enemy  ^  avoid  thee, 
in  the  name  of  Gk>d  1" 

Albert  Malvoisin,  alarmed  and  impatient  at  the  duration  of  their  xm 
Ibrenoe,  now  advanced  to  interrupt  it. 

"Hath  the  maiden  acknowledged  her  guilt ?*'  he  demanded  of  Bois- 
Ouilbert ;  "  or  is  she  resolute  in  her  denial  1" 

"  She  is  indeed  refoktte,"  said  Bois-Chiilbert 

"  Then/'  said  Malvoisin,  "  must  thou,  noble  brother,  resume  thy  place  to 
attend  the  issue — The  shades  are  chaneing  on  the  circle  of  the  dial— 
Come,  brave  Bois-Chiilbert — come,  thou  hope  of  our  holy  Ordery  and  soon 
to  be  its  head/' 

As  he  spoke  in  this  soothing  tone,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  knighfs  bridle 
as  if  to  lead  him  back  to  his  station. 

"  False  villain  1  what  meanest  thou  by  thy  hand  on  my  rein  T''  said  Sir 
Brian,  angrily.  And,  shaking  off  his  companion's  grasp,  he  rode  back  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  lists. 

"  There  is  yet  spirit  in  him,''  said  Malvoisin  apart  to  Mont-Fichet,  ''were  it 
well  directed — but,  like  the  Gbeek  fire,  it  bums  whatever  approaches  W* 

The  Judges  had  now  been  two  hours  in  the  lists,  awaiting  in  vain  the 
appearance  of  a  champion. 

*'  And  reason  good,''  said  Friar  Tuck,  "  seeing  she  is  a  Jewess— end  yet, 
by  mine  Order,  it  is  hard  that  so  youne  and  beautiful  a  creature  should 
perish  without  one  blow  being  struck  in  ner  behalf  1  Were  she  ten  times  a 
witch,  provided  she  were  but  the  least  bit  of  a  Christian,  my  quarter^itaff 
should  ring  noon  on  the  steel  cap  of  yonder  fierce  Templar,  ere  he  carried 
the  matter  off  thus." 

It  was,  however,  the  general  belief  that  no  one  could  or  would  appear  for 
a  Jewess,  accused  of  sorcery ;  and  the  knights,  instigated  by  Malvoisin, 
whispered  to  each  other,  that  it  was  time  Jp  declare  the  pledee  of  Rebecca 
forfeited.  At  this  instant  a  knigh^  nrgine  his  horse  to  speed,  appeared  on 
the  plain  advancing  towards  the  lists.  A  hundred  voices  exclaimed,  "  A 
champion  I  a  champion  t"  And  despite  the  prepossessions  and  prejudices 
of  the  multitude,  tney  shouted  unanimously  as  the  knight  rode  into  the 
tilt-yard.  ^  The  second  glance,  however,  served  to  destroy  the  hope  that  his 
timely  arrival  had  ezciM.  His  horse,  ureed  for  many  miles  to  its  utmost 
speed,  appeared  to  reel  from  fatigue,  and^the  rider,  however  undauntedly 
he  presented  himself  in  the  lists,  either  from  weakness,  weariness,  or  both, 
seemed  scarce  able  to  support  himself  in  the  saddle. 

To  the  summons  of  the  herald,  who  demanded  his  rank,  his  name,  and 
purpose,  the  stranger  knisht  answered  readily  and  boldly,  "  I  am  a  good 
knisht  and  noble,  come  hither  to  sustain  with  lance  and  sword  thejust  and 
lawful  Quarrel  of  this  damsel,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Isaac  of  York ;  to 
uphold  tne  doom  pronounced  against  her  to  be  false  and  truthless,  and  to 
defy  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert^  as  a  traitor,  murderer,  and  liar ;  as  I  wiU 
prove  in  this  field  irith  my  body  against  his,  by  the  aid  of  Qod,  of  our  Lady, 
and  of  Monseigneur  Saint  George,  the  good  knight" 

"The  stranger  must  first  show,"  said  Malvoisin,  "that  he  is  good  knirht, 
and  of  honourable  lineage.  The  Temple  sendeth  not  forth  her  champions 
against  nameless  men." 

"  My  name,"  said  the  Knight,  raising  his  helmet,  "  is  better  known,  my 
lineage  more  pure,  Malvoisin,  than  thine  own.    I  am  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe." 

"  I  will  not  fight  with  thee  at  present,"  said  the  Templar,  ir  a  changed 
and  hollow  voice.  "Gtet  thy  wounds  healed,  purvey  thee  a  better  hjrse, 
and  it  may  be  I  will  hold  it  worth  my  while  to  scourge  out  oi  the« 
boyish  spirit  of  bravado." 
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^Hal  prottd  Templar/'  said  iTantioe,  *'hast  tlio«  fbrsotken  tliAt  twioi 
didst  thou  fall  before  this  lance  T  Remember  the  liste  at  Acre — rwnembei 
the  Passage  of  Arms  at  Aahhj — remember  tl)j  proud  numt  in  the  imUs  ci 
Rotherwood,  and  the  jgage  of  to«^  cold  chain  against  mj  nlianair,  thai 
then  wouldst  do  battle  with  Wilfred  of  iTanhoe,  and  reoover  tne  noooor 
thou  hadst  k)8t !  By  that  reliquary,  and  the  holy  relio  it  eontains,  1  wiD 
proclaim  thee.  Templar,  a  ooward  in  erery  eourt  in  Europe— in  erenr  Pre 
oeptory  of  thine  Order — unless  thou  do  battle  witboat  Btfther  debj/' 

Jlois-Gailbert  turned  his  oountenanoe  irreec^ntely  towards  Rebecca,  and 
then  exclaimed,  looking  fiercely  at  lyanhoe,  **  Dog  of  a  Saxon  1  taka  thj 
lance,  and  prepare  for  the  death  thou  hast  drawn  upon  thee  I" 

"  Does  the  Grand  Idasier  allow  me  the  combat  t"  said  Ivanhce. 

'*  I  may  not  den^  what  thou  hast  challenged,''  said  the  Grand  Maalei 
**  provided  the  maiden  accepts  thee  as  her  champion.  Tet  I  would  thoa 
wert  in  better  plight  to  do  battle.  An  enemy  of  our  Order  hast  then  nrst 
been,  yet  would  ihave  the<»  honouTabW  oMt  with." 

"Thus — thus  as  I  am,  and  not  otherwise,"  said  Ivanhoe;  ''it  is  the 
judgment  of  God — to  his  keeping  I  commend  myself. — Rebecca,"  said  he, 
riding  up  to  the  fatal  chair,  "  dost  thou  accept  cf  me  for  thy  champion?" 

"I  do,"  she  said — "I  do,"  fluttered  by  an  emotion  which  the  fear  cf  denft 
had  been  unable  to  produce,  '*I  do  accept  thee  as  the  champion  whom 
Heaven  hath  sent  me.  Yet,  no — no — thy  wounds  are  nncured — Meet  not 
that  proud  man — ^why  shouldst  thon  perisli  also  f " 

But  Ivanhoe  was  already  at  his  post,  and  bad  closed  his  Tisor,  and 
assumed  his  lance.  Bois-Guilbert  did  the  same;  and  his  es^ire  remarked, 
as  he  clasped  his  visor,  that  hu  face,  which  had,  notwithstanding  the 
variety  of  emotions  by  which  he  had  been  agitated,  continued  daring  the 
whole  morning  of  an  ashy  paleness,  was  now  become  suddenly  v«ry  much 
flushed. 

The  herald,  then,  seeing  each  champion  in  his  place,  nplifM  his  loiee, 
repeating  thrice— "jPoi^M  vos  devoim  prwix  ekemUen!"  After  the  thhd 
cry,  he  withdrew  to  one  side  of  the  Usts,  and  again  prodaimed,  that  none, 
on  peril  of  instant  death,  should  dare,  by  word,  cry,  or  aetion,  to  interfere 
witn  or  disturb  this  fair  field  of  combat.  The  (hwid  Master,  who  htrid  in 
his  hand  the  mje  of  battle,  Rebecca's  J^%  n>w  threw  it  into  the  lists, 
and  proaounoM  we  fatal  signal  words,  Lameit  aJlar* 

The  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  knights  charged  each  other  in  fnll  career. 
The  weariea  horse  of  Ivanhoe,  and  its  no  lees  exhausted  rider,  went  down, 
as  all  had  expected,  before  the  well-aimed  lance  and  vigorous  steed  of  the 
Templar.  Tnis  issue  of  the  combat  all  had  foreseen ;  but  alliioa|^  the 
spear  of  Ivanhoe  did  but,  in  comparison,  touch  the  shield  of  Bois^nilbert, 
tnat  champion,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  beheld  it,  reeled  in  his  saddle, 
lost  his  stirrups^  and  fell  in  the  lists. 

Ivailhoe^  extricating  himself  from  his  fallen  horse,  was  soon  on  feoti 
hastening  to  mend  his  fortune  with  his  sword;  but  his  antap>nist  arose  nok 
Wilfred,  placing  his  foot  (m  his  breast,  and  the  sword's  point  to  hb  throal^ 
sommanded  him  to  yield  him,  or  die  :n  the  spot.  Boi»GaUbert  letamed 
no  answer. 

"  Slav  him  not,  Sir  Rnigh^"  cried  the  Grand  Master,  "  unshriven  and 
unabsolved — kill  not  body  and  soul  I    We  allow  him  vanqnished." 

He  descended  into  the  lists,  and  commanded  them  to  nnhelm  the  eon- 
%uered  champion.  His  eres  were  closed, — the  dark  red  flurii  was  still  on 
bis  brow.  As  they  looked  on  him  in  astonishment,  the  eyes  opened  ^bvl 
they  were  fixed  and  elaied.  The  flush  passed  from  his  brow,  and  gave  way 
to  tne  pallid  hne  of  death.  Unscathed  by  the  lance  of  his  enemy,  he  had 
died  a  victim  to  the  violence  of  his  own  contending  passions. 

**  This  is  indeed  the  judgment  of  God,"  said  the  Grand  Mastsiv  looking 
upwards — *' Fiat  vokmioM  iual" 
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Wm«  iko  Snt  momenti  of  rarprise  were  over,  Wilfired  of  Inmhoe  d» 
aianded  of  the  Grmnd  Master,  m  jadge  of  the  fiekl»  if  he  had  manfully  and 
rightfttllT  done  hie  daty  in  the  combat? 

*' MaDlnllr  and  rightfully  hath  it  been  done,''  said  the  Grand  Master;  **l 
nronounce  the  maiden  free  and  flniltless  —  The  arms  and  the  body  of  the 
deceased  knight  are  at  the  will  of  the  Tictor." 

**  I  will  not  despoil  him  of  his  weapons,"  said  the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe,  "  nor 
condemn  his  corpse  to  shame — ^he  hath  fousht  for  Christendom-^od's  ann, 
no  human  hand,  hath  tiiis  day  stmck  him  down.  But  let  his  obsequies  be 
private,  as  becomes  thoee  of  a  man  who  died  in  an  nnjust  quarrel. — ^And  for 
the  maiden^— >" 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  clattering  of  horses'  feet,  advancing  in  such 
numbers,  and  so  rapidly,  as  to  shake  the  ground  before  them ;  and  the  Black 
Knight  galloped  into  the  lists.  He  was  followed  by  a  numerous  band  of 
men-at4uins,  and  several  kniehts  in  oomplete  armour. 

'*  I  am  too  late,"  he  said,  lookine  around  him.  ^  *'  I  had  doomed  Bois- 
Ouilbert  for  mine  own  property.  —  Jm&nhoe,  was  this  well,  to  take  on  thee 
such  a  venture,  and  thou  scarce  able  to  keep  thv  saddle?" 

^  Heaven,  my  Liege,"  answered  Ivanhoe,  *'  hath  taken  this  proud  man 
for  its  victim.  He  was  not  to  be  honoured  in  dying  as  your  will  had  do- 
signed." 

**  Peace  be  with  him,"  said  Richard,  looking  steadfastly  on  the  corpse,  ''  if 
it  may  be  so— he  was  a  gallant  knif^ht,  and  has  died  in  his  steel  harness  full 
knightly.    Bnt  we  must  waste  no  time—Bohun,  do  thine  office  I" 

A  knight  stepped  forward  from  the  kin^s  attendants,  and,  laying  his 
band  on  the  shoulder  of  Albert  de  Malvoisin,  said,  "  I  arrest  thee  of  nigh 
treason." 

The  Grand  Master  had  hitherto  stood  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  so 
many  warriors— He  now  spoke.         ^ 

<' Who  dares  to  arrest  a  Knight  of  the  Temple  of  Zion,  within  the  nrth 
of  his  own  Preceptory,  and  in  the  presence  or  the  Grand  Master  ?  and  by 
whose  authority  is  this  bold  outra^ce  offered  ?" 

**  I  make  the  arrest,"  replied  the  Knight—'*  I,  Henry  Bohun,  Earl  of  Essex, 
Loid  High  Gonsteble  of  England." 

**  And  he  arrests  Malvoisin,"  said  the  King,  raising  his  visor,  "  by  the  order 
of  Richard  Plantagenet,  here  present — Oonrade  Mont-Fitchet,  it  is  well  for 
thee  thou  art  bom  no  subject  of  mine. — But  for  thee,  Malvoisin,  thou  diest 
with  thy  brother  Philip,  ere  the  world  be  a  week  older." 

•<  I  will  resist  thy  doom,"  said  the  Grand  Master. 

**  Proud  Templar,"  said  the  King,  '*  thou  canst  noi-4ook  up,  and  behold 
the  Royal  Standard  of  England  floats  over  thy  towers  instead  of  thy  Temple 
banner! — ^Be  wise,  Beaumanoir,  and  make  no  bootless  opposition — ^Thy hand 
is  in  the  lion's  month." 

'<  I  will  appeal  to  Rome  antinst  thee,"  said  the  Grand  Master^  ''for  usor 
pation  on  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  our  Chrder." 

'«Be  it  so,"  said  the  King;  "but  for  thine  own  sake  tax  me  not  with 
usurpation  now.  Dissolve  thy  Chapter,  and  depart  with  thy  followers  to  thy 
next  Preceptory,  (if  thou  canst  find  one,)  which  has  not  been  made  the 
icene  of  treasonable  conspiracy  afjainst  the  King  of  England — Or.  '^f  thon 
wiit»  remain,  to  share  our  hospitality,  and  behold  our  jusHco." 

3c2 
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'*  To  be  a  euest  in  (ho  houmj  where  I  should  oommaDd  f"  said  the  Templtr  # 
"  1  ever  I^Jhaplains,  raise  the  Psalm  Qiiare  jfremueruni  GeiUesf — ^Knighti^ 
squires,  and  followers  of  the  holy  Temple,  prepare  to  follow  the  banner  oc 
Beaurseani  !*' 

The  Qrand  Master  spoke  with  a  dignity  which  confronted  even  that  of 
England'^  king  himsell,  and  inspired  oooraj^  into  his  surprised  and  dia* 
majed  followers.  They  gatherea  around  him  like  the  sheep  around  the 
watch-doe,  when  thej  hear  the  b^jing  of  the  wolf.  But  they  evinced  nol 
the  timidity  of  the  scared  flock— there  were  dark  brows  of  defiance,  and  looks 
which  menaced  the  hostility  they  dared  not  to  proffer  in  words.  They  drew 
together  in  a  dark  line  of  spears,  from  which  the  white  cloaks  of  the  knightr 
were  visible  among  the  dusky  garments  of  their  retainers,  like  the  lighter- 
ooloured  edges  of  a  sable  cloud.  The  multitude,  who  had  raised  a  clamorous 
shout  of  reprobation,  paused  and  gased  in  silence  on  the  formidable  and 
szpericnoe«l  body  to  which  they  had  unwarily  bade  defiance,  and  shrunk 
back  from  their  front 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  when  he  beheld  them  pause  in  their  assembled  foroe, 
dashed  the  rowels  into  his  charger's  sides,  and  gidloped  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  array  his  followers,  in  opposiUon  to  a  band  so  formidable.  Richard 
alone,  as  if  he  loved  the  danger  his  presence  had  provoked,  rode  slov^  along 
Um  front  of  the  Templars,  calling  aloud,  '*  What^  sirs  I    Among  so  many 

fUlant  knights,  will  none  dare  splinter  a  spear  with  Richard  T— Sirs  of  tKe 
emple  1  your  ladies  are  but  sun-burned,  if  they  are  not  worth  the  ahiTer 
of  a  broken  lance!" 

**  The  Brethren  of  the  Temple,''  said  the  (}rand  Master,  riding  forward 
in  advance  of  their  body,  '*  fignt  not  on  such  idle  and  profone  quarrel-'^and 
not  with  thee,  Richard  of  England,  shall  a  Templar  cross  lance  in  mv  pre- 
sence. The  Pope  and  Princes  of  Europe  shall  jud^  our  quarrel,  and 
whether  a  Christian  Prince  has  done  well  in  bucklering  the  cause  which 
thou  hast  to-day  adopted.  If  unassailed,  we  depart  assailing  no  one.  To 
thine  honour  we  refer  the  armour  and  household  goods  of  the  Order  which 
we  leave  behind  us,  and  on  thy  conscience  wo  lay  the  scandal  and  offence 
thou  hast  this  day  given  to  Christendom." 

With  these  words,  and  without  waiting  a  reply,  the  Grand  Master  gave 
the  signal  of  departure.  Their  trumpets  sounded  a  wild  march  of  an  Ori- 
ental character,  which  formed  the  usual  signal  for  the  Templars  to  advance. 
They  changed  their  array  from  a  lin^to  a  column  of  marcn,  and  moved  off 
as  slowly  as  their  horses  could  step,  as  if  to  show  it  was  only  the  will  of 
their  Grand  Master,  and  no  fear  of  the  opposing  and  superior  foroe  which 
compelled  them  to  withdraw. 

'*  by  the  splendour  of  Our  Lady's  brow  1"  said  King  Richard,  "  it  is  pitj 
of  their  lives  that  these  Templars  are  not  so  trusty  as  they  are  discipluied 
and  valiant." 

The  multitude,  like  a  timid  cur  which  waits  to  bark  till  the  object  of  ill 
ehallenge  has  turned  his  back,  raised  a  feeble  shout  as  the  rear  of  the  squad- 
ron left  the  ground. 

During  the  tumult  which  attended  the  retreat  of  the  Templars,  Rebecca 
saw  and  heard  nothing— she  was  locked  in  the  arms  of  her  aged  fother* 
ciddy,  and  almost  senseless,  with  the  rapid  chanse  of  circumstances  around 
her.    But  one  word  from  Isaac  at  length  recalled  her  scattered  feelings. 

"  Let  us  go,"  he  said,  ^  my  dear  daughter,  my  recovered  treasure— -let  as 
go  to  throw  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  the  good  youth." 

"  Not  BO,"  said  Rebecca,  "  O  no  ^  no  —  no  —  I  must  not  at  this  monent 

dnre  to  speak  to  him — Alas  1  I  should  say  more  than No,  my  father,  lei 

us  instantly  leave  this  evil  place." 

*  But,  my  daughter,"  said  Isaac,  *'  to  leave  him  who  hath  come  forth  like 
a  strong  mau  with  his  spear  and  shield,  holding  his  life  as  notliing,  se  be 
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might  redeem  :hy  captivity ;  and  thoa,  too,  the  daughter  of  a  people  strange 
uuto  him  and  .lia  — this  is  service  to  be  thankfully  aoknowledged." 

"It  is  —  it  id ^ most  thankfully  ^- most  devoutly  acknowledged,''  said 
Rebecca — ''it  shall  be  still  more  so — but  not  now— for  the  sake  of  thy 
beloved  Rachel,  father,  grant  m^  request — not  nowl" 

"Nay,  but,"  said  Isaac,  insisting,  **they  will  deem  ns  more  thankless 
than  mere  dogs  1" 

'*  But  thou  seest,  my  dear  father,  that  King  Richard  is  in  presence,  and 
that " 

'*  True,  my  best — my  wisest  Rebecca! — Let  us  hence*- let  ns  hence !  ^ 
Monerjr  he  will  lack,  for  he  has  just  returned  from  Palestine,  and,  as  they 
say,  from  prison— and  pretext  for  exacting  it,  should  he  need  any,  may  rise 
oat  of  my  simple  traffic  with  his  brother  John.    Away,  away,  let  us  hence!" 

And  hurrying  his  daughter  in  his  turn,  he  conducted  her  from  the  lists, 
and  by  means  of  convevance  which  he  had  provided,  transportiod  her  safely 
to  the  house  of  Rabbi  Nathan. 

Th^  Jewess,  whose  fortunes  had  formed  the  principal  interest  of  the  day, 
having  now  retired  unobserved,  the  attention  of  the  populace  was  trans- 
fisrred  to  the  Black  Knieht.  They  now  filled  the  air  with  **  Long  life  to 
Richard  with  the  Lion's  Heart,  and  down  with  the  usurping  Templars!'' 

*' Notwithstanding  all  this  lip4oyalty,"  said  Ivanhoe  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
**  it  was  well  the  King  took  tne  precaution  to  bring  thee  with  him,  noble 
Earl,  and  so  many  of  thy  trusty  followers." 

The  Earl  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Gallant  Ivanhoe,"  said  Essex,  "dost  thou  know  our  Master  so  well,  and 
yet  suspect  him  of  taking  so  wise  a  precaution  1  I  was  drawing  towards 
Xork,  having  heard  that  Prince  John  was  making  head  there,  when  I  met 
King  Richard,  like  a  true  knight-errant,  galloping  hither  to  achieve  in  his 
own  person  this  adventure  ot  the  Templar  and  the  Jewess,  with  his  own 
single  arm.    I  ac^mpanied  him  with  my  band,  almost  maugre  his  consent." 

"And  what  news  trom  York,  brave  Earl?"  said  Ivanhoe;  "will  the  rebels 
bide  us  there  f " 

"  No  more  than  December's  snow  will  bide  July's  sun,"  said  the  Earl ; 
"  they  are  dispersing ;  and  who  should  come  posting  to  bring  us  the  news, 
but  John  himself!" 

"  The  traitor  I  the  ungrateful  insolent  traitor  1"  said  Ivanhoe ;  "  did  not 
Richard  order  him  into  confinement  !"^ 

"  Oh  1  he  received  him,"  answered  the  Earl,  "  as  if  they  had  met  after  a 
hun^ng  party ;  and,  pointing  to  me  and  our  men-at-arms,  said,  'Thou  seest» 
brother,  1  have  some  angry  men  with  me — thou  wert  best  go  to  our  mother, 
carry  her  my  duteous  affection,  and  abide  with  her  until  men's  minds  are 
pacified.' " 

"  And  this  was  all  he  said  7"  inquired  Ivanhoe ;  "  would  not  any  one  say 
that  this  Prince  invites  men  to  treason  by  his  clemency  7" 

"Just,"  replied  the  Earl,  "as  the  man  may  be  siud  to  invite  death,  who 
andertakes  to  fight  a  combat,  having  a  dang^erous  wound  unhealed." 

"  i  forgive  thee  the  jest,  Lord  Earl,"  said  Ivanhoe ;  "  but,  remember,  I 
baaarded  but  mj  own  life  —  Richard,  the  welfare  of  his  kin|^om." 

"  Those,"  replied  Essex,  "  who  are  specially  careless  of  their  own  welfare, 
f re  seldom  remarkably  attentive  to  that  of  others  —  But  let  us  haste  to  the 
eastle,  for  Richard  meditates  punishing  some  of  the  subordinate  members 
pi  the  conspiracy,  though  he  has  pardoned  their  principal." 

From  the  judicial  investi^tions  which  followed  on  this  occasion,  and 
which  are  ziven  at  length  m  the  Wardour  Manuscript,  it  appears  that 
Maurice  de  Bracy  escaped  beyond  seas,  and  went  into  toe  service  of  Philip 
of  France ;  while  Philip  de  Malvoisin,  and  his  brother.  Albert,  the  Preceptor 
of  Templestowe,  were  executed,  although  Waldemar  Fitaurse,  the  soul  of 
the  conspiracy,  escaped  with  luuii^hment;  and  Princo  John,  for  wliose  b^ 
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hoof  it  WM  niidertaken,  wm  not  even  oenavred  bj  bis  good-natored  biMlNr 
No  one,  however,  pitied  the  fate  of  the  two  MalvoieiDS,  who  odIt  anfend 
the  death  which  tbej  had  both  well  deeeired,  bj  many  acta  of  ftiaebood. 
cruelty,  and  oppreesion. 

Briefly  afler  the  judicial  eombat,  Gedrie  the  Saxon  was  soomoiMd  to  the 
conrt  of  Richard,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  eoonties  that  had 
been  disturbed  by  the  ambition  of  his  brother,  was  then  held  at  York. 
Cedrio  tnsh'd  and  pshawed  more  than  onoe  at  the  message  —bat  he  lefased 
not  obedience.  In  fact,  the  retnm  of  Richard  had  qnencned  every  hope  that 
he  had  entertained  of  restoring  a  Saxon  dynasty  in  England ;  for,  whatever 
head  the  Saxons  miffht  have  made  in  the  event  of  a  eivil  vrar,  it  was  plain 
that  nothing  could  be  done  under  the  undisputed  dominion  of  Ricbaidt 
popular  as  lie  was  by  his  penonal  cood  qualities  and  military  fiune,  al- 
though his  administration  was  vnlfnll?  oareless,  now  too  indiilgflnt»  and 
now  allied  to  despotism. 

But^  moreover,  it  could  not  escape  even  Cedrio's  reluctant  observatioa, 
that  his  project  for  an  absolute  union  among  the  Saxons,  by  the  mamage 
of  Rowena  and  Athelstane,  was  now  completely  at  an  end,  by  the  mulnal 
dissent  of  both  parties  concerned.  This  was,  indeed,  an  event  which,  in 
his  ardour  for  tne  Saxon  cause,  he  could  not  have  anticipated ;  and  even 
when  the  disinclination  of  both  was  broadly  and  plainly  manifested,  he 
oould  scarce  bring  himself  to  believe  that  two  Saxons  of  royal  descent 
should  scruple,  on  personal  grounds,  at  an  alliance  so  necessary  for  the 
public  weal  of  the  nation.  But  it  was  not  the  less  certain :  Rowena  had 
always  expressed  her  repugnance  to  Athelstane,  and  now  Athelstane  was 
no  less  plain  and  positive  in  proclaiming  his  resolution  never  to  pursue  his 
addresses  to  the  Lady  Rowena.  Even  the  natural  obstinacy  of  Gedrie  sunk 
beneath  these  obstacles,  where  he,  remaining  on  the  point  of  junetion,  had 
the  task  of  dragging  a  reluctant  pair  up  to  it,  one  with  each  hand.  Ha 
made,  however,  a  last  vigorous  attack  on  Athelstane,  and  he  found  that 
resuscitated  sprout  of  Saxon  royalty  engaged,  like  country  squires  of  our 
own  day,  in  a  furious  war  with  the  clergy. 

It  seems  that,  after  all  his  deadly  menaces  against  the  Abbot  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's, Athelstane's  spirit  of  revenge,  what  between  the  natural  indolent 
kindness  of  his  own  disposition,  what  through  the  prayers  of  his  mother 
Edith,  attached,  like  most  ladies,  (of  the  period,)  to  the  clerical  order,  had 
terminated  in  his  keeping  the  Abbot  and  his  monks  in  the  dungeons  of 
Coningsburgh  for  three  days  on  a  meagre  diet.  For  this  atrocitT  the  Abbot 
menaced  him  with  excommunication,  and  made  out  a  dreadful  list  of  coss* 
plaints  in  the  bowels  and  stomach,  suffered  by  himself  and  his  monks,  in 
consequence  of  the  tyrannical  and  unjust  imprisonment  they  had  sustained* 
With  this  controversy,  and  with  the  means  he  had  adopted  to  counterael 
this  clerical  prosecution,  Cedric  found  the  mind  of  his  friend  Athelstane  so 
fully  occupied,  that  it  had  no  room  for  another  idea.  And  when  Rowena's 
name  was  mentioned,  the  noble  Athelstane  prayed  leave  to  ^uaff  a  full  sob- 
let  to  her  health,  and  that  she  might  soon  be  the  bride  of  his  kinsman  Wil- 
frod.  It  was  a  desperate  case  therefore.  There  was  obviously  no  more  to 
be  made  of  Athelstane ;  or,  as  Wamba  expressed  it,  in  a  phrase  which  has 
descended  from  Saxon  times  to  ours,  he  was  a  cook  that  would  not  fight. 

There  remained  betwixt  Cedric  and  the  determination  which  the  lovers 
deeired  to  come  to,  only  two  obstacles,  -  *  his  own  obstinacy,  and  his  dislike 
of  the  Norman  dynasty.  The  former  feeling  gradually  gave  way  before  the 
endearments  of  his  ward,  and  the  pride  which  he  could  not  help  nourishing 
in  the  fame  of  his  son.  Besides,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  honour  of 
&!lying  his  own  line  to  that  of  Alfred,  when  the  superior  claims  of  the 
descendant  of  Edward  the  Confessor  wore  abandoned  for  ever.  Cedrio's 
aversion  to  the  Norman  race  of  kings  was  also  much  undermined,  —first, 
by  ocnsideratiou  of  the  impossibility  of  ridding  England  of  the  new  dyuastfy 
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•  MinK  irfiioli  ^Mt  fiur  to  amifce  lojalty  in  the  mil^etik  to  theUac  dif^bdlt, 
and,  seoondlj,  by  the  personal  attention  of  King  Richard,  who  ddighted  is 
til*  Uaat  brnnoor  of  Cfodrio,  aod»  to  nse  the  langnace  of  the  Wardonr  Man* 
nscript,  so  dealt  with  the  noble  Saxon,  that,  ere  ne  had  been  a  ffaest  ai 
eourt  for  seven  dajs,  be  had  given  his  oonsent  to  the  marriage  of  his  ward 
Rowena  and  his  son  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe. 
The  nnptials  of  our  hero,  tbns  fonaaUy  aporoTed  bj  his  father,  were  cele- 


brated in  the  most  angost  of  temples,  the  noble  Minster  of  York.  The  MLmm 
himsrif  attended,  and  from  the  eonntenanoe  which  be  afforded  on  this  and 
other  occasions  to  the  distressed  and  hitherto  degraded  Saione,  gave  them 
a  safBr  and  more  eertain  proepeot  of  attaining  tlwir  jnst  rig^hts^  than  thej 
coald  reasonably  hope  from  the  preearions  chance  ef  a  ctril  war.  The 
Ohureh  gave  her  fall  solemnities^  graced  with  all  the  eplendonr  which  she 
of  Rome  knows  how  to  npply  with  such  briUiant  effBct. 

Qurth,  gallantly  apparelled,  attended  as  esqnire  npon  hb  yonnff  maslet 
whom  he  had  served  so  fiufehfiilly,  and  the  ma^animoos  Wamba,  £coratsd 
with  a  new  cap  and  a  most  gorgeons  set  of  silver  bells.  Sharers  of  Wilp 
fred's  dangers  and  adversity,  they  remained,  as  they  had  a  right  to  eipect, 
the  partakers  of  his  more  proeperoos  career. 

But  besides  this  domestio  retinae,  these  distingnished  nuptials  were  cele- 
brated by  the  attendance  of  the  hish-bom  Normans,  as  well  as  Saxons,  joined 
with  the  nniversal  Jul»lee  of  the  lower  orders^  that  marked  the  marriage  of 
two  individaals  as  a  pledge  of  the  fntore  peace  and  harmony  betwixt  two 
races,  whieh,  since  that  period,  have  been  eo  completeW  mingled,  that  the 
distinction  has  become  wholW  invisible.  Oedrie  lived  to  see  this  anion 
approximato  towards  ito  eom^ftletion ;  for  as  the  two  nations  mixed  in  society 
and  formed  intsrmarriaces  with  each  other,  the  Normans  abated  their  scorn, 
and  the  Saxons  were  r^oed  from  their  msliciiy.  Bat  it  was  not  nntil  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third  that  the  mixed  kngnage,  now  termed  Snglish, 
was  spoken  at  the  court  of  London,  and  that  m  hostile  distinetion  of  Nor 
man  and  Saxon  seems  entirely  to  have  disappeared. 

It  was  npon  the  second  morning  after  this  tiappy  bridal,  that  the  Lady 
Rowena  waa  made  acquainted  by  her  handmaia  ISlgitha,  that  a  damsel 
desired  admission  to  her  presence,  and  solicited  that  their  parley  might  be 
withoot  witness.  Rowena  wondered,  hesitated,  became  cunoa%  and  ended 
by  commanding  the  damsel  to  be  admitted,  and  her  attendanto  to  withdraw. 

She  entered — a  noble  and  commanding  igure,  the  long  white  veil  in 
which  she  was  shrouded,  overshadowing  rather  than  concealmg  the  elegance 
and  mi^esty  of  her  shape.  Her  demeaaonr  was  that  of  respect  nnmingled 
by  the  least  shade  either  of  fear,  or  of  a  wish  to  propitiate  favonr.  Rowena 
was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  the  claims,  and  attend  to  the  feelings  of 
others.  She  arose,  and  would  have  conducted  her  lovely  visitor  to  a  seat ; 
bat  the  stranger  looked  at  Elgitha,  and  again  intimated  a  wish  to  discourse 
with  the  Lady  Rowena  alone.  Elsitha  hA  no  sooner  retired  with  unwillinc 
steps,  than,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Lady  of  Ivanhoe,  her  fair  visitant  kneeled 
on  one  knee,  preesed  her  hands  to  her  forehead,  and  bending  her  head  to 
the  ground,  in  spite  of  Rowena's  resistance,  kissed  the  embroidered  hem  of 
her  tunic. 

'*  What  means  this,  lady T'  said  the  surprised  bride;  ^aw  why  do  yo« 
offer  me  a  deference  so  unusual  ?'* 

*'  BcMuse  to  y€||ii.  Lady  of  Ivanhoe,''  said  Rebecca,  rising  np  and  resam- 
Ine  the  usual  quiet  dignity  of  her  manner,  **  I  nwj  lawfauT,  and  vrithool 
«^buke^  pay  the  debt  of  gratitade  which  I  owe  to  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe.  I  am 
—forgive  the  boldness  which  has  offered  to  yoo  the  homage  of  mv  coantrr 
-» I  am  the  unhappy  Jewess  for  whom  your  husband  hasarded  his  m 
against  Mioh  fearful  odds  in  the  tiltrvard  of  Templestowe.'' 

**  Damsel,"  said  Rowena*  "  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  on  that  day  rendered  baek 
bat  in  slight  measure  your  unceasing  charity  towards  him  in  his  wonnde 
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•ad  misibrtimci.  I^paak,  is  then  aught  lemaiiM  in  whieh  ha  or  I  e» 
•en e  thee?" 

"  Nothing,''  said  Rebeocfti  Oftlmlj^  "  unlesB  joo  will  transmit  to  Iub  bij 
grateful  farewell." 

'*  Ton  leave  England,  then  V*  said  Bowena,  soaroelj  reooTeiing  the  au^ 
prise  of  this  extraordinary  visit. 

''  I  leave  it,  ladj,  ere  this  moon  again  ehanges.  Mj  &ther  bath  a  brother 
high  in  favour  with  Mohammed  Bo&dil,  King  of  Grenada — Uiither  wa  go^ 
seoore  of  peace  and  proteotion,  lor  the  payment  of  snoh  ransom  as  Sm 
Moalem  exact  from  our  people." 

^  Are  yon  not  then  as  well  protected  in  Enriand  7"  said  Rowena.  "  Hv 
hnsband  has  favour  with  the  King — ^theKing  nimself  is  just  and  genarons.'' 

"  Lady,"  said  Bebeoca»  "  I  doubt  it  not — but  the  people  of  England  are 
a  fierce  race,  quarrelling  ever  irith  their  neighbours  or  among  themselves» 
and  readv  to  plunge  the  sword  into  the  bowMs  of  each  other.  Sueh  is  no 
safe  abode  for  the  children  of  my  people.  Ephraim  is  an  heartless  dov«  — 
Issachar  an  overlaboured  drudge,  which  stoops  between  two  burdens.  Not 
in  a  land  of  war  and  blood,  surrounded  by  hostile  neighbours,  and  distraeted 
by  internal  factions,  can  Israel  hope  to  rest  during  her  wanderings." 

"But  you,  maiden,"  said  Bowena — "you  surely  can  have  nothing  to 
fear.  She  who  nursed  the  sick-bed  of  Ivanhoe,"  she  continued,  rising  with 
enthusiasm  —  "  she  can  have  nothing  to  fear  in  England,  where  Saxon  said 
Norman  will  contend  who  shall  most  do  her  honour." 

'*  Thy  speech  is  fair,  lady,"  said  Rebecca,  "  and  thy  purpose  fairer ;  but 
it  mav  not  be — there  is  a  gulf  betwixt  us.  Our  breeding,  our  fiiith,  alike 
forbia  either  to  pass  over  it.  Farewell^ yet,  ere  I  go,  indulge  me  one 
request.  The  brida]*veil  hangs  over  thy  face ;  deign  to  raise  it»  and  let  me 
see  the  features  of  which  fame  speaks  so  highly." 

"  They  are  scaroe  worthy  of  bdng  looked  upon,"  sud  Bowena ;  "  but» 
expecting  the  same  from  mv  visitant,  i  remove  the  veil."  She  took  it  off 
accordingly;  and,  partlv  mm  the  consciousness  of  beauty,  and  partly 
from  bashfidness,  sne  blushed  so  intensely,  that  cheek,  brow,  neck,  and 
bosom,  were  suffused  with  crimson.  Bebecca  blushed  also,  but  it  was  a 
momentary  filling;  and,  mastered  by  higher  emoUons,  passed  slowly  from 
her  features  like  the  crimson  cloud,  which  changes  colour  when  the  sun 
sinks  beneath  the  horison. 

"  Lady,"  she  said,  "  the  countenance  you  have  deigned  to  show  ma  will 
long  dwell  in  my  remembrance.  There  reigns  in  it  gentleness  and  a:ood- 
ness ;  and  if  a  tinge  of  the  world's  pride  or  vanities  may  mix  wi£  an 
expression  so  lovely,  how  should  vre  chide  that  which  is  of  emrth  for  bearing 
some  colour  of  its  original?  Long,  long  will  I  remember  your  features, 
and  bless  God  that  I  leave  my  noble  deliverer  united  with  *— — " 

She  stopped  short— her  eyes  filled  with  tears.    She  hastily  wiped  them, 

^and  answered  to  the  anxious  inquiries  of  Bowena-^ "I  am  well,  lady^- 

weU.    But  my  heart  swells  when  I  think  of  Torquilstone  and  the  lists  of 

Templestowe.  —  Farewell.    One,  the  most  trifling  part  of  my  dntj,  remains 

undischarged.    Accept  this  casket — startle  not  at  its  contents." 

Bowena  opened  the  small  silveiHihased  casket,  and  perceived  a  lareanet^ 
or  necklace,  with  earjewels  of  diamonds,  which  vrere  obviously  of  immense 
lvalue. 

**  It  is  impossible,"  she  said,  tendering  back  the  oasket  "  I  dare  not 
aocept  a  gift  of  such  consequence." 

"  Yet  keep  it,  lady,"  returned  Bebecca.  —  **  You  have  power,  rank,  com- 
mand, influence ;  we  have  wealth,  the  source  both  of  our  strength  and 
weakness ;  the  value  of  these  toys,  ten  times  multiplied,  would  not  influence 
half  so  much  as  your  slightest  wish.  To  you,  therefore,  the  gift  is  of  Uttie 
value— and  to  me,  what  1  part  with  is  of  mudi  less.  Let  me  not  think  yon 
deem  so  wretchedly  ill  of  my  nation  as  your  commons  believe,    nilak  ys 
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Ilni  1  priie  tbete  iparkling  fragments  of  itone  aboTe  mj  liberty  t  or  that 
m J  fainer  Talues  tnem  in  compariBon  to  the  honour  of  hit  onlj  child  7 
Accept  them,  lady  —  to  me  they  are  valoeless.    I  will  nerer  wear  jeweli 


more." 
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You  are  then  unhappy !"  said  Rowena,  struck  with  the  manner  in  whieh 
Rebecca  uttered  the  last  words.  "  Oh,  remain  with  us  —  the  counsel  of 
holy  men  will  wean  you  from  your  erring  law,  and  I  will  be  a  sister  to  yoa.^ 

**  No,  lady,"  answered  Rebecca,  the  same  calm  melancholy  reigning  ia 
her  soft  voice  and  beautiful  features.  "  That  may  not  be.  I  may  not  change 
the  faith  of  my  fathers  like  a  garment  unsuited  to  the  climate  in  which  1 
s«iAk  to  dwell,  and  unhappy,  lady,  I  will  not  be.  He,  to  whom  I  dedicate 
my  fumre  life,  will  be  my  comforter,  if  I  do  His  will." 

"  Have  you  then  convents,  to  one  of  which  you  mean  to  retire  ?"  asked 
Rowena. 

"  No,  lady,"  said  the  Jewess ;  "  but  among  our  people,  since  the  time  of 
Abraham  downwards,  have  been  women  who  have  devoted  their  thoughts 
to  Heaven,  and  their  acUons  to  works  of  kindness  to  men,  tending  the  sick, 
feeding  the  hungry,  and  relieving  the  distressed.  Among  these  will  Rebecca 
be  numbered.  Say  this  to  thv  brd,  should  he  chance  to  inquire  after  the 
hto  of  her  whose  life  he  saved." 

There  was  an  involuntary  tremor  on  Rebecca's  voice,  and  a  tenderness  of 
accent,  which  perhaps  betrayed  more  than  she  would  willingly  have  ei* 
pressed.    She  nastened  to  bid  Rowena  adieu. 

*' Farewell,"  she  said,  "may  He  who  made  both  Jew  and  Christian, 
shower  down  on  ^ou  bis  choicest  blessings !  The  bark  that  wafts  us  hence 
will  be  under  weigh  ere  we  can  reach  the  port" 

She  glided  from  the  apartment,  leaving  Rowena  surprised  as  if  a  vision 
had  passed  before  her.  The  fair  Saion  related  the  singular  conference  to 
her  husband,  on  whose  mind  it  made  a  deep  impression.  He  lived  lone  and 
happily  with  Rowena,  for  thev  were  attached  to  each  other  by  the  bonds  of 
early  ufection,  and  fhev  loved  each  other  the  more,  from  the  recollection  of 
the  obsU&cles  which  had  impeded  their  union.  Yet  it  would  be  inquiring  too 
curiously  to  ask,  whether  the  recollection  of  Rebecca's  beauty  and  magna- 
nimity cfid  not  recur  to  his  mind  more  frequently  than  the  fur  descendant  of 
Alfred  might  altogether  have  approved. 

Ivanhoe  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  Richard,  and  was  graced 
with  farther  marks  of  the  royal  favour.  He  might  have  risen  still  hiffher, 
but  for  the  premature  death  of  the  heroic  Cosur^le-Lion,  before  the  CSuitU 
of  Gbaluz,  near  Limoges.  With  the  life  of  a  ^nerous,  but  rash  and  roman- 
tic monarch,  perished  all  the  projects  which  his  ambition  and  his  generosity 
had  formed ;  to  whom  may  be  applied,  with  a  ^ght  alteraUcn,  the  liaas 
lomposed  by  Johnson  for  Charles  of  Sweden — 

Hit  hXm  WM  dmtintd  to  a  ferami  ■tnnd, 
A  |wifr  foni—  •ml  aa  "  hombte  **  hand ; 
!!•  Mf  Um  bum  at  whieh  tbe  worid  grtw  piK 
Tm  pdai  a  noral,  or  adoro  a  tj 
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